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SECTION  \% — CONTINUED. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Situation  and  BouNDARiEs.—^etween  40  'ss'  &ud 

45*^  north  latitude,  and  3"  43'  east,  and  2°  43'  west  longitude. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Ontario  and  Canada ;  soDtlt 
by  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  cast  by 
Vermoat,  Massachussetts,  and  Connecticut ;  west  by  Upper  Ca- 
nada, Lake  Erie,  Pennsylvauia,  and  New  Jersey.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  i«  300  miles.  It>  breadth  from  tho 
state  of  Massachussetts  to  Lake  Erie,  on  th  :  j-^rallel  of  42",  is 
340  miles.  On  the  east.  Lake  Champlain  ii^  the  boundary  for 
more  than  100  miles.  Along  the  north-western  ai^e,  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  extends  120  miles;  Lake  Ontario,  200;  Niagara 
river,  40;  aud  Lake  Erie,  70  miles.  The  area,  exclusive  of 
islands,  is  55,000  s<)uarc  miles. 

Aspect  of  the  Country  and  Nature  of  the  Soil, — The  country, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  is  generally  level, 
particularly  between. the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  Lakes,  and  along 
the  borders  of  the  Mohawk  river.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  sur- 
face swells  into  hills  and  ridges  of  various  forms,  with  rich  inter- 
vening valHes,  covered^  in  the  natural  state,  with  lofty  foresjts, 
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The  coast  is  $nti<]y,  the  northern  parts  rough  and  mountninoas, 
hut  the  soil  of  the  interior  i^  generally  rich,  cou)pose(l  of  black 
mould,  reddish  tnani,  or  friuhic  clays,  which  yield  grain  and 
fruit  of  an  excellent  (juality,  and  in  great  ahundancc.  The  low 
lands,  along  the  Gencs.sec  river,  einhracing  a  surface  of  60,()()0 
acres,  are  remarkahly  fertile.  Thr  drowned,  or  marshy  lands  in 
(hango  county,  contain  about  .'iOjOOO  acres,  which  are  overflow- 
ed alter  heavy  rains  in  the  spring  season.  In  1808,  a  company 
was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  draining  them.  T\\e  soil  of 
this  county  is  a  moist  clay,  with  small  stones  intermixed,  or  a 
gravelly  loam. 

Temperature. — In  a  country,  which  extends  from  the  ocean^ 
over  a  space  of  five  degrees  of  latitude,  the  climate  is  naturally 
colder  near  the  northern  extremity,  but  this  efTect  is  found  to  be 
modified  by  the  influence  of  the  great  waters  of  the  interior. 
The  temperature,  near  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie,  h  found  to  be 
milder  than  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  growth  of  the  peach,  and  other  fruit  trees,  which 
thrive  so  well,  that  they  are  cultivated  by  all  the  farmers.  The 
winter  usually  begins  about  the  1st  of  December,  and  continues 
till  the  10th  or  I2th  of  March,  though  subject  to  sudden  chan- 
ges ;  and  the  cold  has  sometimes  been  known  to  prevail  beyond 
that  period.  On  the  19th  of  May  1816,  snow  fell  at  Plattsburgh 
six  inches  in  depth,  and  the  inhabitants  were  seen  to  travel  in 
sledges  ;  but  this  is  Oonsidrred  an  uncommon  event. 

The  temperature  of  the  coldest  springs  near  New  York  is  54* 
at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ocean. 

Lakes  — The  great  lakes  of  this  state  have  been  already  tie- 
scribed  in  our  general  description  of  American  waters.  Long 
Island  Sound,  140  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  twenty- 
five  in  breadth,  communicates  with  the  ocean  at  each  extremity, 
affording  a  fine  navigation  for  the  largest  vessels.  New  York 
Bay  is  nine  miles  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth,  and  opens  into 
the  Hudson  river  on  the  north.  The  tide  risea  ajaout  six  feet  at 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  smaller  lakes  will  be  described  in 
connexion  with  the  rivers  which  flow  through  them.  ■    ■"  • 

Rivers. — The  chief  rivers  are  the  Hud.son  or  North  river,  and 
the  Mohawk,  its  great  western  branch.  The  Mohawk  rises  near 
Oneida  lake,  eight  mile^  from  Black  river,  and  runs  a  south>east 
course  of  about   130  miles,  to  its  junction  with  the  Hudson^ 
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eight  miles  abo>  J  Albany.  The  navigation  o(  this  river  is  ob- 
structed near  its  mouth  by  rocks,  called  the  Cohocs  Falls,  whieli 
extend  from  bank  to  bank,  100  yard^  in  width,  forming  a  per- 
pcndiculur  descent  of  thirty  feet.  At  the  distance  of  seventy 
miles  from  this  outlet,  the  channel  is  obstructed  by  other  rocks, 
culled  the  Little  Falls,  of  which  the  perpendicular  descent,  in 
their  length  of  three- (|uarter8  of  a  mile,  is  forty-two  feet.  Along 
this  runs  a  canal,  with  locks,  for  boat  navigation.  The  produce 
of  the  western  country,  which  passes  through  the  channel  of  this 
river,  is  disembarked  at  Schenectady,  and  transported  sixteen 
miles  by  waggons  to  Albany,  where  it'is  shipped  for  its  destina- 
tion on  board  the  vessels  of  the  Hudson.  The  Hudson  river 
issues  from  an  elevated  country  between  Lakes  Ontario  and 
('hamplain,  iind  intersects  the  state  from  north  to  south  for  a 
distance  of  250  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  of  eighty  tons 
to  Albany,  KiO  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  ships  ascend  as  high 
as  the  town  of  Hudson.  The  tide  flows  some  miles  above  Alba- 
ny, where  it  is  twelve  hours  later  than  at  New  York.  The  salt 
water  is  carried  to  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  above  that  city, 
where  its  usual  rise  is  about  a  foot ;  at  PcUepels  Island,  it  is 
about  four  feet ;  at  Kindcrhook,  five  and  a  half.  The  western 
parts  of  the  state  are  watered  by  the  Oswego  river,  which  forms 
a  communication  through  the  Oneida  lake,  between  the  Mo- 
hawk branch  of  the  Hudson  river  and  Lake  Ontario,  by*its  east- 
ern branch,  called  Wood  creek,  which,  at  Rome,  twenty  miles 
north  from  its  source,  runs  in  a  western  direction  to  the  lake 
twenty-three  miles,  with  a  gradual  descent  of  sixty  feet,  and  the 
navigation  is  continued  by  means  of  thirteen  canals,  which 
shorten  the  distance  by  nine  miles.  After  its  passage  through 
the  Oneida  lake,  nearly  thirty  miles  in  length,  it  lias  the  name 
of  Onondag(v  in  its  meandering  course  of  eighteen  miles  to  the 
junction  of  the  western  brnncli,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  Os- 
wego, and  runs  north-west  forty- five  miles  to  Lake  Ontario. 
The  whole  descent  between  the  two  lakes  is  130  feet.  The  west- 
ern branch,  called  the  Seneca  river,  rises  to  the  south  of  Lake  On- 
tario, and  has  the  name  of  Wood  creek  to  its  junction  with  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Canandaqua  lake,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  Seneca 
river,  which  it  preserves  to  its  junction  with  the  Oswego.  In 
this  easterly  course,  it  receives  the  waters  of  several  lakes  which 
t'xtend  in  a  south-south-eastern  direction — the  Seneca,  Cavuga, 
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Ovvosco,  Shciientelcs^,  Olisco,  Salrna,  and  Cross  lakes.  Tiitf 
first  is  forty- four  mileii  in  length,  and  frmn  four  to  six  in 
brcadtli ;  the  Cayuga  is  nearly  of  the  same  length,  and  one  mile 
in  breadth ;  the  Owasco  is  eleven  miles  long,  and  one  broad  ; 
the  Shcneatcless  is  fourteen  miles  long,  and  one  wide ;  the  Olis- 
ro,  ('ross,  and  Salina  hikes,  each  between  three  and  four  miles 
in  length.  Crooked  lake,  which  empties  itself  into  Seneca  lake, 
and  so  called  from  its  irregular  shape,  is  seventeen  miles  in 
length.  The  southern  extremity  of  these  lakes  is  near  to  the 
two  great  northern  branches  of  the  Susquehannah  river,  the 
Tioga  and  Chenango,  which  water  the  southern  parts  uf  the 
state.  The  sources  of  this  river  are  the  Otsego  and  Caniederagu 
lakes,  which  are  but  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  south  of  the  Mo- 
hawk river.  The  first  is  nine  miles  long,  and  more  than  one  in 
width  ;  the  other  i«  nearly  as  large.  Tiie  north-eastern  parts  of 
the  state  arc  watered  by  a  number  of  streams  running  in  various 
directions :  the  Sable,  Saranack,  and  Little  Chazy  rivers,  into 
Lake  Champlain  ;  the  Salmon,  St.  Regis,  Racket,  Grass,  and 
Oswcgatchie  rivers,  into  the  St.  Lawrence ;  the  Black  and  Sal- 
mon rivers  into  Lake  Ontario.  Some  of  these  have  their  sources 
in  lakes,  which  are  several  miles  in  length.  The  western  parts 
of  the  state  are  watered  by  the  Genessee  river,  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  several  streams  which  run  into  Lake  Erie,  and  the  channel 
which  iTnites  their  waters.  The  Genessee  river  rises  near  the 
southern  line  of  boundary,  from  which  it  proceeds  in  a  north- 
west course  of  fiftv  miles,  and  then  runs  seventv  in  a  north-east- 
ern  direction  to  Lake  Ontario.  It  receives  the  waters  of  two 
small  lakes,  Canirus  and  Silver  lakes.  I'he  Tonnewanto,  Buf- 
falo, and  Cattaragus  creeks  fall  into  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie. 
The  Chataque  lake,  which  reaches  within  six  or  seven  miles  oi' 
Lake  Erie,  is  eighteen  milett  long,  and  three  broad,  and  its  wa- 
ters flow  into  the  Connewango  branch  of  the  Alleghany  river. 

This  state  is  wonderfully  favored  by  its  water  communication. 
On  the  east.  Lake  Champlain*  extends  from  near  the  head  of 
the  Hudson  river  to  the  northern  limits.  The  north-western 
borders  are  washed,  in  their  whole  extent,  by  the  river  St.  Law- 


*  Sn  called  from  Samuel  Champlain,  who  after  foaodinf;  the  city  of  Que> 
bee  in  I6O81  the  capital  of  New  France,  penetrated  to  ibis  lake  in  16)1, 
<hen  known  by  the  name  of  Coslear. 
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Tcncc,  and  l»y  the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Kiic.  lUrvvccii  tlu-  I'orincr 
«ud  the  southern  liouiuliiry  arc  the  stnaiU'r  lakcN,  which,  by 
means  of  the  (ieucssec  and  Oswego  rivers,  form  n  natural  com- 
munication with  the  Hudson,  and  also  with  the  Susquchannah 
and  Alleghany  rivers,  that  have  their  source  within  the  southern 
hniils.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that,  of  r)r),()(M)  .'-(|uarc  miles, 
which  this  territory  contains,  between  lOOO  and  "jOOO  are  co- 
vered with  water. 

Mhu-ralji. — Of  iron  tliere  is  an  inexhaustible  quantiry  in  the 
high  lands,  and  in  uiffcrent  parts  of  the  state,  as  far  as  Indian 
river,  or  west  branch  of  the  Oswegatchie,  where  iron  works  are 
now  erecting.  The  iron  sand  ore  of  the  borders  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  in  the  high  lands,  gives  u  metal  of  a  very  superior 
quality.  Native  silver  has  been  found  near  Sing  Sing,  in  a  small 
vein.  Ores  of  tin  have  been  discovered  in  the  high  lands,  and  also 
in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Clinton.  Ores  of  arsenic  are  found 
in  Orange  county,  in  the  town  of  Warwick.  In  1812,  Mr.  Jesse 
Ihiel,  editor  of  the  "  Plebeian"  at  Kingston,  Ulster  county,  sent 
me  a  piece  of  ore  of  antimony,  found  near  that  place,  of  which 
a  hundred  parts  give  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  of  the  metal,  and 
0.00025  of  silver.  The  specimen  analyzed  by  Mr.  Godon,  and 
'vhieh  excited  some  fruitless  researches,  was  given  to  me  by  Dr. 
Vauderlyn,  to  whom  it  was  presented  in  his  shop  by  some  per- 
son, who  pretended  that  it  was  taken  from  a  mine  with  which 
he  was  ac(|uainted.  I/Cad  ore  is  found  at  Ancram,  and*Clave- 
rack,  in  Columbia,  Essex,  Clinton,  Herkimer,  and  L'Ifter  coun- 
ties. In  the  Shawangunk  Mountains  are  several  veins,  \,\\e  ore 
from  some  of  which  yields  80  per  cent  of  metal.  Black  lead, 
or  ])lumbago,  exists  near  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  the  high 
lands  sixty  miles  north  ;  also  in  the  counties  of  Tlster  and  Jef- 
ferson, and  near  Lake  Cliainplain. 

Vegetable  Kingduui. — The  common  forest  trees  are  oak  of 
different  species,  asji,  walnut,  pine,  maple,  beech,  chesnnt, 
birch,  poplar,  cherry,  cedar,  elm,  hemlock,  sumach,  &;c.  The 
greatest  proportion  of  timber  in  the  western  country  consists  of 
oak,  elm,  sugar,  maple-tree,  black  walnut,  beech,  butter  nut, 
chesnut,  cucumber.  The  indigenous  plum  tree  yields  a  fruit  of 
an  agreeable  flavor,  which  ripens  late  in  autumn.  The  wild 
grape,  of  which  there  are  four  kinds,  grows  throughout  the 
22, — VOL.  II.  B 
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whole  territory.  In  some  places  the  wild  gooseberry,  with  very 
small  prickly  fruit,  has  been  seen.  ' 

In  the  north-western  parts,  near  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and 
Ontario,  black  and  white  oak  abounds,  interspersed  with  pine 
and  hickery.  The  natural  growth  consists  of  maple,  beech,  elm, 
bass-wood,  and  birch.  There  are  some  tracts  covered  with 
pine. 

Jnimals.-^The  wi'mmoth,  of  enormous  size,  formerly  an  in- 
habitant of  this  district,  is  only  known  by  Indian  tradition,  and 
by  the  remains  of  the  bones  lately  discovered.  The  skeleton  of  one, 
weighing  nearly  10(K)  pounds,  was  dug  up  in  1801,  in  the  county 
oi  Orange.  Part  of  other  skeletons  were  found  in  different  pla- 
ces, where  rnarl  abonnds,  and  at  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
below  the  surface.  In  1817  another  was  found  at  the  depth  of 
four  feet,  in  the  town  of  Goslien,  near  Chester,  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Yelverton.  The  tusks  were  more  than  nine  feet  in  length. 
The  black  and  grey  wolf  we»e  formerly  numerous,  which  indu- 
ced the  municipal  authorities  to  offer  a  premium  for  their  de- 
struction ;  since  this,  being  every  \^ere  pursued,  they  are  now 
rare.  The  bears  are  still  numerous  near  new  settlements  in  the 
western  parts,  to  which  they  are  attracted  by  the  Indian  corn 
and  young  hogs,  which  they  greedily  devour.  Excellent  hams 
are  made  of  the  grown  bear,  and  the  cub  is  by  many  considered 
as  not  inferior  to  Iamb.  The  cougouar,  called  the  panther,  flies 
to  the  thickest  woods  from  the  approach  of  man,  and  seldom 
appears  near  his  place  of  residence.  The  elk  and  moose  deer 
still  iiiiiabit  the  uncultivated  regions.  The  male  of  the  latter, 
armed  with  enormous  horns,  grows  to  the  height  of  nineteen 
hands.  The  woods  of  the  Genessee  county  abointd  with  deer. 
Previous  to  the  year  1799  five  hundred  deer  were  annually  killed 
jn  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath.  The  other  animals  common  to 
the  eastern  states  are  the  grey  and  red  foxes,  martin,  sable,  ra- 
coon, skunk,  mink,  beaver,  otter,  fisher,  musk  rat,  squirrel, 
and  hare.  The  musk  rat,  of  which  Kalm  saw  great  numbers  on 
the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  and  whose  odor  in  the  ;jight  he  found 
disagreeable,  have  become  rare,  on  account  of  the  value  of  their 
skin.  For  the  same  reason,  the  martin  has  almost  disappeared, 
while  the  squirrel,  on  which  he  preyed,  has  proportionably  in- 
creased. The  last  is  numerous  near  cultivated  lands,  and  nut- 
bearing  trees.     In  October  181G,  a  hunting  party,  consisting  of 
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thirty- four  persons,  killed  in  one  day  780  black  squirrel"!,  near 
llochester,  in  Genessee  county,  from  which  they  were  then  mi- 
grati»!j.  Another  party,  on  the  first  of  that  month,  killed  a  still 
greater  nu.;;*'"r.  42G0,  near  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  of 
Scipio,  in  the  county  of  Cayuga. 

Snakes. — In  the  uncultivated  parts  the  black- snake,  copper- 
head, and  rattle  snake,  are  found.  On  the  3d  of  June  1817  a 
snake  was  seen  by  the  crew  of  the  General  Scott  schooner,  thirty 
miles  below  Erie,  and  three  from  land,  in  the  lake  of  this  name, 
which  was  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  in  length ;  the  neck  tea 
or  twelve  inches  in  diameter ;  of  a  dark  mahogany  color,  nearly 
black.  It  raised  its  head  out  of  the  water  a  few  yards  from  the 
vessel. 

Fishes. — The  Hudson  is  annually  visited  by  immense  shoals 
of  shad,  herring,^  and  sturgeon.  It  has  been  lately  ascertained, 
that  the  New  York  waters  contain  147  species  of  fish,  besides 
nineteen  varieties,  in  all  166.  Oneida,  and  the  other  smaller 
lakes  and  rivers  with  which  they  communicate,  also  abound  with 
excellent  fish ;  bass,  pike,  white  fish,  salmon,  trout,  eels,  and 
a  fish  known  by  the  name  of  buffalo,  which  sometimes  weighs 
thirty  pounds.  The  largest  salmon  of  Fish  Creek  and  Seneca 
River  often  exceed  this  weight,  and  are  sold  from  a  dollar  to  a 
dollar  and  a  half  each.  In  the  description  of  the  lakes  mention 
is  made  of  the  fishes  with  whiph  they  are  peopled.  In  Lake 
Ontario  there  are  sturgeon  of  J  00  pounds  weight.  The  musca- 
•  linga,  described  as  a  species  of  pike,  weighs  from  ten  to  forty- 
five  pounds ;  the  salmon-trout  fifty  pounds.  The  oysters  of  New 
York  are  of  a  prodigious  size  and  excellent  quality.  In  Lake 
Champlain  was  formerly  seen  the  fish  known  by  the  name  of 
chaousarou,  five  feet  long,  as  thick,  as  a  man's  thigh;  armed 
with  scales  impenetrable  to  a  dagger ;  with  a  bony  substance, 
flat,  indented,  hollow,  projecting  from  under  the  throat,  by 
means  of  which  it  catches  birds  among  the  reeds.  This  lake 
contains  sturgeon,  black  bass,  pike,  and  cat-fish. 

Population. — ^The  population  of  this  state,  ascertained  at  difr 
ferent  epochs,  is  as  follows ; 

In  1731,  Inhabitants    50,29i,  including  Blacks. 
1749,  100,000, 

1756,  110,317,     13,645) 

1786,  238,897,     18,889  v 

J'PO  340,l«0,^l,324  Slaves.    4,663  Free  Blacks. 
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Fi-males. 

226,750 

170,944 

46,718 


III  \8()0,  586,050,    20,613  10,374 

1810,  959,049,     15,017  '25,333 

From  the  year  1786  to  1790,  the  population  gained  a  yearfy 

increase  of  9^3„  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  was 

.372,999,  or  64  per  cent.  In  population  this  is  the'second  state 
in  the  Union. 

Mai  CI. 
According  tt>  the  last  census  there  were,  under  sixteen 

years  of  age, 239,635 

Between  sixteen  and  forty-fiTe,         ....     180,652 
Above  forty-five,    ---.---  53,985 

The  last  census  gives  20TTy  persons  to  a  square  mile ;  and  it 
results  from  the  three  last  enumerations,  that  during  this  inter- 
val it  doubled  in  less  than  sixteen  years.  It  has  been  consideia- 
bly  increased,  however,  by  emigration  from  the  New  England 
states  to  the  western  country. 

The  progress  of  the  population  of  blacks  has  been  as  follows: 

In  l';31  the  number  waa    7,231 
1756  13,542 

1786  18,889 

1790  21,324 

1801  '20,613 

1810  16,000 

Freeliolders. — The  number  of  freeholders 

io  1793  was  36,333 

1801  52,058 

1808  71,159 

1813  (by  computation)  100,000  nearly. 

The  following  table  contains  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city  of  New  York  made  in  April  1816 : 
White  inhabitants,  44,424        43,819 
Aliens,        -        .      3,891  3,094 

Colored,  -  3,198  4,576 

Slaves,         -        -         288  389 


Total  number  of  males,     51,801 
female^,  51,878 


51,878 


103,679. 
Excess  of  females  77;  Aliens  of  both  sexes  6,985;  Persons  of  color  not 
slaves  7,774 ;  Persons  of  color,  slaves,  677. 

Indians. — The  remains  of  the  six  confederated  nations,  the 
Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Tusearoras,  Senecas,  Jayugas,  and 
Onondagas,  inhabit  the  western  parts  of  this  territory.  In  the 
war  of  the  revolution  all  these  tribes  were  in  favorof  the  English, 
except  the  Oneidas  and  Tusearoras.     The  Pagan  party  of  the 
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Oneida  'nation,  in  the  General  Council  iit  Oneida  the  25th  day 
of  January  1817,  pioposed  an  address  to  the  governor  of  the  state, 
requesting  to  be  known  in  all  future  transactions  as  "  the  second 
Christian  party  of  the  Oneida  nation  of  Iiulians."  Their  con- 
version was  produced  by  the  religious  instructions  of  a  war  chief 
of  the  Iroquois  nation,  Eleazer  Williams. 

Manners  and  Customs. — The  population  of  this  state  is  com- 
posed of  emigrants,  and  their  descendants,  from  every  country  of 
Europe,  and  also  from  the  New  England  states.  The  latter 
have  established  themselves  in  the  western  parts.  The  southern, 
including  the  city  of  New  York,  are  inhabited  by  the  descendants 
of  Dutch,  Scotch,  and  Irish.  The  first  constitute  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Albany,  Kingston,  and  other  villages ; 
and  there  are  several  little  colonies  of  German  farmers,  who,  like 
the  former,  retain  the  language,  habits,  and  customs  of  their 
forefathers.  Th<  Dutch  are  distinguished  by  their  aii-  and  dress, 
their  habit  of  smoking  tobacco,  and  their  great  attention  to  do- 
mestic cleanliness,  order,  and  economy.  The  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  population,  and  even  their  physical  character,  are 
daily  becoming  more  uniform.  Every  where  from  the  ocean  to 
the  lakes  we  see  the  same  robust  form,  and  healthy  complexion,, 
among  all  classes,  the  joint  effect  of  abundance  of  provisions, 
ease,  and  independence.  The  usual  period  of  marriage  for  males 
is  from  twentv-one  to  twentv-five,  for  females  from  sixteen  to 
twenty.     The  natives  are  remarkable  for  their  early  maturity. 

Diseases. —  The  prevailing  diseases  are  chiefly  of  an  inBamma- 
tory  nature ;  and  of  these  the  most  fatal  is  consumption  of  the 
lungs,  which,  of  late  years,  has  swept  off  about  a  sixth  of  the 
number  on  the  lists  of  mortality.  1  he  influenza  extended  over 
the  whole  country  in  the  year  1807,  and  few  persons  escaped  its 
attack.  7  he  dysentery  is  sometimes  epidemical  in  the  summer 
of  years  subject  to  great  variations  of  temperature.  Intermitting 
and  remitting  fevers  are  not  so  prevalent  as  formerly.  Scrofulous 
affections  are  rare.  In  the  marshy  places  of  the  western  counties 
a  disease,  called  the  lake  fever,  often  prevails  during  the  autum- 
nal haats;  and  Dr.  Barton  observed  many  cases  of  goitre  in  the 
Onondago  Valley,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mohawk  river. 
The  drowned  lands  in  Orange  county  are  so  unhealthy  during  the 
hot  season,  that  in  draining  them  the  most  sturdy  laborers  are 
overpowered  in  a  few  davs.- 
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I'lte  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1814  was  nearly 
100,000;  and  the  number  of  deaths,  according  to  the  bill  of 
mortality,  was  1974,  of  which  1062  were  males,  and  912  fe- 
males^ as  follows : 

Under  1  year,   ----.-  40T 

From  1  to      2 JOO 

2  to      5 W2 

5  to    10 Ill 

10  to  20 134 

20  to  30  - 280 

30  to  40 24r^ 

40  to  30 218 

50to  «0           -        ,        .         -        -  133 

60  to  70 91 

70  to  80 84 

80  to  90 35 

90  to  100           .        -        -         -        .  2 

100 2 

19T4 

Of  whom  572  died  of  pulmonary  consumption.  According  t» 
the  bill  of  mortality  published  by  the  board  of  health  for  the 
first  six  monti  s  of  1815,  the  number  of  deaths  was  1097,  of 
which  329  were  occasioned  by  this  disease.  Its  ravages  are 
chiefly  confined  to  persons  in  the  vigor  of  age  of  both  sexes,  but 
more  particularly  to  females,  which  is  probably  owing  to  impru* 
dent  dress  during  the  excessive  variations  of  temperature.  Not- 
withstanding the  annual  ravages  of  this  disease,  and  the  occa- 
sional return  of  dysentery,  of  yellow  and  intermitting  fever,  we 
must  not  infer  that  the  climate,  in  its  nature,  is  unfriendly  to 
health.  In  the  villages  and  country  places  the  cultivators  gene- 
rally arrive  at  a  good  old  age,  retaining  to  the  last  moment  the 
full  use  of  their  faculties.  Of  this  I  saw  several  remarkable  in- 
stances in  the  town  of  Kinderhook,  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Hudson  river,  140  miles  north  of  New  York,  where  Isaac 
Nosburgh  died  at  the  age  of  105  ;  three  brothers  of  the  same 
name  at  the  age  of  90,  and  a  sister  at  93.  Mrs.  Pryn  of  the 
same  place,  in  1802,  had  reached  her  eighty-fourth  year,  and 
was  then  in  excellent  health ;  and  two  slaves,  the  one  a  biack^' 
man,  a  native  of  the  place,  belonging  to  Mr.  Nosburgh,  the 
other  an  African,  were  supposed  to  have  lived  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. In  other  towns  there  are  many  similar  instances  of  Ion- 
gevity. 
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The  pestilential,  or  yellow  fever,  has  never  prevailed* except 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  has  entirely  ceased  since  the  year 
ISO'),  when  rigorous  measures  of  precaution  were  first  enforced 
by  the  board  of  health.  In  1803  it  prevailed  from  the  middle  of 
.liily  to  the  1st  of  October,  and  the  deaths  occasioned  thereby 
were  nearly  700. 

The  immoderate  use  of  anient  spirits  is  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  premature  d  jath.  In  the  city  of  New  York  they  are 
retailed  in  1600  grocers*  shops,  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

Constitution. — The  constitution  of  this  state  was  established, 
by  the  convention  empowered  for  that  purpose,  in  1777,  and 
atterwaids  revised  and  amended  in  1801.  It  consists  of  vo 
Icf^islative  bodies,— a  senate  and  house  of  assembly.  I'he  mem- 
l)eis  of  assembly  are  elected  annually  by  ballot,  in  the  different 
couiitiesj  by  electors,  who  must  be  freeholders,  to  the  value  of 
fifty  dollars,  or  persons  of  full  age,  residents  therein,  who  have 
rented  tenements  of  five  dollars  yearly  value,  and  paid  taxes  six 
months  previous  to  the  election.  The  senators,  elected  every 
four  years,  by  districts,  are  divided  into  four  classes,  so  that  a 
f  inn  til  of  the  members  are  renewed  annually.  The  citizens,  by 
\vl)om  they  are  elected,  must  possess  clear  freehold  estates,  to 
tlic  value  of  250  dollars.  When  the  constitution  was  amended, 
'it  was  determined,  that  the  permanent  number  of  senators 
should  be  32  j  and  that  of  the  assembly  150;  to  which  they 
were  to  be  increased  at  the  rate  of  two  members  for  every  year, 
I'he  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  priests  of  every  denomination, 
are  incapable  of  holding  any  place  or  oflfiQe,  civil  or  military. 
The  executive  power  resides  in  a  governor,  lieutenant  governor, 
and  council.  The  last,  composed  of  four  senators,  is  chosen 
annually  by  the  legislature,  one  for  each  of  the  four  great  dis- 
tricts, into  which  the  state  is  divided.  The  govern'or,  who  must 
be  a  freeholder  of  the  state,  is  elected  for  three  years,  by  persons 
possessed  of  freeholds,  worth  100  pounds  wore  than  the  debts 
charged  on  them.  He  is  commander-in-cliief  of  the  l.jjid  and 
sea  forces ;  is  empowered  to  assemble  the  legislative  bodies,  and 
prorogue  their  session  ;  also  to  su!>pend  the  execution  of  a  sen- 
tence, in  capital  cises,  till  the  sitting  of  the  legislature,  provi- 
ded the  offender  be  not  an  assassin,  or  traitor  to  his  country.  In 
concurrence  with  the  council,  of  which  he  is  president,  he  has 
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the  right  of  nominating,  annually,  almost  all  other  officers  of 
the  state.  Hia  principal  duties  are  to  inform  the  people  of  the 
situation  of  puhlic  affairs ;  to  recommend  such  measures  as  he 
may  think  useful  to  the  well-being  of  the  republic ;  to  treat  of 
current  aft'airs  with  the  civil  and  military  officers  j  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  observed  and  executed  j  to  expedite  such  measures  as 
may  be  resolved  on  by  the  legislature;  and  to  correspond  on 
great  national  subjects  with  the  national  congress.  In  case  of 
impeachment,  removal,  resignation,  absence,  or  death,  all  the 
duties  of  his  office  are  performed  by  the  lieutenant-governor, 
until  another  governor  is  elected.  The  lieutenant-governor  is 
chosen  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  term ;  and  is  pre- 
sident of  the  senate,  and  has  a  casting  voice  when  the  votes  are 
equally  divided.  In  case  of  the  death  of  this  officer,  during  his 
term  of  service,  the  senators  are  empowered  to  elect  one  of  their 
own  members,  pro  hac  vice.  The  senators,  from  the  state  to 
the  general  congress,  are  chosen  annually  by  ballot,  by  the  two 
houses  of  assembly ;  first  by  a  concurrent  vote,  and,  in  case  of 
disagreement,  by  a  joint  votej  the  representatives  are  choseu 
by  districts,  without  regard  to  residence. 

All  determinations  of  one  house  must  be  approved  of  by  the 
other,  and  then  submitted  to  a  council,  composed  of  the  governor, 
chancellor,  and  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  or  at  least  by  two 
of  them,  for  examination  and  revision ;  and  the  bill  must  be  re- 
turned in  the  course  of  ten  days  to  the  legislative  body  from 
\vliom  it  originated  ,  accompanied  with  their  comments,  obser- 
vations, or  objections,  notwithstanding  which,  it  has  the  force  of 
law,  if  approved  of  by  two- thirds  of  the  members  of  the  senate 
and  assembly.  If  a  difference  of  opinion  should  exist  between 
these  two  houses,  commissaries  are  chosen  in  each,  by  ballot,  to 
examine  and  determine  on  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  legis- 
lature is  authorized  to  naturalize,  in  such  manner  as  they  sKall 
think  proper,  all  persons  born  beyond  sea,  and  without  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  who  wish  to  become  subjects  and 
residents  of  the  state,  to  which  they  must  swear  allegiance,  after 
having  abjured  and  renounced  all  foreign  allegiance,  and  subjec- 
tion in  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters. 

The  English  statute  laws,  and  the  acts  of  assembly  under  the 
king's  government,  which  formed  the  law  of  the  province,  on  the 
19th  of  April  177o  became  the  law  of  the  state,  but  subject  to 
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alteration  by  the  legislature.  All  grants  by  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  or  under  his  autiiority,  after  the  l4th  of  October  177j, 
were  declared  void. 

This  constitution  differs  from  that  of  Massachussetts;  1.  In 
the  election  of  representatives  by  counties,  jind  not  by  villages  or 
towns.  2.  In  leaving  the  senators  in  office  four  years  consecu- 
tively. And  .'3.  In  the  revision  of  the  laws  by  the  council  chosen 
by  the  legislature. 

Judiciary. — The  judges,  who  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  council,  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  to  the  age 
of  sixty  years.  This  limitation,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  state  of 
New  York,  has  been  censured,  as  no  provision  whatever  is  made 
for  the  dismissed  judge,  who  is  thrown  destitute  on  the  world,  at 
a  time  of  life  when  he  cannot  enter  into  any  other  line  of  busi- 
ness. The  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief  justice,  and  four 
associate  judges.  The  circuit  courts,  for  opening  trials,  are  held 
in  each  county  by  a  single  judge;  and  the  whole  court  meets 
four  times  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  granting  new  trials,  hearing 
appeals,  or  setting  aside  verdicts.  The  county  and  mayor's 
courts,  from  which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  supreme  court,  consist 
of  from  four  to  eight  associate  judges.  The  trial  is  by  jury.  The 
court  of  quarter  ^ssions,  with  criminal  jurisdiction,  is  held  in 
each  county,  by  the  county  court  judges,  and  has  power  to  try 
all,  except  capital  cases,  namely,  murder  and  arson,  which  are 
decided  by  the  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  held  by  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  and  his  associfites. 

A  great  improvement  in  criminal  jurisprudence  is  ihe  esta- 
blishment of  a  statfe  prison,  or  penitentiary,  at  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  where  great  crimes, 
rape,  robbery,  burglary,  sodomy,  and  forgery,  are  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  life;  and  lesser  offences,  for  a  term  of  years 
not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  twenty.  In  1814,  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  was  4VA  ;  men,  419;  women,  ?■>.  Of  213  cri- 
minals, there  were  153  white  men;  11  white  women;  23  black 
men;  2G  black  women, — 173  were  Americans,  and  40  were 
foreigners:  loH  were  convicted  for  grand  larceny;  26,  forgery; 
7,  burglary;  6,  assault  and  battery;  2,  arson;  I,  bigamy;  2, 
breaking  prison  ;  1,  felony;  3,  highway  robbery ;  1,  misdemea- 
nour; 3,  perjury;  3,  rape;  1,  robbery;  and  1,  unnatural  crime, 
— 19  were  condemned  for  life, 
22. — VOL.  II.  c 
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The  expencc  of  the  prison,  In  April  1817,  amounted  to  nearly 
50,000  dollars  per  aniiutii,  exchisive  of  that  for  conveying  the 
convicts  thither.  The  nuiuUer  of  prisoners  was  about  500  du- 
ring the  last  five  years,  in  which  period,  740  convicts  were  par- 
doned, and  77  dischur^ed  by  the  expirarion  of  their  sentences. 
Of  those,  who,  within  that  snme  tiihe,  were  committed  for  se- 
cond and  third  offences,  about  two-thirds  had  been  discharged 
from  their  former  sentences  by  pardon  ;  and  of  23,  the  whole 
number  convicted  of  second  and  third  offences,  in  1815,  20  had 
been  previously  pardoned,  aud  only  3  discharged  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  law, 

Expencc  of  Lhr'uig. — ^The  pi-ice  of  every  article  has  augment- 
ed with  the  population  J  and  the  manner  of  living,  since  the  re- 
volution, has  nndergone  a  cojisidorabJe  change ;  especially  in  the 
towns  and  villages,  where  the  expt  iisive  custon)s  of  Europe  have 
been  gradually  introdticcd.  The  annual  consumption  of  Madeira, 
Porto,  and  Bourdeaux  wines  is  now  very  great,  so  that  these 
have  almost  become  articles  of  necessity.  Living  is  much  more 
expensive  in  the  towns  than  iti  the  country;  but  in  the  later  it  is 
every  where  nearly  the  same,  owing  to  the  great  facility  pf  water 
communication.  The  price  of  lands  and  wood  has  gradually 
augmented.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  generally  cloth- 
ed in  a  comfortable  manner ;  and  no  person  is  ever  seen  withoirt 
shoes  and  stockings.* 

»Tlic  f.iUowiiiu;  fable,  though  not  rigorously  exact,  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  price  of  arlicirs  ncrossary  to  life,  at  New  York  city: 

O.     C.  D.     C. 

"iii*  The  pound   6f  beef,   mutton, 
veal,  and  venison,  181,5. 


Thebushelof  wheat,  JunelSIP,  I 


Corn,       -        .        - 

-     1 

0 

Barley,  1S16,       - 

1 

0 

Potatoes,  18lj, 

-     0 

it.i 

Turnips, 

0 

:3l 

Beans.     - 

-     0 

m 

Oats,  I8lf) 

0 

(i.) 

The  barrel  of  best  flour, 

.     8 

■'ir* 

Beer, 

G 

fifl 

Pickled  rnd-fish,     - 

.     6 

25 

Oneida  eels, 

-       10 

0 

Salmon,           t 

-  15 

0 

0 
0 
0 


\'> 

'11 
7 

15 
25 


l^acon,  I  SI  5.  - 
Buiter, 

Bu(ter,  June  18(8.  -    0 

<"heese,  1815.        -         -         0 

Cheese,  June  1816,  -     0 

The  cord  of  vrood,  1815.    -        1 

Boarding  in  the  country,  per 

week.  .        -        .         -20 

Boarding  io  the  towns,       -         4,    O 
Boarding  in  the  tonrns,  1810.      5       o 
The  gallon  of  whisky,  1815,       0    45    Mechancs' house  rent  in  towns 

Cider,  -        -        -        1     .50         per  year,  1815.  p        -     80      0 

The  interest  of  money  is  6  per  ceiri. 
♦  In  Jefferson  cnunty,  the  price  during;  and  since  the  war  l»as  been  two  dollars,  and  ten  yeavs 
previous  to  that  period  it  was  never  less  than  one  doHar. 
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Religion. — The  free  exercise  and  cnjoynicnt  of  religious  pro- 
fession and  woiship  is  secured  by  the  constitution,  which  de- 
clares, "  that  we  are  required  by  the  bcnevoloiit  princijjlcs  (»f 
rational  liberty,  not  only  to  expel  civil  tviiuiny,  but  also  to  guard 
against  civil  oppression  and  intolerance,  whcrcwilli  the  bigotry 
and    ambition    of  weak   and   wicked   priest'*  and  priiices  have 
scourged  munkiiid.     No  niinistcr  of  the  gospel,  or  priest  of  any 
denomination,  can  ever  hold  any  civil  or  niilitury  office  or  place 
within  the  state."     It  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  in  iy04, 
that   all   religious  denominations   may  regulate  their    temporal 
concerns  by  a  corporate  body  of  trustees,  to  consist  of  from  three 
to  nine  members  ;  and  that  a  cqngregation  may  hold  estates,  of 
which  the  annual  revenue  does  not  exceed  .'JOOO  dollars. 

The  different  denominations  are — English  Presbyterians,  Dutch 
Reformed,  Congregationalists,  Episcopalians,  Quakers,  Metho- 
dists, Baptists,  German  Lutherans,  Moravians,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Shakers,  Jews,  Universal  Friends,  Anabaptists,  and  Scot^'h 
Cameronians.       The    Presbyterians  are   the   most   nuincrous. 
The  next  are  the  Episcopalians,  who,  in  ISll,  had  42  churches 
and  47  clergymen,  and  probably  have  now  t,wice  the  number. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  general  convention  of  the  Bap- 
tists, held  in  Philadelphia  in  May  1817,  the  number  of  their 
churches  was  then  321  j  that  of  members,  2.'3,.)58;  and  there 
was  no  return  from  five  churches.     In  1814,  the  legislature  of 
the  state  granted  the  sum  of  4000  dollars  to  the  Asbury  African 
church,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  and 
the  establishment  of  a  school.     The  whole  number  of  ministers 
is  about  500,  which,  according  to  the  calculation  of  ]\Ir.  Bcecher, 
ought  to  be  doubled  tor  a  population  of  1,000,000.     They  are 
supported  by  the  voluntary-t-ontributions  of  the  people,  raised  by 
subscription,  or  by  a  tax  on  the  pews ;  except  the  T)utch  iind 
Episcopalian  churches,  which  have  property  in  different  places  to 
a  considerable  amount. 

'Skices. — The  legislature,  by  an  act  passed  the  31st  day  of 
March  1817,  have  declared  the  final  and  total  abolition  of  sla- 
very from  the  4th  day  of  July  1827,  on  which  day,  every  negro, 
mulatto,  or  mustee,  born  before  the  4th  of  July  179.0,  is  to  be 
free  ;  and  those  born  after  that  date— if  males,  are  also  to  be- 
come free  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  year$ — if  females,  at  twen^ 
ty-live  years. 
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J'diical'um, — Sihools,  Colleges. — Since  the  establishment  of 
ii»coi|)orat«.'d  aca'Iemics,-  the  sons  of  farmers,  merchants,  and 
prolcssionul  men,  receive  a  regular  classical  education  in  those 
seminaries,  where  the  course  of  studies  is  similar  to  that  of  Eu- 
rope. Before  the  revolution,  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  there  are  still  some  of  this  de- 
scription, though  un  increasing  desire  of  being  able  to  read  the 
Scriptures,  the  laws,  newspaj>ers,  and  political  pamphlets,  and 
of  becoming  a  magistrate,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  has  nearly 
overcome  this  ignorance,  so  common  in  European  countries. 
The  state  fund  for  the  support  of  schools  amounted,  in  181 1,  to 
48;j,32G  dollars,  affording  an  atniual  revenue  of  36,427  dollars. 
In  the  year  181'),  the  number  of  common  and  primary  schools 
in  the  state  was  2()21  ;  the  number  of  scholars,  H0,10();  the 
expence  of  instruction,  5.),720  dollars.  The  city  and  county  of 
New  York,  not  comprehended  in  the  act  for  school  districts, 
and  the  city  of  Albany,  are  not  included  in  this  return,  which, 
besides,  was  considered  as  far  short  of  the  real  number  of  chil- 
dren, supposed  to  amount,  at  least,  to  200,000  in  5000  districts, 
in  which  common  schools  are  established.  In  April  1811,  the 
superintendent  of  the  common  shools  reported  to  the  legislature, 
that  there  was  at  this  period  within  the  state,  exclusive  of  the 
city  anc|  connty  of  New  York,  at  least  iiOOO  common  schools, 
which  have  been  formed  and  kept  up  under  the  act  for  their 
establishment,  and  that  the  number  of  children  annually  taught 
in  them  exceeds  200,000 ;  that  the  sum  distributed  the  prece- 
ding year  from  the  common  school  fund  was  about  65^000  dol- 
lars. These  funds  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  colleges  and  academies  are  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  of  agents,— a  corporate  body  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, of  which  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  are  mem- 
bers ex  officio.  The  officers  of  this  body  are  a  chancellor  and 
vice-chancellor,  a  treasurer  and  secretary,  who  meet  annually  in 
the  chamber  of  the  assembly,  after  the  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture. They  are  empowered  to  incorporate  colleges  and  acade- 
mies ;  to  confer  degrees  of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  master 
of  arts,  or  doctor  of  medicine ;  and  to  distribute  the  funds,  as 
they  may  judge  proper,  among  the  different  seminaries.  It  is 
their  duty  to  visit  the  schools  and  academies  once  a-year,  and  to 
m^ke  a  report  thereon  to  the  legislature.     For  these  reasons^  no 
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ro};ent  or  inspector  of  colleges  can  be  prcsidont  or  tru'^tec  of  any 
College  or  academy. 

The  number  of  printing  establishments  in  the  state  now  ex- 
ceeds lOD;  and  there  are  about  seventy  newspapers,  of  which 
six  in  the  city  of  New  York  appear  dai'y. 

J<rrivulture, — This  science  has  made  rapid  progress  within 
these  few  years,  particularly  in  the  county  ot  Dutchess,  where  it 
is  encouraged  by  those  of  the  greatest  wealth  and  influence  in 
the  state.  The  introduction  of  gypsum  as  a  manure  has  consi- 
dertblv  increased  the  value  of  land,  except  near  the  sea- shore, 
where,  owing  to  some  cause  not  yet  well  explained,  it  has  no 
influence  on  vegetation.  The  cereal  plants  cultivated  in  the  state 
are  maize,  winter  wheat,  rye,  black  wheat,  winter  barley,  sum- 
mer barley,  oats.  'I'he  two  first  are  most  cultivated.  Wheat  is 
generally  sown  in  Autumn,  and  the  richest  lands  are  reserved  for 
this  crop.  Maizse  thrives  well  in  a  loose,  loamy,  or  sandy  soil. 
Barley  is  sown  in  the  southern  parts;  but  the  grain  is  inferior  iu 
quality  to  that  of  Europe.     Buck-wheat  yields  large  products. 

The  roots  and  esculelit  plants  are  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  pum- 
kins,  melons.  The  filamentous  plants  are  flax  and  hemp :  the 
last  is  found  to  succeed  in  rich  moist  vallies  called  bottom 
grounds,  some  of  which  have  yrelded  600  pounds  per  acre.  The 
fruit-bearing  trees  generally  cultivated  are  the  apple,  peach,  pear, 
cherry,  and  plum  trees.  The  Spitzenberg  apple,  and  that  known 
by  the  name  of  Newton  pippin,  are  of  a  superior  quality.  The 
peach  in  the  southern  parts  is  produced  in  such  greafr  abundance, 
that  in  some  places  it  serves  as  nourishment  for  swine ;  and  it  is 
now  found  to  thrive  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie.  'J'he  vine  is 
successfully  cultivated  in  some  of  the  gardens  of  farmers.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  water-melons  are  raised  throughout  the 
state.  The  grasses,  which  grow  luxuriantly,  and  afford  excel- 
lent food  for  cattle,  are  the  lucerne,  white  and  red  clover,  blue 
grass,  tall  meadow  oats,  and  Timothy  grass.  The  leaves  of 
maize,  and  the  straw  of  oats,  peas,  and  barley,  are  used  as  win» 
ter  fodder.  The  course  of  husbandry  is  as  follows  :  spring  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  peas,  rye,  and  flax,  are  sown  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  1st  of  May  :  and  during  the  two  first  weeks  of  this 
month  the  Indian  corn  is  planted,  and  then  potatoes.  Wheat, 
oats,  and  barley  are  cut  iu  August,  after  which  the  winter  wheat 
is  sown.     Buck-wheat,  which  is  sown  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
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ii  cut  ill  tlu'  middle  of  October,  and  the  Iiidinn  corn  al)Out  the 
aaiiie  time. 

Price  of  Iixplvmcnts  of  .ifrriciillure, — Oxcii  |)er  yoke,  7(^ 
dollars;  a  cokv,  1')j  uii  ox  enrt,  ,'J();  necessary  f',rniinf;  iiteiisiN, 
1.1  J  a  pood  log-house,  divided  iuto  two  apartments,  made  by 
hired  men,  100;  a  small  log-house,  twenty  feet  sijuare,  fiO;  a 
small  grist  mill  and  saw  mill  may  he  huilt  tor  1000;  gvpsum 
near  the  Capuga  Lake,  from  three  to  four  dollars  per  ton. 

Price  of  Liihor. —  Labor  per  day,  1  dollar;  masons  and  car- 
penters, I  dollar,  50  cents;  mechanics  with  food,  1  dollSr; 
smiths'  work  per  pound,  2<)  cents. 

Price  of  Lands. — The  land  of  the  Oenessee  country,  in  the 
year  \704f  was  sold  at  2.")  cents  per  acre,  and  in  the  year  l.SOO, 
at  10  dollars.  In  the  month  of  October  1815,  G4,000  acres 
were  sold  at  New  York,  of  which  the  highest  price  was  35,  and 
the  lowest  2  dollars.  Lands  of  the  tract  called  the  Holland 
Purchase,  extending  from  the  Pennsylvania  line  to  the  banks  oi 
the  Genessee  and  to  Lake  Ontario,  sell  at  S  dollars  50  cents. 
Of  the  money  5  per  cent  is  paid  in  cash,  and  the  remainder  in 
six  yearly  instalments,  payable  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  year, 
with  interest  for  the  last  six  years,  and  the  interest  due  from  the 
date  of  the  sale,  if  the  purchaser  neglects  to  make  certain  im- 
j)rovemcnts  the  first  year.  20  per  cent  is  allowed  for  cash.  In 
Ontario  county  improved  farms  bring  40  dollars  per  acre ;  un- 
cleared land,  5  ;  partly  cleared,  15  j  land  iu  the  vicinity  of  vil- 
lages, 10.  The  Pulteney  estate,  near  Geneva,  sells  at  3  dollars, 
with  credit  from  four  to  seven  years,  and  interest  from  the  date 
of  the  sale. 

Lands  near  Utica  sell  at  from  40  to  100  dollars ;  improved 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manlius  Square,  from  10  to  30; 
lots  in  Utica  village,  from  50  to  60  feet  in  front,  and  from  100 
to  130  in  depth,  sell  from  200  to  1000  dollars  ;  out- lots  of  12 
acres  for  5000.  At  Sacket  village,  lots  of  half  an  acre  bring 
from  250  to  1200;  lots  in  the  village  of  Canandaigua,  twenty- 
two  rods  in  front  and  sixty-five  deep,  having  out-lots  of  thirty 
acres,  sell  from  500  to  1000;  the  out-lots  from  80  to  100. 

On  the  river  St.  Lawrervce  and  Lake  Ontario,  two  townships, 
one  of  50,000,  the  other  of  70,000  acres,  are  advertised  for 
sale,  by  Mr.  Le  Ray  de  Chaumont,  on  the  following  terms : 
seven  years  credit  for  the  principal,  the  interest  paid  annually ; 
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alluwunce  of  .'J  per  cent,  per  atiiiuni  on  ull  puyrncnts  tmulc  before 
fJrrv  Ix'coino  di.    ;  wlioat  and  pota-sh  ri'ceivfti  in  lieu  of  cash. 
A  Value  of  lands  and  houiics,  «s  fstublished  l>y  the  assessors  of 

the  direct  tax : 


III  nvl'),  taiiil-), 
III  1814  tliry  vfor.*  valiird  nt 


7l,fiHr).(i7.-i 


loo,;wo,TOrt 

V'r^4<J4,DI(» 
IS'i.lU.V.H 


Incrrasf  in  fiflcfii  years, 

/lifrknlinTc  ami  Manttf act  urea. — Thii  state,  blessed  wIUi  9 
fertile  soil,  and  partieularly  favored  by  its  water  tonununieaiion, 
has  made  uucnujinon  progress  in  agriculture,  nianufacturts,  and 
fomincrce.  The  inhabitants  of  different  districts  have  vied  with 
each  otiur  in  opening  roads  and  canals,  constructing  bridges, 
iTccting  corn  and  saw-inills,  and  vviitcr-nuichinery  of  every 
Mnd. 

I'vixiiict  nf  Animul  Suhstaiiccs. — Leather  tfui- works  8(i7,  va- 
Jne  1,2!)!!,,")  12  dollars  j  hats,  from  121  manufactories,  2il),0o:» 
dolii.rs. 

(oHtmcnc. — Uefv»re  tlic  revolution,  the  commerce  of  this 
*tatc'  was  already  very  flourishing.  All  the  productions  of  New 
1-ngland  were  successfully  cultivated ;  and  the  quality  of  different 
kiiid^  of  grain  was  found  to  be  superior.  The  Indian  tribes  fur- 
jfisiu'd  peltry  of  various  kinds.  In  the  space  of  twelve?  months, 
commencing  the  2.")lh  of  March  183."),  211  sea  vessels  entered, 
and  222  cleared  from  the  ports  of  New  York.  The  chief  com- 
merce was  with  the  Antilles,  with  England  and  Ireland.  The 
imports  from  Great  Hiirnin  amounted  to  ir>(),0()()  pounds  ster- 
ling, in  merchandise  of  different  kinds.  The  oidy  currency  was 
paper-money,  which  ^amounted  to  70, 0(H)  pounds.  The  ex- 
change on  London,  in  lij'SO,  was  between  70  and  7'>  per  cent. 
The  port  of  New  York,  on  account  of  its  central  situation,  the 
facility  of  inland  trade,  and  short  and  easy  access  to  the  ocean, 
is  become  the  great  emporium  of  the  American  commerce,  and 
pays  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  whole  revenue,  arising  from  duties  on 
the  importation  of  goods.  The  average  annual  amount,  inclu- 
ding duties  on  tonnage,  exceeds  4,000,000  of  dollars.  The  ex- 
ports of  this  state,  when  a  province  of  England,  taken  on  an 
iivcrage  of  three  years,  after  the  peace  of  1703,  amounted  to 
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526,000  pounds  sterling.  The  greater  part  ccnisistcd  of  the  p»a- 
duce  of  the  land.  The  imports  amounted  to  5.*}  1,000.  In  IJ'^O, 
the  whole  number  of  vessels  in  foreign  and  coasting  voyages, 
which  entered  inwards,  was  232 ;  the  number  which  cleared 
outwards,  286.  The  exports,  in  1807,  amounted  to  26,357,963  ; 
and  in  1810,  they  were  calculated  at  17,242,330  dollars,  of 
which  10,928,753  were  domestic,  and  6,313,577  foreign.  la 
1809,  the  tonnage  of  the  state  was  252,06.»  tons.  The  expor- 
tation of  foreign  articles  has  decreased,  while  those  of  domestic 
origin  have  increased  to  a  great  extent.  In  1805,  the  foreign 
articles  amounted  to  15,384,833  dollars.  The  domestic  articles 
consist  of  wheat,  maize,  rye,  flour,  meal,  bread,  and  biscuit, 
horses,  cattle,  beef,  porV,  tallow,  hams,  lard,  butter,  cheese, 
pot  and  pearl  ashes.  The  annual  quantity  of  wheat  exported 
has  been  estimated  at  6,000,000  of  bushels,  though  a  consider- 
able portion  is  imported  from  New  Jersey  and  the  New  England 
states.  The  trade  of  the  Hudson  river  exceeds  50,000,000  of 
dollars.  That  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  is  rapidly  increasing. 
A  cargo  of  furs,  which  arrived  at  Buffalo,  in  ISll,  was  valued 
at  150,000  dollars.  The  New  York  l>.i.>ctory,  for  1816,  con- 
tains a  list  of  952  packet-boats,  steam-boats,  &;c.  which  ply  be- 
tween that  port,  and  places  on  the  north  and  east  rivers  j  and 
also  between  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  union. 

Canals. — The  cana!  at  the  Little  Falls  of  the  Mohawk,  where 
there  is  a  descent  cf  forty-two  feet,  was  completed,  in  1795, 
The  car;il  at  Rome,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  which  connects 
the  waters  of  the  Modawk  with  Lake  Ontario,  was  completed 
in  1797.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  drawing  two  feet  water,  and 
carrying  from  three  to  fifteen  tons.  The  new  canal  along  the 
Seneca  Falls,  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  was 
opened  in  1JS15,  and  is  now  navigated  by  boats  seventy  feet  in 
length.  By  means  of  these  canals  a  boat  navigation  has  been 
opened  through  Oneida  lake  and  Oswego  river,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  short  portages  in  the  latter,  between  Schenectady 
and  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of  203  n)iles.  It  is  proposed  to 
form  a  communication  between  the  Hudson  river  and  Lake  Erie, 
by  means  of  a  canal  which  will  admit  the  passage  of  boats. 
Several  hundred  workmen  are  already  eni|>loyed  in  this  great  en- 
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STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT.* 

Situation  and  E^rtent.— 'Between  4l'»  and  41"  2  north  lati- 
tude, and  3''  20'  and  5"  east  longitude  from  Washington. 
Hounded  on  the  north  by  Massachussetts ;  south  by  Long  Island 
Sound  ;  east  by  Rhode  Island  ;  west  by  New  York.  This  state 
stretches  ninety  miles  along  the  sea-coast.  The  Massachussetts 
line  of  boundary  is  seventy-two,  and  that  which  separates  it 
from  Rhode  Island  is  forty- 6ve  milps  long. 

-^rea.— 4000  square  miles,  ojr  2,560,000  acres. 

Mountains, — The  Toghconnuc  chain  of  mountains  runs  north- 
ward from  Ridgefield,  between  the  western  boundary  of  the  state 
and  the  Housatonic  river.  On  the  eastern  side  is  another  paral- 
i  lei  range,  the  summit  of  which,  in  Litchfield,  is  500  feet  above 
the  adjacent  level  country.  The  Blue  Hills,  in  Southington,  are 
,  1000  feet  high.  The  Middleton  mountains,  which  run  north- 
east from  Newhavcn  to  the  White  Mountain  range,  have  an  el<;- 
vation  between  700  and  800  feet. 

Aspect  qf'  the  Country,  and  Nature  of  the  SqU-^TUq  soil  is 
generally  fertile,  except  in  the  southern  parts,  where  it  is  sandy 
and  barren.  The  most  extensive  level  tracts  are  near  the  coast, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  the  Qqinebaug, 
an  eastern  branch  of  the  Thames.  Along  the  valley  of  tlje 
Connecticut  river,  the  soil  is  a  fine  sandy  loatn,  wjth  3  clRVcy 
bottom.  This  valley  is  about  two  miles  in  breadth ;  {incl  on  hav- 
ing it,  the  soil  on  both  sides  beponjes  sandy,  antj  iu  soi)»e  places 
stoney. 

Tcmperat are. -^Tlie  temperature  is  similar  to  that  of  Massf^- 
chussetts ;  and,  though  cold  in  winter,  is  generally  very  healthy. 
Frost  and  snow  continue  three  months ;  the  winter  comnicnf-'ing 
about  the  first  of  November,  and  ending  the  first  of  Mav<?h» 
Near  the  Connecticut  river,  apples  and  cherries  are  in  blosjjom 
the  first  of  May.    Ti»e  greatest  heat  is  iji  July  and  August.    The 


*  So  named  from  the  river  whieh  traverses  the  state,  foriperly  written 
Qiionectiquot,  and  signifying  Long  Rjver. 

The  name  of  New  England  wos  applied  to  all  that  portion  of  tlie  United 
States'  territory  which  lies  eastward  of  the  river  Hudspn,  including  the  five 
states  of  Vermont,  Jfew  ilampshire,  .Massachussetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Counccliciit, 
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weather  is  very  variable,  depending  on  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
The  north-west  wind  brings  cold;  the  north-east,  storms;  and 
the  south-west,  the  most  prevalent,  is  the  sure  forerunner  of 
warmth  and  rain.  In  summer,  the  mercury  (Fahr.)  seldom  rises 
above  ninety- one  degrees,  and  is  generally  lower  by  six  or  seven 
degrees.  The  greatest  cold  ever  experienced  was  ten  degrees 
below  zero. 

Minerals. — Iron  ore  is  found  at  Salisbury,  Canaan,  Cole- 
brook,  Stafford,  Kent,  and  Kidgeiield.  The  brown  scaly  iron 
ore  of  Kent  and  Salisbury  yields  bar  iron  of  a  superior  quality. 
Native  silver,  containing  arsenic,  and  united  with  native  bismuth, 
is  found  Kt  Trumbull ;  lead  ore  in  Milford,  at  Trumbull,  and 
on  the  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river,  two  miles  below  Middle- 
ton  ;  copper  ore  in  Cheshire,  also  at  Symsbury  and  Fairfield. 
The  mines  at  Symsbury  were  worked  before  the  revolution,  and 
have  been  exhausted  of  their  ore.  Native  copper  at  Bristol,  in 
a  small  vein,  with  the  red  oxyde  of  copper.  A  mass  of  this 
metal,  weighing  ninety  pounds,  was  found  many  years  ago  on 
the  Hampden  Hills.  White  copper  ore  at  Fairfield,  twenty  two 
miles  from  Newhaven  ;  antimony  (sulphuret  of  antimony)  found 
in  Glastcnbury,  and  at  Harrington ;  ore  of  cobalt  (white)  at 
Chatham,  near  Middleton,  which  was  exported  to  England 
about  forty  years  ago;  freestone  at  Chatham,  East  Windsor, 
North  Haven,  Durham,  and  other  places.  In  East  Hartford 
and  Middleton  there  are  several  quairies  of  fine  red  stone,  which 
is  soft  and  easily  worked,  but  soon  becomes  hard,  by  exposure 
to  the  weather.  Serpentine  on  Milford  hills,  near  Newhaven. 
Its  color  is  yellow,  or  green,  and  it  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish. 
It  i«  fiMuid  in  masses  of  primitive  limestone.  Magnesian  lime- 
stone (dolomite)  at  Washington,  in  Litchfield  county,  and  near 
Newhaven,  of  a  friable  nature,  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
mineral  waters.  Bituminous  limestone,  of  a  black  color,  near 
Middleton.  Jasper,  near  Newhaven.  Beryl,  in  granite,  at 
Brookfield,  Huntington,  Chatham,  and  Haddam.  Marble,  of 
a  fine  texture  and  beautiful  green  color,  was  discovered  near 
Newhaven,  in  1814,  by  a  student  of  that  college.  Marble  also 
aliounds  in  Washington  and  New  Milford,  of  a  grey  and  blue 
color,  richly  variegated.  Garnets  are  found  at  Haddam  ;  soap- 
stone,  near  Newhaven ;  white  clay,  or  kaolin,  at  Washington, 
Litchfield  couiity,  of  which  a  species  of  porcelain  is  made ;  it  ir 
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not  in  great  quantity.  A  fine  yellow  pigment  was  discovered  at 
'Joland,  in  180!).  Mica,  (known  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  name 
of  isinglass,)  of  a  violet  color,  at  Woodbury.  The  bituminous 
inflammable  substance,  known  by  the  name  of  shale,  containing 
impressions  of  fish  and  vegetables,  distinctly  nmrked,  is  found  at 
Wcstheld,  near  Middleton.  Coal. — A  bed  extends  from  New- 
have?>,  across  Connecticut  river,  at  Middleton,  where  it  is  seve- 
ral miles  in  breadth,  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

Vegetable  Kingdom. — The  principal  forest  trees  are  :  Oak — 
white,  red,  and  black;  mountain  chestnut,  butter-nut;  white, 
bitter,  and  shagbark  walnut ;  common  and  slippery  elm  ;  ash — 
white  and  swamped ;  maple — white  red,  and  sugar ;  pine — white 
pitch,  and  yellow;  button-wood,  or  plane  tree;  spruce — double 
and  single ;  cedar — swamp  and  red ;  juniper,  hemlock,  fir ; 
willow — white,  red,  and  yellow;  poplar — white,  black,  and 
aspen ;  dogwood — white  berried,  red  willow,  and  common  j 
hornbeam,  beech;  plum — mountain  and  black ;  sassafras,  alder, 
tulip  tree,  or  white-wood ;  basswood,  crab-apple,  crab-pear, 
black  mulberry,  locust  thorn;  birch — white  and  black  ;  pepper- 
idge.  Near  the  Connecticut  river  elm,  ash,  soft  maple,  and 
poplar  abound;  and  towards  the  mountains  butter: nut,  hickery, 
oak,  chestnut,  beech,  cherry,  and  pine. 

Population. — The  population,    at  different  epochs,    was  as 

follows :  :  .       . 

Ill  1670abatil  15,000 


I(i70  i'i,nH'y    incUidin;:  Blacks. 

17. >6  I. '{1,805  3,587 

1774  197,856  «),4C4 

178  ^  208,870  0,'273 

1790  237,946  2,704  Slaves. 

18(»'>  251,lt(;^  051 

1810  '26l,94'2  310 


2,808  Free  Blarks,  , 

5,330 

tj,453 

The  last  enumeration  gives  sixty  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

The  po|)\ilation  is  chiefly  in -towns  and  villj.ges,  situate  at  small 

distances  from  each  other.        •  1  >.' : c.     .  .■ 

Acconling  to  this  last  census,  there  were,       , 


I'liiler  sixteen  years  of  age,  - 
lift  ween  sixteen  and  for  t;^ -five, 
Above  forty-five, 


Males. 
.58,,3IO 
47,579 
'20,484 


Females. 
54,844 
5 1, '266 
22,696 


•ii>(' 


126,373       128,806 

The  annual  ctnio;ration  to  tha  other  states  is  estimated  at  from  12,000  tn 
15000  , 

Dtsenisei). — The  state  is  vjery  healthy.     The  yellow  fever  pre- 
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vaiied  at  New  Londloti  in  1708,  and  was  attributed  to  IqcdI 
causes,  for  it  wa^s  cotiBned  to  a  part  of  the  city  only,  and  the 
distemper  was  not  comtliunicated  by  persons  dying  in  places 
where  the  air  was  plirb. 

Chatader  nnd  Mamipn.-^X  jjreat  tnajotity  of  the  Inhabitants 
(ulttiost  entirely  of  £ngli.^h  descent)  arc  farmers,  who  lead  a  very 
industJ-ioUs  and  temperate  life*  Dr.  Morse  observes,  "that  they 
are  fond  of  having  the  most  trifling  disputes  settled  according  to 
l&w  ;  and  that  this  litigious  spirit  affords  etnployment  and  sup- 
port for  a  numerous  body  of  lawyers  t  the  clergy  preserve  a  kind 
of  arii^tocraticiil  balance  in  the  very  democrattcal  government  of 
the  state  ;  and  the  base  business  of  electioneering  is  but  little 
knoWil,  They  are  extremely  attentive  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
church,  From  which  no  person  absents  himself  except  from  some 
Cxtfaordin.Uy  motive."  The  atntiscments  consist  of  dancing,  ri- 
ding, visiting,  and  leading.  Morse- racing  and  cock-fighting  arc 
prohibited.  The  sound  of  the  parish  bell,  at  nine  in  the  even- 
ing, summons  everj  person  to  his  home.  Duelling  is  considered 
as  highly  immoral,  and  no  inhabitant  of  this  state  has  ever  been 
known  to  have  received  a  challenge.  Capital  punishment  is  so 
rare,  that  it  does  not  take  place  oftener  than  once  in  eight  or 
ten  years.  By  a  law  of  1667,  three  years  voluntary  separation 
Constitutes  a  divorce  ;  which  has  been  encouraged  by  this  very 
law  intended  for  its  suppression.  Divorces  are  now  common^ 
and  often  take  place  Ijv  mutual  consent  The  English  language 
is  spoken  with  a  pafticular  tone.  Many  words  losing  their  mean- 
ing, have  acquired  a  much  more  extensive  signification.  For 
example,  guess,  in  constant  u«e,  is  employed  to  denote  certainty 
as  well  as  conjecture.  The  term  notions  is  employed  to  denote 
small  articles  of  commerce.  Coftteinplatej  or  contemplation,  de* 
notes  intention,  or  resolution* 

The  name  of  Yankee,  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  and 
the  other  state  of^New  England,  by  the  southern  people,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Cherokee  word  Cankke,  which  signifies  coward 
or  slave  ;  and  had  allusion  to  their  refusal  of  aiding  in  the  war 
against  those  Indiaiis.  In  retaliation,  they  called  the  Virginians 
Buckskins,  on  account  of  their  trade  in  the  skins  of  the  deer. 

Con<^titittion.^-^T\\e  sovereign  power  is  lodged  in  two  houses, 
one  of  which,  called  the  Upper  House,  is  composed  of  the  go- 
vernor, depiity-governor,  and  twelVte  assistants,  or  couhsellors ; 
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the  other,  called  the  Lower  House  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
people.  These  united  form  the  general  court,  (^r  assembly,  and 
the  concurrence  of  both  is  necessary  for  the  passing  of  u  law. 
There  are  two  annual  elections,  in  May  and  October.  The 
chief  officers  are  chosen  annually,  and  the  representatives  half- 
yearly,  (the  number  in  each  town  not  to  exceed  two,)  by  elec- 
tors who  have  "  maturity  in  years,  a  quiet  and  peaceable  beha- 
viour, a  civil  conversation,  and  forty  shillings  freehold,  or  forty 
pounds  personal  estate.  ' 

The  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  are  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  assistants  by  twenty  persons  named  by  the  electors  the 
preceding  October;  eighty  towns  sending,'  two  represeiUatives, 
and  thirty-nine,  one  each,  the  present  house  consists  of  \99 

members. 

lii'ligioHS  Institutions.--^ThQre  are  thirteen  associations  and 
consociations ;  the  first  composed  of  ministers  only ;  the  second 
of  ministers,  with  a  delegate  from  their  respective  churches. 
The  general  association  in  Connecticut,  which  meets  annually 
in  June,  is  composed  of  two  representatives  from  each  district 
rissociation,  with  whom  is  united  a  representation  of  three  mem- 
i)ers  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
United  States ;  of  one  member  from  the  General  Convention  of 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches  in  Vermont ;  of  two 
members  from  the  General  Association  of  Massachussetts  Pro- 
jjcr ;  and  of  two  members  from  the  General  Association  of  New 
HampHhire.  The  same  number  of  representatives  is  sent  annu- 
ally to  these  several  bodies  from  the  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut. There  is  a  committee  of  twelve  members  chosen  for 
the  purpose  of  certifying  the  regular  standing  of  preachers  tra- 
velling from  this  state  to  oth^er  parts  of  the  United  States, 

Seniinanes  of  Learning. — Throughout  this  state  education 
has  been  an  object  of  constant  attention ;  and  is  now  so  gene- 
rally diffused,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a  person  of  mature  age,  of 
either  sex,  who  cannot  read  and  write.  There  is  a  grammar 
school  in  every  county  town.  The  fund  for  schools  amounts  to 
1,201,065  dollars,  the  interest  of  which,  with  12,000  dollars  of 
the  public  taxes,  are  yearly  expended  for  the  support  of  educa- 
tion, each  town  receiving  in  proportion  to  its  amount  on  the 
grand  list ;  and  the  schools  in  each  are  regulated  and  super'n- 
lended  by  a  committee  chosen  by  the  inhabitants. 
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Colleges. — Yale  College,  founded  in  1701,  has  flourisjliad  un- 
der popular  protection.  In  1812,  the  number  of  students  was 
.'{0.").  In  1814,  the  number  of  graduates  was  eighty-two.  In 
1817,  sixty-one  were  graduated,  and  about  the  same  number 
entered.  They  are  divided  into  four  classes.  The  senior  recites 
to  the  president,  and. attends  the  lectures  of  the  professors. 
The  three  lower  classes,  which  form  two  divisions,  are  instructed 
by  the  tutors.  This  seminary  is  under  the  direction  of  a  corpo- 
ration consisting  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  six  senior 
members  of  the  council,  and  ten  fellows,  all  clergymen.  The 
corporation  meets  annually.  The  affairs  of  the  institution  are 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  three  or  four  members, 
who  meet  four  times  a-year.  There  are  a  president,  four  profes- 
sors, six  tutors,  a  treasurer,  steward  and  butler.  The  different 
lectureships  are,  1st,  Divinity,  of  which  the  president  is  profes- 
sor ;  2d,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  3d,  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy ;  4ih,  Languages  and  P^cclesiastical  History ; 
5  th,  Law. 

j^griculture.— 'The  whole  state  is  divided  into  farms  of  from 
50  to  500  acres,  holden  in  fee-simple  by  the  cultivators  thereof, 
who,  without  being  rich,  live  in  the  most  comfortable  manner. 
The  painted  dwellings  and  farm  houses,  surrounded  with  woods 
and  orchards,  give  a  very  animated  appearance  to  the  country. 
The  principal  agricultural  productions  are  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  buck- wheat,  wheat  in  some  parts,  flax  and  hemp.  The 
uplands,  well  manured,  give  from  40  to  50  bushels  of  Indian 
corn  per  acre.  Rye  is  raised  in  considerable  quantity ;  and  to- 
bacco thrives  well. 

Commerce. —  The  exports  consist  of  live  stock,  timber,  grain, 
fish,  pork,  beef,  cider,  butter,  and  cheese ;  als^  articles  of  iron 
and  steel  manufacture,  which  are  exported  to  the  West  India 
islands,  and  maritime  parts  of  the  Union.  To  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia  are  sent  s&lt  beef,  butter,  cheese,  hay,  potatoes,  apples, 
and  cider,  in  exchange  for  rice,  indigo,  or  treasure.  The  ex- 
ports, in  1805,  amounted  to  1,443,729  dollars;  in  1810,  to 
7t'8,f)43.  The  imports  consist  of  wines,  groceries,  and  Euro- 
pean manufactured  goods,  of  the  finer  kind.  Theshipping,  which, 
in  1800,  amounted  to  32,867  tons,  was  increased  in  1811  to 
more  than  45,000  tons.  The  ports  of  e».ivy  :.ie  five  in  number > 
New  London,  Newhaven,  Fairfield,  Middletown,  and  Stoniuig- 
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ton  The  two  principal  harbours  are  those  of  New  London  and 
Newhaven.  The  former,  which  is  fortified,  adn.its  of  large  ves- 
sels ;  the  latter,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  .s  well 
adapted  for  commercial  purposes.  „    „       .     •  ,      , 

There  are  light-houses  at  New  London,   I-aulkners  ifcland, 
Lynde  point,  Five-mile  point,  and  Fairweather  island. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Situation  and  Bimndaries.—Nevf  Jersey  is  situated  between 
.SS*^  5G'  and  41°  20'  north  latitude,  and  I*  33'  and  3*  5'  east 
longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  New  York  ;  south,  by 
Delaware  Bay ;  east,  by  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; 
west,  by  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Its  length,  from  north  to 
south,  is  1()0  miles.  From  the  Hudson  river  on  the  east,  to 
the  Delaware  on  the  west,  its  least  breadth,  near  the  middle,  is 
42  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth  towards  the  north  is  70,  and  to- 
wards the  south  7-1  miles. 

Area. — 6(>00  square  miles,  or  4,224,000  acres. 
Tc»jperafMrc.— The  climate  resembles  that  of  the  southern 
parts  of  New  York  j  but  near  the  sea  it  is  much  warmer  than  in 
the  mountains,  where  the  cold  of  winter  is  as  great  as  in  Massa- 
chussetts  and  Vermont.     Kalm,  when  he  visited  this  country, 
remarked,  that  the  cattle  remained  in  the  fields  during  the  whole 
winter,  (Travels,  Vol.  11.)     The  summer  season  is  very  regular. 
The  vegetable  productions  are  seldom  injured  by  drought,  rains, 
or  frosts.     Rudyard,  the  deputy-governor,  speaking  of  the  cli- 
mate in  1683,  says,  "As  for  the  temperature  of  the  air,  it  is 
wonderfully  suited  to  the  humors  of  mankind :   the  wind  and 
weather  rarely  holding  in  one  point,  or  one  kind,  for  ten  days 
together.     It  is  a  rare  thing  for  a  vessel  to  be  wind  bound  for  a 
week  together,  the  wind  seldom  holding  in  a  point  more  than 
forty-eight  hours;  and  in  a  short  time  we  have  wet  and  dry,  warm 
and  cold  weather  j  yet  this  variation  creates  not  cold,  nor  have 
we  the  tenth  part  of  the  colds  we  have  in  England;  I  never 
had  any  since  I  came." 

Rivei'S, — I.  Hackensack  River,  which  rises  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  runs  parallel  with  the  Hudson  forty  miles,  and  joins  the 
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Paasaick,  as  the  head  of  Newark  bay,  from  which  it  is  iiavi;;.!* 
blc,  to  the  distajute  of  fifteen  miles.  2.  I^ariton  River  is  naviga- 
ble, to  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  Raritoii 
Bay.  ti.  The  Pussaick,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  has  a  southerly  course  of  about  sixty-five  miles  to  its 
outlet  in  Newark  Bay,  is  navigable  to  the  celebrated  falls,  or  ca^ 
taract,  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  4.  Maurice  River  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  u  hundred  tons,  to  the  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
from  the  Delaware  Bay,  into  which  it  empties.  5.  The  Mus- 
canecunk,  another  branch  of  the  Delaware,  is  forty  miles  in 
length.  The  sea-coast  is  indented  with  u  number  of  small 
streams,  or  creeks. 

Mineral  Kingdom.'— Iron  ore.  There  are  seven  mines  in  the 
mountain  of  the  county  of  Morris.  Iron  bog  ore  is  found  in  the 
sandy  tract  towards  the  south,  at  Baistow,  on  the  head  waters 
of  Little  Egg  Harbour  River ;  and  in  the  south-western  parts, 
where  it  is  renewed  by  deposition  from  water.  Brown  scaly  iron 
ore  abounds  near  the  surface,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Burlington 
county.  Ore  of  copper  occurs  in  Bergen  county,  near  Newark 
Bay.  The  mine  discovered  in  1719,  and  wrought  at  different 
periods,  yields  about  75  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  Copper  ore 
is  also  met  with  at  New  Brunswick,  and  at  Rocky  Hill,  in  8o> 
merset  county.  Antiiiiony  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in 
18oS.  Lead  ore,  in  the  township  of  Hopewell,  four  miles  from 
Trenton.  Black  lead,  in  limestone,  at  Sparta,  in  SuiK^ex  county. 
Native  silver.  Native  copper,  at  Woodbridge,  in  a  blackish  fri- 
able rock,  disseminated  in  grains ;  also  in  Schuyler's  mines. 
Loadstone,  or  native  magnet,  at  Schooley's  mountain.  Soap- 
stone  of  a  whitish  color  and  compact  structure,  in  Montgomery 
county,  twelve  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Magnesia,  at  Hoboken, 
on  the  estate  of  Mr.  John  Stevens,  in  an  uncombined  state,  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Bruce.  Ochres  in  different  places,  which  are 
employed  as  paints ;  white,  yellow,  black,  green,  and  red.  Coal, 
on  the  Rariton  Rfver,  below  New  Brunswick,  and  at  Pluckemen. 
Gypsum,  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  Slate,  in  Hunterdon  county, 
near  the  Delaware,  seventy-five  miles  above  Philadelphia.  Free- 
stone, in  the  township  of  Aquakanock,  and  county  of  Newark, 
where  there  are  nineteen  quarries.  Zeolytes  and  serpentine  are 
found  at  Hobocken-  Barytes,  in  Sussex  county.  Marl,  in 
the  counties  of  Moowouth  »ud  Burlington.  In  the  latter  it  h  q( 
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^  a  greenish  color,  containing  shells.  The  skeleton  of  a  shark, 
in  a  state  of  j^reservation,  was  (liscoverod  in  it  some  years  ago, 
Amber,  in  Crosswick's  Creek,  four  miles  from  Trc  n,  in  small 
grains  of  a  yellow  and  whitish  color,  reposing  on  carl)onated 
wood  ;  also  near  Woodbury,  in  a  bed  of  marl. 

J)isr(ists. — The  temjjerature  on  the  sea-eoast,  subject  to  rapid 
changes,  is  unfavorable  to  health.  On  the  borders  of  the  Dela- 
ware, bilious  and  intermitting  fevers  prevail  in  autumn  ;  but  in 
the  hilly  parts,  tliseases  arc  rare,  and  many  persons  arrive  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  The  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  the  autumn  of  17J)8, 
in  the  village  of  Port  Elizabeth,  supposed  to  have  been  genera- 
ted by  stagnant  waters  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  ninety- seven 
inhabitants,  thirteen  persons  were  attacked  by  the  disease,  and 
six  died. 

Mfumcr-s  and  Character. — The  population  being  composed  of 
I()llaiider«,  Germans,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  emigrants  from  the 
New  England  States,  or  their  descendants,  has  no  uniform  cha- 
racter. The  necessaries  of  life  are  in  great  abundance ;  and  even 
the  lowest  class  of  laborers  are  well  clothed  and  fed,  and,  like 
the  rich,  have  their  tea  and  coffee  daily. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  state  sacriticed  every  personal  consi- 
deration to  the  cause  of  independence,  and  were  the  first  to  ap- 
point delegates  to  the  memorable  congress  of  17/4.  Their  vote 
in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the  federal  constitution  was  not 
only  unanimous,  but  was  passed  anterior  to  that  of  all  the  other 
states  except  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  being  passed  on  the 
irnh  of  December  1787.  '  j  , 

Connlitution. — The  constitution  was  established  by  a  provin- 
cial congress  held  at  Burlington  in  177ti,  and  has  since  suffered 
no  other  alteration  than  the  substitution  of  the  \u)rd  state  for 
that  of  colony.  The  power  of  making  laws  is  vested  in  a  legis- 
lative council  and  general  assembly  ;  and  the  executive  power  is 
lodged  in  a  governor  chosen  annually  by  the  joint  vote  of  the 
council  and  assembly,  at  their  fnst  meeting  after  their  election. 

The  Legislative  Council  is  composed  of  one  member,  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  of  three,  from  each  county,  chosen  by  a  plurality 
of  votes  of  the  free  inhabitants  who  have  property  to  the  value 
of  £oi)  proclamation  money,  and  who  shall  have  resided  a  year 
at  least  in  the  county  in  which  they  have  a  right  to  vote.  The 
qualifications  of  members  of  the  council  are,  1st,  To  have  been 
23. — VOL.  II.  E 
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freeholders  and  inliabitaiitfl  of  the  county  twelve  months  previon< 
to  the  election.  '2(1,  'I'o  he  possessors  of  real  estate  to  the  valu( 
of  cflOOO.  Before  talxiii^  his  seat  each  member  sweara  that  he 
will  not  assent  to  any  luw  repealing  annual  election  and  trial  by 
jury,  nor  to  any  law,  vote,  or  proceedinjj;,  contrary  to  the  con- 
atitution,  or  injurious  to  the  public  welfare.  Members  of  the 
assembly  must  possess  a  clear  estate,  real  and  personal,  of  .£500. 
The  assembly  choose  their  own  speaker  an<l  other  officers,  are 
judges  of  the  (|ualifications  of  their  members,  and  empower  the 
speaker  to  convene  them  when  any  extraordinary  occurrence 
renders  it  necessary.  The  governor  is  president  of  the  council, 
and  has  a  casting  \J0tc  in  their  proceedings.  He  is  chancellor  of 
the  state,  and  commaiuler-in  chief  of  the  militia,  or  other  mili- 
tary force.  The  vice-president  is  chosen  by  the  council,  and 
takes  the  place  of  the  governor  in  his  absence.  The  governor  and 
council  form  a  Court  ol"  Appeals  in  (jicstions  of  law,  and  have 
the  power  of  granting  pardon  to  crin)iin>.li  after  condomnation  in 
all  cases  oi  treason,  felony,  or  other  offences.  The  acts  of 
assembly,  and  the  common  and  statute  laws  in  use  before  the 
revolution,  remain  in  force,  till  altered  by  the  legislature,  except 
such  parts  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  constitution. 

Religion, — On  this  subject  the  constitution  declares,  that  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  t!ie  inestimable  privilege  of  worship- 
ping God  according  to  his  «>*vn  conscience,  or  be  compelled  to 
attend  any  place  of  worship  contrary  to  his  own  faith  and  judg- 
ment, or  to  pay  tithes,  taxes,  or  other  rates  for  the  maintenance 
of  ministers,  contrary  to  his  belief  or  voluntary  engagement; 
that  there  shall  be  no  establishment  of  one  religious  sect  in  pre- 
ference to  another ;  that  all  persons  professing  a  belief  in  the 
faith  of  any  Protestant  sect,  and  demeaning  himself  peaceably, 
shall  be  capable  of  being  elected  into  any  civil  office,  and  shall 
freely  partic  ipate  of  every  privilege  and  immunity. 

Until  the  year  ISIO,  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  New  Jersey 
belonged  to  the  Pre.jbytery  of  New  Yoik.  In  1811,  »'iere  were 
sixty  four  Presbyterian  churches,  but  the  i>und)er  of  clergj'men 
was  only  forty-two,  besides  eight  licentiates.  The  Dutch  Re- 
formed church  includes  thirty-three  churches,  with  twenty-one 
clergymen.  The  Episcopalians  twenty-four  churches,  and  ten 
clergymen.  The  Baptists,  according  to  the  report  of  a  general 
convention  held  in  Philadelphia  in  May  1717,  have  twenty- fo*ir 
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thurchos,  including  l7-il  members,  The  nun  or  of  coti  nuni- 
cants  of  the  Methodist  (icrsuiision  was  (>7<{!>,  oi  whom  TiCHi  wen- 
people  oJ"  color.  There  are  nine  congregational  churches,  wilh 
five  clergymen.  The  Friends  or  Quakers  have  forty-fuur  meeting 
houses. 

//i{T/rM/^irr.— Farming  is  the  great  business  of  most  of  the 
inhabitants.     The  common  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn, 
oats,  barley,  buck- wheat,  flax,  and  potatoes.    The  buck-wheat 
is  here  in  general  cultivation.    About  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  setnl 
is  sown  on  an  acre,  of  which,  in  many  parts,  the  produce  is 
thirty  bushels.    Hread  or  cakes  are  made  of  it,  which  is  a  favor- 
ite food.     The  grain  is  also  employed  to  fatten  hogs  and  fowl. 
The  straw   is   fit  only  for  manure.     Rye  is  also  sown,  and  the 
produce  is  about  twenty  from  one  of  seed,     liarley  is  also  culti- 
"vated,  and  the  produce  is  from  thirty  to  fifty  l)U!»hcls.    The  bread 
corn  of  this  state  is  more  than  sufficient  to  feed  its  inhabitants. 
The  interior  and  hilly  parts  produce  a  fine  natural  herbage.    The 
herd  grass,  f^grostis  siricia,)  now  in  use,  gives  four  tons  uii 
acre  of  excellent  hay,  which  the  cattle  prefer  to  clover  or  Timo- 
thy.    The  white  winter  cabbage  is  found  to  thrive  well.     In  the 
gardens,  orchards,  and  open  fields,  are  fultivated  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  and  cherries.     The  climate  is  very  favorable  to 
fruit.    Saffron  was  formerly  cultivated  in  the  southern  parts;  but, 
owing  to  want  of  care  in  the  culture  and  manufacture,  the  drug 
was  inferior  to  that  of  Flanders  and  Cambridgeshire.     The  Jer- 
sey cider  is  famed  for  its  superior  quality.    The  peaches  are  of  a 
fine  flavor.     In   1815,  M.  Rrouning  raised    120  water  melons, 
the  average  weight  of  which  was  nearly  fifty  pounds.    They  were 
sold  at  the  Philadelphia  market.     In  the  mountainous  parts  and 
salt  meadows,  near  the  sea- coast,  great  numbers  of  cattle  are 
raised.     Some  of  the  marshes  yield  three  tons  an  acre  of  coarso 
hay,  which  is  mown  twice  a-year,  in  the  latter  end  of  May  and 
begiiming  of  September.     The   meadows  on  Maurice  river  are 
drained  by  means  of  ditches  and  sluice-gates.    The  return  made 
for  the  year   1814,  shows  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
sheep.     There  were,   Merinos,  3807  ;   mixed  blood,  2;i,826  j 
common  show,  204,  729.     Total,  234,362.     A  flock  of  fulU 
blooded  Merinos  was  shown   at  Elizabethtown,  in  June  1815, 
the  fleeces  of  which  weighed  nearly  71  poutids  each.     Two  fine 
Arabian  horses  were  lately  imported  into  this  state  by  M.  Qoy^&^ 
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liUr  coiiMil  ill  Ttiiiis.  The  iigricultiirc  of  New  Jersey  is,  upon 
the  whole,  not  e(|ual  to  that  uf  Ma!»Nachus»ctt8,  but  iniprove- 
nietits  are  gracUiiitly  introduced.  Hy  the  appHcation  of  gypsum 
IIS  a  nuumre,  the  qoantity  ot  hay  hat  been  greatly  increased. 
Four  ton»  of  herd-grass  from  an  acre  is  eonsidered  m  a  coniniun 
crop.  The  Hessian  fly,  or  wheat  insect,  (Tripula  tritia;)  lias, 
in  some  }ears,  done  great  injury  to  the  crop. 

Muiu[fucturcs. — The  farmers  generally  make  their  own  cloth- 
ing ;  but  various  manufactures  on  a  large  scale  have  been  latel) 
introduced,  of  woollen  and  cotton  articles,  leather,  glass,  and 
paper.  'I'lio^c  of  iron  and  leather  are  more  than  eijual  to  the 
consumption.  The  manufactures  are  greatly  indebted  to  an 
association  formed  at  Newark  for  their  encouragement.  Leather 
is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  at  Newark,  Trenton,  and  Kli- 
/abethtown.  At  the  Brst  mentioned  place  there  is  an  extensive 
shoe  manufactory.  But  the  iron  manufucturcs,  which  are  esta- 
blished in  the  counties  of  Morris,  Sussex,  Burlington,  and 
Gloucester,  are  the  most  valuable. 

Coinmerce. — From  the  earliest  period  the  principal  commerce 
has  been  carried  on  with  New  V'ork ;  but  a  small  quantity  of  oil, 
fish,  grain,  and  other  provision,  was  annually  shipped  from  Por- 
tugal, Spain,  and  the  Canaries.  The  paper  money,  which,  in 
this  as  in  the  other  colonies,  was  the  oidy  currency,  amounted, 
before  the  revolution,  to  <i  GO,(X)()  sterling ;  and  as  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  did  not  receive  each  other's  bills,  payments 
between  them  were  made  in  the  paper  of  New  Jersey. 

The  exports  consist  of  live  cattle,  fruit,  iron,  butter,  and 
elioese,  hams,  cider,  flax  seed,  leather,  lumber;  but  as  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  produce  is  carried  to  the  markets  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  the  annual  value  is  not  well  ascertained. 
From  those  markets  again  the  greatest  part  of  the  imports  are 
drawn.  The  foreign  conmierce  is  very  inconsiderable,  though 
there  is  an  excellent  harbour  at  Perth  Amboy  into  which  vessels 
safely  enter  with  one  tide.  The  exports,  which,  in  1791), 
amounted  to  9722  dollars,  in  1810  increased  to  430,2fi7  dollars. 
The  shipping,  belonging  principally  to  Amboy,  amounted  in 
1811  to  4;J,0()0  tons. 

Canals. — It  is  proposed  to  make  a  canal  from  Brunswick  to 
Trenton,  to  complete  the  inland  navigation  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.    Its  length  will  be  twenty-nine  miles,  and  it  is 
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to  nui  in  a  «traiglit  line  through  a  level  country,  The  only  emi- 
nence, which  i**  about  l.'Jti  feet  high,  is  on  the  hanks  of  the  river 
hctwtfn  the  tide  water  and  tlie  canal.  'I  he  whole  cost  is  csti- 
niati<l  at  upwanls  of  b(M),(KX)  (lollars.  Another  canal,  recom- 
nu'iiditl  hy  the  legislature,  is  to  pass  through  Seakank,  called 
S(|uani  Heacli,  in  the  township  of  llavel,  Monmouth  county, 
and  to  form  a  communication  between  the  main  ocean  and  Cape 
May  IJay,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Militecunk  river,  which, 
when  cleared  of  obstructions,  will  shorten  the  passage  from  New 
\ov\(.  to  some  poi;its  of  the  bay,  and  will  become  a  safe  harbour. 


VENXSYLVAXIA* 

Situalion  und  Jioiimlaiies. — Pennsylvania  is  situated  between 
;J!r,  Ali"^,  and  41^  of  north  latitude,  and  2«  20'  east,  and  .S^  'MY 
west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
New  York  and  Lake  Erie;  south  by  Delaware,  Maryland,  anil 
Virginia ;  east  by  New  York  and  New  Jersey  j  west  by  Ohio  and 
Virginia.  The  form  of  this  state  is  nearly  a  paiallelogram,  the 
length  of  which,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  2/.'^  miles,  and  the 
breadth  from  north  to  south  I'ui. 

An'a.—2 1,.'.()0  scpiare  miles,  or  27,200,000  acres. 

Aspect  of  the  ihnntry  and  Nature  of  the  i)oiL — The  groat 
chain  of  mountains,  called  the  Alleghany,  runs  across  the  state 
from  north-east  to  south-west.  Between  their  numerous  ridges 
there  are  delightful  vallies,  with  a  very  rich  soil.  Every  kind  of 
soil  is  to  be  foujid  in  this  state;  but  a  great  proportion  of  the 
land  is  of  an  excellent  (pialiry.  The  poorest  soil  is  in  the  mari- 
time parts,  where  it  consists  generally  of  a  light  sandy  loam. 
'I'he  soil  of  the  southern  and  north-western  parts,  and  of  all  the 
vallies,  is  a  black  mould,  or  rich  loam,  which  is  extremely  fertile. 
All  the  new  forest  land  in  general  has  several  inches  of  a  light 
black  mould,  formed  by  the  decay  of  vegetable  substances.  In 
some  places,  especially  in  the  western  counties,  the  sides  of  hills, 
which  have  been  washed  by  heavy  rains,  are  thin  and  stony. 


•  So  called  from  Pen",  t!«c  name  of  the  original  proprietor ;  to  which 
Sylva  wa»  added  on  a€coii.it  of  the  fii^e  forests  wbich  covered  the  whole  lur* 
far.e  at  tbe  time  of  bis  arrival,  in  1681. 
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Erie  county,  near  the  lake  of  that  name,  is  very  productive,  the 
soil  consisting;  of  n  sandy  loam,  in  some  places  intermixed  with 
gravel,  covered  by  two  or  three  inches  of  vegetable  mould.  In 
Lancaster,  Berks,  Lebanon,  and  Dauphin  counties,  the  soil  is 
excellent.  The  two  hist  arc  remarkably  populous  and  wealthy. 
The  fiuniers,  who  are  mostly  Germans,  have  gejierally  in  hand 
from  aO  to  iOi)  acres  of  land  In  the  counties  of  Dauphin  and 
Lancaster,  which  are  watered  bv  the  Susquehannah,  thriving 
towns  and  villages  appear  at  the  distance  of  every  four  or  five 
miles.  The  Cumberland  valhn',  extending  from  the  river  Sus- 
(juehannah  to  the  cou!ity  of  Washiugton  in  Maryland,  has  a  fine 
soil,  reposing  on  a  bed  of  limestone.  In  crossing  the  nortli 
mountain,  which  bounds  this  valley  to  the  north-west,  the  coun- 
try becomes  hilly  and  less  fertile. 

Temperature. — The  upper  parts  of  this  state,  though  lying 
under  the  same  latitude  as  Naples  in  Italy,  and  Montpellier  in 
France,  are  far  from  enjoying  a  similar  climate.  The  low  mari- 
time, the  hilly,  and  the  mountainous  tracts,  are  all  liable  to  a 
great  change  of  temperature ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  this  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  temperate  states  in  the 
LInion.  The  f^eason  of  frost  and  snow  seldom  exceeds  three 
monthsj  the  winter  commencing  from  the  1st  to  the  L")th  of  De- 
cember, and  terminating  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  March. 
The  heat  of  sunnner  is  seldom  oppressive,  except  in  low  situa- 
tions. In  all  the  hilly  parts  the  air  is  healthy ;  but  near  the  sea- 
coast  the  temperature  of  winter  is  severe,  varying  in  the  months 
of  January  and  February  from  fourteen  to  twenty- eight  degrees. 
The  warm  wind  from  the  south  and  south-east  brings  on  a  sud- 
den thaw,  which  instantly  changes  to  frost  w'.en  it  shifts  to  the 
north-east  and  north-west.  Such  changes  alio  take  place  in 
summer,  and  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  after- 
noon and  morning  is  often  from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees,  or 
even  more  after  storms  of  rain  and  thunder.  In  the  elevated 
parts  the  temperature  is  more  regular.  It  is  described  by  an  ac- 
curate observer,  Dr.  Rush,  as  a  compound  of  all  other  climates. 
"  In  spring  it  has  the  moisture  of  Britain  j  in  summer,  the  heat 
of  Africa;  the  temperature  of  Italy  in  June;  the  sky  of  Egypt 
in  autumn ;  in  winter  the  cold  and  snow  of  Norway,  and  ice  of 
Holland ;  the  tempests  of  the  West  [ndies  in  every  season,  and 
the  monthly  variable  winds  and  weather  of  Great  Britain."  The 
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mos^t  agreeable  months  are  April,  May,  the  first  half  of  June, 
Soptcmbcr,  and  part  of  October.  The  birds  of  passage  begin 
to  return  about  the  middle  of  March.  Cherries  are  ripe  by  the 
2.")th  of  May ;  and  wheat  is  conmionly  reaped  before  tlie  middle 
of  July. 

liiirrs. — The  Susquchannah  river  rises  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  from  the  lakes  Otsego  and  Otego,  and  ru)-,s  across  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  to  its  outlet  at  lb*.;  head  of  the  Chcsapeak 
bav,  where  it  is  more  than  a  mile  across.  In  its  course  it  re- 
ceives  several  important  streams.  The  Tioga  river,  wliich  run* 
castsvardly  from  the  Alleghany  njountains,  joins  it  at  Tioga  Point, 
in  latitude  4^  57',  three  miles  south  of  the  boundary  Hue.  The 
western  branch  of  the  Susquehamiah  rises  near  the  Connemagh 
braiich  of  the  Alleghany  river,  pa^.sts  througli  the  whole  range 
of  Allcgliauy  mountains,  and  unites  with  the  eastern  at  Sunbury, 
in  latitude  41",  from  which  it  is  navigable  for  boats  of  40  tons 
Lo  the  distance  of  140  miles.  The  Juniata  branch  rises  in  the 
groat  chain  of  mountains,  through  which  it  winds  a  considerable 
di-tauce ;  and  after  a  course  of  ISO  niiles,  unites  its  waters  with 
the  Sus(iuehannah,  about  15  miles  above  IIurri>burg.  The  Juni- 
ata is  navigable  from  liedford  to  its  mouth,  u  distance  of  150 
miles.  On  the  east  side  this  river  receives  the  Swetara,  and 
Conostoga,  each  running  in  a  south-west  course  of  about  forty 
miles.  The  former  is  boatable  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles 
fronj  its  mouth.  The  'lioga  branch  is  boatable  fifty  miles;  but 
the  Sus(|uehannah  itself  is  not  navigable  for  more  than  twenty 
miles  for  ships  of  any  burden,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  numerous  small  rocks,  that  in  many  places  reach  the 
sill  face,  or  rise  above  it.  If  this  river  were  navigable  fi)r  boats, 
it  would  be  of  great  utility,  as  the  source  of  the  east  branch  is 
in  the  Mohawk  country,  above  700  miles  from  the  outlet  in  the 
Chciapeak. 

Dcldicare  River. — Ships  of  the  line  of  1200  tons  ascend  to 
Philadelphia,  120  miles  from  the  sea,  sloops  of  90  tons  to  Tren- 
ton, ;J5  miles  higher ;  boats  of  eight  tons  ascend  100  miles 
nearer  its  source,  and  Indian  canoes  150 ;  so  that  the  whole 
length  of  boat  navigation  is  255  miles.  The  width  of  the  river 
at  Philadelphia  is  about  a  mile.  The  tide  which  reaches  as  high 
as  the  falls  of  Trenton,  flows  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour, 
and  rises  six  feet.     The  iihuvlkill  branch  descends  from  the 
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north-west  side  of  the  Kittatiny,  or  Blue  Mountains,  and  after 
a  south-easterly  course  of  120  miles,  it  unites  with  the  Delaware, 
six  miles  helow  I'hiiadelphia.  The  Leheigh,  another  brand), 
rising  near  Wilkesharre,  takes  a  course  of  ?•>  miles  through  the 
Blue  Mountains,  and  is  boatable  30  miles  from  its  mouth  at 
Easton. 

The  Alleghany  river  traverses  the  north-western  parts  of  the 
state.  Towards  the  north  it  crosses  the  line  of  boundary,  passes 
through  a  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  re-entering  Penn- 
sylvania, holds  on  a  course  of  180  miles  to  its  junction  with  the 
Monoiigahela,  at  Pittsburgh,  where  it  is  400  yards  in  width. 
'I'he  current  runs  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  when  the 
waters  are  at  a  moderate  height,  but  at  double  this  rate  during 
the  spring  floods.  On  the  11th  of  November  1810  the  waters 
rose  thirty-seven  feet  above  the  common  level,  which  was  more 
than  five  feet  higher  than  the  flood  of  1807-8,  which  was  the 
highest  that  ha4  been  seen  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

The  Monongahela  nver,  which  waters  the  south-western  parts, 
issues  from  the  Laurel  mountains  in  Virginia,  and  runs  first  in  a 
north-east,  and  afterwards  in  a  north-west  direction,  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Alleghany,  at  Pittsburg,  where  it  is  450  yards  in 
width,  and  sufficiently  deep  in  the  spring  and  fall  for  the  passage 
of  ships  of  400  tons  burden.  The  mean  velocity  of  the  current  is 
about  two  miles  an  hour,  and  nearly  double  when  the  waters  are 
at  their  greatest  elevation.  In  May  1807  they  rose  at  Browns- 
ville forty  feet  above  the  common  level,  and  carried  away  a 
number  of  grist  mills  ;  but  this  was  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance. The  mean  height  of  water  affords  a  boat  navigation  to 
Morgantown,  a  distance  of  100  miles. 

The  counties  of  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Centre,  and  Belle- 
fontc,  abound  with  springs,  small  rivers,  and  creeks. 

Minerals. — Iron  ore  is  found  in  great  quantity,  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Mackearse,  Potter,  Armstrong,  Hun- 
tingdon, Bellefonte,  Centre,  and  Bedfort ;  iron  sand,  which  gives 
iron  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  Swedish,  in  Chester  coimty,  and 
on  Hedgehill,  in  Buck's  county ;  brown  scaly  iron  ore,  or  brown 
oxide  of  iron,  in  a  cavern  at  Messenburgh ;  tilso  near  Lancaster, 
and  at  Jenkington,  in  Montgomery  county  ;  copper  ore,  said  to 
be  of  a  rich  quality,  was  lately  discovered  in  Mifflin  township,  in 
Columbia  county ;  it  is  also  found  at  Perkionlen ;  native  copper 
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in  Adam's  county ;  lead  ore,  in  Perkiomen  Creek,  twenty-four 
miles  from  Philudc    hia,  which  is  said  to  yield  20  per  cent,  of 
this  metal,  and  to  contain  a  small  portion  of  silver.     This  ore  is 
also  found  in  the  bald  eagle  valley,  and  on  the  Conostoga  creek, 
nine  miles  from  Lancaster.     Black  lead,  or  plumbago,  is  found 
'  in  Buck's  county,  in  considerable  quantity.    Basaltes,  of  a  regu- 
Jlar  form,  are  found  at  Flourtown,  thirteen  miles  from  Philadel- 
:  phia.     Adamantine  spar,  in  a  rock  of  granite,  at  Chestnut  hill, 
nine  miles  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia.     Flint  is  common  near 
Easton  and  Reading.     Slate,  of  a  good  quality,  is  found  ou  the 
.  banks  of  the  Delaware,   in   Wayne  county,  sevetity-five  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  and  at  Northampton  and  other  places  near 
-the  Shuylkill,  where  it  is  employed  to  cover  houses.     Freestone 
J  and  limestone  is  everywhere  abundant ;  fibrous  limestone,  of  the 
-color  of  amber  and  semi-transparent,  in  Cumberland  valley,  fif- 
teen miles  from  Bcdfort;  marble,  black   and  white,  in  Scheigh 

•  and  Northampton  counties ;  black,  with  white  specks,  at  Aarons- 
.burg,  in  Nothumberland  county;  talc,  or  soapstone,  of  which 
5 chimneys  and  stoves  are  made,  in  the  counties  of  Chester  and 
.  Montgomery.  Coal,  of  an  excellent  quality,  abounds  in  the 
i  western  parts,  on  the  western  branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  near 

•  Wyoming;  on  the  Alleghany,  Juniata,  and  Monongahela  streams, 
itowardji  the  sources  of  the  Leheigh,  in  the  county  of  the  same 

name,  and  on  the  Schuylkill,  near  Norristown.  A  species  of 
blind  coal,  or  anthracite,  has  been  lately  found  in  Luzerne  coun- 
ty, which,  for  printers'  ink,  paint,  &c.  is  said  to  be  preferable 
to  lamp  or  ivory  black;  yellow  earth,  or  brown  ochre,  near  Fort 
:\llon,  in  Northampton  county. 
Population. — 
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In  1585,  the  numhcr  of  Inhabitants  was      7000 

'220,000, 
'->80,0()0, 
a,iO,()()0, 
434,373, 
602,549, 
810,091, 
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1706  14,564' 

795  22,492 


nhich  gives  this  state  the  third  rank  in  the  state  of  population. 
The  three  last  enumerations  were  made  according  to  law ;  the 
two  first  by  estimate.  The  influence  of  the  Quakers  at  that  pe- 
riod prevented  the  establishment  of  a  poll-tax,  or  an  incorpora- 
2a. — VOL.  II.  F 
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ted  militia,  by  means  of  which  the  number  of  inhabitants  would 
have  been  more  exactly  ascertained. 
'     According  to  tlic  cfiis«s  of  1810,  'i 


Males.  Femalci. 

201,070  192,7  hi 

148,396  140,7HG 

b'iylOO  45,74(t 


There  were  undtr  81  xt«'en,    ..-.--. 
Betwrcn  sixleen  and  forty-five,         .... 
Above  fort.v-<ive,  -        i        -         .        .        .         , 

Diseases. — 'I'he  most  general  diseases  are  rheumatism  and 
^.leurisy.  The  first  very  common  in  the  interior  parts,  where,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  it  becomes  chronic,  and  refuses 
to  yield  to  any  remedy  except  change  of  climate,  which  generally 
restores  the  patient  to  health.  The  goitre  is  said  to  prevail  in  a 
slight  degree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pittsburg.  In  the  Bald 
Eagle  valley,  in  Mifflin  county,  situated  about  200  miles  north- 
west of  Philadelphia,  a  fever,  accompanied  with  black  vomiting, 
proved  fatal  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  season  of  au- 
tumn and  part  of  the  winter  of  1799.  The  weather  was  unusu- 
ally dry,  and  the  disease  was  supposed  to  be  generated  by  the 
miasms  of  the  numerous  ponds  of  this  low  valley.  In  the  au- 
tumns of  1793  and  1797,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  visited 
by  yellow  fever ;  at  the  former  period  between  3000  and  4000, 
and  at  the  last  more  than  1200  persons  fell  victims.  The  bill  ol 
mortality  in  this  city,  in  1808  and  1809,  as  ascertained  by  the 
board  of  health,  was  as  follows :  In  1808,  adults  1046,  children 
1229;  in  1809,  adults  1023,  children  981.  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  in  July  and  August.  Though  the  sudden 
changes  at  Philadelphia  be  unfavorable  to  longevity,  yet  several 
persons  have  lived  to  the  age  of  100  years.  In  1792  and  179.'i 
two  persons  died,  the  one  105,  the  other  108  years  and  9  « 
months.     In  1782  died  Edward  Drinker,  aged  103  years. 

The  Constitution  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  was 
established  by  the,  general  convention  held  at  Philadelphia  in 
1776,  and  was  amended  in  the  year  1790.  The  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  a  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senators  are  elected  in  districts 
for  f'iur  years;  the  latter  in  counties  for  one  only,  by  free  electors 
of  21  years  of  age,  who,  before  the  election,  shall  have  resided 
two  years  within  the  state,  and  during  which  they  have  paid 
state  or  county- tax.  'J'he  senators  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
one  of  which  is  renewed  yearly.  It  is  fixed  that  their  numhei 
shall  never  be  less  tlian  one- fourth,  nor  greater  than  one- third  ot 
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the  number  of  representatives.  A  senator  must  have  attained 
the  agf  of  twenty- five  years,  and  have  been  both  a  citizen  and 
inliabitaut  of  the  state  four  years  next  preceding  his  election,  and 
the  last  year  an  inhabitant  of  the  district  for  which  he  is  cliosen. 
No  person  can  be  a  representative  who  has  not  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  been  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the 
state  three  years  next  preceding  his  election,  and  the  last  year 
an  inhabitant  of  the  city  or  county  for  which  he  is  chosen,  unless 
he  shall  have  been  absent  on  public  business.  The  number  of 
representatives  can  never  be  less  than  60,  nor  greater  than  lOU. 
Any  officer  may  l)e  impeaclied  for  misconduct  before  the  General 
Assembly.  The  Executive  Power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is 
elected  by  the  citizens  for  the  term  of  three  years:.  "He  must  be 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  have  been  a  citizen  and  iidiabitant  of 
the  state  seven  years  next  before  his  election,  uidess  absent  on 
public  business.  lie  is  incapable  of  holding  the  office  more  than 
nine  years  out  of  twelve  ;  nor  can  he  be  charged  with  any  other 
•public  employment.  The  Governor  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy,,  except  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  power  to  convene  the  General  Assembly 
on  extraordinary  occasions  ;  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  and 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment ; 
he  has  also  powe/  to  return  a  bill  presented  for  his  approbation, 
which  does  not  become  a  law  unless  afterwards  approved  of  by 
two-thirds  of  the  house.  The  annual  meeting  ot  the  General 
Assembly  is  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  December.  In  the  9th  and 
last  article  of  the  constitution,  it  is  declared,  that  all  power  is 
inlierent  in  the  people ;  That  every  man  has  a  natural  right  to 
worship  God  according  to  his  conscience :  That  no  person  who 
acknowledge^^  the  being  of  a  God,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards- 
and  punishments,  shall,  on  account  of  his  religious  sentiments, 
be  disqualified  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of  trust  or  j)rofit  under 
the  commonwealth  :  That  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal  j  the 
trial  by  jury  inviolate  ;  the  press  unshackled  ;  the  people  secure 
in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  possessions,  from  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures :  That  no  law  invalidating  contracts, 
an,d  no  ex  post  facto  law  shall  exist :  That  citizens  have  the 
right  of  petition,  redress,  and  remonstrance,  are  cntitred  to  bear 
arms  in  their  own  defence,  and  to  emigrate  from  the  state  at 
pleasure,      ,.,,  ,.,. ';;  ,...,      ;  ,     ..  ■     ■    ^ 
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Joreigners, — Any  foreigner,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance^ 
may  purchase  and  transfer  land. 

Judiciary, — The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor  during 
good  behaviour,  and  may  be  iuipeached  or  removed  by  him,  on 
the  address  of  two-thirds  of  both  houses.  They  have  fixed  sa- 
iaries,  and  can  hold  no  other  office.  The  judicial  power  is  vested 
in  different  courts  ;  namely,  a  supreme  court,  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  general  jail  delivery,  of  common  pleas,  orphan's 
court,  register's  court,  and  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace 
for  each  county,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  and  such  other  courts 
as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time  establish.  The  com- 
pensation for  their  services  is  fixed  l)y  law  ;  and  they  can  receive 
no  fees  nor  perquisites,  nor  hold  any  office  of  profit  under  the 
commonwealth.  The  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in 
each  county  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  for  the  trial  of  capi- 
tal and  other  offences  within  its  limits  ;  but  on  allegation  of 
error,  or  other  just  grounds,  an  appeal  lies  from  this  to  the  su- 
preme court.  These  judges  also  sit  in  the  orphan's  court  and 
court  of  quarter  sessions.  The  justices  of  the  peace,  appointed 
by  the  governor,  ate  subject  to  removal  for  misdemeanour,  by 
impeachment.  In  :iach  county  there  is  a  register's  office  for  the 
recording  of  deeds.  Sheriffs  and  coroners  are  chosen  for  three 
years,  by  the  citizens  of  each  county,  at  the  time  pnd  place  of  the 
election- of  representatives  ;  and  t'.vo  persons  are  named  for  ^.ach 
office,  one  of  whom  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  but  cannot  be 
re- appointed  within  the  term  of  six  years.  The  state  treasurer  is 
elected  aimuully,  by  the  joint  votes  of  the  members  of  both 
houses.  Within  the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  supreme  court  has 
original  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases  in  which  the  matter  in  con- 
troversy is  of  the  value  of  500  dollars,  with  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  cases  whatsoever.  This  court  has  its  regular  sittings 
in  March  and  December ;  but  it  may  order  the  trial  of  causes  by 
jury,  from  time  to  time,  before  one  judge  only.  When  necessary, 
courts  of  7iwi  prius  are  holden  yearly,  during  thirty-three  weeks. 
The  court  of  common  pleas,  which  is  holden  four  times  a-yewr, 
has  jurisdiction  of  cases  in  which  the  matter  of  controversy  ex- 
ceeds 100  dollars,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  decision  of 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  in  all  cases  exceeding  5  dollars  and  3',i 
cents.  In  181 1  a  district  court  was  established  for  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia    composed  of  a  president  and  two  asso- 
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jites,  wlio  have  power  to  determine  all  civil  pleas,  and  to  exer- 
cise the  same  powers  as  are  vested  in  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
It  has  four  terms  annually.  The  register's  lomt,  which  is  holden 
from  time  to  time,  is  composed  of  the  register  of  wills  and  luiy 
two  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleiis. 

Criminal  Conrls,  for  the  trial  of  capital  offences. — The  justices 
of  the  supreme  court  are  justices  of  those  of  oyer  and  lermimr 
in  the  several  counties ;  and  the  judges  of  common  pleas  in  their 
respective  counties.     These  courts  are  holden  once  a- year,  by 
each  alternately.     The  court  of  quarter  sessions,  which  is  held 
four  times  a  year,  exercises  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  misdemeanour 
and  small  felonies.    The  mayor's  court,  composed  of  the  mayor, 
jecorder,  and  alderman,  has  the  like  authority  concerning  simi- 
lar offences  committed  within   the  city.    In  all  criminal  prose- 
cutions the  accused  has  a  right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  his 
council,  to  meet  the  witnesses  face  to  face ;  to  have  compulsory 
process,  for  the  attendance  of  his  witnesses,  and  a  speedy  public 
trial,  by  an  impartial  iury  of  the  vicinage.     He  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  give  evidence  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  his 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  unless  by  a  judgment  of  his  peers,  or 
the  law  of  the  land.     No  law  can  be  suspended,  except  by  the 
authority  of  the  legislature;    nor  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
Jutheas  corpus  taken  away,  except  in  eases  of  rebellion  or  inva- 
sion.    A  debtor  cannot  be  detained  in  prison  after  having  deli- 
vered up  his  estate  to  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law.    All  prisoners  are  bailable,  by  giving  sufficient 
securities,  except  in  capital  offences.     Hard  labor  is  the  punish- 
ment for  most  crimes  except  murder  and  arson,  which  are  pu- 
nished by  hanging.     The  celebrated  work  of  Beccaria  "  del  de- 
litti  et  delle  pene"  is  said  to  have  served  as  a  model  for  the 
penal  code  of  this  state,  which  justly  excites  the  admiration  of 
the  civilized  world.     In  the  year  IS  15   the  average  number  of 
prisoners  was  found  to  be  a  little  more  than  fiOO,  the  expences 
for  that  year  35,157  dollars,  and  the  earnings  of  the  prison  equal 
to  the  amount  of  expences.     The  advantages  of  this  institution, 
where  the  punishments  of  solitary  confinement  and  hard  labor 
are  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  are  demonstra- 
ted by  the  facts  cot^ained  in  the  annual  report  of  the  inspector. 
In  that  to  Governor  Mifflin  they  state,  "  that  of  the  many  who 
ivfcive  pardon  not  one  returned  a  convict ;"  and  they  remark, 
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**  that  the  prison  is  no  longer  a  scene  of  debauchery,  idlcne$<i, 
and  [)rofunity;  an  epitome  of  human  wretckedness ;  the  seminary 
of  crimes,  destrnctive  to  society ;  but  a  school  of  reformation^ 
and  a  place  of  pubhc  labor. 

The  leadinjL;  fca6ires  of  the  admirable  system  of  prison  disci- 
pHnc  cjitabHshed  in  the  state  jail,  will  be  understood  from  the 
following  account  of  the  regulations,  taken  from  Mease's  "  Pic- 
ture of  Philadelphia." 

"  1.  Cleanliness,  so  intimately  connected  with  morality,  is  the 
first  thing  attended  to,  previously  to  any  attempts  at  that  inter- 
nal purification,  wh;c!)  is  the  object  of  this  discipline  to  effect. 
The  criminal  is  washed,  his  clothes  effectually  purified  and  laid 
aside,  and  he  is  clothed  in  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  jail,  which 
consists  of  grey  cloth,  made  by  the  prisoners,  adapted  to  the 
season.  The  attention  to  this  important  point  is  unremitted, 
during  their  confinement.  Their  faces  and  hands  are  daily 
uanhed ;  they  are  shaved  and  change  their  linen  once  a-weck  ; 
their  hair  is  kept  short ;  and,  during  the  summer,  they  bathe  in 
a  large  tub.  Their  apartments  are  SAvept  and  washed  once  or 
twice  a  week,  as  required,  throughout  the  year, 

"  2.  Work,  suitable  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  convicts, 
is  assigned,  and  an  account  is  opened  with  them.  They  are 
charged  with  their  board,  clothes,  the  fine  imposed  by  the  state, 
and  expence  of  prosecution,  and  credited  for  their  work ;  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  of  servitude,  half  the  amount  of  the  sum, 
if  any,  left  after  deducting  the  charges,  is  required  by  law  to  be 
paid  to  them.  As  the  board  is  low,  the  labor  constant,  and  the 
working  hours  greater  than  among  mechanics,  it  is  easy  for  the 
convicts  to  earn  more  than  the  amount  of  their  expcnces ;  so 
that,  when  they  go  out,  they  receive  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  pursue  a  trade,  if  so  disposed,  or  at  least, 
that  will  keep  them  from  want  until  they  find  employ,  and  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  stealing.  On  several  occasions,  the  balance 
paid  to  a  convict  has  amounted  to  more  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  in  one  instance  it  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ; 
and  from  ten  to  forty  dollars  are  commonly  paid. — When,  from 
the  nature  of  the  work  at  which  the  convict  has  been  employed, 
or  his  weakness,  his  labor  does  not  amounts  to  more  than  the 
charges  against  him,  and  his  place  of  residence  is  at  a  di9tance 
from    Philadelphia,   he    is   furnished   with  money  sufficient  to 
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1<ear  his  expcnccs  home.  The  price  of  boarding  is  sixteen  cents 
per  (lav,  aiul  the  general  cost  of  clothes  for  a  year  is  nineteen 
dollars  tliirty-three  cents. 

"  ■{.  The  prisoners  lie  on  the  floor,  on  a  blanket,  and  about 
thirty  sleep  in  one  room  ;  they  arc  strictly  prohibited  from  keep- 
ing their  clotl.fs  on  at  night.  The  hours  for  rising  and  retiring 
are  announced  by  a  bell ;  and  at  those  times  they  gf)  out  and 
come  in  with  the  greatest  regularity.  For  their  own  comfort, 
they  have  established  a  set  of  rules  respecting  cleanlines*,  on 
breach  of  which  a  fine  is  exacted.  No  one  is  permitted  even  to 
spit  on  the  floor.  A  large  lamp  is  hung  up,  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  prisoners,  in  every  room,  which  enables  the  keeper  or  watch 
to  sec  eveiy  man  ;  and  for  this  purpOvse  a  small  aperture  is  made 
in  every  door.  The  end  of  the  cord  by  which  the  lanips  arc 
f-uspended  is  outside  of  the  rooms ;  the  solitary  cells  is  the  pu- 
nishment for  extiuguisliing  these  lamps. 

"4.  Their  diet  is  wholesome,  plain,  and  invigorating,  and 
their  meals  are  served  up  with  the  greatest  regularity  and 
order ;  a  bell  amiounces  when  they  are  ready,  and  all  collect  at 
the  door  leading  to  the  passage  where  they  eat,  before  any  one 
IS  allowed  to  enter.  Thev  then  take  their  seats  without  hurrv  or 
confusion,  and  all  begin  to  eat  at  the  same  time.  While  eating, 
silence  is  strictly  enjoined  by  the  presence  of  the  keepers,  who 
give  notice  of  the  time  for  rising  from  table.  For  breakfast,  thev 
have  about  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  good  bread,  with  mo- 
lasses and  water.  At  diimer,  half  a  pound  of  bread  and  r)eef, 
a  bowl  of  soup  asd  potatoes.  Sometimes  herrings  in  the  spring. 
At  supper,  corn  neal  mush  (mash  ?)  and  molasses,  and  some- 
times boiled  rice. 

"  The  blacks  eat  at  a  separate  table.  There  is  also  a  table  set 
apart  for  those  who  have  committed  offences  for  the  first  time, 
but  not  of  sufficient  enormity  to  merit  the  solitary  cells;  such  as 
indolence,  slighting  work,  impudence,  &c. ;  and  to  such  no  meat 
is  given.  Every  one  finds  his  allowance  ready  on  a  trencher. 
'1  he  drink  is  molasses  and  water,  which  has  been  found  to  be 
liighly  useful,  as  a  refreshing  draught,  and  as  a  medicine.  Spi- 
rituous liquors  or  beer  never  enter  the  walls  of  the  prison.  Tlie 
cooks  and  bakers,  who  are  convicts,  are  allowed  thirty  cents 
per  day  by  the  inspectors.  The  decency  of  deportment,  and  the 
expression  of  content,  exhibited  by  the  convicts  at  their  meals. 
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renders  n  view  of  tliein  wliile  eating,  highly  interesting.  Ko 
\novWui\iii  ure  permitted  to  he  nent  tu  the  eonvicts  from  without. 

"T).  The  reguhuity  of  their  lives  almost  secures  them  against 
disease.  A  pliysician,  however,  is  appoinfed  to  attend  the  pri- 
son ;  a  room  is  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  or  hurt, 
and  nurses  to  attend  them.  The  effect  of  the  new  system  hai* 
hcen  seen  in  no  particuhir  more  evidently  than  in  the  diminution 
of  disease  among  the  convicts. 

''  G.  Ueligions  instruction  was  one  of  the  original  remedies 
prcscrihed  for  the  great  nioral  disease,  which  the  present  penal 
system  is  calculated  to  cure.  Divine  service  is  generally  perform- 
ed every  JSunday,  in  a  large  room  appropriated  solely  for  the 
purpose.  Some  clergyman  or  pious  layman  volunteers  his  servi- 
ces, and  discourses  are  delivered,  suited  to  the  situation  and  ca- 
pacities of  the  audience.  The  prisoners  in  the  cells  are  denied 
this  indulgence ;  good  hooks  are  likewise  distributed  among 
them. 

"  7.  Corporal  punishmcMits  are  strictly  prohibited,  whatever 
offence  may  have  been  couiniitted.  'J'he  keepers  carry  no  wea- 
pons, not  even  a  stick.  The  solitary  cells  and  low  diet  have  on 
all  occa-jions  been  found  amply  sufficient  to  bring  down  the  most 
determined  spirit,  to  tame  the  most  hardened  villain  that  ever 
entered  them.  Of  the  truth  of  this  there  are  striking  cases  on 
record.  Some  veterans  in  vice,  with  whom  it  was  necessary  to 
be  severe,  have  declared  their  preference  of  death  by  the  gallows 
to  h.  further  continuance  in  that  place  of  torment.  In  the  cells, 
the  construction  of  which  renders  conversation  among  those 
confined  in  them  diHicult,  the  miserable  man  is  left  to  the  great- 
est of  all  possible  punishments,  his  own  reflections.  His  food, 
Avhich  consists  of  only  half  a  pound  of  bread  per  day,  is  given 
liim  in  the  morning ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or  weeks,  the 
very  nature  of  the  being  is  changed ;  and  there  is  no  instance  of 
any  one  having  given  occasion  for  the  infliction  of  this  pu- 
nishment a  second  time.  Such  is  the  impression  which  the  re- 
ports of  its  effects  have  left  among  the  convicts,  that  the  very 
dread  of  it  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  frequent  commission  of 
those  crimes  for  which  it  is  the  known  punishment,  as  swearing, 
impudence,  rudeness,  quan  elling,  indolence  repeated,  or  wilful  in- 
jury to  the  tools,  or  to  articles  of  manufacture. 

"There  are  fourteen  inspectors,  three  of  whom  arc  elected  by 
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liie  ^ elect  and  comnmn  councih  in  joint  n)cetincj,  in  May  nw\ 
N(>vc'inhor ;  two  l>y  the  conMiiissioners  of  the  Northern  l/iber- 
tioN,  and  tw«)  by  the  connnissiontrs  of  Southwark,  at  the  same 
titni'." 

MHitiini  Foire.—h\  1812  the  militia  consisted  of  09,414,  of 
which  2()(i:)  were  artillery  and  cavalry.  The  govermir  is  com- 
111  mdiT-in-chief.  No  standing  army  can  he  kept  up  in  time  of 
pi  .CO,  without  the  consent  of  tlie  legislature;  and  the  military 
are  in  strict  subonlination  to  the  civil  j)ower.  In  time  of  peace 
no  soldier  can  be  (piartercd  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war  except  when  required  hy  law. 

Pr'ur  of  Provisions. — At  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  eastern 
ftiile  of  the  mountains,  the  price  of  provisions  is  near  double  of 
l!iat  on  the  western  side.  In  the  latter,  the  value  of  different 
commodities,  in  1S17,  was  as  follows :  Wheat  from  1  dollar  to 
'Ml.  2!)c.  per  bushel;  rye  from  7;')e.  to  Idl.;  corn  7.')C. ;  oats 
37  Ic. ;  beef  He. ;  pork  from  (Itil.  to  7dl.  per  cwt. ;  salt  from  Gdl. 
BHc.  to  7tll.  .")0c.  per  barrel  <>f  2.')0lb8.  net.  In  some  of  the  coun- 
ties,— Armstrong,  Westmoreland,  Alleghany,  Washington,  Greene, 
Und  Fayette — the  prices  were  even  lower;:  wheat  (JOc. ;  rye  30c.; 
laaise  .'{.'{c. ;  buckwheat  .'K)c. ;  potatoes  20c. ;  beef  3c. ;  pork  and 
Biutton  4c, ;  butter  (ic. ;  eggs  4c.  |>er  dozen  ;  a  turkey  33c. }  a 
Vn  He. 

Price  of  iMhor. — Monthly  and  <J ay  laborers  have  from  fiOc.  to 
70c.  per  day,  with  food :  the  wages  <)f  a  laboring  man  per  year, 
with  tood  and  lodging,  is  14(ldl. ;  the  wages  of  mechanics  per 
day,  with  food,  Idl.  ."lOc. ;  a  woman  servant  iti  the  country,  with 
food,  4()c.  ;  a  journeyman  bricklayer  2dl.  ;  a  printer  1  dl.  50c. 

Price  of  Living  in  a  farmer's  house,  boarding,  lodging,  and 
washing,  2dl.  per  week.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  a  family 
way  i)e  comfortably  supported  each,  per  day,  for  20c. ;  and 
even  for  Kic.  in  some  counties, — Lanca-ster,  Bucks,  Lebanon, 
and  Diiuphin.  On  the  western  side  of  the  mountain's  a  resi- 
dent has  assured  me,  that  a  family  may  be  supported  at  the 
Irate  of  lOc.  each.  A  gentleman  who  lived  many  years  at  Car- 
lisle, in  reply  to  my  incjuiry  on  this  subject,  observed,  that  be- 
fore the  year  1812,  the  average  expenee  of  a  family  for  living 
>i'as  a  dollar  per  week ;  and  all  other  cxpences  amounted  to 
nearly  the  same  sum. 
-,  iHJ. — VOL.  II.  G 
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Inlcnutl  G'oi*t'r»»»f»/.— The  annuul  election  for  civil  ofliccff  n 
on  the  second  tucsday  of  October.    Inspectors,  previously  elected 
by  the  people,  appoint  persona  who  act  ns  judges  of  the  election, 
and  the  latter  furnish  i:  sealed  statement  of  tlie  election  to  the 
hlierilF,  who  within  the  spa'ie  of  thirty  days,  transmits  it  to  the 
governor,  l>y  whom  the  names  of  the  new  members  are  imniedi- 
utely  published.    In  Philadelphia,  the  aldermen,  tilteen  in  num- 
ber, are  elected  by  the  freeholders,  every  seven  years ;  the  eoin- 
mon- council  men,  thiity  in  number,   every  third  year.      The 
mayor  is  elected  annually  by  the  aldermen,  out  of  their  own 
body  J  the  recorder,  every  seven  years,  by  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men, from  among  the  citizens;  the  mnyor,  recorder,  eight  al- 
dermen, and  sixteen  common-council  men,  form  a  (|uoruui. 

Jleliii'ion. — The  j)rineiples  of  religious  freedom  were  first  esta- 
blished by  the  illustrious  Pcnn.  •'  If  abridged  of  the  freedom  <it 
their  consciences,  as  to  their  religious  profession  and  worship,  no 
people  can  be 'happy  ;  and,  therefore,  I  do  grant  and  ileclarc, 
that  no  person  inhabiting  this  province  or  territories,  who  shall 
ncknowledge  one  Almiglity  God,  the  Creator,  Ruler,  and  ITp. 
holder  of  the  world,  and  live  (juietly  under  the  civil  government, 
.shall  in  any  ease  be  molested,  or  prejudiced  in  his  person,  or 
estate,  because  of  his  conscientious  persuasion  or  practice."  Before 
the  revolution  Roman  Catholics  and  .lews  were  exclu<led  from  a 
share  in  the  government.  The  latter  had  no  vote  till  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  constitution,  whicli  placed  every  denondnatioii 
on  the  same  footiiig  as  to  public  othces  and  employments. 
About  the  year  1S02  the  congregations  of  the  different  denomi- 
nations were  as  follows :  Presbyterians,  3() ;  (rern)un  Calvinists^ 
84  ;  German  Lutherans,  84  ;  Quakers,  34  ;  Episcopalians,  2<i ; 
Baptists,  1.') ;  Roman  Catholics,  11 ;  Scotch  I'resbyters,  8;  Mo- 
ravians, 8 ;  Free  Quakers,  1;  Univervalists,  1;  Covenanters,  1; 
Jewish  Synagoguesj  2  j  besides  several  Methodists.  Accordint,' 
to  the  report  of  the  general  convention  of  Haptists,  held  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  May  1817,  the  number  of  their  churches  was  then 
60,  that  of  members  4517. 

BenevoUnit  und  Uiimaue  Societies. — In  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia there  are  eight  public  charitable  institutions,  and  tuu 
private;  three  female  societies  for  general  chajity;  eight  free 
schools ;  fifteen  mutual  beneiit  sr:  ieties  ;  associations  for  the 
relief  of  foreigners ;    and  eleven    mutual  bcuefit  societies,    fur 
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|iir«'i"-ncrs  and  their  detfeiidaiit«*.  Sr.  Andrew's  society,  (Irr- 
niaii  iiK'orporafod  soiitty,  St.  (ic()i|i;«''s  •society,  llil>erniuii  soei- 
itv,  French  benevolent  society,  the  Cincinnati  Moeiely,  compo- 
sed of  olVieers  of  the  army  t»f  the  levohitinn,  fctr  jvanliii};  relief 
to  the  di^trcised  nicudters,  their  widows,  and  oiphans.  'J'lio 
Tiiutnal  henifu  societies  are,-^tlic  Shipiiia>ters'  society,  tho 
Franklin  society,  the  Oalrdnnian  society,  the  Uiiictn  Nocie  y,  tho 
Frieiwlly  society,  t'le  I'rovident  society,  and  some  (tthers.  Har- 
moi"  soiicty,  cstahlished  in  Jlutler  county,  on  the  rij;ht  hank  of 
Iho  (!oimo(|ncne)>si|ig  creek,  is  composed  of  (Jcrman  ctr.ii;riuits, 
who  under  Geofj;e  Kupp,  their  chief,  in  lS(i;i  ami  IStM,  fled 
from  the  intolerance  of  tho  Lutheran  church  to  the  western 
worhl.  They  consisted  at  first  of  llJO  families,  who  purchased 
"i7W  acres  of  land,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  upon 
the  plan  of  the  apostolic  church,  as  !»et  forth  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Religion  is  the  chief  bond  of  union  amoiifr  them,  and 
tlicir  leading  principle  is  a  community  of  goods,  foundin;;  on  th<! 
text,  (Acts  iv.  32.)  *'And  the  multitude  of  tlicfn  who  helieved 
were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soi.l ;  neither  sai<l  any  of  thetu 
that  ought  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  wa^j  his  own  ;  but 
they  had  all  things  common."  From  a  small  beginning  their 
Annual  fjuantity  of  agricultm  produce,  consisting  of  wheat, 
fyc,  oats,  barley,  and  potai.jes,  exceeds  40,000  bushels,  besides 
5000  pounds  of  flax  and  hemp,  100  gallons  of  sweet  oil,  dis- 
tilled from  the  white  po|jpy,  with  the  produce  of  twelve  acres  of 
vineyard.  They  are  industrious,  cleanly,  devout,  and  exemplary 
in  their  moral  conduct.  A  considerable  number  of  |)ersous  have 
joined  the  society  since  it  was  instituted,  and  a  few  Inive  ((iiltted. 
it.  They  huve  about  3000  acres  of  ground  cleared,  a  largo 
-stock  of  cattle,  and  about  1000  sheep,  part  of  which  aje  Merino 
or  Spanish.  The  cloth  made  of  this  wool  is  of  a  good  (|u:dity. 
There  are  about  100  mechanics  and  700  laborers  among  them, 
all  of  whom  are  fed  and  clotl;ed  from  the  public  stofes.  All  the 
women  wear  the  same  dress,  a  linsey-woollen  jacket,  or  petti- 
coat, and  a  close  black  cap  tied  under  the  cliin,  with  a  woollen 
or  cotton  tassel  on  the  crown. 

Maimers  and  Habits. — The  origin  of  the  population  of  this 
state  is  yet  too  recent  to  allow  of  any  thing  like  uniformitv  of 
manners  and  habits.  The  inhabitants  arc  chiefly  of  English, 
Jrish  or  Gerinau  extraction.     The  two  first  compose  about  one- 
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half  of  the  present  nuinher ;  the  last,  perhaps,  more  than  a 
third.  The  rest  arc  the  descendants  of  Scotch,  Dutch,  Swiss, 
Finlanders,  and  Danes.  The  first  emigrants  who  followed  Ponii 
have  been  estimated  at  about  2000,  most  of  whom  were  non- 
cunfurmists  from  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol ;  and  their  de- 
scendants generally  occupy  the  eastern  countries.  The  Irish  and 
their  offspring  are  found  almost  every  where  throughout  the 
state,  but  particularly  in  the  Cumberland  valley.  The  Germans 
are  also  much  dispersed.  In  Delaware  county  there  are  some 
Swedes)  many  of  those,  who  on  their  arrival,  were  bound  by 
voluntary  contract,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  as  servants, 
for  freight  or  passage  from  Europe,  are  now  substantial  farmers, 
rich  in  lands  and  cattle,  well  lodged  and  fed,  and  com  fort  ai)ly 
clothed  in  their  own  manufacture.  Poverty  is  the  lot  ot  jione 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  work.  Smiths,  shoemakers,  wea- 
vers, and  tailors,  have  generally  one  or  two  acres  of  land,  which 
afford  pasture  for  a  cow,  fuel,  and  esculent  plants.  The  quality 
of  the  soil,  the  general  healthiness  of  the  climate,  the  hi^^h 
price  of  labor,  and  example  given  by  the  Quakers,  of  industry 
and  regular  habits,  have  rendered  the  people  of  this  state  among 
the  most  moral  and  happy  in  the  republic.  The  propensity  to 
use' spirituous  liquors,  which  was  once  very  getiepal,  is  now  fast 
diminishing,  and  among  the  middling  and  higher  riinks,  drunk- 
enness is  unknown.  The  Philadelphians  are  generally  reserved 
in  their  conduct  to  strangers,  except  when  the  latter  are  formally 
introduced,  and  then  they  are  treated  with  great  hospitality.  In 
the  article  of  dress,  and  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  they  vie  with 
the  iidiabitants  of  the  great  towns  of  Europe  j  many  of  the  far- 
mers' houses,  particularly  the  descendants  of  the  English  and 
Irish,  are  elegaiitly  furnished ;  the  Germans  are  less  disposed  to 
change  the  habitn  of  their  ancestors.  Females  generally  have  a 
share  of  the  patrimonial  estate,  and  primogeniture,  and  the  pre- 
ference in  fa*or  of  males,  will  soon  be  unknown,  even  in  testa- 
mentary disposition.  Females  usually  marry  between  eighteen 
and  twenty,  and  few  remain  single  until  twenty-five.  The  men 
usually  marry  before  thirty ;  marriages  are  generally  made  from 
affection,  and  the  crime  of  bigamy  is  rare.  The  amusements, 
throug.iout  the  state,  are  horse- racing,  dancing,  concerts,  plays 
performed  by  strolling  companies,  fishing,  and  hunting.  Festi- 
vals are  held  in  May  and  October,  and  at  corn-husking  and  tlif 
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j^athcrinc;  of  apples,  there  is  generally  much  mcrrimenf,  the  task 
bciiii?  performed  by  a  mimber  of  youiiii;  |>c()ple  of  both  sexes, 
who  assemble  from  the  neighbouriiifi;  parts.  Sk-ighing  is  a  favor- 
ite winter  amusement  in  the  western  parts ;  in  the  eastern  the 
snow,  of  late,  has  not  been  sufficiently  deep  for  this  purpose. 

Price  of  Lands. — The  average  value  of  land  per  acre,  in  dif- 
ferent counties,  as  estimated  by  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  year  1815,  is  ex- 
hi^)ited  in  the  following  table. 

'20 

-  15 
12 

-  i: 

10 

-  10 
9 
8 
TJ 

do. 
"  I 

5 
5 
-       5 
& 
In  the  other  counties  from  4  to  tdl,  50c.  , 

In  181/  the  price  of  land  in  Beaver,  one  of  tlie  western  coun- 
ties, in  an  unimproved  state,  was  4  dollars  per  acre;  improved 
farms  from  f>  to  12.  In  Crawford  county,  wild  land,  as  it  is 
called,  is  from  3  to  10  dollars;  in  Warren  county,  from  2  to  3 
dollars;  and  improved  farms  from  8  to  12;  in  Erie  county, 
where,  in  17J)8,  it  was  offered  gratuitously  to  actual  settlers,  2 
dollars.  A  farm  near  Frankfort,  about  ,'>  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
was  purchased,  in  IS  14,  by  the  Friends,  or  Quakers'  association, 
for  the  sum  of  ()7(i-i  dollars,  consisting  of  ol  acres  17  perches. 
In  1681,  the  coachman  of  W  illiani  Pcnn  refused,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  two  years'  wages,  a  lot  of  land,  within  the  present  li- 
mits of  Philadelphia,  which,  in  less  than  a  century,  was  valued 
at  more  than  f>0(),000  guineas.  Foreigners  are  aliowed  to  pur- 
chase and  hold  lands  and  houses,  and  to  sell  and  bequeath  them 
without  changing  residence  or  allegiance.  A  good  cart  horse, 
four  years  old,  from  8.1  to  180  dollars;  a  good  cow,  of  the  same 
age,  from  1.')  to  30;  an  ox  for  heavy  draft,  (JO;  mules,  of  three 
years  old,  (which  are  here  scarce,)  45  dollars.     In  the  western 
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counties  a  farm  horse,  fJO ;  a  cow  1(5.  A  new  farm  waggon  is 
100  ilollars:  a  new  farm  cart,  33.  The  barn  is  a  large  wooden 
builditJg,  with  sides,  or  walls,  about  30  feet  high,  with  a  lofty 
declining  roof,  covered  with  shingles,  (or  wooden  tiles,)  for  re- 
ceiving the  grain  from  the  field.  In  the  middle  is  the  threshing- 
floor.  In  the  gable  ends  are  large  gates  to  admit  the  loaded 
waggons.  The  stable  is  usually  erected  on  the  one  side  of  this 
building  j  and  the  cow- house  and  styes  on  the  other.  Horses 
are  kept  within  the  enclosures  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  fas- 
tened round  the  neck,  with  a  hook  on  the  lower  end,  which 
catching  in  the  railing,  prevents  the  animal  from  leaping  over, 
(ieese  are  prevented  from  creeping  through  enclosures  by  means 
of  four  small  sticks,  about  a  foot  in  length,  which  are  fasVened 
cross-ways  about  the  neck. 

Mamifactiires. •"-'The  farmers  generally  prepare  their  own 
cloths,  but  the  late  war  gave  birth  to  several  manufactures  on  a 
large  scale.  Those  of  Pittsburg,  for  the  year  1814,  amounted 
to  2,000,000  of  dollars,  consisting  of  wool  and  cotton,  iron, 
glass,  and  paper.  At  Clarkesville,  Brownsville,  Harmony,  axtul 
other  places,  there  are  also  extensive  manufactures  of  iron,  wool, 
and  cotton. 

There  are  six  manufactories  whose  machinery  is  driven  by 
steam, — a  rolling  and  slitting-mill,  a  paper-mill,  a  cotton, 
woollen,  and  wire  manufuctory.  There  are  three  companies, 
or  associations,  for  makiug  steam  engines  and  steam- boats. 
There  are  five  glass-houses,  three  for  green  and  two  for  white 
glass,  of  which  the  annual  amount  is  valued  at  200,000  dollars. 
The  other  manufactories  are  founderies,  three  in  number ;  brew- 
eries, lead  factories,  and  rope-walks.  In  Philadelphia  there  are 
several  iron  and  brass  founderies;  manufactories  of  steam-en- 
gines, of  lead,  copper,  &c.  to  a  great  amount.  A  great  many 
vessels  are  built  of  pine  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  on  the 
Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers.  The  iron  manufacturing 
estab''shment  in  Lancaster  county,  belonging  to  Robert  Cole- 
man, Esq.  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  productive  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  others  near  Carlisle,  at  Fort  London, 
and  in  Sherman's  Valley;  at  Shippemburgh,  in  Cumberland, 
Hanover  in  York,  and  Mercesburg,  in  Franklin.  Gypsum, 
brought  by  the  Susquehannah  from  the  Western  county,  4  ^oU 
lars  per  barrel,  or  20  per  ton. 
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The  whole  amount  of  manufactures,  in  1810,  excluding  arti- 
<'les  of  a  (louhtful  nature,  amounted  to  3ii,691,lll  dollars}*  the 
doubtful  articles  to  12,203,0(53,  consisting  of  flour  and  meal  ma- 
ii:ifactuied,  saw-mills,  sugar,  saltpetre,  malt,  pearled  barley,  clo- 
ver seed,  wind-mills  and  mahogany  saw  mills,  hemp  mills,  slate 
and  lime. 

Commene. — The  exports,  in  1/99,  amounted  to  \2,4:U,9Ct7 
dollars;  in  1810,  to  10,91)3,398;  of  the  last,  4,751,634  were 
of  domestic,  and  6,241,764  of  foreign  produce.  I'he  exports 
consist  of  wheat  and  flour,  beef  and  pork,  flax-seed,  iron  uten- 
sils, lumber,  soap,  and  candles.  The  imports  of  British  manu- 
factures, wine,  gin,  duck,  and  glass,  from  France  and  Holland; 
rum  and  sugar  from  the  West  Indies ;  teas,  nankeens,  bale 
goods,  and  silk,  from  China  and  the  East  Indies.  For  this  lat- 
ter trade,  more  than  twenty  vessels,  averaging  350  tons,  are  an- 
nually enipUi)cd,  each  carrying  out  specie  to  the  amount  of 
2S(),0{)0  dollars.  Vv  ith  the  neighbouring  states  of  New  York 
and  Delaware,  there  is  a  constant  exchange  of  productions.  It 
iias  been  stated,  that  1,600,000  of  the  importations  of  the  west- 

rii  country,  ineluding  part  of  Pennsylvania,  the  western  part  of 
\'irginia,  Kentucky,  Tcncssee,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  the 
wheat,  flour,  and  bar- iron,  are  sent  from  Pennsylvania  to  Mas- 
feuchussetts  and  New  Hampshire,  in  exchange  for  whale  oil, 
whale-bone,  and  dried  hsh.  White  and  clouded  marble  is  sent 
to  New  York  and  Baltimore,  and  other  places.  For  the  same 
staple  productions,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  exchange 
their  cheese;  North  Carolina,  her  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and 
lumber;  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  their  rice,  cotton,  live  oak, 
and  cedar ;  and  Virginia  receives  foreign  articles  for  her  wheat 
and  tobacco,  coal,  lead,  and  peach-brandy.  The  annual  (juan- 
tity  of  salt  brrught  from  Onondago  to  Pittsburgh,  l)y  the  Alle- 
ghany river,  amounts  to  between  4000  and  o(KX)  barrels.  The 
(quantity  of  boards  and  timber,  which  are  brouglft  down  the 
.'lileghany  river  and  French  Creek,  is  estimated  at  3,000)000 
feet,  at  nine  dollars  per  1000  feet.* 

*  James  Pemberton  (then  in  hiii  90th  year)  mentiont-d  to  me,  that  he  well 
remomhered  the  time  when  there  was  but  one  ironmonger's  shnji  in  the  place, 
and  only  one  ship  in  the  Iraile  between  Philadelphia  and  London  ;  and  the 
arrival  of  this  vessel  used  to  he  of  so  mnch  importance,  that  marrin^rii  weie 
W)raetin)e.s  delated  until  its  return.  Such  is  the  great  increase  of  this.eity, 
(I  at  it  is  now  liaid  to  contain  100  01)0  inhabitants,  more  than  1000  fauiilies  of 
whom  are  of  our  societj,  (Quaker*.)     Sutclillc's  Travels,  p.  5G. 
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Middletown,  situated  where  the  Swetara  joins  the  Susquehaii- 
uah,-  has  an  excellent  harhour,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 
commerce.  Columbia,  in  Lancaster  county,  is  aNo  a  place  ol 
deposit  for  the  produce  brought  down  the  Sus(|uehannah, 
whence  it  is  transported  by  waggons  to  Philadelphia. 


STATE  OF  DELAWAllE.* 

Situation  and  Extent. — ^This  s»ote  is  situated  between  3S» 
28' and  ^9'' 4.T  north  latitude;  extending  1)6  miles  from  north 
to  south,  along  the  Delaware  river  and  bay  to  the  Pennsylvania 
line  on  the  north,  and  hounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  Mary- 
land.    Its  greatest  breadth  is  30  miles,  and  its  least  ten. 

i4rcu. — 2200  scjuare  miles. 

Aspect  of  the  Country,  und  Nature  of  the  Soil. — The  highest 
ridge  of  the  Peninsula,  formed  by  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesa- 
peak  bays,  stretches  along  this  state  as  far  as  the  marshy  grounds 
in  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  From  this  ridge,  which, 
between  Elk  river  and  Christiana  creek  has  seventv-four  feet 
elevation,  the  waters  descend  in  different  directions  east  and 
west  to  the  bays.  The  upj)cr  part  of  the  state,  comprising  a 
surface  of  from  sixty  to  eiglity  s(|uare  miles,  in  which  Wilming- 
ton is  situated,  resembles  Pennsylvania.  Along  the  river  Dela- 
ware, and  to  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  uiiles  from  its  banks, 
the  soil  is  a  rich  clay ;  but  in  the  southern  parts  it  is  low  and 
sandy.  The  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington  are  high  and 
broken ;  other  parts  are  level  and  marshy.  Cypress  Swamp, 
more  than  one-ha^f  of  which  lies  in  Delaware,  is  twelve  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  six  in  breadth,  containing  nearly 
50,000  acres.  A  great  proportion  of  the  surface  is  covered  with 
stagnant  water  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year ;  but  the  more 
elevated  parts^  where  the  soil  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  loam,  are 
well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  and  now  i'xhibit  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  The  natural  and  artificial  meadows  are 
covered  with  a  fine  herbage. 


*  A  name  derived  from  Lord  Delaware,  so  well  known  In  the  history  of 
Virginia,  who  sailed  for  that  country  with  2»0  people,  and  died  at  sea  in 
)6j8.     Prince's  N.  E.  Chronology,  p.  54. 
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Temperature. — The  heat  of  summer  here  is  nearly  the  same 
as  in  the  southern  parte  ol"  Pennsylvania;  but  the  winters  are 
more  mild  and  temperate. 

MineraU. — Iron  ore  is  found  in  different  parts,  particularly 
among  the  branclies  of  the  Nanticoke  rtver,  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  where  the  species  known  by  the  name  of  bog  iron  ore  is 
in  great  quantity.  Before  the  revolution!  it  was  worked  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Clay  of  a  kind  used  for  glass-works  is  found  in 
the  river  Delaware,  near  Newcastle,  and  is  transported  for  this 
purpose  to  Pittsburgh,  New  Jersey,  and  various  places  in  the 
eastern  states.  The  beds  of  white  and  red  clay  creeks  are  formed 
of  valuable  clays,  whence  their  names. 

Population. — The  progress  of  population  since  the  year  1700, 
when  it  was  first  correctly  ascertained,  has  been  as  follows : 
III  the  ^ear  1T90,  the  niiiuber  of  inhabitaiiti  was  59,094 
1800,  64,273 

1810,  72,674 

which  is  nearly  thirty-three  persons  to  a  square  mile ;  the  area 
being  2200  square  miles.  The  increase  within  the  last  Jten  years 
is  14  per  cent,  nearly.  •      ' 

By  the  last  census  there  were, 


Malei. 
14,112 
11,016 

2,b78 


Females. 
13,411 
11,06S 

2,870 


Under  si iteen  years  of  age,  -        -        -        -        - 

Between  sixteen  and  forty-iive,        .... 
Abovfl  forty-five,  --^..--. 

The  black  population  of  slaves,  which,  in  1800,  amounted  to 
G143,  was  found  to  have  diminished  in  1810  to  4177,  or  one- 
seventeenth  nearly  of  the  whole  population.  During  the  same 
period  the  free  black  population  increased  from  8278  to  13,13G« 

The  Moral  Habits  of  the  people  of  this  state  resemble  those 
of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  chiefly  agriculturists,  and,  like  the 
former,  preserve  the  title  of  farmer,  while  those  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  retain  the  colonial  appellation  of  planter,  a  distinc- 
tion of  little  importance. 

The  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  Delaware  during  the  revolution 
was  very  patriotic  ;  and  they  were  the  first  who  ratified  th^  fe- 
deral constitution  bv  an  unanimous  vote  on  the  3d  of  December 

1787. 
Diseases, — The   mild   temperature   of  this   coUhtry  is   very 

favorable  to  health  in  the  northern  parts  j  but  the  people  who 

inhabit  the  borders  of  the  Delaware  Bay  are  annually  visited 
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with  intermitting  or  bilious  fever  in  August  and  September;  audf 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  former  is  known  among  the 
vulgar  by  the  name  of  the  long  month.  In  a  sketch  of  the  dis- 
eases  of  this  state  in  1799  and  1S02,  Dr.  Vaughan  observes, 
**  that,  while  we  were  laboring  under  remittent  and  intermittent 
fevers  in  tiie  fenny  tract  of  country  known  by  the  name  of  Welsh 
tract  swamps,  our  neighbjurs  on  an  adjacent  ridge  of  hills,  that 
runs  east  and  south-west,  and  divide  the  Pennsylvania  high 
lands  from  the  fens  of  Delaware,  were  infected  with  the  dysen- 
tery in  a  very  mortal  degree  j  yet  the  latter  was  confined  within 
a  parallel  line  of  from  six  to  ten  miles,  and  was,  no  doubt,  produ- 
ced by  the  marsh  miasma  heconjtng  concentrated  or  condensed 
in  its  passage  through  a  colder  stratum  of  air,  and  enabled  to 
act  more  immediately  on  the  stomach  and  intestines.  And  in 
Wilmington,  the  exhalations  from  an  extensive  marsh,  which 
lies  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  town,  ascend  over  the  level  of 
the  town,  without  much  mischief,  and  alight  ca  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  producing  agues  and  intermitting  fevers,  while  persons 
living  within  a  few  rods,  and  on  a  level  with  the  marsh,  are  un- 
affected. In  winter,  the  cynanche  trachealis  is  common  among 
infant  children.  Some  idea  of  the  climate,  as  it  respects  the 
jiealth  of  man,  may  be  formed  from  the  following  facts,  the  re- 
sult of  twenty  years'  observation.  In  1794,  the  burgh  of  Wil- 
mington contained  a  population  of  3000  persons  ;  of  whom  152 
had  reached  the  age  of  60  and  upwards;  63  of  70 ;  21  of  80; 
12  of  85  ;  4  of  90;   1  of  95 ;   1  of  99  ;•  1  of  101. 

Of  fifteen  who  had  removed  to  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
there  were, — 5  in  the  61st  year ;  !  in  the  64th  ;  1  in  the  65th  ; 
1  in  the  66th  ;  1  in  the  67th  ;  3  in  the  68th  ;  1  in  the  70th ;  I 
in  the  87th;   1  in  the  91st. 

And  of  twenty-five  persons  still  living,  there  were,—- 5  in  the 
81st  year ;  2  in  the  82d ;  4  in  the  83d  ;  5  in  the  84th  ;  2  in  the 
85th  ;  2  in  the  86th  ;  3  in  the  88th ;   1  in  the  91st. 

Constitution. — The  present  constitution  was  revised  and  finally 
established  in  1792.  The  common  law  of  England,  the  acts  of 
assembly,  and  such  parts  of  the  then  statute  law  of  England  as 
were  not  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  were  to 
remain  in  force,  till  altered  by  the  legislature.  The  legislative 
power  is  vee  ^  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representat'ves,  forming 
together  the  g     .lal  assembly.   The  voters  consist  of  every  white 
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Twale  of  twenty-one  years,  who  hns  resided  in  the  state  two 
years  previous  to  the  election,  and  paid  taxes,  with  the  sons  of 
such  persons,  of  mature  age,  though  not  paying  taxes.  There 
are  seven  representatives  in  each  county,  who  are  elected  annu- 
ally by  counties,  without  regard  to  population.  The  candidate 
must  he  twenty-four  years  of  age,  a  freeholder  in  the  county  \n 
which  he  is  chosen,  and  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the  state, 
during  the  three  preceding  years,  unless  he  lias  been  absent  on 
public  business.  The  senators  are  elected  for  three  years,  must 
be  twenty  seven  years  of  age,  freeholders  in  the  county  in  which 
they  are  chosen >  *'»  th-  value  of  200  acres  of  land,  or  possess 
an  estate,  in  reu,  u^^  rrsonal  property,  to  the  amount  of  1000 
pounds.  In  each  county  there  are  thrc  «<*>«mt')rs,  but  their  num- 
ber, as  well  as  that  of  the  represental.  o,  may  be  augmented 
by  the  assembly.  They  are  divided  into  three  classes,  one  of 
which  is  renewed  every  year.     The  assembly  meets  in  January. 

'J'he  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  chosen  for  three 
years,  who  cannot  be  re-elected  for  the  three  next  succeeding 
years.  He  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  must  have  been  an  in- 
habitant of  the  United  States  twelve  years,  and  an  inhabitant  of 
Delaware  the  last  six  before  his  election.  He  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  when  not  in  active  service,  has 
power  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  to  grant  reprieves 
and  pardons,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment.  When  a  vacancy 
occurs  by  death  or  resignation,  the  speaker  of  the  senate  fills  his 
place ;  and  in  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  this  last  officer, 
he  is  succeeded  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
adj,nterimy  until  a  new  nomination  be  made. 

Religious  Professions.-^A\[  clergymen  in  the  exercise  of  pas- 
toral and  clerical  functions  arc  incapable  of  being  elected  to  the 
legislature,  or  of  holding  any  civil  office  in  the  state.  No  pre- 
ference is  given  by  law  to  any  denomin.ition  or  mode  of  worship; 
no  religious  test  is  required  as  a  qualification  for  office  j  and  no 
power  is  given  to  the  magistrate,  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
religion.  In  1814  the  number  of  churches  of  each  religious  de- 
nomination was,  Presbyterian,  24;  Episcopal,  14;  Friends,  8; 
Baptists,  7;  Swedish,  1;  Methodists  several.  In  Wilmington 
there  are  one  church  of  white,  and  two  of  colored  Methodists ; 
two  Presbyterians  ;  two  Baptists  ;  one  Quakers  ;  one  Episcopa- 
lians,    According  to  the  report  of  the  general  convention  of 
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Baptists,  held  at  Philadelphia  in  May  lS17)the  number  of 
churches  of  this  denomination  in  Delaware  was  then  8^  and  of 
members  570. 

Education.— A  considcyubie  fund  is  appropriated  by  the  state 
for  the  support  of  s'^hoois.  There  is  an  academy  at  Wilmington 
and  another  at  Newark.  In  the  year  1814  there  were  650  chil- 
dren at  school  in  the  town  of  Wilmington  and  village  of  Brandy- 
wine,  the  population  of  which  was  4716  ;  viz.  in  five  schools  for 
girls,  168;  four  for  boys,  131  j  e!-ven  for  both  sexes,  317;  one 
for  children  of  color,  '4.  Total  650.  The  cxpence  of  tuition 
varies  from  10  to  32  dollars  per  annum.  That  of  the  boarding- 
schools  for  girls  is  156  dollars  per  annum  for  each.  The  Library 
Company  at  Wilmington  arc  proprietors  of  more  than  1(X)0 
volumes. 

Manufactures. — In  May  1814  t!iere  were,  within  twenty 
miles  of  Wilmington,  thirty  manufacturing  establishments,  of 
which  the  cost  has  been  estimated  at  150,000  dollars.  The  year 
following  the  number  of  water-works  within  nine  miles  of  Wil- 
mington amounted  to  ninety-nine.  Their  value,  independent  of 
capital,  has  been  estimated  at  500,00t  .    dars. 

There  is  a  considerable  manufacture  of  iron  on  the  Brandy- 
wine  creek.  The  powder-mills  belonging  to  Messrs.  Dupont,  on 
the  same  stream,  manufacture  from  15,000  to  16,000  pounds 
weight  of  powder  weekly,  of  which  the  net  profit  is  valued  at  a 
frank  a  pound.  The  capital  of  this  establishment,  in  1814, 
amounted  to  210,000  dollars.  Wire  is  also  manufactured  here, 
as  well  as  wool,  cotton,  and  card  machinery. 

Commerce. — ^The  chief  articles  of  export  are  flour,  iron,  pa- 
per, and  lumber,  which  are  sent  to  the  neighbouring  states,  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  exports,  in  1791,  were  valued  at  199,840 
dollars;  in  1805  at  358,383,  of  which  280,556  was  of  foreign 
produce;  in  1811  they  amounted  only  to  88,623  dollars,  of 
which  1 1,678  consisted  of  foreign  articles.  The  tonnage  of  the 
state  for  1810  was  8192. 
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S'ltinition  and  Boundaries. — Maryland  is  situated  between  ^S" 
and  W"  43'  north  latitude,  and  2*  east,  and  2"  IW  west  longi- 
tude from  Washington.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Penn- 
sylvania ;  south  and  west  by  Virginia ;  east  by  Delaware  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  extends  along  each  side  of  the  Chcsapeak 
bay  to  the  northern  line,  which  separates  it  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware  I')6  miles  in  length.  On  the  south-west  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  Virginia  by  the  Patomac.  It  is  of  a  very  irregular 
form. 

Jrea. — 10,800  square  miles,  or  6,912,000  acres,  of  which 
about  one- fifth  is  water. 

Manners  and  Political  Character. — The  inhabitants,  whose 
chief  business  is  agriculture,  live  on  theif  plantations.  They  are 
distinguished  by  their  agreeable  manners,  and  their  kindness  and 
hospitality  to  the  unfortunate  of  every  country.  The  women  are 
good-looking,  amiable  and  accomplished.  They  generally  marry 
about  seventeen,  and  the  men  al)out  twenty- one.  This  state, 
which  so  strenuously  resisted  the  encroachments  of  parliament  in 
17C9,  and  so  actively  promoted  the  revolution  in  1775,  was  the 
last  to  sign  the  articles  of  confederation  in  1781  j  and  the  federal 
constitution  met  with  strong  opposition  from  some  of  the  abfest 
members  of  the  convention,  but  was  finally  adopted  in  April 
1788,  by  a  majoiity  of  fifty-one.  Besides  other  objections  to 
the  articles  of  confederation,  it  was  maintained,  that  the  im- 
mense tract  of  unappropriated  western  territory,  of  which  this 
state  owned  no  portion,  ought  to  be  considered  as  che  coonmon 
property  of  the  union,  not  of  particular  states,  and  should  be 
reserved  as  a  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt.  In 
the  defence  of  Baltimore  during  the  late  war,  the  militia  mani- 
fested great  firmness,  and  the  people  have  since  evinced  their 
patriotism  by  raising  100,000  dollars  towards  the  erection  of  two 
monuments,  the  one  to  the  memory  of  General  Washington,  the 
other  in  honor  of  those  who  fell  in  defence  of  the  city,  at  North 
Point,  on  the  twelfth  of  September  1814.  The  first  is  also  to 
eerve  as  a  land- mark  for  vessels  coming  up  the  Pat«ipsco.     The 
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expcnce  has  been  estimated  at  half  a  million  of  dollars;  that 
of  the  other  at  fil'ty  thousand. 

This  jjifivinrp  formed  a  part  of  Virginia  until  the  year  \fui2f 
when  it  wns  detached  from  it  nt  the  solicitation  of  George  Cal- 
vert, Lord  Baltimore,  who,  after  several  years'  residence  in  the 
province  of  Newfoundland,  ohtu'iied  a  gratit  of  thiii  province  &h 
an  asylum  for  the  pei^ecuted  Catholics  of  his  native  country;  hut, 
as  he  died  before  the  delivery  of  his  charter,  it  was  vested  in  his 
eldest  son,  who  followed  up  the  same  enterprise.  The  first  colony, 
consisting  of  200  Roman  Catholics  from  England,  arrived  in  the 
summer  of  1634.  They  established  themselves  at  St.  Mary's, 
then  the  capital,  where  their  numbers  were  increased  by  emi- 
grants from  New  England,  and  nonconformists,  driven  from 
Virginia  by  Berkeley  the  governor.  The  form  of  government 
was  modelled  after  that  of  England.  1  he  council,  which  resem- 
bled the  House  of  Peers,  was  composed  of  some  of  the  n.orc 
distinguished  memljers  of  the  society,  and  the  Lower  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  the  counties.  The  right  of  convoking,  proro- 
guing, or  dissolving  the  parliament,  was  in  the  lord- proprietor, 
who  had  a  negative  upon  its  proceedings.  At  the  death  of 
Charles  L,  Lord  Baltimore  lost  his  rights,  but  was  re-esta- 
blished in  them  by  Charles  II.  Under  William  IIL  he  was 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  revenues  of  his  property,  but  not  to  con- 
tinue as  governor.  An  act  of  parliament  passed  in  tnis  reign, 
disabled  Catholics  from  holding  lands  either  by  descent  or  pur- 
chase. 

The  friendly  disposition  of  the  Indians,  which  favored  the 
growth  of  this  colony  for  some  time,  was  afterwards  interrupted 
bv  the  conduct  of  Captain  William  Claiborne,  who  stirred  them 
up  against  the  colonists,  and,  in  1635,  went  so  far  as  to  attack 
their  vessels,  though  without  success.  The  colonists  were  also 
annoyed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Virginians ;  but  these  troubles 
were  at  length  composed,  and  the  colony  increased  in  numbers 
under  the  protecting  influence  of  its  own  legislature.  Lands 
were  purchased  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  on  conditions 
which  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  'first  adventurers  had  2000 
acres,  subject  to  the  yearly  rent  of  400  pounds  of  good  wheat, 
for  every  five  men  between  the  age  of  sixteen  and  fifty,  whom 
they  imported  for  the  purpose  of  planting  or  inhabiting  the 
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fountry ;  for  less  than  five  men  1000  acres  wtre  allowed ;  the 
»ame  ijuantity  for  the  wife  of  a  settler  and  for  )m  servant ;  and 
fil'ty  for  every  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  subject  to  a  rent 
of  ten  pounds  of  wheat  yearly  for  every  fifty  acres.  These  pro- 
portions were  altered  by  a  subsetiuent  regulation  in  l()i35. 

Constitution. — According  to  the  form  of  government,   esta- 
blished at  Annapolis  in  177fi,  (14th  August,)  the  general  assem- 
bly is  composed  of  two  legislative  bodies,  a  senate  and  house  of 
delegates     Senators  are  chosen  by  electors,  (who  then  «ielves  are 
elected  vica  voce  by  the  freemen,  the  first  monday  in  Septem- 
ber,) of  whom  there  are  two  in  each  county,  besides  one  for  the 
city  of  Anna|)olis,  and  another  fiir  the  city  of  baltimore.     By 
the  5th  article  of  the  amendment  to  the  constitution,  confirhied 
in  1802,  every  free  white  male  citizen,  above  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  having,  resided  twelve  months  in  the  couiitv  or  citv  next 
preceding  the  election  at  which  he  offers  to  vote,  has  the  right 
of  suffrage  for  delegates  to  the  general  assembly,  electors  to  the 
hcnatc,  and  sheriffs.     These  electors  assemble  at  Annapolis,  a 
fortnight   after  they  are  cho'-en,    and   elect,  by   ballot,    fifteen 
senators  out  of  tiieir  own  body,  or  from  tlie  msiss  of  citizens ; 
nine  from  the  wwtern,  and  six  from  the  eastern  shore,  for  the 
term  of  five  years,  with  the  following  qualifications.:    1.  To  be 
twenty-five  years  of  age.     2.  To  posses^  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty to  the  value  of  more  than  1000  pounds.     3.  To  have  resi- 
ded in  the  state  more  than  three  years  immediately  preceding 
the'election.     The  electors  take  an  oath,  "  that  they  will  elect, 
without  favor,  affection,  partiality,  or  prejuduce,  such  persons, 
for  senators,  as  they,  in  their  judgment  and  conscience,  believe 
best  qualified  for  the  office."     The  members  of  the  house  of  de- 
legates are  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  on  the  first  monday 
in  October,  four  in  each  county,  and  tv/o  from  each  of  the  cities, 
without  regard  to  population.     The  qualifications  are  :  1 .  To  be 
twenty  one  years  of  age.   2.  To  possess  real  or  personal  property 
above  the  value  of  500  pounds.     3.  To  have  resided,  during  a 
year,  in  the  county  or  city  for  which  he  is  chosen.     The  execu- 
tive power  is  lodged  in  a  governor  and  council,  consisting  of  five 
members,  who  are  elected  annually  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the 
general  assembly,  on  the  second  monday  in  November.     Tlie 
governor  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  a  resident  in  the 
state  five  years  next  preceding  the  election,  and  possessed  of  real 
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or  pcrsoiinl  CHtatc  above  the  value  of  5000  pntiiiiU  current  mo- 
ney, of  which  1000  at  least  must  be  freehold  estate.  He 
cannot  continue  in  office  more  than  three  years  successively;  nor 
be  re-elected  until  the  expiration  of  four  years;  nor  hohl  any 
other  office  of  profit  during  the  time  for  which  he  serves.  The 
council  is  composed  of  "  able  and  discreet  men,"  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  residents  in  the  state  three  years  next  preceding 
the  election,  and  possessed  of  a  freehold  of  lands  and  tenements 
above  the  value  of  one  thousand  pounds.  Any  three  of  the  mem- 
bers constitute  a  board,  of  which  the  governor  is  president,  and 
is  entitled  to  vote  on  all  (|uestions  in  which  the  council  are  divi> 
dedjn  opinion.  The  chancellor,  judges,  and  justices,  attorney* 
general,  officers  of  the  militia,  registers  of  the  land  office,  sur- 
veyors, and  all  other  civil  officers,  except  constables,  overseers* 
of  the  roads,  and  assessors,  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  of  the  council,  hoth  houses  of  assembly  choose  their 
own  officers  ;  a  majority  of  each  constitutes  a  quorum  ;  any 
bills,  except  those  which  relate  to  money,  may  originate  in  the 
senate.  No  member  of  congress  holding  an  office,  under  the 
United  States,  or  any  particular  state,  or  employed  in  the  regu- 
lar land  service,  or  marine,  or  minister  of  thtfr  gospel,  can  be 
elected  a  member  of  the  general  a&sembly,  or  of  the  council  of 
state. 

Rel'mion. — The  different  sects  in  this  state  are  Roman  Catho- 
lies,  Episcopalians,  Presbytcriairs,  German  Calvinists,  Lutherans, 
Friends,  Baptists,  Menonihts,  Methodists,  Swedenborgians,  and 
Nicolists,  or  New  Quakers.  In  1811  the  number  of  Episcopa- 
lian churches  was  thirty,  of  clergymen  thirty- five.  The  Presby- 
terians have  nearly  the  same  number  of  both  3  but  the  most  nu- 
merous sect  are  the  Roman  Catholics,  of  whom  there  are  more 
in  this  than  in  all  the  other  states.  Of  the  bishop  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  he  does  not  assume  the  title  of  lordship,  or  father 
in  God,  but  simply  that  of  doctor  or  bishop.  The  clergymen 
are  supported  by  voluntary  subscription.  According  to  the  re- 
port of  the  general  convention  of  Baptists,  held  at  Philadelphia, 
in  May  18 17^  the  number  of  their  churches  was  33,  members 
570. 

Every  person  appointed  to  any  office,  besides  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, is  obliged  to  make  a  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  but,  by  the  se.cond  article  of  amendment,  Quakers, 
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Meiioiiists,  DunkcM  or  Nicoli-sts,  or  New  Qiuiki-rs,  vvlio  nrc  con- 
sticMitiou*.ly  averse  to  tukint;  an  oath,  nrc  (|iiulifu'tl  (or  olliie,  on 
making  affirmation  ;  and  thi;*  ^tuljstitutioik  'm  aUo  allowed,  when 
the  parties  appear  as  witnesses  in  a  eourt  ot  justice. 

Slaves  are  treated  in  the  same  niatnier  as  in  Virginia.  The 
annual  importation  into  these  two  states,  helore  the  revoUition, 
was  ahout  1000  ;  l.'iOO  were  owned  l)y  one  planter.  Kaeh  slave 
^'(•nerally  raii^ed  1(K)0  pounds,  or  (JOOO  plants  of  tohaeeo,  with 
some  harrels  of  eorn,  and  liad  a  weekly  allowaiiee,  a  peck  of 
eorn,  with  the  neeessary  portion  of  salt. 

J'Uliualioii  — The  legislature  has  lately  granted  eonsiderahlc 
funds  for  the  encouragement  of  education.  In  1811,  25,000  dol- 
lars a-year  were  appropriated  to  the  suppoit  of  eommcM  schools, 
which  are  established  in  every  county ;  and  the  inc')rporated 
hanks  are  also  bound  to  contribute  for  their  advantage.  Those 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  that  at  Ilagaistown,  .ire  to  pay  the 
sum  of  20,000  dollars  annually,  in  proportion  to  their  capitals, 
for  the  use  of  county  schools,  during  the  extension  of  the*  char- 
ters from  181,3. 

Washington  College^  at  Chestertown,  in  Kent  county,  was 
founded  in  1782,  and  placed  under  the  dirccti'  n  •>  f  twenty-foui 
visiiofs,  or  governors,  who  have  power  to  fill  i.p  vacancies,  and 
to  hold  estates,  of  which  the  yearly  value  shall  not  exceed  6000 
dollars  current  money. 

Hasldngton  j-icadeniy,  in  Somerset  county,  was  instituted  by 
law,  in  17Ji9,  under  the  direction  of  fifteen  tru  tees,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  subscrijitions  and  private  donations,  which 
it  is  authorised  to  receive;  and  also  to  hold  lalid  to  the  extent  of 
2000  acres.  The  public  library  of  Baltimore,  from  which  books 
may  be  taken  out  for  use  by  the  owners  of  shares,  contains  about 
12,000  volumes.  A  handsome  br'Ming  is  now  erecting  for  this 
institution. 

Societies. — There  are  several  literary  and  humane  societies, 
and  one  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  trade,  and 
commerce.  In  the  year  ISOC*  a  society  was  formed,  called  the 
Maryland  Society,  for  promoting  useful  and  ornamental  know- 
ledge. The  societv  for  the  encouragement  of  emigrants  has  been 
of  great  service  to  the  numerous  foreigners  who  arrive  here.  An 
hospital  is  nearly  finished,  of  which  the  expence,  including  fur- 
niture, will  amount  to  70,000  dollars. 
24. — VOL.  II.  I 
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Neicspapen. — lu  tlie  year   1817  four  daily  and  nine  weeliljr 
newspapers  were  printed  in  this  state. 

yigr'n-'ulture. — Wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  tobacco,  arc  the  sta- 
ple crops.  Rye  and  oats  arc  also  cultivated.  The  sweet  potatoe 
thrives;  and  tlio  apjjlis,  pears,  plums,  and  peaches,  are  of  a 
f;ood  quality.  The  true  white  or  Sicilian  'vheat,  and  the  bright 
kite's  foot  tobacco,  which  grow  on  a  light  clayey  soil,  are  sai«l 
to  be  peculiar  tf>  Maryland.  The  growth  of  tobacco  in  181(» 
was  estimated  at  1.0,000  hogsheads.  1000  I!. 3.  of  tobacco  is  the 
product  of  about  6000  platits.  It  is  stronger  than  that  of  Virgi- 
nia, and  is  preferred  by  the  northern  and  eastern  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Hemp  and  flax  arc  raised  on  the  uplands,  in  the  interior 
country,  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  produce  of  wheat  is 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  bushels  per  acre,  on  the  best  soil ;  of  In- 
dian corn,  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels,  and  the  average  crop 
of  the  former  has  been  estimated  at  ten  bushels ;  of  the  latter  at 
fifteen.  It  is  stv'xted,  by  Dr.  Morse,  **that  an  industrious  man 
may  cultivate  four  acres  of  Indian  corn,  and  rear  near  6000 
plants  of  tobacco." 

On  the  west  river,  the  produce  of  wheat  is  f.om  four  to  five 
bushels.  On  the  eastern  shore,  where  many  farmers  grow  from 
100  to  200  acres,  the  average  crop  was  from  five  to  ten  bushels 
per  acre,  with  six  cvvt.  of  straw.  It  is  gathered  in  June,  and 
one  man  with  a  scythe  cradle  will  cut  three  acres  per  day,  for 
which  his  wages  were  a  dollar,  with  food  and  a  pint  of  whisky. 
About  Baltimore,  the  average  crop  of  oats  is  said  to  be  four 
bushels  per  acre ;  of  barley,  one  bushel ;  of  rye,  four  bushels. 
Of  oats  and  barley,  it  is  stated,  that  an  English  waggon  could 
carry  away  the  produce  of  ten  acres,  and  that  the  produce  sel- 
dom exceeds  the  (juantity  of  seed,  which  is  about  a  bushel  per 
acre.  Potatoes  yielded  100  bushels  an  acre.  Turnips,  ^^60 
bushels.  Hay,  less  than  lialf  a  ton  per  acre.  Mr.  Smith,  who, 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  went  largely  into  farming  in  this 
state,  having  sown  350  acres  in  wheat,  50  in  buckwheat  and 
oats,  12  in  potatoes,  36  in  tabacco,  and  200  in  Indian  corn, 
employed,  for  all  this  culture,  but  fifteen  slaves. 

Of  insects  injurious  to  agriculture,  the  Hessian  fly  is  the  most 
remarkable.  It  sometimes  destroyed  whole  fields  in  a  season; 
but  its  ravages  have  been,  for  some  years  past,  counteracted  by 
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late  sowing,  and  constant  manuring.    Near  Annapolis,  the  grapes, 
plums,  and  pears,  are  often  injured  by  an  insect. 

Before  the  American  revolution,  there  was,  in  the  whole  state, 
but  one  manufactory,  and  that  of  woollen,  which  was  established 
in  the  county  of  Somerset.  Tobacco  was  their  only  article  of 
trade.  The  planters  now  prepare  their  own  clothing ;  and  a 
great  number  of  manufactures  have  been  lately  established  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  northern  counties.  The  capital  of  the  Union 
manufacluritig  company  of  Maryland  is  1,000,000  dollars,  divi- 
ded into  20,000  shares  of  50  dollars  each. 

The  whole  amount  of  manufactures,  in  ISIO,  was  1 1,4(58,7^)4 
dollars,  besides  articles  of  a  doubtful  nature  in  relation  to  ma- 
nufactures, tobacco,  flour,  and  meal,  wind-mills,  &c.  amounting 
to  2,734,765  dollars. 

Commerce. — In  relation  to  foreign  trade,  this  state  is  the 
fourth  in  the  union.  The  exports  are  wheat,  flonr,  corn,  tobacco, 
flax-seeds,  beans,  pork,  and  lumber,  sent  to  the  West  Indies, 
to  England,  France,  and  the  north  of  Europe.  Tlie  surplus 
productions  of  the  country  round  Atuiapoiis  are  traiisported  to 
lialtiniore  and  Alexandria.  In  1815,  222,000  barrels  of  flour 
were  exported  to  foreign  places  directly,  besides  140,000  coast- 
wise. In  1816,  the  t[uantitv  exported  to  foreign  places  amount- 
ed to  187,000  barrels;  and  to  tlie  eastern  and  southern  ports  of 
the  United  States  to  170,000.  In  1815,  the  tobacco  sent  to 
foreign  ports  auiounted  to  27,000  hogsheads;  in  1816  to 
12,000. 

The  imports  are  dry  goods,  hard- ware,  wines,  and  spirituous 
hquors,  rum,  sugar,  and  coffee,  from  the  West  Indies ;  a  portion 
of  which  is  re  shipped  for  Euro|)e,  or  given  in  exchange  for  the 
productions  of  the  western  ct>untry,  with  which  there  is  a  more 
easy  and  slvorter  connnunication  than  with  Philadelphia.  It  has 
been  stated,  that  ono-lialf  of  all  the  foreign  Atnerican  commerce, 
during  the  war,  was  c;irried  on  by  Halliniorc  schooners.  In  the 
year  1765,  it  scarcely  gave  e(nplf)ynu'nt  to  one  old  vessel. 

The  exports  from  lialtisnore,  in  17l)0,  amounted  to  2,027,777 
dollars.  In  1805,  10,859,480  dollars,  of  which  7>450,037  were 
of  foreign  jM-oduce.  The  imports  amounted  to  nearly  the  same 
value.  In  1805,  the  whole  tonnage  of  this  state  was  108,040 
tons.  In  1811,  the  registercji  tonnage  of  Baltimore  was  S8,c{}>8 
tous,  of  the  district,   10:^,444. 
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Situation  and  Boundaties. — Virginia  is  situated  between  the 
,'J6°  30'  and  40"  40'  north  latitude,  and  between  I''  40'  east  and 
6^  20'  west  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Maryland, 
Pennsylvaiiia,  and  Ohio;  south  by  North  Caiolina  and  Tenessee; 
east  by  Maryland  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  west  by  Kentucky  and 
Ohio.  Its  length,  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  east  to  the  Cumber- 
land mountains  on  the  west,  is  440  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth, 
from  north  to  south,  is  2f)0. 

^mi.— 70,000. 

Aspect  of  the  Countnj  and  Nature  of  the  Soil. — Different 
ranges  of  mountains  run  across  this  state  in  a  direction  nearly 
parallel  with  the  sea  coast,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Green  and  South  Mountains,  the  Blue  Ridge,t  and  Alleghany 
or  Apalaches.  Between  these  ridges  are  rich  and  fertile  vallies. 
From  the  sea  to  the  distance  of  100  miles,  the  country  is  low, 
flat,  and  abounding  in  swamps  and  stagnant  marshes;  the  soil  a 
mixture  of  loam,  sand  and  clay.  Thence  to  the  hills,  150  miles, 
the  surface  is  uneven,  gradually  but  irregularly  rising,  as  it  re- 
cedes from  the  coast  to  the  Alleghany  chain.  'I'he  mountainou'j 
district  is  100  miles  in  breadth;  beyond  which,  to  the  Ohio 
river,  there  is  a  regular  succession  of  hills  and  vallies.  In  the 
western  parts,  and  between  the  Blue  and  Alleghany  ridges,  it  is 
a  limestone  country,  with  many  caves,  valuable  for  the  quantity 
of  saltpetre  which  they  afford.  The  surface,  at  the  falls  of  the 
livers,  is  generally  elevated  from  150  to  200  feet  above  the  tide. 
The  shore,  at  Cape  Henry,  is  but  fifteen  feet  above  high  water 
mark.  The  soil  of  the  peninsula,  between  the  Potomac  and 
Kappahanoc  rivers,  is  sandy,  and  in  the  county  of  Middlesex 
there  are  tracts  unfavorable  to  vegetation ;  but  these  are  of  no 


•  .  his  name  was  bestowed  on  it  by  the  virgin  Queen  P^lizabeth,  of  whicii 
title  !>lie  was  ostentatiously  fond. 

+  Tlie  hei{>;litof  the  summit  of  the  Alle;;hany  ridge,  about  six  miles  west 
of  the  sweet  springs,  arcording  to  Colonel  Williams'  harometrical  observa- 
tion, is  2988  feet  above  the  level  of  tide  water  in  Virginia.  The  most  ele- 
vated  point,  railed  the  Pcakb  uf  Otler,  is  bupposed  to  be  elevated  4V00  feet 
above  tlic  level  of  ihe  sea. 
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great  extent,  and  the  state  in  general,  in  point  of  soil,  is  highly 
favored  by  nature.  The  banks  of  James  river,  and  the  interme- 
diate surface  to  York  river,  are  very  fertile.  Towards  the  West 
mountain,  and  between  the  Opechan  creek  and  the  Shenandoah, 
the  line  o''  c  mtry,  for  soil  and  climate,  is  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  sea  ooast.  In  general,  the  fertile  lands  commence  above 
the  falls  of  the  rivers.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains, 
vegetation  commences  earlier,  and  continues  later  than  in  other 
situations  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  north-west  winds.  From 
tide-water  to  the  Blue  ridge,  the  principal  productions  are — 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  oats,  hay,  clover,  &c,  Beyond 
the  great  ridge  of  mountains,  wheat,  hemp,  Indian  corn,  and 
pasture.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  three-fourths  of  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  are  fertile  and  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
The  alluvial  soil  extends  as  high  as  Richmond,  where  the  teeth 
and  bones  of  sharks  and  other  animals  have  been  dug  up  from 
the  depth  of  seventy-one  feet,  in  the  excavation  of  wells. 

Caverns. — The  most  remarkable  are  Madison's  Cave,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Blue  ridge,  and  Wier's  cave,  in  Augusta  county 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Staunton.  The  last,  according  to  a  de- 
scription gi"en  of  it  in  1806,  is  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  con- 
tains more  than  twenty  different  apartments,  some  of  which  are 
300  feet  in  length. 

Temperature. — Virginia  and  Maryland  lie  between  those  pa- 
rallels which  include  the  finest  climate  in  the  old  continent — 
Morocco,  Fez,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Sicily,  Naples,  and 
the  southern  provinces  of  Spain.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes 
on  Virginia,  observes,  that,  proceeding  on  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude  vvestvvardly,  the  climate  becomes  colder,  till  you  reach 
the  summit  of  the  Alleghany  ridge.  Thence,  descending  to  the 
Mississippi,  the  temperature  again  increases,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that  the  climate  is  several  degrees  warmer  than  in  the  same 
latitude  ou  the  shores  of  the  Atiantic.  This  observation  is  con- 
firmed by  the  phenomena  of  vegetation  j  plants  which  thrive  and 
multiply  r&turally  in  the  western  states,  do  not  grow  on  the  sea- 
coaSt.  In  the  summer  of  1799,  when  the  thermometer  was  at 
90*^  at  Monticello,  and  9()''  at  Williamsburgh,  it  was  at  1 10  at 
Kaskaskia.  Of  late  years,  snow  does  not  He  below  the  moun- 
tains more  than  a  few  days,  and  the  rivers  seldom  freeee.  The 
licat  of  summer  is  also  more  moderate.     The  extremes  of  heat 
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and  cold  at  Moiiticello,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mt. 
Jefferson,  are  98°  above  and  6*^  below  zero  on  Fahrenheit's 
scale.  The  average  temperature  of  the  mornings  of  May,  the 
season  of  rapid  vegetation,  is  about  63"  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Williamsburgh,  in  latitude  38",  ac- 
cording to  the  calculations  of  Baron  Humboldt,  is  14*  5'  of  the 
centigrade  thermometer,  (57°  21'  F.)  The  temperature  is  much 
influenced  by  the  winds ;  those  from  the  north  and  north-west 
bring  cold  and  clear  weather;  those  from  the  south-east  hazi- 
ness, moisture  atid  warmth.  The  pleasantest  months  are  May 
and  June ;  July  and  August  are  intensely  hot,  and  September 
and  October  are  generally  rainy.  The  annual  average  quantity 
of  rain  at  Williamsburg  was  47038  inches.  It  is  observed,  that, 
as  agriculture  advances,  and  the  swamps  are  drained,  the  climate 
becomes  gradually  niililer;  and  it  is  believed,  that,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  oranges  and  lemons  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
south-eastern  parts.  In  the  year  1779,  Elizabeth  river  was  so 
frozen  at  Norfolk,  that  the  Auieritan  army  crossed  on  the  ice. 
Since  that  period,  it  has  been  once  frozen  to  Crany  Island^  a 
distance  of  three  miles. 

R'wers. —  The  rivers  which  descend  from  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Apalachian  mountains  The  upper  branches  of  the  Roanoke 
river,  called  the  Staunton  and  Dan,  water  the  southern  parts  of 
this  state.  The  legislature  of  the  state  have  proposed  to  form  a 
connexion  between  this  river  and  the  Chesapeak  Bay.  2.  James 
river,  formerly  called  Powhatton,  runs  across  the  state  from  the 
high  chain  of  mountains  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Chesapeak 
Bay.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  125  tons  to  within  a  mile  of 
Richmond,  where  a  ledge  of  rocks  interrupts  the  navigation  by 
a  series  of  rapids  and  falls  for  seven  miles,  along  which,  however, 
there  is  a  canal  communication.  This  river  has  three  branches ; 
the  southern,  or  Apamatox,  is  navigable  by  means  of  a  canal  for 
small  vessels  eight  miles  above  Petcrsburgh  ;  the  north- west,  or 
Rivannah  branch,  is  navigable  for  small  boats  from  its  junction 
to  the  south  mountains,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  tiiiles ;  the 
other  branch,  called  the  Chicahomanta,  which  runs  sixty  miles 
in  the  same  direction,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  six  tons  burden 
thirty-two  miles.  3.  Elizabeth  river,  a  short  arm  of  James  river, 
from  which  it  stretches  in  a  south  eastern  direction,  has,  at 
common  flood-tide,  twenty-one  feet  water  as  far  as  Gosfort,  at 
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the  junction  of  the  southern  branch,  and  eighteen  feet  to  that 
of  the  eastern,  where,  at  Norfolk,  it  forms  a  fine  hnrbour  with 
thirty- two  feet  water,  capable  of  containing  300  ships.    4.  Nan- 
semond  river,  another  arm,  some  few  miles  west  of  the  former, 
has  a  south-western  direction,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  "i.'iO 
tons,  to  a  place  called  Sleepy  Hole;  to  Suffolk  for  vessels  of  100 
toi»s,  and  to  Milner's  Farm  for  those  of  twenty-five  tons.     />. 
York  river  rises  in  the  easternmost  ridge  of  mountains,  and  falls 
into  the  Chesapeuk  after  a  course  of  180  miles.     At  high  tide  it 
has  four  fathoms  water  to  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from   its 
mouth,  and  loaded  boats  ascend  forty  miles  higher.     At  V'ork, 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  its  outlet,  it  forms  a  harbour  capable  of 
containing  the  largest  vessels.     Its  two  principal   branches  arc 
called  the   Matapony  and  Pamunky  rivers  ;    the  latter  is  very 
crooked  near  its  junction.     G.  Rappahanock,  which  rises  in  the 
Blue  ridge,  and  enters  the  Chcsapeak  after  a  south  cast  course 
of  200  miles,  has  two  fathoms  water  as  far  as  Fredericksburgh, 
which  is  1 10  miles  from  its  mouth.    Its  northern  bra?ich  is  called 
the  Rapidan  river.     Between  York  river  and  the  Rappahanock, 
several  streams  run  itito   Mock  Jack   Bay  of  the  Chesapeak. 
The  three  great  streams,  James  river,  York  river,  and  Rappa- 
hanock, at  several  places  approach  within  a  mile  of  each  other. 
The  falls  are  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles  di^^tant  fron>  the  moun- 
tains.    7.  The  Potomac,  which  separates  this  state  from  Mary- 
land, in  its  course  to  the  Chesapeak   Bay,  has  three  fathoms 
water  to  Alexandria,  290  mUes  from  the  sea,  and  ten  feet  to  the 
falls,  thirteen  miles  higher.    The  Shenandoah,  its  great  southern 
branch,  unites  its  waters  at  Harper's  Ferry,  just  above  the  Blue 
ridge,  after  a  course  of  2.50  miles.     It  is  navigable  to  Port  Re- 
public, a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles.    Large  boats  ascend  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  above  Harper's  Ferry.     The  other  branches  of  the 
Potomac,  which  water  the  northern  parts  of  this  state,  are  the 
Paquian  Creek,  and  Great  and  Little  Cacapon,  and  the  south 
branch  of  the  Potomac.     The  rivers  which  traverse  this  state  in 
their  course  from  the  western  side  of  the  mountains  to  the  Ohio 
are,  1.  The  upper  branches  of  the  river  Monongahela.     2.  The 
Little  Kenhawa,  which  is  150  yards  wide  at  its  outlet,  and  na- 
vigable to  the  distance  of  ten   miles.     3.  The  great  Kenhawa, 
which  is  400  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  is  navigable  ninety  miles 
to  the  great  falls,  where  there  is  a  descent  of  thirty  feet.     4. 
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Rig  Sandy,  or  Tottery  river,  wliich  sep^arates  this  state  from 
tliat  of  Kentucky,  is  also  navigable  with  loaded  batteaux  to  the 
Ouasioto  mountain,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  its  junction 
with  the  Ohio.  Its  length  is  lOO  miles  ;  its  width  at  the  junc- 
tion sixty  yards.  5.  The  Guyando  river,  which  falls  in  ten  miles 
above  the  former,  is  a  considerable  stream. 

Minerals. — Iron  ore  is  in  great  abundance  on  the  banks  of 
James  river,  in  the  counties  of  Albemarle  and  Augusta.  The 
manufacturing  establishments  on  the  southern  banks  of  Cullaway, 
Ross,  and  Baiendine,  produce  each  about  150  tons  of  bar  iron 
a-year.  Brown  scaly  iron  ore,  or  the  brown  oxyd  of  iron,  is 
seen  on  the  Shenandoah.  Plumbago,  or  carburet  of  iron,  is  in 
great  abundance  in  the  county  of  Amelia,  between  the  Blue 
ridge  and  the  extremity  of  tide  water.  Copper,  in  a  native  state, 
has  been  found  in  Orange  county,  and  the  ore  of  this  metal  on 
both  sides  of  James  river,  in  the  county  of  Amherst.  Gold  ore 
has  been  discovered  in  Buckingham  county.  In  Mr.  Jefferson's 
*'  Notes  on  Virginia,"  it  is  stated,  that  on  the  borders,  and  not 
far  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Rappahanock  river,  a  piece  of  this 
substance  was  found  which  yielded  seventeen  pennyweights. 
Antimomj. — Sulphuret  of  antimony  is  said  to  exist  near  Rich- 
mond. Manganese  is  found  in  the  county  of  Albemarle,  and 
also  of  Siienandoah,  on  the  north  mountain.  Lead  ore  abounds 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kcnhawa  in  Wythe  county,  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Cripple  creek.  Tlie  mines  are  worked  by  twenty 
or  thirty  hands  ;  and  their  average  produce  is  about  sixty  per 
cent.  Marble  of  a  variegated  appearance,  on  James  river, 
at  the  mouth  of  Rock  Fish  stream.  Limestone  everywhere  west 
of  the  Blue  ridge.  Slate  has  been  lately  worked  to  advantage. 
Talc,  or  Soapstonc,  used  for  chimney!?,  tobacco-pipes,  and  other 
uses.  Ochre  in  different  places  j  one  kind,  of  a  yellow  color  on 
the  Apomatox  river,  is  employed  in  its  natural  state  to  color  the 
brick  hearths ;  when  calc;n«d  it  forms  a  valuable  red  paint. 
Coal  is  found  in  the  western  parts,  and  is  in  great  abundance 
above  Richmond,  and  on  the  Apomatox  branch  of  James  river, 
where  it  extends  in  veins  of  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  ten  in 
breadth,  which  are  nearly  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
It  now  forms  an  article  of  export,  and  more  than  5000  men  are 
employed  in  this  branch  of  commerce.  Saltpetre  is  found  in 
subterraneous  places  in  considerable  quantity. 
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Salt  Springs. — In  1810  the  salt  springs,  seventy  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Rig  Kenhawa,  and  a  little  below  the  falls  of 
that  river,  furnished  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  bushels  daily.  The 
salt  furnaces  extend  six  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river.  T  he 
depth  to  the  rock  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and  to  the  salt  wa- 
ter from  sixty  to  ninety  feet  of  solid  rock.  During  the  last  war 
the  salt  springs  on  the  Kanhawa  river  supplied  the  whole  west- 
ern country  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans.  The  working  of 
coal  is  not  yet  well  understood ;  and  wood  has  become  so  scarce, 
that  by  means  of  pumps  the  water  is  forced  through  pipes  three 
miles  to  the  place  where  fuel  is  procured.  The  springs  worked 
near  the  sea  during  the  war  have  been  since  nearly  abandoned. 

Mineral  Springs. — There  are  sulphureous,  warm,  and  hot 
springs  near  the  sources  of  James  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  nvhich  are  visited  in  July  and  August  by  a 
number  of  valetudinaries,  particularly  those  who  labor  under 
rheumatic  affections.  At  the  warm  springs  there  are  two  baths 
upwards  of  forty  feet  in  diameter,  into  which  the  water  rises 
from  a  peboly  bottom  in  such  a  quantity,  that  a  mill  near  the 
source  is  driven  principally  by  this  stream.  The  air  bubbles 
rising  constantly  to  the  surface  create  an  agreeable  sensation. 
The  waters  are  slightly  purgative,  and  are  etficacious  in  cutane- 
ous diseases,  and  in  rheumatic  and  chronic  complaints.  The 
hot  springs,  five  miles  from  the  warm  springs,  arc  also  resorted 
to  for  the  cure  of  rheumatic  and  chronic  complaints.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  former  is  90,  of  the  latter  112  degrees.  The 
sweet  springs,  another  mineral  water,  are  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fortv-two  miles  from  the  former,  in  the  county  of  Boti- 
tourt.  The  temperature  is  rather  greater  than  that  of  common 
water.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  arc  the  red  springs,  which, 
like  the  former,  have  a  tonic  of  bracing  quality.  The  white 
sulphur  springs  in  Green  Briar  county,  thirty-six  miles  from  the 
hot  springs,  are  purgative,  and  much  frequented  for  the  purpose 
of  purifying  the  blood,  as  well  as  for  amusement.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1815,  the  number  of  infirm  visitors  was  nearly  400. 
There  are  two  burning  springs,  as  they  are  called,  on  the  Ken- 
hawa,  near  the  great  salt  works.  One  in  a  field  some  hundred 
yards  from  the  river,  the  other  on  its  banks,  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  ten  feet  from  the  summit  of 
the  bank.  No  stream  runs  from  either.  Seven  miles  above  the 
24). — VOL.  II.  K 
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mouth  of  Elk  river,  rises  from  a  hole  iij  the  earth,  of  the  capa- 
city of  thirty  or  forty  gallons,  a  bituminous  vapor,  which  keeps 
the  sand  about  its  orifice  in  constant  motion,  and  when  stirred 
or  brought  into  contact  with  flame,  it  burns  sometimes  for  the 
space  of  twenty  minutes,  at  others  for  two  or  three  days,  pre- 
senting a  column  of  fire  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  throwing  out  matter  resembling  pit  coal 
in  combustion.  Washerwomen  resort  to  this  place  for  the  pur- 
pose of  boiling  their  linen. 

Forest  Trees. — The  principal  forest  trees  are  apple,  wild  or 
sweet-scented  crab,  ash,  aspen,  beech,  black  and  white  birch, 
catalpa,  cherry,  chesnut,  horse- chesnut,  cucumber  tree,  cypress, 
dogwood^  elder,  elm,  fir  hemlock  spruce,  fringe  or  snow- drop 
tree,  sweet  gum,  hawtliorn,  hickery,  Indus  red-bud  j  juniper,  or 
red  or  Virginia  cednr;  laurel  swamp;  linden,  or  American  lime; 
locust,  sugar  and  red  flowering  maple,  red  mulberry ;  black, 
chesnut,  live,  red,  and  white  oak ;  paean,  or  Illinois  nut ;  per- 
simon;  black,  spruce,  white,  and  yellow  pine;  plane  tree,  pop- 
lar, black  ditto,  sassafras,  spindle  tree,  black  and  white  walnut. 
The  forests  of  Virginia  have  little  underwood ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
travel  through  them  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  except  on  the  low- 
lands in  the  eastern  parts,  which  are  covered  with  cedars,  pines, 
and  cypresses.  Of  shrubs  there  are  a  great  variety.  Sassafras 
exists  in  great  abundance ;  wild  indigo  throughout  the  state ;  the 
gooseberry,  which  grows  naturally  near  the  white  sulphur  springs, 
is  smaller  than  the  European,  and  more  bearded,  but  the  fruit  is 
very  ^^''^^^'^'^'^  >  raspberries,  black  and  red,  and  straiv berries, 
grow  naturally.  ^  The  vine  grows  luxuriantly.  At  Morris,  ear 
the  hot  springs  on  Jackson's  river,  the  main  branch  of  James 
river,  there  are  two  vines ;  the  one  four  feet  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference, to  the  height  of  thirty  feet ;  the  other  six  feet  in 
girth,  at  the  height  of  seven  feet,  where  it  forms  three  branches, 
the  smallest  of  which  is  twenty-seven  inches  round.  These 
vines  are  supported  by  sycamore  trees,  twenty  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence. 

jlnimals. -r— The  bones  of  the  mammoth,  and  other  animals 
now  extinct,  have  been  found  in  this  state.  Those  which  are 
still  numerous  in  the  western  parts  are — the  violf,  bear,  deer, 
the  racoon,  squirrel  and  oppossum.  At  the  approach  of  the 
winter^  the  bear  descend^  from  the  piouutains  in  search  of  the 
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fruit  of  tijc  pcrsimon  tree,  when  it  is  pursued  and  taken  by  dogs 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  animals  have  become  rare, 
and  peltries  are  no  longer  an  article  ot  exportation,  the  whole 
boinj;  consumed  by  the  hatters  and  saddlers  of  the  country. 
Among  the  bird  kind  is  the  wild  turkey,  which  is  yet  common 
on  the  branches  of  the  Kctdiawa,  and  other  streams,  where  they 
weigh,  when  full  grown,  from  twelve  to  thirty  pounds.  They  go 
ir  large  flocks,  and  are  easily  shot ;  when  pursued,  they  run  n 
considerable  distance  before  t'lcy  can  take  wing,  and  so  swiftly, 
that  they  are  seldom  overtaken  by  a  horse  at  full  gallop.  In  the 
interior  parts,  whole  flocks  are  caught  in  the  following  maruier  j 
A  log  fence,  twelve  feet  stjuare,  covered  above,  has  a  passage 
leading  from  the  centre  to  the  outside,  into  which  maize  or  In- 
dian corn  is  thrown,  which  decoys  them  in  ;  and  so  stupid  are 
they  that  they  never  seek  to  escape  by  the  same  passage,  but  fly 
about,  and  dart  with  such  violence  against  the  upper  part  of  the 
inclosurc,  that  they  sometimes  destroy  themselves.  Partridges, 
which  are  also  numerous,  are  taken  in  the  same  manner.  The 
shell  drake,  or  Canvas  black  duck,  is  found  in  James  river,  and 
is  much  esteemed  for  its  flavor.  The  sora,  or  American  ortolan, 
appears  with  the  first  white  frost,  early  in  September,  and  dis- 
appears with  the  first  black  or  hard  frost ;  an  interval  which  va- 
ries from  one  to  nine  weeks.  They  frequent  the  borders  of  the 
waters,  and  are  so  numerous,  that  one  person,  seated  in  a  canoe, 
with  a  lantern,  will  sometimes  knock  down  from  six  to  eighteen 
dozen  in  a  night,  which  are  sold  from  one-fourth  to  three- fourths 
of  a  dollar  per  dozen.  The  turkey  buzzard,  (Vultur  aura,)  so 
called  from  its  red  gills,  resembling  those  of  a  turkey,  is  nearly 
of  the  size  of  the  eagle.  It  feeds  on  carrion.  The  Virginia 
nightingale,  or  mocking-bird,  derives  its  name  from  its  extraor- 
dinary imitation  of  all  other  songsters.  The  red  bird  and  the 
humming  bird  are  admired  for  their  beautiful  plumage. 

Fislws. — The  rivers  contain  sturgeon,  cat-fish,  sheep's-head, 
herring,  perch,  drum,  carp,  bass,  oysters,  old- wife,  cod  sun- 
fish,  crabs,  &c. ;  all  of  which  are  eaten.  The  fish,  not  eaten, 
are  the  sea-dog,  gar,  ray-fish,  sword-fish,  frog-fish,  &c.  Some 
of  the  largest  sturgeon  weigh  from  100  to  200  pounds.  Those 
of  James  river  from  60  to  130.  A  dozen  are  often  seen  in  the 
market  at  once.  The  cat-fish  often  weigh  from  30  to  40  pounds, 
but  those  from  three  to  five  are  preferred.    The  largest  of  them 
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weigh  100  pounds.  The  rnck-lish  are  from  8  to  50  pounds ;  the 
shad  from  7  to  8,  and  are  very  abundant  in  James  river  and  the 
Potomac.  Pike,  or  jack,  arc  frequently  caught  in  t'  :  Kenhawu 
and  Ohio ;  some  weigh  50  pounds.  The  herring  is  often  abun- 
dant in  the  Potomac  and  James  river.  In  1815,  they  were  sold 
at  Richmond  at  four  and  a  half  and  five  dollars  per  barrel }  the 
shad  from  seven  to  ten  dollars,  or  from  four  to  seven  cents  a 
pound ;  rock*fisli  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  ; 
sturgeon  at  ten  cents.  Among  the  fish  peculiar  to  the  United 
States  are  the  sheep's-head,  benita,  hog-fish,  rock-fi&h,  pond- 
fish,  chub,  and  four  different  kinds  of  perch ;  trout  and  eels, 
the  largest  of  which  are  from  five  to  six  feet  long.  They  arc 
often  caught  in  wiers,  made  of  stones,  which  run  across  the  cur- 
rent, and  reach  to  the  level  of  the  surface,  forming  in  the  cen- 
tre an  acute  angle,  where  is  placed  a  wicker  basket,  or  wooden 
box,  to  receive  them.  The  shell- fish  are  oysters,  lobsters,  crabs, 
land-turtle,  sea>turtle,  loggerhead,  and  terr?bin.  The  oysters, 
of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  are  very  fine,  and  have 
not  the  copper  taste  of  the  English  and  French  oysters.  The 
penalty  in  Virginia  for  hunting,  fishing,  or  fowling,  within  the 
lands  or  tenements  of  another,  is  three  dollars,  and  the  offender 
is  also  actionable  by  the  common  law. 

Manners  and  Character. — The  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  and 
mountainous  parts  are  tall,  robust,  generally  with  black  lively 
eyes,  and  remarkably  white  teeth.  They  are  of  a  browner  com- 
plexion than  the  people  farther  north.  The  country  is  very 
healthy,  except  in  low  marshy  places  bordering  on  the  sea,  where 
the  inhabitants  are  subject  to  fevers  and  pleurisies.  The  yellow 
fever  piovailed  at  Norfolk,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1800 
and  ISO  I,  occasioned  by  the  miasma  emanat'ng  from  a  consider- 
able extent  of  surface,  which,  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  is  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays.  It  is  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  at  Lam- 
bert's point,  fever  and  ague  constantly  prevail.  Those  who  inha- 
bit the  district  from  Tide  Water  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  a  breadth  of 
from  sixty  to  a  hundred  miles,  enjoy  a  better  climate^  and  are 
of  larger  stature  than  the  generality  of  Europeans.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  men  from  six  feet  six  inches  to  six  feet  nine 
inches  in  height.  Benjamin  Harrison  is  seven  feet  five  inches. 
3ome  of  the  natives  are  gifted  with  extraordinary  muscular  pow- 
ers.    Peter  Francisco  was  known  to  take  two  men;  each  six  feet 
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hi^h,  and  hold  them  in  the  air  by  the  ankles  at  arms  length. 
This  tract,  and  the  hilly  country  in  gcncrul,  is  very  healthy,  and 
free  from  miasma ;  the  people  lead  nn  industrious  and  active  life, 
are  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  have  comfortable  houses.  The 
Virginians  arc  chiefly  the  descendants  of  the  first  Knglish  set- 
tlers, though  there  are  some  small  colonies  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
emigrnnts  v.,  different  parts.  The  population  of  Petersburg  is 
chiefly  from  Ireland ;  and,  at  Norfolk,  there  arc  also  several 
families  fronj  that  country,  and  about  .'lOO  individuals  of  French 
origin.  The  inhabitants  of  this  state  took  an  active  part  in  the 
war  of  independence,  and  still  interest  themselves  keenly  in  po- 
litics. They  have  been  generally  allowed  to  be  open,  frank,  and 
hospitable,  polite,  generous  and  1  gh-spirited ;  but  they  have 
also  been  accused  of  pride,  indolence,  and  the  other  bad  (|uali- 
ties  nourished  by  the  practice  of  negro  slavery.  A  late  intelli- 
gent traveller  considers  the  plantation  bred  Virginians  as  having 
more  pretension  than  good  sense  ;  the  insubordination,  he  says, 
both  to  parental  and  scholastic  authority,  in  which  they  glory, 
produces,  as  might  be  expected,  a  petulance  of  manner,  and 
frothiness  of  intellect,  very  unlike  what  we  may  imagine  of  the 
old  Romans,  to  whom  they  affect  to  compare  themselves.  It  is 
but  justice,  however,  to  the  Virginians,  to  admit,  that  their 
treatment  of  the  negroes  is  comparatively  mild,  and  that  the  de- 
debasing  effects  of  slavery  are  less  seen  on  the  character  of  the 
whites  here,  than  in  any  other  place  where  it  prevails. 

Indians^ — The  Indians  of  this  country  are  reduced  to  thirty 
or  forty  of  the  Notaway  nation,  who  live  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name;  and  about  an  equal  number  of  Pamunkeys,  who 
dwell  on  the  Hamunkey  branch  of  York  river.  By  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  1792,  they  are  not  allowed  to  sell  their  lands  to 
other  persons  than  those  of  their  own  nation.  Their  rights  and 
privileges  are  secured  and  defended. 

(JoMtitutioiu — The  present  constitution,  or  form  of  govern- 
ment, adopted  in  1776,  establishes  two  houses  of  assembly,  a 
house  of  delegates  and  a  senate.  The  former  is  composed  of 
two  freeholders  from  each  county,  and  one  from  each  of  the 
cities  or  boroughs  of  Norfolk,  Williamsburgh,  Richmond,  and 
Petersburgh,  chosen  aimually  by  citizens  who  are  proprietors  of 
a  life  estate  of  100  acres  oi  uninhabited  land,  or  25  acres,  with 
a  house  or  lot  thereon,  or  a  house  or  lot  in  some  town.     Slaves 
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enter  into  tlu'  scale  of  rcprctcntution,  in  the  proportion  of  three- 
fifths  of  their  number;  so  that,  ni  the  repitftion  of  votes,  .*()()(} 
slavt"*  are  counted  e(|uivulent  to  .'i()lK»  i--  aier).  I'hc  Suiatc  eon- 
sists  of  twentv-fonr  members,  who  must  '  '  he  umiei  twentv-hvc 
years  of  nge.  They  are  chosen  in  distrietN  for  the  levin  of  four 
years,  and  ore  divided  into  four  ehisses,  one  of  which  is  renewcil 
each  year.  The  Kxecutive  power  is  vested  in  a«govcrtior  Hini 
council  of  eight  members,  cliosen  nmiually  by  the  joint  ballot  of 
l)oth  houses.  They  cannot  serve  more  than  three  years  in  seven. 
The  governor  has  the  power  of  gifinling  reprieves  or  pardons, 
except  when  the  prosecution  bus  been  carried  on  by  the 
liouse  of  do!eg:ites.  When  out  of  oflice,  he  is  impcachal)le 
for  corruption  or  mal-admitiistration.  The  council  of  state  is 
cho.sen  from  the  members  of  the  houses  of  assembly,  or  from  the 
people  at  large ;  and  a  president  is  elected,  who,  in  case  of 
dv'ath,  inability,  or  absence  of  the  governor,  acts  as  lieutenant- 
governor.  Each  house  of  assembly  appoints  its  own  ulficer.s,  and 
directs  its  own  procccdingv.  All  laws  originate  in  the  house  of 
delegates,  but  may  be  approved,  rejected,  or  amended  by  the 
senate,  except  bills  relating  to  money,  which  must  be  siniply  ap- 
proved or  rejccteil.  The  magistrates  of  the  counties  elect  new 
magistrates,  recommended  by  the  governor  and  cotmcil,  a  prac- 
tice which  is  complained  of  as  anti- republican,  and  will  probably 
be  altered  by  the  convention  lately  called,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
vising the  constitution. 

Judiciary. —  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  legislature,  du- 
ring good  behaviour,  and  may  be  removed  by  impeachment  of 
the  loner  house.  Those  of  the  general  court  are  tried  by  the 
court  of  appeals.  There  are  three  superior  courts;  the  high 
court  of  chancery,  of  three  branches,  which  sits  twice  a-year, 
at  Richmond,  Williamsburg,  and  Staunton.  The  general  court, 
which  sits  four  times  a-year  at  Richmond,  twice  as  a  civil  and 
criminal  court,  and  twice  as  a  crimimal  court  oi%ly.  The  two 
Arst  receive  appeals  from  the  county  courts,  and  have  original 
jurisdiction  where  the  subject  of  controversy  is  of  the  value  of 
o6'10  sterling,  or  when  the  question  regards  the  titles  or  bounds 
of  land.  The  third  has  a  complete  original  jurisdiction.  All  the 
judges  of  the  circuit  courts  are  appointed  by  the  joint  ballot  of 
the  two  houses  of  assembly,  and  continue  in  office  during  good 
behaviour.     The  supreme  court,  or  court  of  appeals,  is  compo- 
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fied  of  three  judges  of  the  superior  eourt,  and  n^  enihli'i  twice 
u-)eur  Ht  idchtiioiid,  fur  the  final  deteiiiiiiiatioti  of  civil  ca^es, 
hv  appeal.  There  it  a  board  of  auditors  for  the  eettleiitent  of 
public  accoiitits,  consisting  of  three  njend)ers,  appointed  by  the 
general  assendjiy  ;  but  the  case  may  be  earri»  tl  before  the  supe- 
rior court.  The  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  counties  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  and 
have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  c(|uity,  and  at  connnon  law.  If 
the  case  involves  a  value  tiot  exeetiling  twenty  dollars,  it  inav  be 
tried  by  a  single  member;  if  of  greater  value,  It  is  adjudged  bv 
the  county  court,  cou)po9ed  of  the  magistrates  of  each  countv, 
presided  over  by  a  judge  of  the  sujierior  court,  to  which  an  ap- 
peal may  be  carried,  if  the  matter  exceeds  the  value  of  twenty 
dollars,  or  relates  to  titles  or  bounds  of  lands.  The  trial  is  final, 
if  the  criminal  be  a  slave.  The  claims  and  differences  between 
foreigners  arc  decided  by  the  consuls  of  their  respective  nations, 
or,  if  the  parties  choose,  by  the  ortlinnry  court-?  of  jjistice,  which 
is  the  most  usual  mode  of  trial,  if  one  oii'y  of  the  contesting 
parties  be  a  foreigner ;  but  the  suit  may  be  carried  froiii  the 
county  court  to  the  general  court ;  and  in  a  ease  of  life  and 
(loath,  the  trial  is  before  the  federal  courts,  and  by  a  jury,  one 
half  of  whom  are  foreigners,  the  other  natives.  Debtors,  who 
ure  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  and  who  maku  a  faithful  delivery 
of  their  effects,  are  released  from  imprisonment  ;  but  their  cre- 
ditors have  a  claim  upon  any  property  which  they  may  after- 
wards acquire.  By  an  act  of  the  ftih  a8s>('nd)ly  of  KUJl,  the  laws 
of  England  were  adopted,  except  when  a  difference  of  circum- 
stances rendered  them  inapplicable.  The  officers  fur  the  general 
government  in  this  state  are  a  judge,  with  a  salary  of  18(X)  dol- 
lars ;  an  attorney  with  200  j  a  marshal  w  ith  fees  only ;  a  clerk 
with  fees. 

Religion, — Before  the  revolution,  ecclesiastical  affairs  were 
under  the  inspection  of  a  comndssary,  authorized  by  the  Bishop 
of  ^  judon.  The  revenue  of  the  minister  was  fixed  at  lG,00()lbs. 
ct  tobacco,  besides  fees  and  presents  arising  from  marriages,  in- 
terments, and  funeral  discourses.  All  acts  of  Parliament,  con- 
cerning religious  worship  and  belief,  were  repealed  by  the  con- 
vention of  177c.  'i  he  laws  which  secured  the  payment  of  regu- 
ar  salaries  to  clergymen  were  afterwards  abolished ;  they  are 
uovv  supported,  as  in  other  states,  by  voluntary  contributions. 
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The  difforcnt  Chxistian  denominations  are,  Presbyterians,  Epis- 
copalian«,  Roman  Catliolics,  Baptists,  and  Methodists.  The 
first,  who  occupy  the  western  parts,  are  the  most  numerous. 
The  number  of  regular  ministers  is  about  sixty.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  general  convention  of  Baptists,  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  May  1817,  the  number  of  their  churches  was  314  ; 
that  of  members,  11,838;  and  the  members  of  112  churches 
were  not  reported. 

Education. — Colleges. — The  college  of  William  and  Mary, 
established  at  Williamsburg  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  pla- 
ced wider  the  direction  of  James  Blair,  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
was  endowed,  in  1692,  by  the  king  and  queen,  whose  name  it 
bears.  It  has  five  professorships,  viz.  of,  1.  Law  and  Police, 
2.  Anatomy  and  Medicine.  3.  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Ma- 
thematics. 4.  Moral  Philosophy,  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Na- 
tions, and  the  Fine  Arts.     5.  Modern  Languages. 

Twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  were  granted  for  the  support 
of  this  college,  by  its  founders,  with  .£2000  in  money,  and  a 
<luty  of  one  penny  per  pound  in  tobacco,  skins,  and  furs, 
amounting  in  all  to  nearly  .£3000  a  year.  A  large  donation  was 
also  made  by  the  honorable  Mr.  Boyle,  for  the  education  of  In- 
dian children,  but  on  leaving  the  seminary,  they  generally  re- 
turned to  the  wild  habits  of  their  fathers.  The  college  is  under 
the  direction  of  twenty  governor'^  or  visitors,  who  make  statutes, 
or  ordinances,  and  appoint  the  president  and  professors.  The 
number  of  students,  of  late  years,  has  been  from  fifty  to  sixty. 
The  whole  annual  expente,  including  washing,  is  about  200 
dollars.  Few  live  in  the  college.  The  edifice  is  of  brick,  and  is 
large  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  100  students.  Hampden 
and  Sydney  college,  in  Prince  Edward  county,  has  been  lately 
established.  Washington  college,  or  Liberty  Hall  academy,  was 
endowed  by  General  Washington,  with  100  shares  in  the  James 
river  company,  estimated  at  from  6000  to  8000  pounds  currency. 
It  has  also  received  donations  from  other  persons.  The  present 
building  will  accommodate  sixty  students.  There  is  a  library 
and  philosophical  apparatus.  There  are  academies  at  Lexington, 
Alexandria,  Norfolk,  and  Hanover.  The  Potomac  academy  at 
Hampstead,  in  King  George's  county.  The  Rappahanoc  acade- 
my, the  chief  master  of  which  has  700,  dollars  a-year.  Less 
attention  has  been  paid  to  common  schools  in  this  than  in  the 
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«ther  states,  owing,  partly,  to  the  great  inequality  of  fortune 
and  the  employment  of  private  tutors,  but  the  lejj;is!ature,  in 
their  session  of  1815-16,  appropriated  nearly  1,000,000  of  dol- 
lars for  the  support  of  schools.  A  school  on  the  LancasteriaD 
plan  has  been  endowed  at  Richmond,  by  the  common  council  of 
that  city ;  600  dollars  have  been  granted  for  groynd  lots,  and 
5000  for  buildings ;  and  since  the  act  was  passed,  3500  dollars 
have  been  subscribed  by  the  citizens. 

Naturalization. — Any  foreigner,  who  is  not  from  the  country 
of  an  enemy,  may  acquire  naturalization,  by  a  declaration  of  in- 
tended residence,  and  an  oath  of  fidelity ;  he  is  furnished  with  a 
certificate  to  this  effect,  under  the  seal  of  the  state.  In  the 
early  periods  of  this  colony,  all  who  wished  to  be  naturalized, 
had  only  to  swear  allegiance  before  the  governor,  who  gave  a 
certificate  of  tiie  fact  under  the  public  seal.  Artizans  and  me- 
chanics migrating  to  the  state  are  exempt  from  all  taxes,  except 
the  I  ami  tax,  for  the  space  of  five  y^ars. 

Expatriation  is  obtained  by  a  declaration  before*  a  court,  or 
writtten  act,  stating,  that  the  person  emigrating  divests  himself 
of  the  political  und  civil  rights  belonging  to  a  citizen  of  the 
state.  All  conveyances  of  land  must  be  registered  in  the  general 
court,  or  in  the  court  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  situated, 
otherwise  they  are  void  as  to  creditors  or  subsequent  purchasers. 

Staves  were  first  introduced  in  the  year  1620;  the  laws  regu- 
lating their  condition,  previous  to  1662,  ai  j  lost,  but,  in  the 
last  mentioned  year,  we  find  a  law  declaring  that  all  children 
born  in  the  country  should  be  bond  or  free,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  mother.  In  1667,  it  was  enacted  that  this  condi- 
tion was  not  altered  by  the  rite  of  baptism ;  and  afterwards,  in 
1669,  that  the  death  of  a  slave,  occasioned  by  the  correction  of 
a  master,  or  resisting  his  orders,  should  not  be  accounted  felony. 
Slaves,  like  lands,  pass  by  descent  and  dower.  They  perform 
all  the  labors  of  agriculture,  under  the  inspection  of  proprietor^ 
or'overseers.  They  are  now  treated  with  more  humanity  than 
formerly.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  their  num- 
bers are  continually  increasing  in  Virginia,  though  their  importa- 
tion was  prohibited  in  17^6,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  In  1788 
the  law  was  repealed,  which  subjected  a  master,  who  killed  his 
25. — VOL.  II.  L 
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slave  by  wanton  punishment,  only  to  the  penalty  of  nianalaugh* 
ter.  In  Decenii)er  1792,  the  several  acts  concerning  slaves,  tree 
negroes^  and  mulattocs,  were  reduced  into  oiif ;  and  it  was 
thereby  enacted,  that  no  persr)ns  should  be  deenied  slaves,  ex- 
cept such  as  were  in  this  condition  in  the  year  \7^^^,  and  the 
tlescendants  of  the  female  slaves.  Slaves  imported  into  the 
iJommonvMealth,  and  kept  therein  for  one  yeav,  are  en- 
titled to  their  freedom.  The  person  by  whouj  they  were  import- 
ed is  bubjett  to  a  penalty  of  200  dollars ;  and  the  buy/'r  or  seller 
to  one-half  of  this  sum,  but  from  the  operation  of  the  act  are 
excepted  slaves  brought  by  emigrants  into  the  slate,  or  belong- 
ing to  travellers,  or  to  citizens  who  claim  them  by  descent,  de- 
vise, or  marriage.  A  slave  may  be  emancipated  by  will  and  tes- 
tament, or  any  instrument  in  writing,  executed  in  a  legal  man- 
ner, of  which  he  must  be  furnished  with  a  copy,  otherwise  he 
may  be  committed  to  prison  in  tra'  elling  out  of  the  county. 
They  are  nevertheless  subject  to  be  taken  in  execution  for  the 
debts  of  their  former  master ;  by  whose  estate  they  are  to  be 
supported  and  maintained,  if  not  of  sound  mind  and  body,  above 
the  age  of  forty-five,  or,  being  males,  under  twenty- one,  or  fe- 
males, under  eighteen  years.  Free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  who 
reside  in,  or  who  are  employed  within  the  limits  of  any  city,  bo- 
rough, or  town,  are  registered  and  numbered,  and  each  is  annu- 
ally furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  register.  The  comnussioners 
of  the  revenue  returned  an  annual  list  of  all  free  negroes  and 
mulattocs  within  their  particular  districts.  The  negroes,  or  mu- 
lattoes, convicted  of  having  given  a  copy  of  the  register  of  their 
freedom  to  a  slave,  are  adjudged  as  felons.  Free  persons  con- 
victed of  harbouring  slaves  are  liable  to  the  penalty  of  ten  dol- 
lars j  and  alfco,  free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  who,  if  unable  to 
pay,  are  to  receive  corporal  thastibement,  not  exceeding  thirty- 
nine  lashes.  The  penalty  of  bringing  one  of  this  class  into  the 
state  is  100  pounds;  that  for  carrying  a  slave  ont  of  its  limits, 
without  the  owner's  consent,  is  300  dollars ;  for  a  servant,  one- 
half  of  his  sum.  A  slave  cannot  go  from  his  master's  tenements 
wifhc  a^  a  pass  ;  if  found  on  the  plantation  of  another,  without 
periiiission  of  his  master,  he  is  liable  to  the  punishment  of  ten 
lashes.  The  masters  of  slaves,  who  suffer  them  to  go  at  large, 
and  trade  as  freemen,  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  thirty  dollars ;  and 
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if  they  hire  themselves  out,  they  may  be  apprehended,  and  sold 
Ijv  the  sheriff,  after  a  notice  of  twenty  days.     Every  person  is 
eoiisidered  as   a  mulatto,    who    has   one-fourth   or  more  of  ne- 
gro hlood,  or  who've  grandfather  or  grandmother  was  a  negro. 
A  white  person  wlio  manics  a  negro  or  mulatto,  bond  or  free,  is 
liable  to  imprisonment  during  six  months,  and  a  fine  of  thirty 
dollais ;  and  the  penalty  of  the  minister,  for  marrying  in  such  a 
case,  is  250  dollars.     Neither  negroes  nor  mnlatloes  are  allowed 
to  keep  or  carry  arms,  except  those  who  are  free,  and  who  live 
on  the  frontiers,  who  may  procure  this  privilege  by  license  fioni 
a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county.    The  punishment  for  lifting 
the  hand  against  a  white  person,  except  when  wantonly  assault- 
ed, is  thirty  lashes.    If  a  slave  attempt  to  ravish  a  white  woman, 
the  county  or  corporation  court  may  order  his  castration ;  and  if 
he  die  through  negligence  of  the  operating  surgeon,  the  owner 
may  bring  an  action  for  the  loss.     Outlying  slaves,  or  those  who 
lurk  in  swamps,  woods,  or  obscure  places,  are  liable  to  impri- 
•ionmetit  and  trial.     Any  conspiracy  for  revolt,  or  murder,  is  pu- 
nished by  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  same  punishment 
is  reserved  for  those  who  prepare,  exhibit,  or  administer,  an  '  medi- 
cine, but  they  are  acquitted  if  it  is  not  done  with  ill  intent,  or  attend- 
ed "with  bad  consequences.     For  all  criminal  offences,  slaves  are 
tried  by  the  justices  of  the  county,  or  corporation,  five  at  least  in 
number,  without  jury,  and  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  days 
after  the  offender  has  been  committed  to  jail.    The  slave  is  allowed 
counsel,  whose  fce,amounting  to  five  dollars,  is  paid  by  the  owner ; 
and,  except  in  case  of  conspiracy,  insurrection,  or  rebellion,   he 
is  not  to  be  executed  until  the  expiratioii  r?  thirty  days  after  roi- 
viction;  and,  after  death,  the  owner  rece',«t     his  value  from  the 
public  funds.     No  person  having  im  inte-vr!-,  in  a  slave  can  sit 
upon  his  trial.     The  confession  of  the  (.ffcnder,  the  oath  of  one 
or  more  credible  witnesses,  or  the  canvincing  testimony  of  negroes 
or  mulattoes,  whether  bond  or  fre.',    s  considered  as  legal  evi- 
dence.    When  convicted  of  an  offence  w'thin  the  besiefit  of  cler- 
gy, the  offender  whether  male  or  female  is  burned  in  the  hand 
by  the  jailor  in  opeti  court,  and  suffers  such  other  corporal  pu- 
nishment as  the  court  may  inflict,  except  where  the  benefit  of 
this  act  was  already  experienced,  in  which  case  denth  is  inflicted. 
FaNe  testimony  is  punished  by  nailing  one  ear  to  the  pillory,  and 
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cutting  it  oft'  after  the  expiration  of  an  hour;  the  other  in  Kke 
manner;  after  which,  thirty-nine  lashes  are  inflicted  at  the  pub- 
lic whipping- post)  or  such  other  punishment,  not  extending  to 
life  or  limb,  as  the  court  may  think  proper.  Free  persons,  con- 
victed of  exciting  slaves  to  insurrection  or  murder,  are  adjudged 
guilty  of  felony.  A  slave,  under  sentence  of  death  for  conspiracy, 
insurrection,  or  other  crimes,  may  be  reprieved  and  sold  by  the 
executive  ;j[overnint'it,  provided  he  be  transported  out  of  the 
state,  and  he  '^wner  receives  his  value  as  if  he  had  been  execu- 
ted. A  slave  may  be  admitted  as  a  witness  a/^ainst  a  free  negro 
or  mulatto. 

DebtorSy  who  make  a  faithful  delivery  of  all  property  and 
effects,  are  released  from  confinement,  and  discharged  from  all 
debts  previously  contracted  ;  but  their  creditors  have  a  claim  on 
any  property  they  may  afterwards  acquire.  Gaming  debts  arc 
void;  and  any  sum,  exceeding  forty  shillings,  actually  paid  on 
this  account,  may  be  recovered  in  a  court  of  justice  by  the  payer 
or  his  agent,  within  three  months. 

Duelling. — A  law  lately  passed  on  this  subject  requires,  that 
every  person,  elected  to  ^.ny  civil  office,  shall  take  an  oath  in 
pjiblic  court,  that  he  has  not  been  concerned  in  any  duel  since 
the  date  of  that  law,  and  that  he  will  not  be  concerned  in  any 
for  the  future. 

Interest  of  Money. — The  rate  of  legal  interest  is  six  per 
cent. ;  all  writings,  in  which  a  greater  portion  is  stipulated  for, 
arc  null  and  void ;  and  the  person  who  receives  a  greater  sum 
than  the  lawful  interest  forfeits  double  the  amount  leut. 

Treason  consists  in  levying  war  against  the  commonwealth,  or 
adhering  to  its  enemies ;  for  which  the  person  convicted  shall 
suffer  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  To  erect  and  establish 
a  separate  government  is  also  deemed  treason, 

Authois. — The  authors  of  literary  works  are  secured  in  tha 
exclusive  right  thereof  for  twenty-one  years,  the  titles  to  be  regis- 
tered with  the  clerk  of  the  council ;  and  the  penalty  for  printing, 
importing,  or  publishing  such  works,  without  the  consent  of 
the  author,  is  double  the  value  of  all  the  copies. 

Bakers,  brewers,  and  distillers,  convicted  of  selling  unwhole- 
some bread  or  drink,  are  fined  the  first  time ;  punished  by  the  pil- 
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lory  the  second ;  imprisoitcd  and  fined  the  third  ;  and  for  every  time 
beyond,  adjudged  to  hard  labor  six  months  in  the  public  works. 

Jgriculture. — Of  late  years,  agriculture  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  a  rotation  of  crops,  and 
the  use  of  gypsum  and  other  manures ;  though  in  many  places  the 
old  custom  of  exhausting  the  soil  by  successive  crops  of  tobacco, 
maize  and  wheat,  still  prevails.  In  the  yenr  IGO-l,  the  use  of 
tabacco  was  represented  as  injurious  to  health  and  industry,  and 
a  duty  of  six  shillings  and  eightpence  a  pound  was  put  on  it, 
when  imported  into  England.  Afterwards,  an  opposite  opinion 
prevailed,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  was  encouraged.  In  1621, 
every  person  on  board  of  nine  ships,  which  then  arrived  under 
the  protection  of  Governor  Wyatt,  was  obliged  to  raise  a  thou* 
sand  plants  of  tobacco,  the  produce  of  which  was  nearly  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  the  price  varied  from  eightcenpence  to  three 
shillings  currency.  A  hogshead  of  tobacco,  weighing  1350 
pounds,  is  considered  as  a  good  crop,  and  sufficient  employment 
for  one  laborer ;  or  four  plants  to  the  pound,  though  very  rich 
land  will  yield  double  this  quantity.  The  diseases  and  injuries  to 
which  this  plant  is  liable,  are  in  the  lungaage  of  the  planter, 
worm  holes,  ripe  shot,  or  sun-burnt,  moon-burnt,  house-burnt, 
stunted  by  growth,  torn  by  storms  of  hail  or  wind,  injured  or 
killed  by  frost.  There  are  seven  different  kinds  of  tobacco, 
adapted  to  different  qualities  of  soil ;  named  Hudson,  Fre- 
derick, Thickjoint,  Shoestring,  Thickset,  Sweet-scented,  and 
Oroonoko. 

Culture  of  Tobacco. — In  the  month  of  October,  the  planter 
begins  to  clear  the  ground  by  girdling  or  cutting  the  bark  of  the 
large  trees  near  the  ground,  and  grubbing  up  the  small  ones  j 
and  this  labor  is  performed  occasionally  during  t!ie  winter,  when 
'  d  wo.kmen  have  no  othtr  in^porlant  occupation.  In  January, 
the  ground  is  rendered  soft  and  light  by  repeated  working,  and 
the  beds  are  prepared  for  the  seed,  which  is  sown  in  February 
and  March ;  and,  as  the  young  plants  are  sometimes  killed  by 
the  frost,  three  times  more  are  produced  when  this  accident 
does  not  happen.  In  some  very  extraordinary  seasons,  all  the 
plants  have  been  killed ;  in  whicli  cases,  the  beds  were  re-sorm 
in  April ;  but  the  produce  on  such  occasions  was  always  inferior, 
both  in  quality  and  (juantity.     From  the   lOth  of  April  to  the 
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20th  of  May,  after  the  first  rains  of  the  vernal  equinox,  when 
the  ground  is  soft,  the  plants  arc  drawn,  when  about  the  height 
of  four  or  five  inches,  are  carried  to  the  fields,"  and  planted  in 
beds,  or  little  mounds,  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from  each 
other;  and,  if  a  plant  die,  another  is  put  in  its  place.  This 
operation  is  performed  by  making  a  hole  with  tlie  finger,  and 
pressing  the  earth  close  round  the  top  root.  The  plants  are 
dropped  In  every  hole  by  the  negro  children.  The  earth  is  raised 
round  the  stalk  by  the  hce  and  shovel,  three  different  times,  in 
the  shape  of  little  hillocks,  and  the  last  operation  is  performed 
when  the  leaves  are  developed,  and  the  plant  has  accjuired  a 
considerable  growth.  In  about  a  month  they  are  a  foot  high, 
when  the  top  is  pinched  off,  level  with  the  ground  or  bottom 
leaves,  leaving  from  eight  to  twelve,  which,  as  the  planter  be- 
lieves, will  grow  larger  by  the  removal  of  the  rest.  The  young 
sprouts,  called  suckers,  are  brok*;n  (ff,  lest  tlioy  should  draw  the 
nourishment  frf>m  the  leaves,  and  the  weeds  are  carefully  kept 
down.  The  tobacco  or  horse  wj)rm  is  picked  off  and  destroyed, 
otherwise  this  ravenous  insect  would  devour  whole  fields  in  a  very 
few  days.  The  grnond  worm,  winch  cuts  the  plant  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  must  also  be  looked  for,  and  destroyed.  The 
former  is  the  favorite  food  of  the  turkies ;  flocks  of  which  are 
driven  into  the  grounds,  and  are  more  useful  than  a  number  of 
hands.  In  six  weeks  more,  the  plant  has  attained  its  full  growth^ 
being  from  five  to  seven  feet  high,  and  the  ground  is  covered 
with  the  leaves.  The  change  of  color  of  the  leaves,  from  green 
to  brown,  after  a  clammy  moisture  or  perspiratron,  indicates 
their  maturity.  Being  liable  to  injury  from  blistering,  great  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  day,  and  even  to  the  hour  of  cutting. 
Notwithstanding  every  precaution,  whole  fields  are  sometimes 
destroyed  by  the  frost.  Tlio  plants  ripened  unecjually,  are  cut 
as  they  become  ripe,  and  v.hen  the  sun  is  strong,  that  it  may 
kill  them  more  speedily,  and  thus  prevent  the  leaves  from  break- 
ing. Yv'hen  c  Jt  the  plants  are  laid  in  heaps,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun  d  ii  log  one  day ;  the  next,  they  are  carried  to  the  tobacco- 
house.  and  stacked;  every  plant  is  hung  up  separately,  and  fired, 
which  requires  a  month  or  five  weeks.  After  cutting,  it  is  split 
three  or  four  inches,  and  cut  off  below  the  undermost  leaf.  This 
split  is  placed  across  a  small  oak  stick,  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
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four  feet  ami  a  half  Ions;,  and  so  close,  that  the  plants  touchy 
without  pressing  each  other.  The  drying  is  hastened  by  making 
slow  fires  on  the  floor  below.  After  thi>!,  the  plants  are  taken 
down,  and  laid  in  rows  or  heaps,  where  they  sweat  a  week  or  a 
fortnight;  and  in  damp  weather,  are  sorted  and  packed  up  in 
hogsheads.  For  this  last  operation,  more  skill  and  experience 
are  required  than  for  any  other.  If  not  pcitormed  in  moist  or 
wet  weather,  they  crunjble  to  dust.  The  ground  leaves  and 
faulty  tobacco  arc  thrown  away,  as  they  are  pulled  fioni  the 
stack.  The  hands  or  bundles  are  plated  in  hogsheads,  and 
pressed  down  with  a  large  beam,  one  end  of  which  is  inserted  with 
a  mortice  into  a  tree,  and  on  the  other  a  great  weight  is  sus- 
pended. 

From  the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of  April,  the  tobacco  is 
brought  to  the  public  warehouse ;  and  before  the  sale,  it  is  exa- 
n»ined  by  sworn  inspectors,  whose  certificate  of  its  weight  and 
tjualily  is  taken  by  the  merchants  in  payment  lor  goods,  and 
jjasscs  current  all  over  the  state,  like  coin  or  bank  stock  ;  it  be- 
ing common  to  express  the  value  of  an  article  by  saying,  "  I 
will  give  so  many  hogsheads  of  tobacco."  The  inspection  is 
pcrlormcd  by  opening  the  cask,  and  exaniining  the  tobacco,  by 
means  of  long  iron  wedges.  The  weight  of  each  is  marked  in 
the  wood.  If  the  tobacco  is  unsaleable,  it  is  publicly  burnt,  and 
the  certificate  refused.  If  a  portion  be  good,  it  must  be  separa- 
ted by  the  owner,  who  receives  for  the  (juantity  a  transfer  note. 
From  .fune  to  September,  it  is  shipped  for  Europe ;  if  embarked 
at  an  earlier  period,  it  too  soon  undergo..'S  what  is  called  the  sea 
sweat,  by  which  it  is  softened  and  weakened,  and  the  climate 
(England,  France,  Holland,  and  the  north  of  Europe,)  to  which 
it  is  transported  is  too  cold  to  restore  it  to  its  natural  state.  The 
finest  flavored  tobacco  is  produced  on  a  new  and  kindly  rich  soil, 
with  an  undulating  service.  The  second  crop  is  inferior  to  the 
first,  as  the  third  is  to  the  second.  The  best  (juality  is  raised 
from  about  twenty  miles  above  Side-water  to  the  Blue  ridge;  a 
tract  which,  including  a  small  portion  of  North  Carolina,  is 
about  150  miles  in  length,  and  from  sixty  to  eighty  in  breadth. 
The  Virginia  tobacco  is  preferred  for  chewing  or  for  snuff,  for 
which  purposes  it  is  exclusively  used  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  animal  consumption  is  estimated  at  10,000  hogsheads  a-year. 
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and  that  of  Great  Britain  at  15,000.  The  culture  .has  of  lat« 
greatly  diminished,  owing  to  its  introduction  into  Kentucky  an^ 
Louisiana,  and  to  the  small  difference  of  increased  price  which  it 
brings  in  Europe.  Farmers  have  ascertained,  that  it  is  better' to 
raise  wheat  at  one  dollar  a  bushel,  (sixty  pounds,)  than  tobacco 
at  eight  dollars  per  cwt. ;  for  it  is  observed,  that  those  who  cul^ 
tivate  the  former  soon  become  comfortable,  and  gradually  acquire 
wealth  by  the  increase  of  slaves  and  stock,  and  agricultural  im- 
provements ;  while  the  lands  of  the  tobacco  planter  in  a  fiew 
years  are  exiiausted,  his  slaves  become  sickly^  and  his  stock  unpro* 
ductivc ;  fur  he  has  every  thing  to  purchase,  whereas  all  the 
wants  of  the  former  arc  supplied  from  his  own  resources.  Even  the 
high  prices  of  tobacco  in  1815  and  1816,  from  sixteen  to  thirty- 
five  dollars  per  cwt.,  did  not  tempt  more  than  half  the  farmers 
to  resume  its  culture :  and  fortunate  were  those  who  refused ;  for 
in  February  1817,  it  fell  from  nine  to  fourteen  dollars,  when 
Indian  corn  was  sold  at  two,  and  wheat  at  three  dollars  per 
bushel,  of  fifty  pounds. 

Indian  corn  is  every  where  cultivated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  forms  a  leading  article  of  nourishment.  The 
produce  is  from  twelve  to  fifty  bushels  an  acre,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  Of  wheat,  which  is  much  cultivated,  the 
greatest  produce  is  about  fifty  bushels  an  acre,  but  the  average 
crop  does  not  exceed  fifteen  bushels,  owing  to  the  previous  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil  by  tobacco  and  Indian  corn.  White  buck- 
wheat, or  French  wheat,  is  of  late  raised  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. Oats  for  the  use  of  horses  only.  Kice,  on  the  borders  of 
the  dismal  swamp,  where  it  is  very  productive.  It  will  probably 
soon  become  an  article  of  export.  Before  the  attempt  was  made 
to  raise  it  here,  it  was  universally  believed,  that  the  climate  was 
not  sufficiently  hot  for  the  production  of  this  plant.  Hemp  is 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  has  become  a  great  arti- 
cle of  export  to  the  northern  states.  On  the  borders  of  rivers, 
and  between  the  ridges  of  mountains,  it  is  raised  of  such  a  qua- 
lity as  to  bring  from  150  to  300  dollars  a  ton.  Cotton. — Almost 
every  planter  cultivates  cotton  for  his  own  use ;  and  along  the 
Roanoke,  river  it  is  found  to  be  more  profitable  than  any  other 
crop.  From  5000  to  10,000  bags,  averaging  each  300  pounds, 
are  yearly  brought  to  market,  chiefly  at  Petersburg,  and  fetch  as 
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good  a  price  in  Liverpool  as  any  iiliort  staple  cotton.  The  cul- 
ture of  indigo  is  now  abandoned.  Palnia  Christi  is  cultivated 
for  the  oil  which  it  affords ;  and  Uenne,  (Sesomeii  OiuiitaleJ 
from  the  seed  of  which  a  fine  oil,  ct|ual  to  that  imported  from 
Italy,  is  extracted,  in  the  proportion  of  three  gallons  to  a  bushel. 

Of  esculent  plants  there  are,  in  the  eastern  parts,  the  sweet 
potatoe,  red  and  white ;  the  common,  or  Irish  potatoe,  which 
is  in  ger.CTal  use ;  melons,  turnips,  pumpkimt,  parsnips,  carrots, 
artichokes,  asparagus,  cucumbers,  lettuces,  onions,  the  Brassica 
sempervivens,  a  species  of  cabbage  iiitroduced  by  Mr.  .Icffcrson, 
from  seed  sent  him  by  Professor  Thouin  of  the  Paris  Garden  of 
Phmts ;  ill  the  western  parts,  the  horse  bean  and  English  pea. 
The  fruit  trees  are,  apple,  pear,  cherry,  quince,  nectarine,  apri- 
cot, almond,  plum,  poniegrunate,  figs,  peaches.   The  last  thrive 
in  the  woods ;  in  the  mounf.ains  the  raspberry  and  strawberry ', 
the  njulbeny  thrives  on  the  eastern  side,  the  vine  everywhere. 
I'he  grasses  are,  the  white  and  red  clover,  which  grow  luxuri- 
antly; the  former  natural  to  the  country;  hay  and  oats  are  given 
for  fodder,  but  not  piany  years  ago  leaves  of  Indian  corn  were 
chiefly  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  din'icttc  is  very  favorable  to  all  agricultural  pursuits :  for, 
(hiring  the  whole  winter,  it  is  calculated  that  farmers  can  plough 
four  days  in  seven.  Of  late,  h''wever,  from  a  change  in  the  cli- 
mate, vegetation  is  sometimes  injured  by  the  sudden  fluctuations 
of  heat  and  cold.  From  the  year  1741  to  17^9,  a  period  of 
twenty- eight  years,  the  fruit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monticello 
was  never  seen  to  suffer  by  the  frost.  In  IS  16  the  crops  of  to- 
bacco, wheat,  and  fruit,  were  much  injured  by  repeated  frosts ; 
the  average  morning  cold  of  May,  from  the  1st  to  the  17th, 
being . 53 ",  or  10  below  the  usual  temperature;  and  once  the 
thermometer  fell  as  low  as  43". 

Manufactures, — Societies  have  been  established  in  different 
places,  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  of  wool,  flax, 
and  hemp,  which  are  making  rapid  progress. 

Com7nerc€. — The  chief  exports  are  tobacco,  wiieat,  Indian  corn, 
lumber,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  beef,  pork,  &c.  From  the  south- 
ern parts  are  sent  to  F'rope  tobacco,  wheat,  flour,  Indian  com, 
cotton,  peas,  white  oak,  staves,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  pork, 
bacon,  ginseng,  rattle  and  black  snake  root,  indigo,  oak  bark^ 
25. — VOL.  II.  M 
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cliart'oiil,  lamp-Mack,  peltries,    thi^r,    hoar,    r:u.'ooti,    musk  rat, 
wild-cat,  or  pantlu'r,  wolf  ati<l  s^mirrcl  skins.     Frotn  the  north- 
ern parts,  hemp,  ^altpptre,  gunpowder,  lead,  coaN,  cypress  and 
pine  shingles  to  the  north  of  Europe  and  Went   India  islands. 
To  the  latter  hnttor  ha-*  hoon  sent  j  poach  hrandy  to  the  north  of 
Europe.     In  1^().'»  the  exports  amounted   to  r),G0fi,()20  doH  irs, 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  domestic  produce,  hosides  n  considerable 
(juantity  sent  to  the  neighbouring  st.aes.     In   1810  the  tonnage 
was  n|)war(ls  of  00,000  tons.    A  CiL>uiidorable  trade  is  carried  «i\i 
between  UichuKnid  and  New  York.     Tobacco    .fid  flour  are  ex- 
changed for  dry  goods  and  groceries      Jkfore  the  revolutionary 
war,  the  yearly  exports   were  estimted  at  2,883, ."{;j;i  dollars. 
The  principal  commodity  was  tohaciu,  of  which  10",()00  hogs- 
heads, of  about  1(K)0  pounds  each,  were  '  xported  ;    nually,  in- 
cluding from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  hogsheads,  th     produce  of 
North  Carolina.    The  export  of  wheat  was  not  less  t  lan  .500,000 
bushels.    The  following  articles  arc  liable  to  inspcc    on  by  public 
agents,  before  they  can  be  exported :   tobacco,  fli  ir,  beef,  pork, 
tar,  pitch  and  turpentine. 

Bcinli.'y\ — Prior  to  the  year  1804  there  was  no  bank  in  Virgi- 
nia, except  a  branch  of  that  of  the  United  States  established  at 
Norfolk.  The  Bank  of  Virginia  was  established  in  October 
1804,  wich  a  capital  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  one 
fifth  of  which  was  owned  by  the  state.  The  charter,  granted  for 
fifteen  years,  was  extended,  in  1814,  to  fourteen  years  from  that 
date,  and  an  addition  made  to  the  capital  of  a  million  of  dollars. 
Branches  are  established  at  Lynchburgh  and  Winchester.  The 
Farmers*  IJank  of  Virginia  was  chattered  in  1813,  with  a  capital 
of  a  million  of  dollars,  of  which  the  state  owns  about  a  fifth. 
It«  branches  arc  at  Kuhmond,  Petersburg,  Fredericksburg, 
Lynchburgh,  and  Winchester.  These  banks  are  in  high  credit, 
and  yield  dividonds  of  I)  per  cent.  A  bonus  is  given  to  the  state 
for  the  privilege  of  the  charter. 

Public  BaUdiugs. — Those  wortliy  of  notice  are  the 
capitol  at  Richmond,  the  palace,  and  the  college  and  hos- 
pital for  lunatics  at  Williamsburgh ;  but  they  afford  no  great 
proof  of  architectural  taste.  Mr.  Jefferson  o!)scrves,  that  the 
"genius  of  that  art  seems  to  have  shed  its  maledictions  over  this 
land."     The  legislature  in  1815,  voted  5(),000  or  00,000  dol- 
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lars  for  public  buildings,  and  a  n  for  erecting  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Washington. 

Tho  private  houses  are  genori  built  of  wood,  of  scnntHng 
and  boards,  lathed  and  plastered  thin,  and  painted  on  the  out- 
'ide;  tli<'  roof  covered  with  shileN,  and  ehinmcys  of  brick. 
Those  of  the  poorer  class  are  Uhuls;  the  interstices  of  the 
wood  being  filled  up  with  mud,  tl  are  warm  and  comfortable. 
The  houses  of  the  wealthy  plantcurc  of  stone  and  brick. 
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hiitiKition  and  lioitndnrks, — T!iis-,atc  Is  situated  between  .TS* 
■JO'  and  42<»  north  latitude,  and  .M  and  7*  4'i'  west  longitude. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Miio  river,  north  by  Lake 
Eric,  and  the  Michigan  territory,  ast  by  Pennsylvania,  and 
west  by  Indiana.  Its  extreme  lengtKrom  north  to  south  is  228 
miles,  and  its  breadth  about  200, 

Jredy  according  to  Mr.  Drake,  abtt  40,000  s(iuare  miles,  or 
2.>,000,000  acres. 

Aspect  of  (he  Counlry  and  Natnr>  of  the  Soil. — The  most 
elevated  part  of  this  state  is  a  chain  ohills  extending  along  the 
4l8t  degree  of  latitude,  from  which  te  waters  flow  in  opposite 
directions,  northwards  to  Lake  Erie,  ad  southwards  to  the  river 
Ohio.    The  ridges  from  which  the  watrs  flow  in  different  direc- 
tions, run  generally  parallel  to  the  Alleghny  mountains.  The  hills 
in  some  places  cross  the  streams,  and  ii  others  take  the  same  di- 
rection. The  south-eastern  parts  are  hily  ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
country,  except  near  the  Ohio,  and  sone  of  its  larger  streams,  is 
generally  level  or  gently  undulating.    Tjwards  the  south  there  are 
woodless  plains  of  considerable  extett,  covered   with  fine  her- 
bage.    In  some  places  the  waters,  not  finding  a  channel,  have 
formed  ponds  and  marshes ;  but  upon  the  whole,  this  state  has 
perhaps  more  land  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  capable  of  culti- 
vation,  than  any  of  the  others.     The  elevated  grounds  have  a 
surface  of  easy  ascent,  and  susceptible  of  tillage  to  the  very  sum- 
mit.    It  is  remarked,  that  the  northern  side  of  the  hills  have 
the  richer  soil,  which  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  fhe  constant 
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deposition  of  leaves  carried  tte  by  the  southerly  winds.     Tficf 
hills  in  the  southern  parts  ofie  state  consist  of  a  weak  yellow 
clay,  with  a  thin  covering  ofvegetable  mould.    They  are  bet- 
ter adapted  for  grass  than  tii;e;  but  in  some  places  where  clay 
is  over  limestone,  the  soil  very  fertile.     The  river  bottoms, 
which  are  remarkably  rich,  nsist  of  a  cool  sand,  sufficiently, 
but  not  too  dry,  easy  of  tilla;  and,  as  far  as  is  yet  experienced, 
inexhaustibly  fertile.     This  ttom  land,  of  which  there  are  eX" 
tensive  tracts,  is  agreeably  ried  in  surface,  rising  into  hills  oc- 
casionally, and  never  flat.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  state 
between   the  Muskingum  /er  and  Che  Pennsylvania  line,    to 
the  distance  of  fifty  miles  nth,  is  uneven,  rising  into  high  hills, 
between  which  are  deep  ilies,  but  the  whole  surface  is  rich 
and  capable  of  cultivation,  From  the  Muskingum  river  to  the 
great  Miami  on  the  west,ne  country  is  broken,  but  the  hill» 
gradually  diminish  in  elevion;  and  some  approach  the  river 
Ohio,  while  others  sink  s  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles. 
In  the  north-western,  am  northern  parts  the  surface  is  more 
level,  the  soil  moister,  bucrossed  by  tracts  of  dry  meadow  and 
forests,  with  a  sandy  or  gtvelly  soil.     In  the  north-west  corner 
the  soil  is  rich,  but  moist  nd  unhealthy  to  the  distance  of  eight 
or  ten  miles  from  the  outit  of  the  rivers ;  but,  above  this,  the 
country  is  very  healthy.  Between  Huron  river  and  the  Miami 
of  the  lakes  there  are  etensive  forests  anr^  prairies  intersected 
with  tracts  of  wood  land. 

Sireams  which  run  ino  Lake  Erie,  watering  the  Northern 

Portion  of  the  State. — "he  largest   and  most  westerly  is  the 

Miami  of  the  Lake,  whi;h  rises  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  where 

its  two  branches,  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary's  and  Little 

St.  Joseph's,  run  in  oppoite  directions  to  their  junction;  and 

from  this  point  their  unitd  waters  take  a  north-eastern  course 

to  Lake  Erie.     Its  southen  branch,  called  the  Laglaise  river,  is 

a  considerable  stream,  whbh  takes  its  rise  ten  or  twelve  milei 

north-east  of  the  source  of  the  St.  Mary's.     It  is  proposed  to 

run  a  canul  between  the  sources  of  the  Loramie,  Stii  Mary's, 

and  the  Laglaise,  and  the  branches  of  the  Ohio.     The  Miami 

river  is  105  miles  in  length,  and  is  boatable  from  its  outlet  to 

near  its  sources  in  all  seasons.     The  iL^t.  Joseph  is  navigable 

about  iifty  miles.    The  St.  Mary's,  in  wet  seasons,  150  mile* 


river. 
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from  its  confluence  to  old  Port  St,  Mary's.     At  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles  east  of  the  junction  of  the  Miami  is  Toussaint 
river^  which  may  be  considered  as  an  arm  of  the  Like,  from 
which  its  source  is  but  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant.     It  has  an 
outlet  of  100  yards;  but  the  channel  is  full  of  wild  rice,  pond 
lilies,  and  other  aquatic  plants.     Portage  or  Carrying  river  rises 
from  two  sources,  in  a  marshy  surface,  called  the  Black  Swamp. 
It  is  navigable  from  near  its  source  to  its  outlet,  from  which,  to 
the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  it  is   140  yards  wide.    The 
Sandusky  river  is  a  considerable  stream,  which  takes  a  north- 
easterly course,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  two 
miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  Carrying  river  in  a  direct  line,  but 
forty-seven  by  the  coast  of  the  peninsula,  formed  by  Portage 
river,  Sandusky  bay,  and  Lake  Erie.     A  few  miles  east  of  this 
river,  two  streams  fall  into  the  bay,  called  Pipe  and  Cold  creeks, 
which  traverse  a  fine  country^  and  afford  several  eligible  situa- 
tions for  mills.     Huron  river,  which  falls  into  the  lake  eleven 
miles  east  of  Sandusky  bay,  is  fifty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  from 
which  it  is  navigable  eighteen  miles.     It  has  ;several  branches, 
which  water  a  fertile  country.     The  Vermillion  river  is  nearly  of 
the  same  dimensions,  and  falls  in  ten  miles  farther  east ;  and  at 
the  distance  of  twelve  miles  eastward  is  the  outlet  of  Black 
resembling  the  former.     Rock  river,  which  rises  near  a 


nver. 


branch  of  the  Muskingum,  is  longer  than  either,  and  more 
rapid  ;  it  discharges  its  waters  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles 
from  the  former.  It  is  navigable  to  the  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles  from  its  outlet,  but  the  current  of  its  waters  is  impeded  by 
sand  bars,  and  sometimes  by  the  north-west  winds  of  the  lake, 
which  raise  its  waters  above  its  banks,  and  render  its  borders 
unhealthy.  The  next  is  the  Cayahoga,  which  takes  its  rise  near 
the  parallel  of  41"  35',  and  running  in  a  south-westerly  course 
to  the  latitude  of  41*'  8',  then  takes  a  north-westerly  direction 
to  Lake  Erie,  which  it  joins  in  4 1*'  31',  according  to  the  excel- 
lent map  of  Hough  and  Bourne.  This  river  could  easily  be  ren- 
dered navigable  to  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
within  seven  or  eight  of  the  Tuscarawa.  For  this  purpose  a  lot- 
tery was  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  but  failed;  the 
new  settlers  at  Cleaveland,  near  its  mouth,  being  discouraged  by 
the  want  of  a  harbour,  and  the  bilious  fever  which  prevailed  in 
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autumn.  A  branch  near  its  southern  bend,  which  issues  from  a 
small  lake,  aj)j)roaches  quite  near  the  source  of  the  Tuscaravva 
creek,  or  great  soutiiern  branch  of  the  Muskingum  river,  which 
falls  into  the  Oliio.  1  his  river,  like  the  former,  has  its  current 
impeded  by  sand  bars,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  north-wtit 
wind,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  fevors  that  prevail  near  its  bor- 
ders. It  has  several  small  branches,  the  largest  of  which  is 
Tinker's  creek,  coming  from  tlie  eaf<t.  Chagrin  river  takes  its 
rise  within  the  great  bend  of  Cayahoga,  and  runs  a  northern 
course  of  forty  miles  to  Lake  Erie,  which  it  enters  twenty  miles 
east  of  the  former.  It  is  a  rapid  stream,  and  frequently  over- 
flows its  banks.  Grand  river  takes  its  rise  near  the  great  bend 
of  Big  Beaver  creek  of  the  Ohio,*  and  runs  a  northern  course  to 
41"  45',  where  it  takes  a  western  direction  to  the  lake,  it  is 
not  navigable.  The  Ashtabula  creek  falls  in  twenty-six  miles 
east  of  the  former.  The  last  stream,  which  enters  ten  miles  far- 
ther east,  is  the  Connought  creek.  This,  like  the  former, 
affords  many  mill  seats,  but  is  not  navigable. 

Streams  which  run  into  the  Ohio,  watering  the  Southern  Por- 
tion of  tJie  State. — The  Ohio  river  bounds  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  this  state  for  the  space  of  420  miles,  and 
affords  an  easy  and  safe  navigation  for  vessels  of  a  large  size 
from  Pittsburgh  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  during  the 
high  water  of  spring-  raid  autumn.  At  this  period  it  is  navigated 
by  ships  of  300  tons  burden.  The  current  then  runs  at  the  rate 
of  three  miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  but  in  other  seasons  its  velo- 
city is  neatly  one-third  less.  The  tributary'  streams  of  this  river, 
which  water  the  state  of  Ohio,  are  the  Great  and  Little  Miami, 
Scioto,  Muskingum,  Hockhocking,  and  Big  Beaver  rivers.  The 
Great  Miajni  rises  near  40"  30'  of  north  latitude,  and  runs  in  a 
south-westerly  course  through  a  deep  valley  to  its  junction  with 
the  Ohio.  In  the  south-western  angle  of  the  state,  its  width, 
to  the  distance  of  forty  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  about  130  yards. 
In  high  floods  it  is  navigable  with  keel  and  flat-bottomed  boats 
as  high  as  Loramie'.  creek,  ISO  miles  from  it,  mouth;  and,  in 
the  common  state  of  the  waters,  to  the  town  of  Dayton.  In 
low  water  the  navigation  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  formation  of 
numero  .6  sand  bars,  and  also  by  islands,  of  which  there  are  no 
less  than  twenty  near  the  village  of  Troy.     In  spring  and  autumn 
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some  part3  of  its  banks  are  liable  to  be  overflowed,  and  the  current 
is  tlun  rapid.  One  of  its  branches  on  the  west,  called  Loraniie's 
creek,  which  falls  in  l.'JO  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  navigable  for 
batteaux  nearly  thirty  miles.  This  branch  takes  its  rise  near  St. 
Mary's  river.  Mad  river,  an  eastern  branch,  is  obt-tructed  by 
rapids,  but  it  affords  fine  s'tuations  for  mill  machinery.  The 
descent,  in  a  short  distance,  is  said  to  be  200  feet.  The  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Great  Miami  reach 
within  nine  miles  of  Sandusky  river,  which  empties  itself  into 
the  bay  of  the  same  name ;  and  those  of  the  western  branch  of 
this  river  extend  within  five  miles  of  the  Miami  of  the  lakes, 
uiiotiicr  navigable  river,  which  runs  across  the  north-western 
)>arts  of  the  state  into  Miami  bay  of  Lake  Erie.  The  Little 
Miami  rises  below  the  eastern  branches  of  Mad  river,  and  west 
of  that  of  Paint  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Scioto,  and  meanders 
through  an  extensive  valley,  pursuing  nearly  the  same  course  as 
the  Great  Miami,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  there- 
from, and  joins  the  Ohio  seven  miles  above  Cincinnati,  where, 
in  high  water,  it  is  150  yards  wide.  Many  parts  of  its  banks 
are  annually  overflowed,  and  its  navigation  is  not  of  much  im- 
portance ;  but  it  aflfords  fine  situations  for  mills.  About  100 
miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  county  of  Green,  the  navigation  is 
entirely  obstructed  by  a  ledge  of  rocks.  It  has  two  considerable 
branches,  which  extend  in  an  eastern  direction,  called  Eastern 
and  Todd's  Fork.  The  Scioto  river  rises  near  40°  30'  of  lati- 
tude, not  far  from  tho  Round  heads  Indian  towns,  and  traversing 
Great  Prairie,  runs  in  an  eastern  direction  to  below  the  Sandus- 
ky plains  J  from  vvhi«li  it  runs  south,  through  the  middle  of  the 
state,  watering  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands,  and  joins  the 
Ohio  in  north  latitude  38"  34'.  It  is  navigable  for  large  boats 
nearly  200  miles  from  its  mouth ;  and,  as  it  extends  within  three 
of  Sandusky  river,  it  affords  another  direct  communication  with 
Lake  Erie.  It  has  three  considerable  western  branches, — Paint, 
Deer,  and  Darby's  creeks.;  and  on  the  east,  'Big  Belly  and 
Wlietstone  creek.  The  Muskingum  river,  another  branch  of  the 
Ohio,  which  runs  through  the  state  in  a  direction  from  north  to 
south,  is  navigable  for  boats  140  miles;  and  when  the  waters 
are  high,  skiffs  can  ascend  within  a  mile  of  the  Cayahoga  river, 
which  also  empties  itself  into  the  above-mentioned  lake.     Its 
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•outlet  is  250  yards  in  width.  It  hn^  numerous  branches,  which 
water  an  extensive  surface  between  40"  and  41"  of  latitude.  On 
the  west,  Licking  creek,  White  Woman's  creek,  which  divides 
into  several  branches — Owl  creek,  &c.  The  eastern  branch,  or 
Tuscarawa  creek,  is  a  considerable  stream.  The  great  Hock- 
hocking,  which  runs  between  the  Scioto  and  the  Muskingum,  in 
a  south-eastern  direction,  joins  the  Ohio  150  miles  above  the 
former,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  from  its  mouth  to  the  falls 
(Bve  feet  in  height),  a  distance  of  about  70  miles.  On  the  east 
a  number  of  small  streams  fall  into  the  Ohio— Big  Beaver  and 
Little  Beaver  creek  ;  and  others,  known  by  the  name  of  Yellow, 
Cross,  Short,  Indian,  Wheeling,  Mac- Mahon's  Capitina,  and 
Sun- fish  creeks.  The  Little  Muskingum  is  a  small  stream, 
which  falls  into  the  Ohio  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Great  Mus- 
kingum. The  Racoon  creek,  which  falls  in  between  Hock- 
hocking,  and  the  Scioto  river.  Rush  creek.  White  Oak  creek, 
and  Eagle  creek,  run  into  the  Ohio  in  a  southern  direction,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Scioto  and  Little  Miami.  The  Little  Scioto 
river  is  a  small  stream,  which  falls  in  eastward  of  the  Great 
Scioto.  These  diflFerent  streams  afford  the  most  eligible  situa- 
tions for  mills,  and  manufacturing  establishments,  and  easy 
channels  of  transportation  for  the  home  and  foreign  commerce  of 
this  country.  Springs  are  numerous,  and  good  water  for  domes- 
tic use  is  generally  found  at  the  depth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet. 

Temperature. — The  climate  is  generally  Very  mild.  The  heat 
of  summer  is  not  greater  than  in  the  state  of  Vermont; 
and  the  winter  is  very  moderate,  though  subject  to  sudden  chan- 
ges and  frequent  rains.  Spring  opens  about  the  middle  of 
March,  with  a  genial  warmth,  which  remains  nearly  uniform  till 
the  middle  of  May,  when  the  warm  season  commences,  and 
continues  till  the  middle  of  September,  after  which  period  the 
atmosphere  assumes  a  hazy  appearance,  with  dry  and  serene 
weather,  known  by  the  name  of  Indian  summer.  The  mean 
annual  temperature,  deduced  from  observations  made  during 
eight  years,  at  or  near  Cincinnati,  commencing  in  1806,  and  ^ 
terminating  in  1813,  was  found  to  be  54;^"  of  Fahrenheit,  which 
corresponds  with  that  of  deep  wells  and  perennial  springs.    The 
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Tijoan  annual  range,  during  the  same  period,  was  lOO".  Tlie 
average  heat  of  each  month  was  as  follows :  January,  'JO**  88', 
February,  34*  42',  March,  43"  97',  April  57-  58',  May,  i'A"  32', 
June,  71"  16',  July,  74^  51',  August,  73»  27',  September,  (38' 
29',  October,  55*  8',  November  41"  75',  December,  34"  54'. 

The  mean  term  of  the  greatest  diurnal  variation  from  cold  to 
heat  is  29"  32',  and  from  heat  to  cold,  28*'  37'. 

The  mean  annual  difference  between  the  coldest  and  warmest 
parts  of  the  day,  at  Cincinnati,  was  151*.  The  g|-eatest  cold 
ever  known  was  on  the  eighth  of  January  1797,  ^vhen  the  Mer- 
cury fell  18"  below  0.  In  that  year  the  Ohio  was  frozen  during 
four  weeks,  and  there  was  frost  as  late  as  the  22d  of  May.  The 
greatest  heat  is  98".  The  mercury  rises  to  90*,  or  upwards, 
during  fourteen  days  of  summer.  The  south-west  wind  prevails 
nine  months  in  the  year;  from  March  to  November  inclusively. 
The  wind  is  generally  from  the  north-west  in  December,  January 
and  February.  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  April  and 
May,  and  the  annuul  quantity  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Mia- 
mi country  is  about  thirty-six  inches.  The  greatest  depth  of  snow 
seldom  exceeds  four  inches,  and  is  of  short  duration;  but  in  the 
more  northern  parts,  and  near  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  between 
40  and  4 1  degrees  of  latitude,  it  is  deeper  and  of  longer  dura- 
tion. Near  the  Scioto  river,  in  latitude  40*  40'  the  snow  was 
twenty  inches  deep  on  the  4th  of  January  1813,  while  at  Cin- 
cinnati it  was  only  four.  Frost  seldom  appears  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio  before  the  first  of  October.  On  the  14th  of  February 
1817,  the  Ohio,  near  Maruetta,  was  frozen  to  the  depth  of 
nineteen  inches.  The  parroquet  frequents  this  country  as  high 
as  the  parallel  of  39^*^,  and  the  soft  shelled  turtle  is  found  in 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  although  it  is  not  seen  in  any  ot  the 
Atlantic  States  to  the  north  of  Georgia.  The  Catalpa  grows  on 
the  Wabash,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Miami  country ;  the  reed  or 
cane  as  far  east  as  the  Big  Sandy  river  at  Cincinnati.  Vegeta- 
tion conmiences  in  the  first  week  in  March;  the  peach- tree  is  in 
blossom  the  first  week  of  April.  Cherries,  raspberries,  and 
strawberries,  are  ripe  in  the  first  days  of  June,  and  peaches 
about  the  first  of  August.  At  Cincinnati  the  cold  is  considered 
as  very  great,  if  the  ground  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  remains 
frozen  during  a  month.  The  frost  does  not  penetrate  to  the 
25. — VOL.  II.  N 
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depth  of  more  than  five  or  six  inches.  The  vernal  frosts  disflfi-* 
pear  in  the  beginning  of  May*  Those  of  autumn  generally  com- 
mence about  the  end  of  Septenibert 

Mineral  Springs  — The  most  celebrated  is  the  Yellow  spring, 
in  Qrcen  county,  ()4  miles  from  Cincinnati,  and  two  from  the 
falls  of  the  Little  Miami.  It  is  described  as  a  chalybeate,  hold- 
ing  in  solution  oxide  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  found 
to  be  useful  in  cases  of  debility  and  cluonic  diseases.  Its  tem- 
perature is  t>2  degrees,  which  is  also  that  of  the  neighbouring 
springs.  Seneca  oil,  n  kind  of  petroliuui,  is  found  up  the  Mus- 
kingum, in  the  bed  of  this  river  and  that  of  its  branches,  when 
th(j  waters  are  low.  It  rises  in  bubbles,  and  floats  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  where  it  is  confined  by  means  of  stones. 

Forest  Trees. — Many  of  the  finest  trees  of  the  American  for- 
ests are  found  in  this  state.  The  high  and  dry  lands  are  covered 
with  oak  of  different  kinds,  red,  white,  and  black ;  hickery, 
walnut,  ash,  poplar,  dogwood,  red  and  white,  mulberry,  sassa- 
fras, cucumber  tree,  and  some  yellow  pine.  The  low  lands  with 
button  wood,,  white  pine,  hemloik,  butternut,  tulip  tree,  locust, 
honey  locust,  black  alder,  black  willow,  papaw,  beech,  elm, 
cedar,  and  cypress.  Some  of  the  Sycamore  trees,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pittsburgh,  are  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Harris,  that  one  of  this  species  (near  Mari- 
etta) was  60  feet  in  circumference,  and  being  hollow,  could  con- 
tain eighteen  or  tsventy  men.  The  maple  tree,  which  abounds 
in  this  region,  grows  to  a  prodigious  size,  and  is  very  valuable, 
on  account  of  the  sugar  which  the  sap  yields. 

Animals. — The  woods  abound  with  deer,  wild  turkies,  geese, 
ducks,  pheasants  and  partridges.  ()n  the  river  St.  Mary,  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Miami,  and  near  Dayton  and  Cincinnati. 
The  teeth  and  part  of  the  backbone  of  the  mammoth  have  been 
dug  up  from  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  in  the  alluvial  soil. 
The  bear  and  deer  are  still  inhabitants  of  the  forests  of  this 
state;  and  the  flesh  of  both  is  dried  and  cured,  and  sold  under 
the  name  of  ham.  Squirrels. — In  1808  the  crop  of  Indian  corn 
was,  in  some  places,  very  much  injured,  in  others  totally  de- 
stroyed, by  the  grey  squirrel,  which  appeared  in  great  numbers, 
migrating  from  north  to  south.  In  crossing  the  Ohio  thou- 
sands were  drowned  ',  they  had  an  emaciated  appearance,  and 
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were  covered  with  running  ulcers  made  by  worms  of  the  grub 
Kind.  The  legislature  passed  a  law,  requiring  every  free  male 
inhabitant  to  furnish  l(K)  squirrel  scalps  to  the  clerk  of  the 
coui\ty,  or  pay  three  dollars  in  cash.  They  disappeared  about 
the  l^t  of  January,  and  this  law  was  repealed.  In  some  hollow 
trees,  afterwards  cut  down,  their  bones  and  haii  were  found,  to 
the  luirnbor  of  forty  or  fifty,  which  renders  it  probable  that  they 
died  of  some  epidemic  disease,  otherwise  they  would  have  been 
found  in  the  fields.  In  the  same  season  the  bilious  fever  and 
influenza  ravage  the  country. 

In  the  year  1817,  (29th  September,)  the  chiefs  of  the  Wyan- 
dots,  Dela wares,  Shawanese,  Senecas,  Ottawas,  Chippawas,  and 
Potawatamics,  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands  which 
they  '.'laimed  within  the  state  of  Ohio,  amounting  to  between 
seven  and  eight  millions  of. acres,  and  of  an  excellent  quality. 
This  treaty  was  signed  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the  Miami 
of  Lake  Erie,  with  commissioners  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  Governor  Macass  and  General  Macarthur, 
at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  Pghting-men  of  the 
different  tribes  inhabiting  this  country  were  eiitimatcd  by  Hut- 
chins  at  1450. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  fortifications  are  numerous  in  this 
state.  At  Cincinnati  there  is  a  circular  embankment  SOO  feet  in 
diameter,  thirty  at  the  base,  and  from  three  to  six  high,  and 
several  others  of  smaller  dimensions.  There  are  also  four 
mounds,  one  of  which  is  twenty- seven  feet  high,  and  440  in 
circumference.  On  the  summit  of  an  elevated  hill,  two  miles 
below  Hamilton,  the  walls  of  an  ancient  fortification,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  enclose  eighty  acres  of  surface.  New  Piqua,  in 
Miami  county,  there  are  others  of  great  extent ;  also  \eav  Le- 
banon, in  Warren  county.  In  Highland  county,  two  miles  west 
of  Chillicothe,  there  is  a  wall  of  stone  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  four  or  five  thick,  which  encloses  upwards  of  100 
acres.  In  Washington  county  there  are  the  remains  of  very  ex- 
tensive fortifications.  Near  Piqua,  in  Miami  county,  says  the  au- 
thor of  the  Western  Gazetteer,  there  is  one  on  my  farm,  which 
encloses  about  seventeen  acres,  of  a  circular  form.  The  walls  all 
rounrl  are  in  part  built  of  stone,  carried  from  the  river  600  yards 
distant.     The  trees  on  all  these  forts  are  all  as  large  as  in  the 
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surrounding  forests,  ami  hence  the  conjecture,  that  the  forts  are 
not  of  less  than  400  years  standing.  I  cannot  learn  that  any  of 
them  can  he  found  due  north  of  this  county.  They  can  he 
traced  south  and  south-west  to  the  Floridas,  (p.  290.)  A  wall 
from  four  to  seven  feet  high  extends  seven  miles  from  the  Great 
to  the  Little  Scioto  river. 

The  great  increase  of  population  in  the  state  of  Ohio  has  heen 
partly  owing  to  the  emigration  from  the  neighbouring  states, 
and  from  Europe,  settlers  have  been  tempted  by  the  fertility  of 
the  «oil,  the  low  price  of  lands,  and  security  of  purchase,  the 
high  price  of  labor,  and  prohibition  of  slavery.  The  means  of 
comfortable  subsistence  are  within  the  reach  of  all  j  and  mar- 
riuje  is  generally  contracted  at  an  early  age. 

State  of  Society. — The  people  of  the  Miami  country,   who 
tesc-mble  those  of  other  parts  of  \he  state,  are  described  by  Dr. 
Drake  as  "generally  industrious,  frugal,   temperate,  patriotic, 
and  religious,  with  as  much  intelligence,  and  more  enterprise, 
than  the  families  from  which  they  were  detached.     Wealth  is 
pretty  equally  distributed.     The  constant  influx  of  young  men 
emigrating  from  other  countries  leads  to  early  marriage.     There 
U  no  predominant  amusement  amongst  them.     Cards  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  vulgar  grog  shop,  or  the  nocturnal  gaming-room. 
Dancing  is  not  unfrequent  among  the  wealthier  classes,  but  is 
never  carried  to  excess.     The  current  amusements  arc  evening 
walks,  social  converse,  singing,  or  sometimes  airing  on  horse- 
back,  or  in  a  carriage."     It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Forsyth,  that 
the  practice  of  drinking  ardent  spririts  to  excess  is  very  common, 
owing  to  the  low  price  of  whisky  and  peach  brandy ;  so  that, 
while  we  are  getting  rid  in  some  measure  of  the  diseases  conse- 
quent on  a  new  settlement,  another  more  formidable  evil  is  ge- 
nerating its  baneful  effects  among  us.     Many  heads  of  families 
have  a  practice,   in    ihe  morning,  of  bringing  out  the  brandy 
bottle,  and  treating  each  other  with  a  morning  dram. 

JXiseases. — Dr.  Drake,  from  whom  we  derive  ouj;  information 
on  this  subject,  observes,  **  that  the  diseases  of  this  state  are 
common  in  the  same  latitudes  east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
but  that  some  are  less  violent  and  frequent ;  that  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, which,  in  some  of  t.he  towns  of  the  Atlantic  states, 
destroys  from  a  fourth  to  a  sixth  of  the  persons  who  die  annu- 
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.'illVt  in  the  town  of  Cincinnati  does  not  occ'.»ion  one- twentieth 
of  the  deaths.  In  the  winter  neanon  there  are  cases  of  pleurisy 
and  peripneumony,  which,  often  united  with  bilious  aifections, 
Itecome  of  difficult  cure  without  the  aid  of  n)ercury.  The  croup 
often  prevails,  and  carries  oflF  yearly  a  number  of  children.  It  is 
frequently  attended  with  bilious  symptoms,  and  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July  is  sometimes  connected  with  cholera  infantium,  a 
disease  more  fatal  to  children  than  any  other  to  which  they  are 
subject.  Rheumatism  is  not  so  frequent  nor  so  formidable  as  in 
the  northern  states.  Colds,  catarrhs,  swelled  tonsils,  and  other 
affections  of  the  throat,  occur  here  as  in  the  maritime  parts,  but 
do  not  appear  to  be  so  often  followed  hy  consumption.  The 
toothach,  jaw-ach,  and  premature  decay  of  teeth,  are  not  so 
frequent  as  in  some  districts  of  New  England  ;  according  to  Dr,. 
Hazletine,  they  form  an  eighth  part  of  all  the  diseases  incident 
to  the  province  of  Maine.  In  autumn  remitting  and  intermit- 
ting fevers  prevail  along  the  water  courses.  The  dysentery 
sometimes  becomes  epidemic,  but  is  seldom  mortal.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  liver  is  not  more  common  than  in  the  same  latitudes 
of  the  maritime  states.  In  country  places  the  jaundice  is  a  com- 
mon disease,  but  is  seldom  fatal.  Goitre,  scrofula,  rickets, 
scurvy,  locked-jaw,  and  apoplexy,  are  rare,  as  are  also  the 
!<;out,  calculus,  and  palsy.  Ophthalmia  sometimes  becomes  epi- 
demic. A  disease  called  the  sick  stomach  has  prevailed  for 
several  years  on  the  jiead  waters  of  the.  Great  Miami,  and  in 
some  of  the  adjoining  parts  in  Kentucky,  of  which  the  chief 
symptoms  are  great  debility,  lassitude,  and  soreness  of  the  ex- 
tremities, and  a  vomiting  on  taking  exercise.  This  disease, 
which  is  ascribed  to  some  marsh  exhalations,  continues  some- 
times for  several  months,  attacks  whole  families,  and  affects 
even  domestic  animals,  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  dogs.  ^I'he 
most  frequent  diseases  in  the  Miami  country  are  the  measles  and 
hooping-cough  ;  but  they  seldom  terminate  fatally.  The  great-? 
est  mortality  among  adults  is  in  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber, except  when  epidemics  prevail  in  another  season. 

Histort/. — The  rivers  which  Vater  the  northern  parts  of  tlie 
Ohio  were  known  to  the  French  in  1634 ;  and  in  1680  Delasalle 
penetrated  from  Quebec  to  the  Mississippi  ;  but  no  establish- 
ment tvas  made  till  about  the  year   1735,  when  a  small  colony 
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fstablislird  it«>elf  nt  Vincoiinos,  on  tfio  rjwtcrn  bank  of  the  Wa- 
bash. The  want  of  fresh  land  in  Vir/^inia  was  the  chief  motive 
for  mij;ratin{;  across  the  mountains ;  and  the  advaiitaf^es  of  soil 
and  climate  were  soon  made  known  in  Europe.  In  F'Vance  by 
Iluntan,  who  describes  the  country  to  the  south  of  Lake  Erie  as 
one  of  the  fimst  on  tde  globe,  1>  )lh  in  respect  of  climate  and 
of  soil,  containiiijG;  exreniive  mciidows  and  majestic  woods  full  of 
deer,  wild  turkies,  with  great  iiljuiidancc  of  native  grapes.  Iti 
England  it  became  known  by  the  publication  of  Dr.  Mitchell, 
(in  1/^7,)  who  described  it  as  one  of  the  finest  in  all  America, 
abounding  with  wild  oxen  and  deer.  In  IT-^O,  G(M),0(K)  acres  of 
land  on  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  river  were  granted  by  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  a  company,  who,  in  forming  establishments, 
experienced  opposition  from  the  French  traders.  This  circum- 
stance induced  the  Governor  of  Canada  to  open  a  military  com- 
munication between  the  fort  of  Presqu'ile  and  the  Ohio  river,  by 
the  channel  of  the  Alleghany.  In  1748  and  1749,  the  French 
had  partly  secured  all  this  country  by  a  line  of  forts,  and  drove 
back  the  British  settlers,  which  terminated  in  a  war.  The  im- 
portant fort  (Duquesne,)  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  with 
the  Monongahcla  river,  was  given  up  to  the  English,  by  whom 
it  was  called  Fort  Pitt,  and  afterwards  Pittsburgh.  After  the 
conquest  of  this  place  emigration  was  renewed  from  the  back 
parts  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  several  plantations  had 
l)een  formed  on  the  Ohio  and  its  brancbe%  when,  in  17fi3,  a 
proclamation  appeared  to  prevent  any  settlement  beyond  the 
waters  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  the  lands  were 
too  fertile  to  be  easily  abandoned,  and  the  proclamation  was  dis- 
regarded. This  encouraged  licentious  spirit,  and  frequent  quar- 
rels took  place  with  the  six  nations  of  Indians  to  whom  the 
country  belonged,  but  who  afterwards  sold  their  rights  to  all 
the  lands  south  of  the  river  Ohio  for  the  sum  of  <£  10,000  paid 
by  the  governor  of  Virginia.  Owing  to  Indian  hostilities  no  set- 
tlements were  made  within  the  actual  limits  of  the  state  of  Ohio 
before  the  year  1788,  when  Marietta  was  established  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum  river  by  emigrants  from  New  England, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Ohio  company.  The  foundation  of 
other  establishments  was  also  laid  at  a  place  called  the  North 
B^ad,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  at  Fort  Washing- 
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ton,  now  Ciiiciiiiiuti,  mid  ut  Columhin,  bclnw  the  nioiUh  of  the 
l.ittlu  Miami.  Kroiii  these  points  the  popuiiition  extriuled  alon/j; 
the  Muskingum  and  tho  (treat  Miaiiii  rivers;  hut  its  piogrcxs 
uus  ."hiw  until  the  year  170j»  when  hy  the  treaty  of  (irenvilli-, 
a  great  poitiun  of  thit  country  was  ceded  to  the  Unitrd  Stalis 
hy  the  twelve  Indian  tiihes  to  whom  it  then  heloiiged.  Other 
cMsions  were  nuide  in  the  years  ISO"),  18(*7,  and  lH(l^f,  hy 
which  they  have  uhandoned  all  chiini  except  to  the  north- uc^t 
corner,  where  they  now  reside.  IJy  the  treaty  of  IJ^tJ  (Jreat 
liritain  relinipiished  to  France  all  her  pretensions  to  the  country 
situated  to  the  went  of  the  Mississippi ;  hut  that  on  the  east  of 
this  river,  as  far  as  the  mountains,  had  been  granted  hy  charter 
to  the  states  of  V'irginia  and  Connecticut ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  former  claimed  the  right  of  soil  and  jurisdiction  be- 
tween th«  parallels  of  Si)"  '30'  and  41'  north,  'the  latter  from 
•ll«to4i"'.  In  17H4  Virginia  relintjuished  all  jurisdiction  over 
the  country  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  also  her  title  to  the  soil,  ex- 
cept a  tract  situated  between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami 
rivers;  and  Connecticut,  in  17S6  and  I8(K),  did  the  same,  re- 
taining a  tract  known  by  the  name  of  Connecticut  Reserve,  or 
New  Connecticut,  120  miles  in  length,  as  wide  as  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  and  containing  nearly  four  millions  of  acres.  'J'hc 
territory  of  Ohio  (including  the  present  state  of  Indiana,  and 
the  tcrritoricM  of  Michigan  and  Illinois)  came  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  genetal  congress  in  17^7,  who  invested  a  go- 
vernor, secretary  and  three  judges,  with  all  judicial  and  execu- 
tive functions,  and  this  form  of  government  continued  until  the 
popnhition  amounted  to  5000  free  male  inhabitants  of  full  age ; 
when  in  17^)0>  it  gave  place  to  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of 
a  house  of  representatives  elected  by  the  people,  a  legislative 
council  nominated  by  this  house,  and  appointed  by  congress, 
from  which  a  delegate  was  sent  to  the  national  legislature.  Thii? 
government  continued  until  1802,  when  the  population  having 
reached  the  amount  of  60,000,  the  people  were  authorized  to 
form  a  constitution,  which  was  established  the  following  year. 
This  constitution  is  founded  on  the  most  liberal  principles.  It  is 
subject  to  revision, — it  secures  freedom  of  conscience, — the  liberty 
of  the  press, — trial  by  jury, — the  right  of  association  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  of  the  right  of  bearing  arms.     It  prohibitb  unwut- 
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rantable  searches,  extraordinary  hail,  hereditary  privileges,  ati^ 
iuvdhiiitary  servitude.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a 
general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives, both  elected  by  the  people ;  all  white  male  inhabitants 
above  the  age  of  twetity-onc  years,  who  have  resided  in  the 
state  twelve  months  next  preceding  the  election,  ami  who  have 
paid  state  or  county- tax,  are  entitled  to  vote;  any  person  con- 
victed of  bribery  or  perjury  is  excluded  from  the  privilege  of 
electing  or  of  being  elected.  The  representatives,  whose  num- 
ber is  not  to  exceed  seventy-two,  are  chosen  annually  on  the 
second  tuesdzy  in  October.  Each  representative  must  be  twen- 
ty-five years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  state,  and  a  payer  of  taxes  during  the  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  his  election,  unless  absent  on  public  business  of 
the  state,  or  of  the  United  States.  The  senators,  whose  number 
cannot  be  less  than  one-third,  nor  more  than  one  half,  of  that 
of  representatives,  are  chosen  biennially  by  the  same  voters,  and 
one- half  of  their  seats  are  vacated  every  year.  A  senator  must 
be  an  American  citizen  of  thirty  years  of  age  j  must  have  resided 
two  years  immediately  preceding  his  election  in  the  county  or 
district  for  which  he  is  a  candidate,  unless  absent  on  public  bu- 
siness.    He  must  also  have  paid  state  or  county- tax^ 

A  member  of  either  house  may  be  expelled  for  disorderly  beha- 
viour by  the  concurrent  voice  of  two-thirds  of  its  members,  which 
members  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Iri 
all  cases  except  felony,  treason,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  both  sena- 
tors and  representatives  are  privileged  fjom  arrest  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  general  assembly  j  and  are  not  to  be  questioned  out 
of  doors  for  any  words  or  speech  spoken  in  debate.  Any  person, 
not  a  member,  may  be  punished  for  disorderly  or  contemptuous 
behaviour  to  the  house  by  imprisonment  during  twenty- four 
hours.  Bills  may  originate  in  either  house,  subject  to  alteration, 
amendment,  or  rejection  by  the  other.  '    •  • 

Finances. — The  annual  salaries  of  the  chief  officers  of  go- 
vernment, as  fixed  by  the  constitution,  were  to  remain  the  same 
till  1818.  Salary  of  the  governor,  1000  dollars  ;  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  1000;  presidents  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas, 
800  J  secretary  of  state,  500;  auditors  of  public  accounts,  750; 
treasurer,  450.    Members  of  the  legislature  receive  two  dollars  a 
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tiny,  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  this  amount  for  every  twenty-five 
in  going  or  returning  therefrom. 

Internal  Goi>ernmewt.— Towns  are  incorporated  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state;  and  are  formed  into  wards,  in  each  of  which 
trustees  are  elected  for  a  limited  time,  who  appoint  the  mayor, 
recorder,  clerk,  and  treasurer,  who  form  a  council,  invested  with 
powers  to  make  and  enforce  such  laws  and  regulations  as  they 
may  think  proper  for  the  good  government  of  the  town,  and  to 
assess  a  tax  on  real  estates,  which,  without  a  vote  of  their  con- 
stituents, cannot  exceed  one- half  per  cent,  annually.  Three 
trustees,  with  several  subordinate  officers,  are  annually  elected  in 
each  township,  whose  duty  it  is  to  assess  and  collect  taxes  for 
the  support  of  the  poor,  to  keep  the  roads  and  streets  in  good 
repair,  to  select  jurors,  and  generally  to  superintend  the  affairs 
of  the  township.  Three  county  commissioners  are  elected  in 
each  county  for  the  term  of  three  years,  with  powers  to  levy 
taxes,  for  purposes  in  which  the  district  is  interested,  to  superin- 
tend the  direction  of  public  buildings,  and  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  county.  There  is  a  recorder's  office  in  each  county,  for 
recording  all  deeds  and  other  documents  of  a  valuable  nature,  of 
which  a  certified  copy,  by  the  recorder,  is  equally  valid  with  the 
original.  This  officer  is  appointed  for  seven  years,  by  the  court 
of  common  pleas ;  he  receives  no  salary,  and  the  fees  of  office 
are  fixed  by  law. 

Laws, — The  laws  are  published  annually,  accompanied  with 
a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  public  mo- 
ney, which  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  virtue  of 
appropriations  made  by  law.  The  criminal  code  has  lately  un- 
dergone revision,  and  the  number  of  capital  offences  has  been 
reduced  from  five  to  two, — murder  and  treason.  Dr.  Drake 
states,  that,  in  the  town  of  Cincinnati,  there  have  been  but  two 
convictions  for  murder,  which  took  place  five  years  after  the  first 
settlement ;  both  felons  were  foreigners  by  birth ;  the  one  was 
pardoned,  the  other  executed.  Paupers  are  not  entitled  to  sup- 
port from  the  township,  unless  they  have  resided  a  year  therein, 
and  are  found  to  be  in  want,  in  which  case  they  are  exposed  to 
auction,  and  given  in  charge  to  the  person  who  agrees  to  support 
them  on  the  lowest  terms.  Profane  sweating,  and  illicit  inter- 
course between  the  sexes,  are  punished  by  a  pecuniary  fine. 
26. — VOL.  II.  O 
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Slfweiy  and  involuntary  servitude  are  abolished;  no  indenture 
of  any  negro  or  mulatto  hereafter  made  and  executed  out  of  the 
state,  where  the  term  of  services  exceeds  one  year,  is  valid,  ex- 
cept when  given  in  the  state  of  apprenticeship.     A  slave,   as 
soon  as  he  touches  the  soil  of  Ohio,  is  free,  but  he  is  denied  the 
jight  of  suffrage.     By  a  statute  of  1804,  afterwards  amended, 
free  negroes  arc  denied  a  residence  in  the  state,  unless  they  give 
security  by  bond,  that  «eitli«r  they  nor  their  children  shall  be- 
come a  public  charge ;  and  both  negroes  and  mulattoes  are  inca- 
]*able  of  giving  testimony  against  white  persons.     This  last  pro- 
vision is  generally  carried   into  effect,    hut   the  former,  being 
considered  unconstitutional,    if?  not  enforced.      The  blacks,  of 
Cincinnati,  who  aie  most  numerous,  are  described  by  Dr.  Drake, 
as  good-hvmiouretl,  garrulous,  and  profligate,  generally  disincli- 
ned to  laborious  occupations,  and  prone  to  the  performance  of 
light  and  menial  drudgery.      Some  few  exercise  the  humbler 
trades,  and  some  appear  to  have  formed  a  correct  conception  of 
the  objects  and  value  of  property,  and  are  both  industrious  and 
economical.     A  large  proportion  of  them   are  reputed,  and  per- 
haps correctly,  to  be  habituated  to  petty  larceny,  but  no  more 
than  one  iiuiividua}  has  been  punished  corporally,  by  the  courts 
of  justice,  since  the  settlement  of  the  town. 

Rd'igion.-^The  constitution  of  the  state  declares,  "  that  all 
men  have  a  natural  and  indefeasible  right  to  worship  Almighty 
God,  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience;  that  no  human 
anthoritv  can,  in  any  case  whatever,  control  or  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  conscience ;  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  attend, 
erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any  mi- 
nistry against  his  consent."  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  members  of  the  different  religious  denominations 
in  this  state.  That  of  Baptists,  according  to  the  report  of  their 
jreneral  convention,  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  May  1817,  was 
y6^8;  that  of  churches,  67,  The  chief  religious  denominations 
are  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Seceders,  Baptists,  and  New- 
lights. 

At  Cinqinnati,  there  is  a  "  Female  Society  for  Charitable  Pur- 
poses," consisting  of  forty  members,  whose  funds,  raised  'y  an- 
nual subscriptions,  donations,  and  collections  at  charity  sc  nons, 
are  ai^ropriated  to  the  support  of  a  mission  in  Louisiana,  to  the 
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use  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton  for  the  purchase  of 
Bibles,  and  the  relief  of  indigent  individuals  of  their  own  sex. 

The  churches  are:  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  ;  the  first 
Baptist  church ;  tlie  Society  of  Friends ;  and  the  Lutheran  So- 
ciety. In  tiic  Baptist  congregation  there  is  a  male  and  female 
Society  for  the  Support  of  Foreign  Missions. 

The  Cincinnati  Bihie  Society,  consisting  of  persons  of  sUl 
religious  denominations,  has  for  its  object  the  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  among  the  poor  of  the  Miami  country.  The  29th 
section  in  each  township,  o*  the  patent  which  bears  the  name  of 
Symmes,  was  given-  by  the  general  government  for  the  support  of 
religion.  These  tracts  have  been  sold  on  leases  of  {)D  years, 
renewable  for  ever,  and  the  annual  rents  tlivided  among  the 
churches  according  to  their  number. 

Edncatibn. — By  aregulatio»?  of  the  general  government,  one  tliir- 
ty-sixth  part  of  the  state  of  Oh'.o  has  been  granted  for  the  support 
of  schools;  besides  some  townships  for  college  education;  which 
nations  are  under  the  direction  of  the  state  legislature.  Of  the 
lands  purchased  from  the  Indians,  580,000  acres  have  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  university,  an 
academy,  schools,  and  public  worship.  The  "  Ohio  university" 
at  Athens,  oii  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Hockhocking  river, 
forty  miles  by  land  from  the  Ohio  river,  was  established  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  in  1801.  It  is  under  the  management  of 
a  corporation,  consisting  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  college,  and  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifteen 
trustees.  The  annual  revenue  arises  from  two  townshijxs  of  land, 
each  six  miles  square,  which,  in  1817,  yielded  auout  2500  dol- 
lars. This  land  is  leased  in  farms  from  100  to  I  GO  acres,  the 
rent  of  which  is  the  amount  of  the  interest  of  the  appraised  valuo 
of  the  land  in  a  natural  state.  Education  is  iurnished  in  this 
seminary  without  expencc.  The  college  building,  now  erecting, 
is  to  consist  of  three  stories.  The  *•  Miami  university,**  esta- 
blished at  Oxford,  to  the  west  of  the  Great  Miami,  was  created 
and  incorporated  in  1809.  The  "  Cincinnati  university"  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  an  existence.  The  **  Circulating  Library 
Society"  of  this  place,  which  opened  in  1614|  contained,  two 
years  afterwards,  8000  volumes.  Another  society  called  the 
"School  of  Literature  and  the  Arts,"  was  established  in  1813, 
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In  the  Lancasterian  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  children  of 
both  sexes,  400  were  admitted  in  less  than  two  weeks  after  the 
opening  of  the  institntion,  and  12,000  dollars  were  immediately 
subscribed  by  the  inhabitants,  for  the  erection  of  th«  edifice, 
which,  when  completed,  will  contain  1 100  persons. 

The  "  Western  emigrant  Society"  at  Cincinnati  has  for  its 
object  to  collect  and  communicate  such  information  of  every 
kind,  as  would  be  most  useful  to  persons  emigrating  to  any  part 
of  the  western  country ;  and  to  assist  such  as,  through  sickness 
or  other  misfortune,  may  be  reduced  to  extreme  want.  It  is 
enjoined  as  a  duty  on  every  member,  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  such  emigrants  as  may  apply  to  him,  to  give  them  all  practi- 
cable information,  to  guard  them  against  impositions,  and  to 
render  them  every  friendly  office  in  his  power.  Persons  »t  a 
distance,  wishing  to  receive  or  communicate  information,  must 
direct  their  communications  to  the  corresponding  secrecary,  Na- 
than Guilford.* 

Agricultare. — The  soil,  in  general,  is  found  to  be  highly 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  and 
barley ;  indigo  and  tobacco  also  thrive.  Some  districts  are  won- 
derfully fruitful.  At  Coshocton,  on  the  Muskingum  river,  4500 
bushels  of  corn  were  produced  from  eighty  acres ;  and  the  cattle 
raised  on  ninety  acres  of  a  similar  soil  were  valued  at  2100  dol- 
lars. The  produce  of  Indian  corn,  with  good  culture,  is  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  bushels  an  acre ;  but  the  general  average  crop 
is  about  forty-five.  That  of  wheat  has  been  estimated  at  twenty- 
two  bushels  per  aere,  though  in  some  places  it  has  increased  to 
forty.  The  average  crop  of  rye  is  about  twenty  •five  bushels  per 
acre  ;  that  of  oats,  thirty-five ;  and  of  barley,  thirty.  In  Miami 
country,  the  rye  is  only  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
a  spirit  from  the  grain,  and  the  straw  serves  as  a  provender  for 
horsjcs.  Barley  is  chiefly  used  as  malt  for  brewing.  At  Gallipp* 
olis,  good  wine;  is  made  from  a  native  grape,  which,  in  size  and 
flavor,  resembles  the  French  muscadin.  A  vineyard  of  six  acres, 
in  the  vicinity,  w^  expected  in  1817  to  produce  1000  gallons  of 

•  From  the  19th  of  September  to  the  Sist  of  October  181T,  511  wa|;gons 
•f  emigrants  passed  throHgb  Easton  in  Pennsylvania,  principally  for  the 
state  of  Ohio;  allowing  six  persons  to  each  waggon,  the  whole  number 
would  be  3P<i6, 
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wine.     Flax  and  hemp  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
but  the  seed  is  found  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  Atlantic  states. 

Cotton  arrives  at  maturity  in  the  southern  parts,  but  is  liable 
to  be  injured  by  the  frost.  The  author  of  the  work  entitled 
"  American  Husbandry,"  is  amazed  that  the  cultivation  of  mad- 
der was  not  introduced  into  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
the  country  of  Ohio,  where  the  rich,  deep,  and  flexible  mould, 
is  so  favorable  to  its  culture,  and  vhe  climate  very  similar  to  that 
of  Turkey,  where  it  is  a  common  spontaneous  production. 

Times  of  some  of  the  principal  Rural  Operations. — Near  the 
close  of  March,  peas,  radishes,  and  other  annual  esculent  vege- 
tables planted ;  about  the  middle  of  May,  Indian  com  planted  ; 
last  week  in  June,  the  hay  is  gathered ;  the  first  week  in  July, 
rye  harvest;  the  second  week,  wheat  harvest;  the  last  week^ 
oats  reaped  ;.  the  last  week  of  October,  Indian  corn  gathered. 

Price  of  Lands, — The  general  price  of  uncultivated  lands, 
without  any  particular  local  advantages,  is  two  dollars.  This  is 
the  price  of  those  belonging  to  the  United  States,  which  may  be 
purchased,  in  some  places,  at  a  lower  rate,  for  ready  money. 
The  alluvial  or  bottom  lands,  and  dry  fertile  meadows,  give  the 
highest  price.  The  next  quality  are  the  elevated  grounds  pro- 
ducing hickery,  walnut,  ash,  elm,  maple  tree,  honey  locust,  pa- 
paw,  and  hackberry.  The  third  in  value  are  those  covered  with 
beech,  and  the  cheapest  are  tracts  which  produce  only  white  and 
black  oak. 

The  average  price  of  fertile  and  uncultivated  land  in  the  set- 
tled portion  of  the  Miami  country  is  eight  dollars;  if  cultivated, 
twelve ;  a  tract  of  land  of  more  than  300,000  acres,  situated 
between  Miami  rivers,  which  was  purchased  from  the  govern- 
ment by  Mr.  Symmes,  of  New  Jersey,  in  1787,  for  two-thirds 
of  a  dollar  per  acre,  has  been  generally  sold  since  that  time  at 
two  dollars  ;  near  the  principal  villages  of  the  Miami  country, 
the  price  is  from  twenty  to  forty  dollars  j  in  more  remote  situa- 
tions, from  four  to  eight ;  improvements  increase  the  value  from 
25  to  100  per  cent.  On  the  Sioto  river  bottom  lands  uncleared 
are  valued  at  five  dollars.  On  the  Ohio  river,  in  an  improved 
state,  they  sell  from  two  to  ten  dollars  per  acre ;  farther  back, 
from  two  to  five ;  and  rough  hilly  lands,  with  a  small  portion  of 
good  land,  in  large  tracts,  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar. 
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In  1815,  good  improved  land,  within  three  miles  of  Cinciti-' 
nati,  was  sold  from  50  tp  150  dollars  sin  acre ;  but  farms  in  a 
half  improved  state  arc  frequently  offered  for  sale  from  two  to 
six  dollars.  In  Hamilton  county,  in  the  south-western  corner  of 
the  state,  land  in  an  unimproved  state  is  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  dollars ;  and  cultivated  farms  near  Cincinnati^  from  thirty 
to  seventy. 

In  the  excellent  work  on  American  Husbandry,  already  noti- 
ced, signs  are  given  by  which  the  purchaser  may  judge  of  the 
soil,  not  only  in  Ohio,  but  also  in  all  the  central  and  southern 
colonics.  The  land  is  good,  and  there  is  abundance  of  fine  tall 
red  hickery  trees,  white  chesnut,  and  scarlet  oaks,  tulip  trees, 
black  walnuts,  locusts,  mulberry,  and  the  value  will  usually  be 
in  proportion  to  the  size  and  straightness  of  those  trees,  and  the 
absence  of  underwood.  Among  the  signs  of  bad  land  are  pines, 
live  and  water  oaks,  locusts,  bays,  liquid  amber.  The  color  and 
depth  of  the  soil  is  another  indication;  the  black  mould  on  a  bed 
of  loam  is  best;  that  on  clay,  good;  but  the  light  sandy  tracts 
are  in  general  bad,  unless  they  are  of  a  dark  color,  and  moist, 
with  good  trees  growing  frotu  them ;  in  that  case  they  may  be 
excellent,  for  sands  differ  as  much  as  loams.  The  misfortune  is, 
that  in  America  the  sands  are  generally  white  and  dry,  and  pro- 
duce little  besides  pines.  Meadows  are  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
height,  thickness,  and  luxuriance  of  the  grass.  The  value  of 
the  marshes  depends  on  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the  facility 
of  draining  it. — (American  Husbandry,  p.  304  ) 

At  New  Lancaster,  lots  82  feet  in  front  and  164  feet  deep, 
bring  300  dollars ;  at  Zanesville,  lots  66  in  front,  and  containing 
a  fifth  of  an  acre,  from  100  to  1000  dollars;  outlots  of  five  acres, 
from  100  to  200;  at  Canton,  lots  66  feet  in  front  and  198  feet  deep, 
or  a  third  of  an  acre,  from  50  to  300  dollars  ;  at  New  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  Tuscarawa  river,  lots  of  88  feet  square  sell  from  20 
to  200  dollars;  at  Cincinnati,  the  price  of  lots,  in  1817j  was 
more  than  200  dollars  a  foot,  measuring  on  the  front  line ;  those 
possessing  less  local  advantages,  from  50  to  100 ;  outlots,  and 
lands  adjoining  the  town,  from  500  to  1000  dollars  an  acre. — 
(Western  Gazetteer.) 

Before  the  late  war,  the  tax  on  lands  of  the  first  quality  was 
a  dollar  and  twenty  cents  per  hundred  acres;   on  those  of  a 
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M'cotul  ((uality,  a  dollar;  and  the  poorest  was  taxed  at  sixty 
cents. 

At  the  land  office  of  Ciacinnati,  public  lands  are  sold  at  two 
<l()lliirs  an  acre,  one  fourth  of  the  purchase  money  to  be  paid  at 
the  time  of  purchase,  one  fourth  two  years  after,  one  fourth  in 
three  years  after,  and  the  other  fourth  in  four  years ;  and  if  the 
whole  is  not  |)aid  at  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  year,  the  land  re- 
verts to  the  United  States.  The  smallest  quantity  disponed  of  iu 
a  (|uarter  section  of  160  acres. 

The  price  of  a  horse  is  from  forty  to  eighty  dollars  ;  of  a  cow 
from  ten  to  twelve ;  a  sheep,  two. 

Manufactures, — At  Cincinnati  there  are  various  manufactures 
oi  cotton  and  wool,  and  a  steam-mill  has  been  erected,  of  seventy 
horse  power,  on  a  rock  on  the  beach  of  the  river.  The  buildins^ 
is  eighty-seven  by  sixty- two  feet,  and  110  in  height.  The  walls 
;ue  ten  feet  thick.  The  expence  of  building  was  120,000  dol- 
lars. There  are  six  pair  of  stones,  and  when  in  complete  ope- 
ration it  will  grind  1000  barrels  of  flour  per  week.  There  is  also 
a  steam  saw- mill,  of  twenty  horse  power,  which  cuts  about  8i)0 
icet  per  hour.  There  is  a  cotton  and  woollen  factory  j  the  former 
^vith  o300  spindles,  the  latter  with  400.  There  are,  besides, 
four  cotton -spinning  establishments,  the  whole  number  of  spindles 
al)out  1500.  A  woollen  manufactory,  producing  sixty  yards  of 
broad  cloth  per  day,  commenced  in  1815.  There  are  two  ex- 
tensive rope  walks,  and  two  glass  factories.  The  "  Cincinnati 
Manufacturing  Company"  have  extensive  stores  above  the  m">uth 
of  Mill  creek.  At  Zanesville  an  association  has  been  formed, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Zanesville  Canal  and  Manufacturing 
Company,"  for  manufactures  of  iron,  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  flax, 
paper,  &c.  The  machinery  of  the  woollen  manufactory  at 
Stenbenville  is  also  moved  by  steam ;  and  Mew  Lisbon,  Chilli- 
cothe,  Marietta,  Worthington,  have  also  made  considerable 
))rogress  in  manufactures  and  the  mechanical  arts.  Coarse  linen 
and  yarn  are  now  articles  of  exportation. 

In  1811  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  enacted,  that  each 
person  who  had  a  family  should  be  allowed  to  keep  twelve  sheep, 
and  that  their  wool,  and  all  the  yarn  and  cloth  manufactured  by 
them,  should  be  exempt  from  all  attachment,  distresses,  or  cxc- 
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cutions.  The  gross  value  of  all  these  manafactures,  according 
to  the  marshal's  return,  was  estimated  at  2,894,290  dollars. 

Commerce. — The  external  trade  of  the  state  passes  through 
the  channel  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  by  the  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  the  northern 
parts  which  finds  a  market  at  Lake  Erie>  The  exjmts  consist 
of  flour,  pork,  bacon,  and  lard,  whisky,  peach  brandy,  beer, 
and  porter,  pot  and  pearl  ashey,  cheese,  soap,  and  candles,  hemp 
and  spun  yarn,  boards  of  walnut,  cherry  and  blue  ash,  furs  from 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Miami,  Wabash,  and  Maumee. 

The  imports  consist  of  goods  from  the  East  Indies,  Europe, 
and  New  England,  and  manufactures  of  the  middle  states,  which 
are  transported  300  miles  across  the  mountains  from  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  '  From  Louisiana  are  imported  the  commercial 
productions  of  that  country,  sugar  and  molasses,  cottoPj^rice, 
and  salted  hides.  From  the  Missouri  territory  lead,  peltry,  and 
skins ;  from  Tencssee  and  Kentucky,  cotton,  tobacco,  saltpetre, 
and  marble ;  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  iron  in  the  bar, 
rolled  or  cast  form,  nails,  millstones,  glass-ware.  •  <> 
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INDIANA.      / 

Situation  and  Boundaries. — The  state  of  Indiana  is  situated 
between  37"  oO'  and  42"  10'  of  north  latitude,  and  between  7" 
40'  and  10  45'  west  longitude  horn  Washington.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  river  Ohio;  north  by  the  parallel  of  42"  10', 
which  passes  through  Lake  Michigan,  ten  miles  beyond  its 
southern  extremity ;  east  by  the  state  of  Ohio  j  and  west  by  the 
Illinois  territory,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Wabash  river 
from  its  mouth  to  Vincennes,  and  from  Vincennes  northward  by 
a  Meridian  line.  Its  form  is  pretty  nearly  a  parallelogram ;  its 
length  from  north  to  south  being,  about  284  miles,  and  its  mean 
breadth  about  155. 

^;ea.— 39,000  square  miles,  or  24,960,000  aores. 

*  In  the  new  settlemenis  on  the  Ohio  river  there  are  vessels  with  cabinsi 
fitted  up  like  a  shop,  and  furnished  with  goods  of  all  kinds,  which  are  given 
in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  the  plantations.  Their  arrival  is  anooonced 
by  the  sound  of  a  horo,  or  coach  shell.— Sutcliff's  Travels. 
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.l,pect  of  the  Countn/  and  Nature  of  the  Soil. — The  surface, 
from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash,  is  htokcii  and  uneven, 
l)eing  traversed  hy  a  range  of  hills  called  the  *'  Kiiobs,"  which 
rise  to  tlio  height  of  400  or  500  feet  above  their  base.  From  this 
range  is  a  level  surface,  called  the  "Flat  Woods,"  seventy  miles 
in  bioadth,  extending  to  the  Ouitanon  country.  Along  all  the 
principal  streams,  except  the  Ohio,  there  is  a  tract  of  rich  alluvial 
soil,  without  timber,  which  terminates  in  meadow  lands,  rising 
from  thirty  to  a  hundred  feet  above  the  former,  adorned  with 
copses  of  beautiful  shrubs,  and  bounded  by  lofty  forests.  In  the 
summer  season  these  meadows  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  herbage,  from  six  to  eight  feet  high.  The  common  depth  of  the 
soil  is  from  two  to  three  feet;  but  along  the  Wabash,  in  forming 
wells,  it  tras  found  to  be  twenty- two  feet,  and  underneath  a  stra- 
tum of  fine  white  sand  was  discovered.  The  lands  on  White 
river  are  hilly,  broken,  and  in  some  parts  stony ;  but  exceedingly 
well  watered.  From  the  mouth  of  Big  Miami  to  Blue  river,  a 
range  of  hills,  intersected  by  streams,  runs  near  to  and  parallel 
with  the  Ohio.  Below  Blue  river,  the  country  is  level,  and  co- 
vered with  heavy  timber.  Between  the  W^abash  river  and  Lake 
Michigan,  there  is  a  champaign  country,  chiefly  meadow,  inter- 
sected by  forests  of  fine  trees,  abounding  in  swamps  and  inland 
lakes,  the  sources  of  numerous  streams.  From  the  south  bank  of 
the  St.  Joseph  river  extend  rich  meadow  lands,  from  one  to  ten 
miles  in  breadth,  and  of  variable  length ;  the  soil  is  dry,  being  at 
least  100  feel;  above  high  water.  The  soil  around  the  sources  of 
Eel  river,  Panther's  creek,  and  St.  Joseph  of  the  Miami,  and  be- 
tween the  two  extreme  branches  of  the  Wabash,  is  generally  low 
and  swampy,  but  interspersed  with  tracts  of  good  soil.  The 
overflowing  oi  the  rivers  is  very  extensive  j  and,  as  most  of  them 
have  a  winding  course,  they  water  one  half  more  of  the  country 
than  it  they  ran  in  a  straight  line.  General  Harrison,  who  tra- 
versed this  country  in  every  direction,  remarks,  "  that  the  finest 
country  in  all  the  western  world  is  that  which  is  bounded  east- 
wardly  by  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Franklin,  and  part  of  Dear- 
burn,  Switzerland,  and  Jefferson  ;  westward  by  the  tract  called 
the  New  Purchase  ;  and  extending  northwardly  some  small  dis- 
tance beyond  the  Wabash.  This  tract,  containing  perhaps 
26*. — VOL.  II.         ^        P*  ' 
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10,000,000  of  acres,  ia  principally  the  property  of  the  Miami 
tribe  of  Indians ;  part  of  it  of  the  Miamis  and  Delawares.  It 
includes  all  the  head  waters  of  the  White  river,  and  the  branchtn 
of  the  Wabash  which  fall  in  from  the  south  and  south-east. 

C7t>Hafc.— In  all  the  high  country  the  climate  is  particularly 
healthy ;  but  in  the  low  alluvial  soil,  formed  of  decaying  vegeta- 
ble substances,  the  air  is  unfriendly  to  health.  The  winter  is 
milder,  and  much  shorter^  than  in  the  northern  states.  The 
fine  weather  generally  continues  to  Christmas,  and  spring  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  February.  The  peach  blossoms 
about  the  1st  of  March,  and  the  woods  are  green  by  the  10th  of 
April.  But  some  winters  arc  much  colder.  In  that  of  \8\'t  the 
frost  continued  two  or  three  weeks  j  the  snow  was  from  six  to 
nine  inches  deep ;  and  the  ice  of  the  Wababh,  in  many  placets, 
was  strong  enough  to  be  passed  over.  Apple,  cherry,  and  peach 
trees  thrive  well ;  tobacco  also  thrives  as  well  here  as  in  Virginia. 
The  Vine  and  sweet  potatoe  are  cultivated  at  New  Switzerland 
and  Vevay,  Below  Ouitnnon,  in  latitude  40"  2iY,  the  climate  is 
mild.  Above  tiie  sources  of  the  Wabash,  where  the  north  and 
and  north -wesrteily  winds  prevail,  the  winters  are  much  more 
severe.  The  reed  caue  grows  as  high  up  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Miami.  Cotton  is  raised  at  Vincennes,  Princeton,  Harmony, 
and  in  the  settlements  below  the  mouth  of  Anderson ;  though  it 
does  not  grow  to  perfection  above  the  thirty- first  degree  of  lati- 
tude. 

Rhers. — This  state  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Wa- 
bash, and  their  numerous  branches  }  the  southern  parts  by  the 
former,  over  a  distance  of  472  miles,  following  its  course  from 
the  entrance  of  the  Big  Miami  to  that  of  the  Wabash.  The 
principal  branches  of  the  Ohio  are-r-1.  Tanner's  creek,  which 
rises  in  the  flat  woods  to  the  south  of  Brookville ;  and  running 
a  course  of  thirty  miles,  falls  in  below  Lawrenceburgh,  where  it 
is  thirty  yards  wide.  2.  Loughery's  creek,  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  fifty  yards  wide  at  its  entrance,  falls  in  eleven  miles  below 
the  Big  Miami.  3.  Indian  creek,  called  also  Indian  Kentucky, 
and  by  the  Swiss,  Venoge,  rises  in  the  hills  near  the  south  fork 
of  White  river,  forty- five  miles  north-east  of  Vevay,  and  falU  in 
eight  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Kentucky  river.  It  forms  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Swiss  settlement.   4.  Wyandot  creek  issues 
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Urnxw  the  hills  which  extend  \n  a  transverse  direction  from  near 
the  mouth  of  Hhic  river  to  the  Mu(hly  fork  of  White  river,  and' 
joins  the  Ohio  at  ahout  an  eciual  distance  hetween  tlie  falls  and 
Blue  river.  5.  IJij;  Blue  river,  so  named  from  the  color  of  its 
wateri,  rises  farther  north,  near  the  scMith  fork  of  While  river, 
runs  fifty  miles  south-west,  and  then,  taking  a  southern  tlircction, 
enters  the  Ohio  tliirty-two  miles  helow  the  mouth  of  Salt  river. 
It  is  ahout  fifty  yards  in  hreadth,  and  is  navigahle  f(»rty  miles  to 
a  rift,  which,  if  removed,  would  extend  it  farther  ten  or  twelve 
miles.  6.  Little  IMue  river,  forty  yards  witle,  has  its  entrance 
thirteen  miles  below  the  former.  7.  Anderson's  river,  wliich 
joins  the  Ohio  sixty  miles  further  down,  is  the  most  considerable 
stream  helow  Blue  river  and  the  Wabash.  Besides  these,  there 
are  several  creeks,  but  none  of  great  length.  The  current  of  all 
tliese  streams  is  pretty  rapid,  and  their  waters  are  good.  The 
Wabash,  which  waters  the  middle  and  western  parts  of  the 
state,  rises  from  two  sources  near  the  eastern  boundary  line, 
about  100  milles  from  Lake  Erie,  and  runs  across  the  state  in  a 
south-western  and  southern  course  of  above  oOO  miles,  discharg- 
ing its  waters  into  the  Ohio  in  latitude  37**  21'.  The  principal 
npper  branch  of  the  Wabash  has  its  source  two  miles  east  of  old 
Fort  St.  Mary's ;  another,  called  Little  river,  rises  seven  miles 
south  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  enters  about  eighty  miles  below  the 
St.  Mary's  Portage ;  a  third,  the  Massassinway,  rises  in  Darke 
county,  state  of  Ohioj  a  fourth.  Eel  river,  issues  from  several 
lakes  and  ponds  eighteen  miles  west  of  Fort  Wayne,  and  enters 
the  Wabash  eight  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  former,  which 
unites  five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Little  river.  White  river, 
the  largest  branch  of  the  Wabash,  is  200  miles  in  length.  At 
the  distance  of  thirty-five  miles  from  its  mouth,  (sixteen  miles 
below  Vincennes,)  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  water  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  the  state  below  the  fortieth  degree  of 
latitude.  The  northern,  called  the  Drift  Wood  branch,  inter- 
locks with  the  north  fork  of  White  water,  and  with  the  Still 
water  of  the  Big  Miami.  The  southern,  known  by  the  name  of 
Muddy  Fork,  rises  between  the  West  fork  of  the  White  water. 
The  Northern  fork  has  a  branch,  called  Tea-kettle,  which  ex- 
tends from  its  junction,  twenty  miles  above  that  of  the  two 
principal  forks,  across  the  intervening  surface.     During;  the  pe* 
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riod  of  lii|j;h  wntor,  both  the  branches  ot  the  White  river  nre  bouta- 
blc  to  the  (iistiincc  of  l.'U)  miles.    The  I'etoka  river  hiw  its  Aouree 
near  that  of  the  southern  branch  of  White  river,  with   which   it 
runs  parallel  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles }  and,  after  a 
course  of  seventy- five,  it  joins  the  Wabash,  twenty  miles  below 
Vincennes.     Deeke  river,  a  short  winding  stream,  which  comch 
from  the  north-east,  falls  in  about  half  wav  between  Vincennes 
anil  White  river.     Little  river,  from  the  French  name  La  Petite 
Rivit^re,  comes  also  from  the  north-east,  and  enters  a  little  above 
Vincennes.   The  St   Marie,  from  the  same  qnartcr,  is  fifty  nuka 
long,  and  enters  eighteen  miles  above  Vincennes ;  and,  eighteen 
miles  higher,  is  Rocky  river,  vrhich  is   100  yards  wide  at  its 
mouth ;    it  has  several   large  branches.     Another  Little  river, 
which  comes  from  the   south  east,    from   near    the  sources  of 
Rocky  river,  is  the  only  stream  from  this  last  which  enters  from 
the  left,  to  the  distance  of  seventy  miles.     Pomme  river,  whieh 
rises  to  the  north  of  the  head  branches  of  White  water,  comes 
from  the  south-east,  and  falls  in  twenty  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  Massassinway.    Richard's  creek,  ten  miles  below  on  the  right 
side,  is  a  considerable  stream  ;  and  about  an  equal  distance  far- 
ther south  is   Rock  river,  from  the  north-west,  which   passes 
through   a  broken  country.     Eight   miles  farther  down   is  the 
Tippacanoe,  which  has  its  source  about  twenty  miles  west  of 
Fort   Wayne.        Several   of  its   branches,   issuing  from    lokes, 
swamps,  and  ponds,  comnmnicate  with  the  St.  Joseph's  of  the 
Miami  of  the  lakes.     Farther  south  are  several  streams  coining 
from  the  west  or  north-west,  running  at  the  distance  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  miles  from  each  other;  the  Pine  and  Red  Wood 
creeks.  Rejoicing,  or  Vermillion  Jaune,  Little  Vermillion,  Era- 
bliere,  Duchat,  and  Brouette.     White  Water  River,  so  called 
from  the  transparency  of  its  waters,  runs  across  the  south-east- 
ern parts  of  the  state  in  its  course  to  the  Great  Miami,  and  is 
said  to  water  nearly  a  million  of  acres  of  fine  land ;  it  is  more 
than  100  yards  wide;  its  western  branch  interlocks  with  those  of 
White  river.     The  north-eastern  parts  of  the  state  are  watered 
by  the  St.  Joseph's  ot  the  Miami  of  the  lakes,  which  has  its 
source  about  sixty  miles  north  west  of  Fort  Wayne,  above  which 
it  forms  a  junction  with  the  St.  Mary's;  and  its  remote  branches 
interramify  with  those  of  the  Raisin  and  Black  rivers,  the  St. 
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Joseph  of  Lake  Michii^an,  and  Kcl  livrr.  The  hordern  adjoiiiin/;; 
the  Michigan  territory  iiic  watered  hy  the  head  hrai.ches  of  the 
river  Hai»oti  of  Lake  ICrie,  the  branches  of  BInek  river,  and  thu 
St.  Joseph  of  Lake  Miehignn.  The  hraiiehva  of  the  httter  have 
II  cominunicatioii  with  thtn*'  of  Kd  rivi  r.  The  liorth-western 
parts  are  watered  by  several  streani"^  flowing  into  Luke  Miehi- 
^aii ;  the  rivers  Cheuiin,  /'ig  and  Little  Kennoniie  }  the  Thea- 
kiki,   Kickapoo,  and  many  :iinalh>r  »treunis. 

iMkes. — The  upper  parts  of  this  state  are  diversified  with  a 
tuiirdier  of  htkes,  thirty-eight  of  whieh,  dehneate<i  on  the  latebt 
itiups,  are  from  two  to  ten  miles  in  length  ;  and  the  whole  num- 
ber is  said  to  execed  a  hundred.  Some  are  found  to  have  two 
outlets,  into  the  lakes  on  one  side,  and  into  the  Mississippi  on 
the  other.  Most  of  these  small  lakes  are  situated  between  the 
sourees  of  the  two   St.  Joseph's,  Jilaek  river,  Uaisin,  Tippa- 


eanoe,  and  Eel  rivers. 


Extent  of  Navigable  Waters. — The  Ohio  river  washes  the 
<«uuthern  boundary  of  Indiana,  for  the  distance  of  472  miles  ;  the 
Wabash  is  navigable  470;  White  river  and  its  forks,  IGO;  Petoka, 
30;  Blue  river,  40;  Whitewater,  40;  Rocky  river,  45  ;  Pomme, 
.")();  Massassinway,  4,'5 ;  Eel  and  Little  rivers,  GO;  western 
tributaries  of  the  Wabash,  .*i30;  St.  Josej)h's  of  the  Miami  and 
Panther's  creek,  75  ;  Elkhart  and  part  of  St.  Joseph's  of  Lake 
Michigan,  100;  Great  and  Little  Kennomie,  120;  Chemin  river, 
40 ;  Chicago  and  Kiekapoo,  80 ;  Theakiki  and  parts  of  Fox, 
IMein,  and  Illinois,  300;  southern  coast  of  lake  Michigan,  50. 
In  all,  2487. 

Minerals. — Silver  ore  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  at  a 
])lace  about  twenty-eight  miles  above  Ouitanon,  on  the  northein 
side  of  the  Wabash  j  copperas  on  the  high  bank  of  Silver  creek, 
about  two  miles  from  its  mouth ;  iron  ore  on  White  river,  and 
other  places.  Between  White  river  and  New  Lexington,  the 
wells  are  so  impregnated  with  copperas,  that  they  blacken  linen; 
and  bemg  considered  by  the  inhabitants  as  very  unwholesome, 
several  of  them  have  on  this  account  abandoned  their  habita- 
tions. A  chalybeate  f>pring,  containing  sulphur  and  iron,  near 
Jetfersonville,  is  much  frequented.  Coal. — Mr.  Hutchins  states, 
"  that  the  hills  are  replenished  with  the  best  coal ;  that  there  is 
plenty  of  swinestone  and  freestone ;  blue,  yellow,  and  white  clay. 
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For  glassworks  and  potterv."  There  is  a  coal  mine  a  little  bclmr 
the  forks  of  white  river. 

Salt  Sjrr'mgs. — Some  valuable  salt  springs  have  been  disco- 
vered on  the  Wabash  river,  and  also  on  Salina  creek,  which  arc 
leased  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  contractors, 
who  are  obliged  not  to  receive  more  for  salt  than  half  a  dollar  a 
Inishel  at  the  works  5  but  through  the  agency  of  private  copart- 
ners, it  is  not  sold  at  the  storehouses  for  less  than  two  dollars. 
Near  the  town  of  New  Lexington,  at  the  depth  of  520  feet,  the 
salt  wells  give  from  three  to  four  bushels  of  salt  to  the  hundred 
gallons  of  water.  These  works  are  the  property  of  General  Mac- 
farland.  Glauber's  salt,  or  sulphate  of  potash,  has  been  lately 
found  in  a  cave  situated  twelve  miles  from  the  Ohio  river,  and 
about  the  same  distance  west  of  New  Albany.  The  quantity  is 
so  great  as  to  promise  an  inexhaustible  supply.  Epsom  salt  (sul- 
phate of  magnesia)  has  been  also  found  in  a  cave  about  thirty- 
hve  leagues  from  Louisville ;  and  saltpetre  exists  in  certain  caves 
in  the  neighbourhood.  A  section  of  land  of  IHO  acres,  contain- 
ing these  treasures,  was  purchased  at  two  dollars  an  acre. 

Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs. — Mr.  Hutchins  ren.a;  ^s,  that  the 
timber  on  the  Wabash  river  is  large,  high,  and  in  such  variety, 
that  almost  all  the  different  kinds  growing  upon  the  Ohio,  and 
its  branches,  (but  with  a  greater  proportion  of  black  and  white 
mulberry  trees,)  may  be  found  heie.  The  natural  meadows  are 
intersected  by  narrow  woods,  containing  oak,  ash,  maple,  locust, 
poplar,  plum,  and  the  crab-apple  tree.  On  the  outside  of  these 
meadows  oak  abounds,  and  grows  to  a  great  size.  The  principal 
trees  on  the  branches  of  White  river  are  white  oak,  hickery,  and 
black  walnut.  The  hills  of  Whitewater  river  terminate  in  a  level 
and  rich  country,  thickly  wooded  with  oak,  walnut,  beech,  ash, 
elm,  hickery,  maple,  sugar  tree,  &c.  On  Silver  creek,  Canerun, 
and  other  branches  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  south  fork  of  White 
river,  hickery  and  oak  abound.  The  banks  of  Blue  river  are  also 
covered  with  oak  and  locust ;  the  neighbouring  hills  with  black 
walnut,  oak,  hickery,  ash,  sugar  maple;  the  low  intervening 
grounds  with  bass-wood,  papaw,  honey-locust,  buck-eye,  and 
spice-wood,  with  the  wild  vine,  and  various  shrubs.  Along  the 
borders  of  Whitewater  river,  ginseng  grows  to  an  uncommon 
size  i  on  the  poor  soil  of  the  spurs  of  the  hills,  the  columbo  root 
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a\)ouncls.  The  cane  grows  to  the  south  of  the  ridge  of  hills, 
whicli  extend  from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  to  those  of  the  Wabash, 
above  the  mouth  of  White  river,  and  in  some  places  as  far  north 
as  t4ie  mouth  of  the  Big  M  iami.  An  extraordinary  phenomenon 
is  met  with  in  this  country  in  the  woods  along  White  river, — 
natural  wells,  from  ten  t«  fifteen  feet  deep,  formed  by  the  decay 
of  the  trunks  and  roots  of  large  sycamore  trees. 

Animals. — The  woods  aboutul  with  deer.  Bears  and  wolves 
are  also  numerous.  Of  the  feathered  race  of  game,  wild  turkeys, 
ducks,  and  pigeons,  swarm  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  waters  of 
the  northern  parts.  The  rattlesnake  and  copperhead  snake  infest 
the  woody  country,  but  are  seldom  seen  in  the  low  lands. 
Fishes. — Of  the  fish  which  inhabit  the  rivers,  we  find  no  parti- 
cular account.  The  Great  Kennomic  of  Lake  Michigan  is  said 
to  furnish  the  Indians  with  mi  inexhaustible  supply. 

Population. — 

l-ii  1800  the  population  amo»Bted  t»    4,875 

1810  '24,580  of  whom  237  were  sloTe*. 

1815  08,784 

According  to  tire  numeration  of  1810  ther«  w<re  23,890  whites. 

237  slave.s. 
393  free  blacks. 


24,5.'0 
Increase  in  five  years,     44,264 

The  settlements  extend  chiefly  along  the  Ohio,  the  branches 
of  the  Big  Miami,  the  Waljash,  and  the  Whitewater  river.  The 
most  ancient  and  most  populous  part  of  the  state  is  Knox  county, 
on  tl.e  east  side  of  the  Wabash  river,  and  watered  by  several  of 
its  branches,  the  Decke,  White  river.  Little  river,  St.  Mary's, 
Busseron,  Racoon,  and  Ambush  creeks.  It  contains  2(),0()() 
acres  of  the  best  meadow  and  alluvial  land. 

Co)istitutwn. — Indiana  was  under  a  territorial  government  till 
1816.  Agreeably  to  an  act  of  congress,  of  16th  April  that  year, 
a  convention  was  held  at  Corydon,  on  the  29th  of  June,  con- 
sisting of  forty-one  delegates,  chosen  by  all  the  male  citizens  of 
the  state  who  were  twenty-one  years  of  age,  had  paid  taxes, 
and  resided  a  year  in  the  territory.  These  delegates  framed  the 
constitution  of  the  state. 

The  first  article  declares,  that  all  power  is  inherent  in  the 
[)eople,  that  ail  free  governments  are  founded  on  their  authority, 
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and  instituted  for  tlieir  peace,  safety,  and  happiness  j  and  that, 
for  the  advancement  of  thei>e  ends,  they  have,  at  all  times,  an 
unalienable  and  indefeasible  rjght  to  alter  or  reform  their  go- 
vernment as  they  may  deem  proper;  that  all  men  have  a  natural 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  tlie  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences ',  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  any  place  of 
worship,  or  to  miiintain  any  ministry  against .  his  consent ;  that 
no  preference  shall  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  sect;  that  no 
religious  test  shall  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  of 
trust  or  profit ;  that  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal ;  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  inviolate  in  all  civil  cases  where  the  value  in  con- 
troversy shall  exceed  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  and  in  all  cri- 
minal cases,    except  iu  petit  misdemeanours,  which  shall  be 
punishable  by  fine  only,  not  exceeding  three  dollars,  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe  by  law.     All  persons, 
their  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  to  be  secure  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures.     The  printing-presses  to  be  free  to 
every  person.     In  all  indictments  for  libels,  the  jury  shall  decide 
\ipon  the  law  and  the  facts  ;  that  all  courts  shall  be  open  ;  that 
no  person  arrested  or  confined  in  jail,  shall  be  treated  with  un- 
necessary rigor ;  that  all  persons  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient 
sureties,  unless  for  capital  offences,  when  the  proof  is  evident  or 
the  presumption  great,  and  that  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  re- 
quired.    That  the  privilege  of  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended,  unless   in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  nor 
then,  unless  the  public  safety  require  it.     No  ex  post  facto  law, 
nor  any  law  impairing  the  validity  of  contracts,  shall  ever  be 
made,  and  no  conviction  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  nor  for- 
feiture of  estate.     The  people  to  have  a  right  to  assemble  toge- 
ther in  a  peaceable  manner,  to  consult  for  the  public  good,  to 
instruct  their  representatives,  and  apply  to  the  legislature  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.     The  people  to  have  a  right  to  bear  arms 
for  the  defence  of  themselves  and  the  state ;  the  military  to  be 
kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power ;  no  soldier  to  be 
quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  in  time 
of  peace.     The  legislature  not  to  grant  any  title  of  nobility,  or 
hereditary  distinction,  nor  to  create  any  office,  the  appointment 
to   which    shall    be   for    a   longer  term   than  good  behaviour. 
Emigration  from  the  state  not  to  be  prohibited.     These  rights 
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are  to  remain  for  ever  inviolable,  and  in  order  to  guard  against 
any  encroachments  thereon,  are  excepted  out  of  the  general 
powers  of  government. 

The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  con- 
sisting of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  both  elected  by 
the  people.  The  number  of  representatives  to  be  fixed  by  the 
general  assembly,  according  to  the  number  of  white  male  inha- 
bitants above  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  each  county,  and  never 
to  be  less  than  twenty-five,  nor  greater  than  thirty-six,  until  the 
number  of  white  male  inhabitants,  above  twenty- one  years  of 
age,  shall  be  22,000 ;  and  after  that  takes  place,  in  such  ratio, 
that  the  whole  number  of  representatives  shall  never  be  less  than 
<i6,  nor  exceed  100.  An  enumeration  of  the  white  male  inha- 
bitants, above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  to  be  made  in  the 
year  1820,  and  every  subsequent  term  of  five  years.  The  repre- 
sentatives to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  qualified  electors  of  each 
county  respectively,  on  the  first  Monday  of  August.  The  qua- 
lifications of  representatives  are,  to  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  yoars  j  to  be  a  citi/en  of  the  United  States,  and  an 
inhabitant  of  the  state  j  to  have  resided  within  the  limits  of  the 
county  in  which  he  is  chosen,  one  year  next  preceding  his  elec- 
tion, and  to  have  paid  state  or  county  taxes. 

The  senators  to  be  chosen  on  the  first  monday  of  August,  for 
three  years,  by  the  qualified  voters  for  representatives ;  to  be  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  which  are  to  be  renewed  in  succession 
annually.  The  number  of  senators  never  to  be  less  than  one- 
third,  nor  more  than  one-half  of  the  number  of  representatives. 
The  qualifications  of  a  senator  are,  1.  To  have  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years.  2.  To  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  have  resided  two  years,  preceding  the  election,  in  the 
htate,  and  the  last  twelve  months  in  the  county  or  district,  unless 
absent  on  public  business.  3.  To  have  paid  state  or  county  tax. 
Two  thirds  of  each  house  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  smaller 
number  n»ay  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  absent  members.  The  members  of  both  houses  to  be 
])rivileged  from  arrest  during  the  session  of  the  general  assembly, 
except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace.  Both 
houses  to  be  open  except  in  cases  requiring  secrecy.  Bills  may 
originate  in  either  house,  subject  to  alteration,  amendment,  oy 
26. — VOL.  II.  ti 
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Irejection  in  the  other,  except  bills  for  raising  revenue,  which 
shall  originate  in  tlje  house  of  representatives.  No  person  hold- 
ing any  office  under  the  authority  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  state,  except  militia  officers,  are  eligible  to  a 
seat  in  either  branch  of  the  general  Assembly,  unless  he  lesign 
his  office  previous  to  his  election  j  nor  can  any  member  of  cither 
branch  of  the  general  assembly  be  eligible  to  any  office  during 
the  time  for  which  he  is  elected,  the  appointment  of  which  i» 
vested  in  the  general  asseuibly.  An  accurate  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  public  money  to  be  published 
with  the  laws  at  every  aimual  session  of  the  general  assembly. 
The  governor  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  state  are  liable  to  remo- 
val from  office,  on  impeachment  for,  or  conviction  of  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours;  and  to  in- 
dictment, trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  according  to  law. 
The  general  assembly  meets  on  the  first  monday  in  December. 

The  governor  is  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors,  (on  the  first 
monday  in  August,  at  the  places  where  they  respectively  vote  for 
representatives,)  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  cannot  hold 
this  office  longer  than  six  years  in  any  term  of  nine  years.  The 
qualifications  are,  I.  To  be  thirty  years  of  age.  2.  To  have  been 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ten  years :  and  resided  in  the  state 
five  years  next  preceding  his  election,  unless  absent  on  public 
business,  'llie  salary  of  the  governor  neither  to  be  increased 
nor  diminished  during  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
state,  and  of  the  militia,  except  when  called  into  the  service  ol 
the  United  States ;  but  he  is  not  to  command  in  person,  except 
advised  so  to  do  by  a  resolution  of  the  general  assembly.  By 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  he  is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  commission  all  officers,  the  appointment  of  which  is  not 
other  wise  directed  by  the  constitution.  He  has  power  to  fill  up 
vacancies  in  offices,  the  appointment  of  which  is  vested  in  the 
governor  and  senate,  or  in  the  general  assembly.  To  remit  fines 
and  forfeitures  j  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachment;  to  convene  the  general  assembly  mi  extraordinary 
occasions ;  to  approve  and  sign  every  bill,  or  to  return  it  to  the 
house  with  his  objections  for  re-consideration.     In  case  of  death 
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or  resignation,  his  functions  arc  exercised  by  the  lieutenant-go^ 
vernor. 

The  secretary  of  state  ii»  chosen  by  the  joint  ballot  of  both 
houses  of  the  general  assembly,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and 
is  commissioned  by  the  governor.  The  treasurer  and  auditor  for 
three  years.  A  sheriff  and  coroner  ate  elected  annually  in  each 
county,  by  the  qualified  electors ;  they  continue  in  office  two 
years,  and  are  not  eligible  more  than  four,  in  any  term  of  six 
years. 

The  constitution  may  be  revised,  amended,  or  changed  by  a 
convention,  to  be  held  every  twelfth  year  for  that  purpose,  if  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  electors,  at  the  general  election  of  go- 
vernor, vote  in  favor  of  tnis  measure,  (Art.  S.)  Slavery  or  in- 
voluntary servitude  can  never  be  introduced  into  the  state,  ex- 
cept for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  |)arty  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  and  no  indenture  of  any  negro  or  mulatto 
hereafter  made  and  executed,  out  of  the  bounds  of  this  state> 
can  be  of  any  validity  within  the  state. 

By  the  9th  Article  of  the  Constitution,  the  general  a&sembly 
is  authorized  to  grant  lands  for  the  support  of  seminaries  and 
public  schools  ;  and,  so  soon  as  circumstances  permit,  they  are 
to  provide  for  a  general  system  of  education,  ascending  in  a  re- 
gular gradation  from  township  schools  to  a  state  university,  in 
\which  education  shall  be  afforded  gratis,  and  be  open  equally  to 
all.  The  sums  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for  militia  duty, 
and  also  penal  fines  are  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  county  se- 
minaries. In  laying  off  a  new  county,  the  general  assembly  is  to 
reserve,,  at  least,  10  per  cent,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
town  lots,  in  the  seat  of  justice  of  such  county,  for  the  use  of  a 
public  library  therein. 

Article  10th  prohibits  the  incorporation  of  any  other  banks 
than  the  state  bank  and  its  branches. 

Judiciary. — The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court, 
in  circuit  courts,  and  such  other  inferior  courts  as  the  general 
assembly  may,  from  time  to  time,  erect  and  establish.  The  su- 
preme court  to  consist  of  three  judges,  any  two  of  whom  shall 
form  a  quorum,  and  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  co- 
extensive with  the  limits  of  the  state.  The  general  assembly 
may  give  to  this  court  original  jurisdiction  in  capital  cases,  and 
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cases  in  chancery,  where  the  president  of  the  circait  conrt  mav 
be  interested  or  prejudiced. 

Jgricultttre.  — The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  maize,  Mrheat,  oats, 
rye,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  On  the  best  lands  the  average  produce 
of  Indian  corn  is  said  to  be  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre; 
that  of  wheat  about  fifty,  the  bushel  weighing  fifty-eight  pound)*. 
In  many  places  the  land  is  too  rich  for  this  grain;  which,  though 
it  does  not  become  smutty,  is  not  so  good  as  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  It  is  never  killed,  however,  by  the  cold  in  winter.  The 
culture  of  the  vine  has.  been  successfully  introduced  by  a  colony 
of  Swiss  emigrants,  established  at  New  Switzerland.  In  the 
year  1811,  27i)0  gallons  of  wine  were  produced  from  a  surface  of 
twenty  acres,  and  is  found  to  be  of  a  good  quality.  The  grapri> 
which  have  succeeded  best  are  those  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  the  island  of  Madeira.  Those  of  the  country  give 
wine  of  a  tolerable  good  quality.  Hutchins  remarked,  "  that 
grapes,  with  a  thin  black  skin,  grow  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  in  the  interior  make  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  "well-tasted  red  v^ine  for  their  own  consumption."  "That 
large  and  good  hops  are  found  iu  many  places,  and  the  lands  are 
particularly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  rice.  All  European 
fruits,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  currants,  gooseberries, 
melons,  &c.  thrive  well.  Cotton  and  the  sweet  potatoe  are  cul- 
tivated in  the  southern  p'arts.  The  country  is  admirably  fitted 
for  rearing  cattle  and  swine,  having  great  abundance  of  acorns 
and  roots  on  whicf)  they  feed.  The  animals  which  are  most  in- 
jurious to  agriculture  in  this  prolific  country  are  squirrels,  moles, 
and  mice.  The  mole  is  particularly  so  in  meadows  and  corn 
fields,  where  the  grain  begins  to  shoot."  < 

Price  of  Land.'— In  1792  the  French  inhabitants  of  Vincennes 
gave  their  lands  in  exchange  fpr  goods,  ac  the  rate  of  thirty  cents 
an  acre.  They  were  sold  in  1786  at  two  dollars.  The  tract 
called  "  Harrison's  Purchase,"  situated  between  the  White  river, 
Wabash,  and  Rocky  river,  and  containii^g  upwards  of  3,000,000 
of  acres,  was  sold  from  four  to  thirty  dollars  an  acre,  after  the 
reservation  of  the  most  fertile  parts,  given  as  a  donation  to  the 
officers  who  had  served  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  The  lands  of 
the  seitlement  of  New  Switzerland  were  purchased  at  two  dol- 
lars, in  1805;  the  lands  of  Harrison  village,  on  the  noith  side 
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of  White  Water,  are  valued  at  between  forty  and  sixty  dollars 
an  acre.  In  the  town  of  Vincennes  building  lots  sell  at  from  ")(> 
to  1000  dollars  a  lot.  The  land  offices  in  this  state  are,  one  at 
Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash,  the  other  at  Jc/fcrsonville,  on  the 
Ohio. 

*In  general,  inoproved  lands,  or  farms  of  fifteen  or  twenty  acres, 
with  a  log-house,  can  be  purchased  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  an 
acre. 

The  mannjacturefty  in  1810,  amounted  to  19(),r)32  dollars, 
besides  doubtful  articles,  valued  at  61,108  dollars. 

Woollen,  cottua,  hempen,  nnd  flaxen  cloths,      159,0.V2  dollars. 

Cotton  and  wool  s|jun  in  niill»,        ...  .  tr>0 

1380  s|>inning  wheels. 

1256  looms. 

Naili,  pounds  20,000,  .        .        .        .  4,000 

Leather,  tanned,  .        .        ^        .        .        0,300 

'28  distilleries, IG^IHO 

Wine  from  grapes,  barrels  9C,        .        .        .         6,000 

Gunpowder, 1,800 

Sfl  flour  milts, 

14  saw  mills, 

Maple  sugar,  pounds  50,000. 

Manners  and  Character. — Indiana  is  but  recently  settled;  bltit 
many  of  the  settlers  are  of  a  respectable  class,  and  their  manners 
are  more  refined  than  could  be  expected  in  a  place  where  society 
is  but  in  its  infancy.  They  are  sober  and  industrious ;  drunken- 
ness is  rare,  and  quarrelling  rare  in  proportion.  They  set  a  high 
value  on  the  right  of  personal  resistance  to  aggression.  Thev 
possess  great  energy  of  character  j  and,  though  they  respect  the 
laws  generally,  do  not  hesitate  sometimes  to  redress  what  they 
consider  a  public  injury,  by  a  more  summary  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. They  are,  however,  friendly  and  obliging.  Insanity  is' 
scarcely  known,  either  in  this  or  the  other  western  states.  The 
inhabitants  of  Vincennes,  who  are  chiefly  of  French  extraction, 
are  neat  and  cleanly,  and  still  retain  traces  of  French  good^ 
breeding. 

Religion. — The  number  of  Baptists,  the  denomination  which 
prevails  in  Indiana,  was  stated  in  the  general  report  of  May  1817 
to  be  2474  ;  the  number  of  churches,  67.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  number  belonging  to  other  septs. 
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KENTUCKY* 


Sttuuiion  and  Donndaries. — Kentucky  is  situated  between  3(1* 
30'  and  39»  10'  of  north  latitude,  and  between  4»  48'  and  12* 
20'  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  river  Ohio,  which  separates  it  from  tlie  state  of  Indiana 
and  the  Illinois  territory;  south,  by  Virginia  and  Tennessee;  east, 
by  Virginia ;  west,  by  the  Mississippi  river,  which  separates  it 
from  the  Missouri  territory.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to 
west  is  328  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  183 
miles ;  its  least  breadth  about  40  miles. 

Area. — 40,110  square  miles,  or  25,670,000  acres. 

/Aspect  of  the  Country,  and  Nature  of  the  Soil. — The  chain  of 
Cumberland,  or  Green  Laurel  mountains,  stretches  along  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  state,  forming  the  line  of  boundary  to  the 
distance  of  nearly  eighty  miles.  Ne;u  these  mountains  the  country 
is  hilly,  broken,  and  uneven;  in  other  parts  it  is  generally  level. 
The  soil  is  of  a  dark  color,  and  light,  hut  amazingly  fertile.  The 
subsoil  is  a  stiff  clay,  which  throughout  the  whole  level  country 
reposes  on  a  bed  of  limestone,  the  depth  of  which  varies  from 
one  to  fifteen  feet.  The  country,  in  its  natural  state,  is  covered 
with  immense  forests,  except  a  tract  of  natural  meadow,  from 
sixty  to  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  in  breadth, 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Barrens,"  over  which  nature  has  spread 
the  most  luxuriant  herbage.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to 
the  junction  of  Big  Sandy  river,  the  alluvial  soil,  or  "  bottoms,'* 
is  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  covered,  in  its  natural  state,  with 
heavy  timber.  An  extensive  tract,  near  Big  Sandy  and  Green 
rivers,  towards  the  eastern  counties,  including  an  area  of  150 
miles  long,  and  from  50  to  100  broad,  is  the  most  fertile  part  of 
the  whole  state,  and  is  perhaps  not  surpassed  in  riches  in  any 
other  country.  The  grounds  have  a  gentle  undulation,  the  an- 
gle of  descent  nowhere  exceeding  twenty-eight  degrees.  There 
are  no  marshes  or  swamps.   It  is  watered  by  fine  springs,  and  by 


lar. 


*  In  the  Indian  language,  Kentucky  or  river  of  blood,  so  named  on  ac- 
count of  tUe  bloody  wars  between  the  natives  of  that  country  and  other  na- 
tions. 
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the  rtinuing  streams  of  Little  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky^  and 
Salt  rivers.     The  soil  is  of  a  friable  nature,  generally  black ;  in 
some  parts  of  a  reddish  hue,  or  the  color  of  ashes,  and  from  one 
to  twenty  feet  in  dtpth.     In  the  elevated  parts  it  is  nior^  fertile 
than  in  the  vallies,  and  especially  near  the  borders  of  the  ^     ams. 
The  trees  which  it  produces  are  ot  a  small  growth,  and  so  thinly 
set,  that  there  are  not  more  than  twenty  to  an  acre  on  the  plain. 
There  is  no  underwood  nor  shrub,  except  the  wild  grape  vine, 
whick  entwines  the  trees.    The  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts 
of  the  state,  along  the  borders  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  w  here 
several  of  the  rivers  have  their  sources,  are  broken  into  hills, 
ridges,  and  deep  vallies,  by  spurs  of  the  Alleghany  and  Cumber- 
Jiiiul  mountains.     The  whole  surface  is  here  well  wooded,  parti- 
cularly in  the  deep  glens  and  coves,  which  run  frou>  one  to  fifty 
acres  in  extent,  with  a  level  surface,  where  the  poplar  grows  to 
the  size  of  eight  feet  in  diameter,  intermixed  with  lofty  cane. 
Between  the  rolling  fork  of  Salt  river  and  Green  river,  including 
forty  miles  square,  and  along  great  and  Little  Barren  rivers,  the 
soil  is  less  fertile.     The  country  called  the  "  Barrens,"  lying  be- 
tween Green  and  Cumberland  rivers,  was  considered  by  the  first 
settlers  as  of  little  value ;  and  the  legislature  being  of  the  same 
opinion,  passed  an  act,  in  the  year  1800,  granting  every  actual 
settler  a  lot  of  400  acres.    This  offer  encouraged  several  farmers 
to  make  trial  of  the  soil,  which  was  found  to  produce  grain  of  a 
good  quality,  tobaeco,  cotton,  indigo,  and  a  variety  of  esculent 
plants.     The  woods  afford  a  fine  range  for  cattle ;  and  the  oak 
being  very  abundant,  furnishes  mast  for  hogs.     Along  the  Cum- 
berland river  the  soil  is  not  so  subject  to  inundation  as  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Ohio.     It  consists  of  a  gravelly  day,  or  loam,  of  a 
bright  reddish  color,  except  in  places  covered  with  poplar,  where 
it  is  of  an  ash  color.     So  very  productive  is  this  tract,  that  it  is 
said  to  be  capable  of  yielding  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 
The  trees  of  the  Barrens  are  oak,  chestnut,  hickery,  gum,  pop- 
lar, and  cueumber.     In  most  of  the  counties  the  oak  predomi- 
nates. 

Caverns. — The  subterraneous  caverns  in  this  country  have  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  are  described  as  some  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary natural  curiosities  of  thekind  in  the  world.  They  are, 
besides^  of  considerable  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of 
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•view,  for  the  quantity  of  nitre  they  afford.    The  great  cav«  near 
Crooked  creek  \s  supposed  to  contain  a  million  pouDds. 

This  great  cave  has  two  mouths,  or  entrances,  H4Q  yards  diii- 
tant  from  each  other,  and  al)out  150  yards  from  a  large  creek, 
above  which  the  floor  is  elevated  SO  feet.  The  average  lieight  of 
the  arch  is  10  feet ;  in  some  places  it  rises  to  50  or  60.  The 
mean  breadth  is  40  ;  in  some  parts  it  extends  to  70  or  80  feet, 
and  the  floor  resembles  a  public  roail.  Another  cavern,  in  War* 
ren  county,  still  more  extensive,  has  been  ]at«ly  discovered. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  descent  of  forty  feet,  which  leads  to  a  pas- 
sage from  40  to  50  feet  in  height,  and  30  in  width,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  forty  rods,  when  it  contracts  to  five  feet  in  height,  and 
almost  double  the  width  ;  after  which  it  expands  to  30  or  40  in 
width,  and  20  in  height,  and  continues  of  these  dimensions 
about  a  mile;  thence  it  is  40  feet  in  width,  and  60  in  height, 
to  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  entrance,  after  which  the 
passage  rises  from  60  to  100  feet  in  height,  and  preserves  nearly 
the  same  width  a  mile,  in  a  western  direction,  and  afterwards 
south-west,  to  the  distance  of  &ix  miles  from  thr.  entrance,  where 
it  expands  into  an  area  of  more  than  eight  acres  extent,  with  an 
arch  of  solid  stone  100  feet  high.  From  this  immense  vault, 
called  the  "  Chief  City,"  are  five  passages,  from  60  to  100  feet 
in  width,  and  from  40  to  80  in  perpendicular  height,  one  of 
which  runs  in  a  southern  direction  for  more  than  two  miles;  ano- 
ther east,  and  then  north,  fur  more  i^an  this  distance,  commu- 
nicating with  another  that  opens  into  the  great  area.  In  a 
northern  and  parallel  direction  with  the  one  first  described,  ano- 
ther, after  the  distance  of  two  miles,  expands  into  a  fine  arch, 
the  centre  of  which  is  elevated  200  feet  above  the  surface.  From 
this  a  passage  of  about  300  yards  in  length,  leads  to  a  third 
area,  about  200  feet  square,  and  fifty  in  height ;  and  near  the 
extremity  of  this  passage,  from  a  rock  thirty  feet  high,  a  fine 
stream  of  water  issues,  which  falling  on  broken  fragments  of 
stone,  sinks  from  the  view.  Returning  about  the  distance  of 
100  yards,  another  avenue,  with  a  rugged  floor,  runs  in  a  south- 
em  direction  more  than  a  mile,  and,  passing  over  a  steep  emi 
nence  of  about  60  yards,  opens  into  another  area,  of  which  the 
arch  covers  about  six  acres.  The  extremity  of  this  last  passage 
is  about  ten  miles  from  the  entrance  into  the  cave,  and  four  from 
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the  first  great  cave,  from  which  a  fifth  passage,  le.>  k  in  a 
south-eastern  direction  «»f !/()()  yards,  opens  into  a  level  surface  of 
four  acres  extent,  strewed  with  broken  limestone.  From  a  pas- 
sa^re  which  runs  due  south  500  rods,  an  opening,  just  large  enough 
to  admit  the  body,  about  40  feet  in  height,  expands  into  a  cham- 
ber 1800  feet  in  circumference,  with  an  arch  150  feet  high  in 
the  centre.  It  is  believed  that  Green  river,  which  is  navigable 
several  hundred  nnles,  passes  over  the  branches  of  this  cave. 
Such  is  the  description  published  in  the  American  journals,  and 
first  in  the  Worcester  Spy,  in  August  1816,  The  author  of  tire 
Western  Gazetteer  remarks,  (p.  J)9.)  that  though  he  made  partt- 
ciilar  enquiry  concerning  caves  and  caverns,  he  heard  nothing 
corresponding  in  grandeur  and  dimension  with  this. 

Tcm}}erature. — Much  of  what  was  stated  in  describing  the 
climate  of  Ohio,  applies  to  that  of  Kentucky.  It  is  less  subject 
to  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than  the  Atlantic  states.  The 
winter  seldom  commences  before  Christmas,  and  its  duration 
rnrely  exceeds  three  months ;  sometimes  not  more  than  two. 
There  is  but  little  snow,  and  it  does  not  lie  long.  Though  the 
river  Ohio  be  frozen  every  two  or  three  years,  the  thermometer 
seldom  falls  below  25".  In  the  warmest  months,  July  and  Au- 
gust, 80"  is  the  highest  point  to  which  it  rises,  while  in  other 
paits  of  the  United  States  it  often  rises  to  9G'',  or  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  human  blood.  In  the  great  cavern  in  Maddisou 
county  the  thermometer  stands  generally  at  52°,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  mean  heat  of  the  climate.  The  sudden  disap- 
pearance, in  spring,  of  the  immense  quantity  of  leaves  which 
cos  cred  the  ground,  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof  of  uncommon 
moisture,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  woods,  which,  intercepting  the  sun's  rays,  oc- 
casion a  sudden  decomposition.  The  north-west  wind,  which 
always  produces  a  great  cold,  seldom  continues  many  days  toge- 
ther. That  from  the  south-west  generally  prevails,  and  particu- 
larly in  tlie  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  weather  is  delightful. 
In  the  year  1812  several  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt.  The 
workmen  employed  in  the  great  cave  of  Warren  county,  about 
five  minutes  before  the  shock,  heard  a  heavy  rumbling  noise, 
coming  out  of  the  cave,  like  a  mighty  wind;  and  the  moment 
it  ceased,  the  rocks  were  heard  to  crack,  large  fragments  fella 
27. — VOL.  II.  11 
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and  all  .seemed  to  nimoiincc  a  teriiblo  catastroplic ;  but  llic  wo* 
tion  suddenly  ccaMCil,  and  no  nnv  wat  injured. 

/<<><'/•#.— On  the  noith  iiud  north-west  this  stutc  i**  washed  liy 
the  Ohio  river,  to  an  extent  ot  H;{jS  niiieH ;  on  the  wtst  hy  the 
Mi8si.si>i|)|)i,  7*  ndh's.  The  fofn)er,  nCtcr  heavy  rains  and  tlic 
sudden  nieltinu;  of  Mie  mow,  Nweiis  tu  a  ^reat  height  ahove  it^ 
usual  level,  and  overllows  its  hunk^.  At  Louisville,  in  1815,  it 
rose  more  than  seventy  ieet  alxive  its  usual  height.  The  prine'i- 
pal  hranche.s  of  the  Ohio  which  traverse  this  territory  chiefly  in  a 
northern  diret  tion,  are  the  llif;  >andy,  LicUinjf,  Kentucky,  Salt, 
Green,  and  (Jund)erland.  The  hr  >t,  which  forms  the  line  of  boun- 
dary between  Kentucky  and  Virginia  for  nearly  200  niik\s,  rises  in 
the  Alle/:ihany  mountains,  near  the  sources  of  Clinch  and  Cumber- 
land rivers.  Its  two  branches  unite  forty  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Ohio,  where  it  is  200  yards  in  width.  It  is  navigable 
to  the  Ouascoto  mountains.  The  southern  branch  receives  a 
number  of  tributary  streams,  ruiming  iu  an  eastern  or  north- 
eastern direction. 

J']xtcnt  oj  I\'m}a-ahle  JVotcrs. 

The  Ohio,  navigable  on  the  norlliern  frouiicr,  500  mili'f. 

Mississippi,             -            -            -             -             -  T5 

Tennessee,                   ....  lOD 

CnmlnTlanc!  and  its  brandies,     -            -            -  700 

Trade  water,              ....  GO 

Green  river  and  Forks,   ...            -  ;i50 

Salt  river,       .....  150 

Kentucky,             -            -            -            -             -  230 

Lickinjf,          .....  100 

Big  Sandy,            .....  fio 

Total,  .  23'>5 

Minerah'. — Iron  ore  is  found  in  several  parts  of  this  state  j  but 
the  iron  which  it  alTords  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  Native  mer- 
cury has  been  discovered  in  small  globules,  in  a  nmss  which  ap- 
pears to  contain  some  native  amalgam,  (Ilayden.)  Lead  ore 
exists  in  the  mountains  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Monticello. 
Marble  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  river,  in  Franklin 
county,  of  a  fine  grain  and  greyish  variegated  color.  Limestone, 
every  where,  at  unequal  depth,  though  generally  undulating  with 
the  surface.  Freestone,  in  Franklin  county  and  other  parts. 
Chalk,  in  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  river.     Nitre  is  found  in 
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M'vcml  subtcrrQn'.'nn  |)I;icos,  especially  in  the  VAy,  Hoiic  Cavern, 
from  which  :i  j^reiit  (juantity  li^i'-  hecn  tak»'ii  tor  the  manufacture 
ol"  gun|)ow<K'i.  The  caverns  which  contain  th''  i^rcutcst  i[uantity 
i)f  this  8ul)«tanc'e  are  situated  i:i  the  ccunties  of  lJ:irren,  Ilock 
(lastle,  Mont^'uuery,  Knox,  MstU",  Wan  en,  Cuniln'rland,  untl 
\\  aytie.  Om*  in  Wayno  ha^  pro(hjt:o<l  rit)in  .'»(),()0()  to  70,0(M) 
pounds  a-yc  r.  Dr.  Btown  of  Kentucky  has  made  the  foUowinfj 
estimate  of  the  (juantity  of  nitre  contained  in  (hfTerent  caves,  situ- 
ated witliin  a  few  miles  distance  from  each  other.  In  tiie  (ireat 
Cave,  IjOOOjOOOpouinis;  Scot's  (!avc,  two  miles  distance  fruni  the 
fi)riner,  2(M>,()0()  pounds;  Davis'  Cave,  six  miles  distant,  .")(),()()() 
poundsj  two  others,  within  a  mile,  2(),0(M)  pound sj  one  on  Itough 
(-reek,  a  bra:ich  of  Green  river,  1  (),()()()  pounds.  There  are  salt 
spiin^s  at  Saltshurp;,  and  at  the  blue  sprin;;s  of  Lickinu;  river, 
near  LoJiisville.  13ut  soujc  of  these  sprinj^s  are  so  weak  that  it 
rc(|uires  800  gallons  of  water  to  yield  one  l)udiel  of  salt;  whereas 
those  of  the  Kaidiaway  give  the  same  from  one-eif;hth  of  the 
li(|ukl.  This  renders  the  fornjer  unprofitable.  On  Drcnnaus' 
Creek,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Ohio,  there  is  a  saline  which 
is  su  abundant,  that  it  is  supposed  the  whole  state  might  be 
supplied  from  it. 

An'unals, — The  bison  or  buffalo,  formerly  very  numerous,  has 
disappeared,  with  two  species  of  elk,  the  morse  elk  with  palma- 
ted  and  another  with  round  horns.  Deer  are  still  numerous  in 
the  Barrens  and  south-western  parts.  Many  of  the  animals 
common  to  other  parts  of  the  United  States  are  seen  in  this  dis- 
trict. The  panther,  wild  cat  or  lynx,  bear,  wolf,  s(|uirrel,  racoon, 
opossum,  fox,  hare,  mink,  skunk,  and  ground  hog.  The  wa- 
ters abound  with  beavers,  otters,  minks,  and  musk-rats. 

Among  the  wild  fowl  are  turkeys  which  weigh  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  pounds;  the  (luail,  called  partridge;  and  there  is  here 
a  species  of  grouse  or  heath-bird,  known  by  the  name  of  phea- 
sant. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  iidiabitants  of  this  state,  that  the 
honey  bee,  is  not  indigenous ;  that  the  swarms  fi)und  iu  the 
woods  in  hollow  trees  have  proceeded  from  those  introduced  by 
the  white  population.  This  opinion  is  strengthened' by  an  obser- 
vation of  the  Indians,  that  bees  are  the  sure  sign  of  the  near 
approach  of  white  men.    Wheji  Finlay  wrote  his  Observations 
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on  this  country,  that  industrious  insect  had  already  extended  200 
miles  north  and  north-west  of  the  Oliio. 

Population. 

la  1784.  according  to  the  estimate  of  Finlny, 
1790.  according  to  the  oflicial  register, 

1800,     

1810,  

The  increase  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years  was  S3i%  nearly. 
But  from  an  approximative  statement  made  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  I81(i,  the  population  had  experienced  an  augmentation 
of  25  per  cent,  in  five  years,  the  number  being  527,000,  of 
of  whom  about  107,000  were  slaves.  Lexington,  in  the  year 
1797,  contained  about  fifty  houses.  In  1816  the  number  was 
about  1000,  and  most  of  them  neatly  constructed  of  brick  or  of 
wood.  There  is  a  fine  court  of  law,  bank,  and  masonic  hall. 
The  main  street  is  eighty  feet  wide,  with  side  walks  of  eight 
feet.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  there  are  fifty  or  sixty  hand- 
some villas.  According  to  the  census  of  1810,  Kentucky,  in 
point  of  population,  was  then  the  seventh  state  in  the  union. 
The  number  of  persons  to  a  square  mile  was  eleven. 

Character  and  Manners, — The  Kentuckians,  chiefly  emigrants 
from  Virginia,  are  as  remarkable  for  acuteness  of  intellect,  as  they 
aredistinguishedby  their  frank,  high-spirited,  and  hospitable  na- 
ture.   They  are  brave  and  patriotic  in  a  high  degree,  and  in  times 
of  public  danger,  have  come  forward  with  a  most  honorable  zeal 
to  serve  and  defend  their  country.    Slavery,  however,  has  taught 
the  rich  to  despise  labor,  and  planted  the  seeds  of  other  vices  in 
their  character.   The  women  are  generally  frugal  and  industr'ous, 
thoii^li  fond  of  dancing  and  innocent  amusements;  the  me.t  have 
acquired  a  passion  for  play,  for  the  gratification  of  which  they 
often  sacrifice  their  time,  money,  and  health.    This  country  fur- 
nishing a  great  abundance  of  excellent  provisions  at  a  cheap 
rate,  poverty  is  almost  unknown  j  and  the  more  wealthy  live  as 
luxuriantly  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea- ports  from  which  they 
are  so  remote.     In  substantial  houses  a  ganmion  of  bacon  is  re- 
gularly boiled  for  dinner  every  day  in  the  year.     There  is  always 
flesh  meat  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  and  the  consump- 
tion, particularly  of  bacon  and  hams,  is  prodigious.     The  com- 
mvu  beverage  consists  of  whisky  and  water,  gin,  beer,  porter, 
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elder,  apple  and  peach  brandy.  Among  the  higher  classes  are 
seen  all  kinds  of  wines  consumed  in  the  sea-port  towns  of  the 
United  States.     The  favorite  professions  are  law  and  medicine. 

History. — In  the  Historical  notice  which  Finlay  has  furnished 
of  this  state,  we  find  that  the  outlet  of  Kentucky  river  was  dis- 
covered in  1754  by  a  party  decending  the  Ohio  river;  but  that 
the  riches  of  this  country  remained  concealed  till  17fi7,  when 
another  party  engaged  in  commerce  with  the  Indians  ventured 
through  the  woods  in  different  directions.  Of  this  number  was 
Colonel  Boon,  who,  struck  with  the  enormous  growth  of  trees, 
and  the  luxuriant  herbage  of  the  natural  meadows,  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  its  agricultural  advantages,  and  with  the  view  of 
forming  an  establishment,  he  resolved  to  penetrate  to  its  inmost 
recesses  j  but  in  this  attempt,  all  those  who  accompanied  him 
were  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  and  he  left  alone  escaped  from 
the  wilderness,  and  returned  disheartened  to  his  residence  on  the 
Yadkin  river  in  South  Carolina.  Some  of  his  countrymen,  to 
whom  he  described  the  riches  of  the  country,  associated  with 
him  in  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the  Cherokee 
nation,  situated  on  the  south  eide  of  Kentucky  river ;  and  they 
set  out  with  five  families  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  establish- 
ment. The  lands  on  the  northern,  or  opposite  side,  were  ceded 
by  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  five  nations  to  Colonel  Donald- 
son, with  the  approbation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
counties  of  Clinch  and  Holstein ;  and  their  numbers  were  in- 
creased by  forty  men  from  Pavell's  valley,  who  erected  a  fort  on 
the  bank  of  the  Kentucky  river  which  they  called  Boons- 
borough.  This  country  being  claimed  by  other  Indians,  became 
the  theatre  of  war,  which  continued  with  more  or  less  activity 
till  the  year  1778,  when  all  the  posts,  Indian,  English,  and 
French,  were  taken  possession  of  by  General  Clarke.  In  the 
year  1790  this  province  separated  from  Virginia,  in  which 
it  had  been  included,  with  her  free  consent,  and  two  jears 
afterwards  it  was  admitted  as  a  state  into  the  American 
union. 

Constitution. — ^The  form  of  government  adopted  in  1799  con- 
sists of  a  general  assembly,  composed  of  a  senate  and  house  of 
representatives.  The  representatives  are  chosen  annually,  on 
the  first  monday  in  August,  by  the  free  male  citizens  (negroes. 
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mulattoes,  and  Iiulians  being  excepted)  of  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  who  have  been  two  years  resident  in  the  state.  The  per;>{)ii 
elected  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  twenty- four  years 
of  age,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  two  years  next  precednig 
the  election,  and  for  the  hist  year  in  the  county  or  town  for 
which  he  is  chosen.  To  preserve  an  eijual  and  uniform  repre- 
sentation, an  enumeration  is  made  every  fourth  year  cf  all  the 
free  male  inhabitants  of  full  age  ;  and  it  is  fixed,  that  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  shall  not  be  less  than  ')8,  nor  more  than 
100.  The  se'iate  consists  of  twenty- four  members,  with  an  in- 
crease of  one  additional  member  for  every  tliree  above  fifty- 
eight,  in  the  house  of  representatives ;  but  the  number  is  limited 
to  thirty-eight.  They  are  divided  into  four  classes,  one  of  which 
is  renewed  yearly.  A  senator  must  be  thirty- five  years  of  age, 
lie  must  have  resided  six  years  in  the  state  next  preceding  the 
election,  and  the  last  in  the  district  for  which  he  is  chosen.  No 
member  of  either  house  can  be  appointed  during  a  year  after  the 
term  for  which  he  is  elected,  to  any  civil  office  of  profit  that  has 
been  created,  or  of  which  the  emoluments  have  been  increased, 
during  the  time  of  his  service.  No  clergyman,  while  exercising 
his  profession,  nor  any  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  under 
the  commonwealth,  is  eligible  to  the  general  assembly,  except 
attornies  at  law,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  militia  officers.  Jus- 
tices of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  are  declared  ineligible,  as 
long  as  they  receive  compensations  for  their  services  ;  and  also 
attornies  for  the  commonwealth,  who  have  a  fixed  annual  salarv. 
No  bill  has  the  force  of  law  till  it  has  been  read  and  discussed 
three  days  successively  in  each  house,  unless  in  case  of  extreme 
urgency,  in  which  four-  fifths  of  the  members  may  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  dispense  with  this  rule.  All  bills  for  raising  a  revenue 
originate  in  the  house  of  representatives.  Provision  is  made  for 
a  revisal  of  the  constitution,  by  a  convention  called  for  that  pur- 
pose, by  a  majority  of  the  citizens.  The  assembly  meets  on  the 
first  monday  in  November. 

Judiciary. — The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court, 
or  court  of  appeals,  and  also  in  inferior  courts.  The  judges  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  senate,  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  subject,  however,  to  im- 
peachment, and  to  removal,   on  the  address  of  two- thirds  of 
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eacli  house  of  the  general  asser  hly.  In  every  county  there  is  a 
toiinty  court,  and  a  competent  .lumber  of  justices  of  the  pcace>^ 
commissioned  during  good  behaviour.  Attornies  for  the  com- 
monwealth are  appointed  in  the  several  counties,  by  the  respec- 
tive courts. 

The  penitentiary  or  state- prison  of  this  state,  established  on 
the  plan  of  those  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  creates  no 
f  spence  to  the  government,  and  is  found  to  be  preferable  to  all 
other  modes  of  punishment.  In  1813  the  articles  manufactured 
by  the  convicts  amounted  to  20,204  dollars,  the  raw  materials 
to  11, 035,  leaving  a  balance  of  91(j})  dollars.  The  establishment 
incloses  an  acre  of  ground  ;  the  walls  are  of  stone.  The  mnnber 
of  convicts  confined  in  it,  in  1817,  at  one  time,  was  forty-sijr, 
of  whom  forty-three  were  engaged  in  some  species  of  labor,  and 
three  were  unable  to  work  from  disease.  The  judiciary  officers 
of  the  United  States  for  Kentucky  are,  1st,  A  judge;  2d,  An 
attorney  with  a  salary  of  200  dollars ;  3d,  A  marshal  with  200 ; 
ith,  A  clerk  with  fees. 

Sliiveijj. — Slaves  are  the  legal  property  of  the  owner,  without 
whose  consent,  or  a  full  equivalent  in  money,  the  general  assem- 
bly, though  empowered  to  prevent  their  future  importation  as 
merchandise,  cannot  grant  the  emancipation  of  those  already 
introduced.  It  has  power  to  pass  laws  to  oblige  their  owners  to 
treat  them  humanely,  and  to  provide  them  with  wholesome  food 
and  suitable  clothing.  In  the  prosecution  of  a  slave  for  felony, 
no  inquest  by  a  grand  jury  is  necessary,  but  he  is  entitled  to  a 
trial  by  a  petty  jury.  All  citizens  have  the  right  of  emigrating 
from  the  state. 

Education. — The  Transylvanian  University  at  Lexington, 
founded  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  incorporated  by  that 
of  Kentucky,  in  1798,  is  endowed  with  landed  funds,  yielding 
an  annual  revenue  of  2700  dollars.  Some  of  these  lands,  to 
the  amount  of  7*>.0^)0  dollars,  have  been  lately  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  vested  in  bank  stock,  which  produces  amiually  from  ten 
to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  establishment  is  under  the 
direction  of  twenty-five  trustees.  The  number  of  students  is 
between  fifty  and  sixty.  The  professorships  are  five  in  number— 
of  natural  philosophy,  moral  philosophy,  mathematics,  classical 
literature,  and  modern  languages.     The  library  contains  about 
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15,C(X)  volumes.  Academies  for  tlie  encouragement  of  literature 
have  deen  instituted  at  Louisville,  Beardstown,  Frankfort,  Cyn- 
thiana,  Newport.  For  that  of  Cynthiana  the  legislature  has 
grounded  1000  acres  of  laud,  and  the  same  extent  for  that  ot 
Newport.  Common  schools  are  established  in  every  county.  A 
few  years  since,  the  legislature  gave  GOOO  acres  of  land,  situated  in 
Green  river  county,  for  the  support  of  common  schools.  So  ge- 
neral is  education  throughout  this  state,  that  it  is  rare  to  And  a 
white  person  who  cannot  read  and  write.  A  Museum  of  natural 
history  and  antiquities  has  lately  been  established. 

Religion. — The  laws  make  no  provision  for  the  support  of  reli- 
gion. The  principal  sects  are  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and 
Baptists.  The  latter  are  the  most  numerous.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  general  convention,  held  at  Philadelphia  in  May 
1817,  the  number  of  their  churches  was  421  j  of  members, 
22,434.  The  number  of  Presbyterian  clergymen  is  about  fifty; 
forty  of  whom  belong  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  ten  to  the  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  Kentucky. 
At  Beardstown  there  is  a  Catholic  bishop ;  but  of  this,  and  the 
Episcopalian  profession,  the  number  is  very  small. 

yigricnltnre. — The  great  object  of  all  who  establish  themselves 
in  this  state  is  aj^riculture,  for  in  this  employment  the  poorest 
laborer  soon  finds  ease  and  independence.    In  Lexington  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  the  average  produce  of  wheat  and  rye  is 
about  thirty  bushels  an  acre.     In  high  rich  grounds  that  of  In- 
dian corn  is  from  fifty  to  sixty,  and,  in  a  very  abundant;  season, 
even  seventy-five  bushels.     This  latter  grain,  which  is  much  cul- 
tivated, grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.     The  produce 
of  other  grain  is  proportionally  great.     The  first  quality  of  land 
is  too  rich  for  wheat,  until  it  has  been  reduced  by  other  crops 
during  four  or   five  years.     Rye  and  oats  arrive  at  greater  per- 
fection than  in  the  eastern  states.      The  former   is   employ- 
ed for   the  distillation  of  whisky,   the   latter   for   the   use   of 
horses.     In  1816,  the  produce  of  the  barrens  between  Green 
and    Cumberland   rivers   was    from  forty   to    fifty    bushels  per 
acre  of  Indian  corn,  fifteen  of  rye,  thirteen  of  oats.   Hemp  and 
flax  are  now  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  j  the  former  sells 
at  the  rate  of  eighty  dollars  per  ton,  the  latter  at  fifteen  dtdlars 
per  cwt. ;  the  ordinary  produce  is  from  700  to   1000  pounds 
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iveight  per  acre.  Cotton  may  be  cultivated  as  far  north  as 
Green  river,  in  latitude  <'J7*^  31';  but  the  climate  is  not  suffi- 
ciently warm  for  this  plant,  nor  for  the  sweet  potatoe.  The 
culture  of  the  vine  has  been  of  late  extended  by  a  company  asso- 
ciated for  this  purpose,  (in  1803,)  with  a  capital  of  10,000  dol- 
lars, under  the  direction  of  a  native  of  Switzerland.  The  harvest 
generally  takes  place  in  the  first  <lays  of  July.  The  bear  and 
the  grey  squirrel  are  very  destructive  to  the  crops,  especially  of 
maize ;  and  on  this  account  the  farmers  wage  perpetual  war 
against  them.  A  large  tract  of  the  barrens,  or  natural  mea(^w8 
has  been  lately  purchased  for  the  rearing  of  sheep  by  a  company 
at  Lexington,  who  commenced  in  1815  with  a  stock  of  10,000. 
in  the  month  of  January  of  that  year,  the  wool  of  the  full-blood- 
ed Merinos  was  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  a  pound ;  of 
the  mixed  breed  from  three-quarters  to  one  and  a  <]uarter;  of 
the  common  sheep,  half  a  dollar.  Hogs  are  so  numerous  that 
some  farmers  have  flocks  of  several  hundreds.  They  wander  in 
the  woods,  except  when  attracted  to  the  farm-house  by  the  In- 
dian corn.  The  principal  fruits  are  apples  and  peaches.  From 
the  former  cider  is  made ;  from  the  latter  peach  brandy,  of  which 
there  is  a  great  consumption. 

Price  of  Lands. — In  1817,  prime  farms  of  first  aiid  second 
rate  land,  sufficiently  cleared,  and  having  a  suitable  house  and 
offices,  could  be  purchased  for  forty  or  fifty  dollars  an  acre, 
-within  five  miles  of  Lexington.  In  1816,  improved  land  near 
the  Tennessee  boundary  line  brought  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars 
an  acre,  according  to  the  quality.  Several  rich  tracts,  owned 
by  Virginian  non-residents,  are  valued  at  thirty  dollars  the  acre. 

Provisions  are  cheap  and  in  great  abundance.  The  price  of 
all  manual  labor  is  high.  .lourneymen  mechanics  have  from  one 
to  one  and  a  half  dollar  per  day,  while  their  boarding  costs  them 
but  two  dollars  a  week.  Boatmen  of  the  Ohio  gain  twenty- five 
dollars  per  month.  The  author  of  the  Western  Gazetteer  states, 
that  a  tailor  will  charge  from  five  to  ten  dollars  for  making  a 
coat,  (p.  95.)  The  rent  of  a  hotise,  containing  five  good  rooms, 
is  from  100  to  200  dollars  a  year;  a  house  for  mechanics  from 
thirty  to  fifty  dollars. 

Manufactures  of  cotton  wool  and  hemp  have  been  established 
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on  a  large  scale  in  difTerciit  towns,  with  machinery  driven  by 
steam.  In  181 'i  there  were  six  steam  mills  in  operation  at 
Washington ;  two  for  grain,  one  fur  cotton,  one  for  wool,  and 
another  for  other  purpose<t.  At  Lexington  there  is  a  woollen 
and  a  cotton  manufactory,  on  an  extensive  scale,  employing  150 
hands  each,  and  several  of  smaller  si^e ',  an  oil  cloth  and  carpet 
manufactory ;  a  steam  rope  manufactory ;  four  nail  factories, 
i^'hich  make  seventy  tons  of  nails  yearly.  Two  copper  and  tin 
manufactories,  three  steam  grist-mills,  three  steam  paper-mills, 
several  rope  walks  and  bagging  manufactories,  whi'^h  consume 
14,000  tons  of  hemp  yearly.  The  manufactures  of  hemp  at 
Lexington,  in  1811,  was  valued  at  900,000  dollars. 

Commerce. ^-^The  foreign  commerce  of  this  state  is  yet  incon- 
siderable, owing  to  its  great  distance  from  the  sea,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  its  staple  productions  by  new  settlers.  The  exports 
consist  chiefly  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  hemp,  tobacco,  live  cattle, 
whisky,  and  peach  brandy.  The  introduction  of  steam-boats 
has  removed  one  of  the  great  objections  to  this  country  as  a 
place  of  residence.  Other  evils  which  existed  about  the  year 
1793.,  the  uncertainty  of  land  titles,  the  labors  and  dangers  of 
the  militia  service,  from  Indian  hostility,  have  also  ceased ;  and 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  with  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil, 
now  overbalance  all  objections.  Steam-boats,  of  d60  tons, 
ascend  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville,  a  distance  of  2500  miles, 
in  25  days,  and  descend  in  eight  or  nine,  with  passengers,  and 
freight,  amounting  to  about  200  tons.  Louisville,  situated  m 
latitude  SS**  8'  north,  is  now  a  port  of  entry. 


TENNESSEE. 

Situation  and  Boundaries, — The  state  of  Tennessee  is  situa- 
Bted  between  35°  and  36"  .30'  of  north  latitude,  and  4*  26'  and 
13»  9' west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia ;  south  by  the 
states  of  Mississippi  and  Georgia,  and  the  Alibama  territory ; 
east  by  North  Carolina,  and  west  by  the  river  Mississippi.     The 
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Ijouiulary  line  on  the  south  side  is  the  parallel  of  35,  on  the 
north  side  the  parallel  of  3(i.3()j  and  on  the  east  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  which  separate  the  state  from  North  Carolina.  Its 
length  from  east  to  west  is  445  miles,  and  its  breadth  from 
north  to  south  104. 

Area  40,000  square  miles,  or  25,600,000  acres.. 

As^pect  oj  the  Countryy  and  Nature  of  tlie  Soil. — The  Cum- 
berland mountains,  a  ridge  of  the  Great  Alleghany  chain,  ruil 
across  this  state  near  its  eastern  extremity,  in  a  direction  from 
north-east  to  south-west ;  their  base  occupying  a  breadth  of 
about  fifty  miles.  In  many  parts  they  are  cra^t^y  and  inaccessi- 
ble; but  they  inclose  several  fine  vallies  of  considerable  extent, 
which  afford  excellent  pasture.  I'he  middle  parts  of  tnc  rotate 
are  hilly  but  very  productive.  The  country  extending  from  the 
western  side  of  the  mountains  to  the  Mississippi  is  generally 
jjrokcn,  without  marshes,  and  thickly  wooded  in  many  parts. 
The  soil  resembles  that  of  Kentucky,  and  its  fertility  is  indicated  by 
a  thick  growth  of  the  cane.  The  hills,  and  even  the  small  moun^ 
tains,  of  this  state  are  fertile  to  the  very  summit,  and  produce  a 
large  growth  of  tulip,  beech,  and  sugar  maple  trees ;  but,  in 
many  places,  the  ascent  is  too  steep  to  admit  of  agricultural 
operations.  There  is  a  tract  of  several  millions  of  acres  of  very 
rich  land  extending  above  and  below  the  mussel  shoals  of  the 
Tennessee  river,  which  is  the  property  of  the  United  States, 
In  th'  Cunibtrland  mountains  there  are  caverns  of  great  extent, 
with  fine  streams  running  through  them  several  hundred  feet. 
In  the  freestone  rocks  there  are  also  immense  excavations  called 
coves,  from  which  issue  fine  springs  of  water. 

Temperature, — -Vegetation  is  from  six  to  seven  weeks  earlier 
here  than  in  the  eastern  states,  and  continues  later  nearly  by  the 
same  space  of  time.  The  winter  is  so  mild  that  the  rivers  are 
seldom  frozen.  The  snow  is  never  more  than  ten  inohes  in 
depth,  and  seldom  continues  more  than  ten  or  twelve  days.  The 
climate  of  the  mountainous  region,  called  East  Tennessee  is  de- 
lightful. That  of  the  middle  part  is  somewhat  warmer  than  in 
Kentucky.  In  thp  low  country  the  heat  is  very  considerable  du- 
ring the  summer  months,  when  the  peculiar  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  subjects  the  inhabitants  to  bilious  and  intermitting 
fever,  especially  when  the  winds  blow  from  the  sputh;  but  the 
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general  temperature  of  the  climate  is  more  equal  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States,  the  country  being  mostly  sheltered 
by  high  mountains,  from  the  &tflrms  of  the  north-east,  and  the 
warm  winds  of  the  gulf,  which,  in  other  places  occasion  those 
sudden  changes  so  injurious  to  health 

Rivers. — This  state  is  so  well  watered,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  part  of  it  more  that  twenty  miles  distant  from  a  navigabk 
stream.  The  Tennessee,  or  Cherokee  river,  the  largest  branch 
of  the  Ohio,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Carolina, 
traverses  the  eastern  part  of  this  state  in  a  south-west  direction, 
then  passing  into  the  Alibama  and  Mississippi  countries,  forms  a 
great  bend  there,  crosses  the  western  parts  of  Tennessee  in  a 
northern  direction,  and  after  flowing  sixty  miles  through  Ken- 
tucky, joins  the  Ohio,  hfty- seven  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  by 
an  outlet  600  yards  wide.  It  is  navigable  for  the  largest  bow- 
boats  as  far  as  the  Mussel  Shoals,  250  miles  from  its  mouth,  and 
thence  to  its  passage  through  the  Cumberland  mountains,  about 
an  equal  distance,  there  is  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  boats  of 
40  or  50  tons.  In  the  Supplement  to  the  Western  Gazetteer,  it 
is  said  to  be  navigable  1 100  miles.  The  two  upper  branches  of 
this  river  descend  from  the  Cumberland  mountains  in  Virginia. 
The  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  Clinch  or  Pelison  river,  is 
navigable  for  boats  200  miles  from  its  outlet,  which  is  150  yards 
ir«  width.  The  other,  called  the  Holstein,  runs  a  course  of  200 
miles,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  of  twenty- five  tons  upwards  of 
100  miles.  It  has  several  branches,  the  most  considerable  of 
which  are  Watauga  and  French  Broad  river.  The  Hiwassec, 
Chickomago,  and  other  streams,  run  into  the  Tennessee  from 
the  northern  parts  of  Georgia.  The  Elk,  and  other  streams, 
run  from  the  southern  parts  of  Tennessee  through  the  Alibama 
territory  to  the  Mussel  Shoals.  Duck  river,  which  enters  a  little 
above  the  46th  degree,  running  a  north-west  course,  is  boatable 
90  miles  from  its  outlet,  near  which  it  receives  a  very  considera- 
ble branch,  called  BuflFaio  river,  running  in  a  northerly  direction. 
The  Cumberland  river,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  in  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  Kentucky,  traverses  the  middle  parts  of 
Tennessee  in  its  long  and  irregular  course  to  the  Ohio,  with 
which  it  unites  in  the  western  corner  of  the  state  of  Kentueky, 
ten  or  twelve  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tennesse«« 
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This  river  is  navigable  for  boats  of  twenty  tons  burthen  to  Nash- 
viHe,  situated  on  its  Houthcrn  bend,  and  small  craft  ascend  IjO 
miles  higher.  Before  the  establishment  of  steam- boats,  the 
voyage  from  New  Orleans  to  Nashville  required  about  sixty  days. 
A  number  of  small  streams  run  into  the  Cumberland  on  the 
southern  side.  The  western  parts  of  Tennessee  are  watered  by 
several  short  streams  which  run  a  westerly  course  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Forked  Deer  river,  the  Chickasaw,  the  Obiun,  and 
Reel  foot. 

Minerals. — Iron  ore  in  great  abundance  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Cumberland  river,  and  in  the  districts  of  Washington  and 
Hamilton.  Lead  ore  abounds  in  French  Broad  river,  and  gives 
75  per  cent,  of  metal.  Ore  of  Copperas,  (sulphate  of  iron,)  in 
great  plenty  in  Warren  county,  in  West  Tennessee.  There  are 
rocks  which  furnish  millstones  of  a  tolerable  good  quality.  Slate 
is  found  in  West  Tennessee.  Two  large  beds  of  Gypsum  have 
lately  been  discovered  in  Ovaton  county,  80  west  of  Nashville, 
near  Cumberland  river.  Limestone  in  many  parts  forms  the  bed 
on  which  the  vegetable  soil  reposes.  Allum  exists  in  the  county 
of  Warren.  Nitre  in  great  plenty  in  the  caverns  or  subterrane- 
ous places,  some  of  which  are  of  gre^.t  extent. 

Constitution. — The  legislative  powrr  is  vested  in  a  general  as- 
sembly, consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
elected  by  the  freeholders,  for  the  term  of  two  years.  Every 
freeman,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in  the  state 
six  months  preceding  the  election,  is  entitled  to  vote.  No  person 
is  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  general  assembly,  unless  he  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  proprietor  of  200  acres  of  land  in  the  county 
in  which  he  votes,  and  has  resided  three  years  in  the  state,  and 
a  year  in  the  county,  immediately  preceding  the  election.  Mi- 
nisters of  the  gospel,  and  persons  holding  offices  under  Ihe  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  cannot  be  elected  members  of  the 
general  assembly.  The  number  of  representatives,  to  be  fixed 
once  in  seven  years  by  the  legislature,  is  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
six,  until  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants  be  40,000,  after 
which  they  may  be  increased  to  forty.  The  senators  are  chosen 
by  districts,  each  containing  such  a  number  of  taxable  inhabi- 
tants as  shall  be  entitled  to  elect  not  more  than  three  members. 
The  numbers  of  senators  can  never  be  less  than  one-third,  nor 
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more  than  one  half  the  number  of  representatives.  Each  house 
chooses  its  own  officers,  and  elects  its  own  members,  and  the 
doors  are  kept  open  during  all  their  sittings.  Bills  may  originate 
in  either  house,  subject  to  amendment,  alteration,  or  rejection, 
in  the  other.  Impeachments  originate  with  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  arc  tried  by  the  senate,  and  the  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  whole  house  is  necessary  to  convic- 
tion. All  civil  officers  are  liable  to  impeachment  for  misdemea- 
nour in  office.  Members  cannot  be  questioned  elsewhere  for 
any-  thing  said  in  the  house ;  and  in  going  to,  and  returning 
therefrom,  they  are  privileged  from  arrest,  except  in  cases  of 
treason  or  felony.  The  constitutior,  may  be  revised,  amended, 
or  changed,  by  the  vote  of  two-tltiids  ot  the  general  assembly, 
In  conjunction  with  a  convention  as  numerous  as  this  body,  and 
chosen  by  the  electors  in  the  same  manner. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  chosen  by 
the  electors,  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  is  not  capable  of 
holding  office  more  than  six  years  out  of  eight.  The  candidate 
must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  proprietor  of  a  freehold  estate  of 
500  acres  of  land,  and  a  citizen  or  inhabitant  of  the  state  four 
years  immediately  preceding  his  election,  unless  absent  on  public 
business.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  navy,  and 
militia,  except  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment.  In  the  event  of  death,  resignation,  or 
removal  from  office,  the  place  is  filled  ad  interim  by  the  speaker 
of  the  senate.  No  person  who  denies  the  being  of  a  God,  or  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  can  hold  an  office  in 
the  civil  service. 

Religion.-^Thc  religious  denominations  in  this  state  are  Pres- 
byterians, Baptists,  Roman  Catholics,  Protestants,  Episcopali- 
ans, and  Methodists.  According  to  the  report  of  the  general 
convention  of  Baptists,  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  May  1817}  the 
numbes  of  their  churches  in  Tennessee  was  169,  of  members 
9704. 

Jgricultur€.-~'The  agricultural  productions  are  the  same  as  ia 
Kentucky,  with  the  exception  of  cotton,  which,  in  the  western 
parts,  forms  a  staple  commodity.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
buck-wheat,  Indian  corn,  flax,  hemp,  tobkcco,  indigo,  rice,  and 
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cotton,  thrive  here  luxuriantly.  The  limestone  lands,  which  are 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  are  in  many  parts  deBcient 
ill  water,  which  escapes  through  fissures  in  the  beds  of  the 
streams.  Lands  of  the  first  and  second  (juality  produce  Indian 
corn  and  hemp,  but  for  wheat  the  soil  is  too  rich,  unless  redu- 
ced by  two  or  three  crops  of  maize,  hemp,  tobacco,  or  cotton. 
The  third  quality  bears  every  kind  of  grain  which  is  cultivated 
on  the  dry  grounds  of  the  Atlantic  States.  On  Cumberland  river, 
the  common  produce  of  Indian  corn  is  from  sixty  to  seventy 
bushels.  That  of  cotton  is  usually  800  pounds  to  the  acre. 
Fruit  trees  succeed  extremely.  The  farmers  in  Upper  Tennessee 
grow  little  artificial  grass,  but  they  have  potatoes,  carrots,  and 
turnips.  They  have  generally  each  a  herd  of  pigs,  which  roves 
tlirough  the  woods  with  the  cows ;  and  the  latter  have  a  bell 
strapped  round  their  necks,  as  a  means  of  finding  them. 

Manufactures, — The  legislature  has  granted  premiums  for 
domestic  manufactures,  with  which  fcur-hfths  of  the  people  are 
now  clothed. 

Statement  oftJie  Manufactures  in  1810,  according  to  the  Report 

of  the  Marshal. 

ValWr 
Colt'  n  mills,         .        -        ...         4 
Cotio:  goods  made  in  families,         1,790,504  yards. 
Other  stuffs,        ....        '262,344 

Looms,     ......     17,316  in  number. 

Fulling  mills 

Furnaces, 6  98,077 

Bloomeries, 6  17,799 

Forges, 7  110,438 

^aile^ies,  7  128,830 

Guns, 5,845 

Tanneries, 69  95,077 

Spirits  distilled,     ....    801,245  gallons. 

Paper  mills, 2  15,500 

Copperas. 50,600  lbs.  6,360 

Glauber  salts,      .....      591  148 

Cables  and  cordagei,     ...  4,435 

Gunpowder,        ....         44,373 

Maple  sugar,"        ....   162,340  16,234 

Saltpetre,  ....       144,895  21,293 


*  Sugar  is  procured  with  so  much  ease  from  the  maple,  which  is  very 
abundant  in  Tennessee,  that  it  is  generally  an  object  of  attention  with  far. 
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The  jfross  value  of  manufactures,  excluding  doubtful  articles, 
wan  .'},(>  1 1,021)  dollars.  I'he  doubtful  articles,  consisting  of  ma- 
ple sugar  and  sultfietre,  amounted  to  ii}),47«J  dollars. 

Connncri'c. —  J'he  exports  consist  of  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp, 
horses,  live  cattlo,  Indian  corn,  pork,  fowls,  potatoes,  flour, 
saltpetre,  flax,  deer  skins,  ginseng,  lumber,  iron.  The  great 
staple  productions  are  saltpetre,  tobacco,  cotton,  hogs,  and 
cattle.  The  imports  cojisist  chiefly  of  dry  goods  and  grocc- 
lies  imported  in  waggons  to  East  Tennessee  from  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  and  to  West  Tennessee  by  land  to  Pittsburgh, 
down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Cumberland  river.  Orleans  sugar, 
and  some  articles  of  groceries,  are  imported  thence  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi :  the  freight  was  5  J  dollars  per  hundred  weiglit  by  com- 
mon boats,  but  it  is  probably  reduced  since  steam-boats  were 
established.  Nashville,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cum- 
berland river,  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  with  a  population  of 
800  inhabitants,  has  twenty- seven  mercnnttle  stores.  The  great 
channel  of  trade  is  the  Mississippi,  and  New  Orleans  the  p^ace 
of  deposit.  Other  channels  of  shorter  communication  with  the 
Mobile  tide  water  have  been  projected  j  between  the  Hudassee 
and  Coosee  rivers  for  the  country  of  East  Tennessee,  and  betweei) 
the  Occachiippo  and  Tombcckby  for  West  Tennessee, 


XORTH  CAROIJNA. 

Situation  and  BoiDidaries.—^North  Carolina  is  situated  be- 
tween 33®  50'  and  30''  30'  north  latitude,  and  between  1"  east 
and  7®  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  west  by  Tennessee  ;  north  by  Vir- 


mers.  A  farmer  and  his  family  can  make  1400  or  1600  weight  in  a  ceason, 
worth  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  It  is  common  at  the  tea-iable, 
generally  in  a  rough  state,  but  by  refining,  can  be  made  equal  to  the  finest 
lump  sugar.  The  sap  runs  most  in  frosty  weather  {  and  a  tree  in  a  good  sea- 
son will  yield  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  gallons  of  sap.  From  500  trees 
2000  pounds  of  good  maple  biigar  can  be  obtained ;  and  the  whole  can  be  done 
by  one  man  and  three  or  four  boys.— Palmer's  Travels,  p.  123. 
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piii.i ;  and  south,  by  South  Carolina.  Its  greatest  extent,  from 
fast  to  west,  is  4.'U)  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  11)0.  The 
extent  of  the  sea  coast  is  I'iOO  miles,  along  which  the  main  land 
is  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a  sound,  formed  l>y  a  sandy  hank| 
extending  100  miles  in  length,  and  about  one  in  breadth. 

/Irvn  — .')(),r)0()  s(|uare  miles. 

Aspect  of  the  Conntnfj  ami  Nature  of  the  Soil. — To  the  dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  the  country  is  perfectly 
level,  with  a  snndy  or  marshy  soil,  except  along  the  banks  of 
rivers,  where  vegetable  mould,  three  or  tour  feet  in  depth,  affords 
fine  piisture  and  crops,  parti'.ularly  on  the  river  Koanokc.  Some 
of  the  middle  region,  above  the  head  of  tide  water,  is  also  fer- 
tile ;  but  between  the  flul  and  elevated  country  there  is  a  tract 
forty  miles  in  breadth,  consisting  of  small  sand-hills,  interspersed 
with  pitch  pine,  which  is  of  little  value  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  tmrth-western  parts  of  the  state  arc  generally  mountainous, 
to  the  extent  of  140  miles  eastward  from  the  western  boundary. 
The  highest  ridge  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Buncombe  Moun- 
tains. On  the  eastern  side,  between  the  two  great  pieces  of 
water,  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  sound,  there  is  a  swamp  or  marsh, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Alligator  vvamp,  more  than  fifty 
miles  in  length,  and  nearly  thirty  in  breadth.  It  is  intersected 
by  several  streams,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Alligator  river, 
an  arm  of  the  sound,  extending  a  considerable  distance,  in  a 
southern  direction.  The  north-eastern  corner  of  the  state,  above 
the  sound,  is  also  marshy,  and  is  crossed  by  streams  which  de- 
scend from  Drnmmond's  Pond,  just  above  the  northern  line  of 
boundary.  This  piece  of  water,  which  is  several  miles  in  diame- 
ter, contains  fish  of  an  excellent  quality.  In  the  southern  and 
south-western  parts^  there  are  also  extensive  swamps,  the  Dover, 
the  Holly  Shelter,  and  (irecn  swamj)s.  The  last  runs  along 
Waccamaw  lake,  which  has  a  communication  with  the  river  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  supposed  that  the  swamps,  to  the  distance 
of  forty  miles  from  the  coast,  occupy  one  fifth  of  the  surface. 
Several  of  them  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  diameter. 

Tewpiralure. — The  temperature  of  this  state  is  similar  to  that 

of  South  Carolina.     In  both  there  is  a  regular  gradation  of  heat 

as  vou  advance  to  the  southward.    The  winter  is  mild ;  the  sum* 

mer  iiot  and  sultry;  the  autumn  is  pleasant.   Vegetation  issome- 
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what  earlier  than  in  Virginia,  but  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  fli^ 
frosts.  The  changes  of  temperature  are  sudden  and  frequent ;  a 
very  cold  night  is  often  succeeded  by  an  intensely  hot  day.  In 
the  hilly  and  mountainous  parts,  the  climate  is  mild  and  healthy; 
neither  the  cold  of  winter  nor  the  heat  of  summer  is  disagreeable; 
but  in  the  low  country,  and  along  all  the  southern  sea  coast,  the 
miasms  are  injurious,  particularly  in  the  season  of  autumn. 
Snow  falls  but  seldom,  and  in  small  quantity,  nor  does  it  lie 
more  than  a  few  days.  F^iost  is  never  felt  before  the  middle  of 
October,  nor  after  the  1st  of  April.  There  is  a  great  difference 
of  temperature,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  between  the  mari- 
time and  mountainous  parts.  In  summer,  the  heat  is  moderated 
by  cool  breezes  throughout  all  the  hilly  country,  which  commen- 
ces  from  100  to  150  miles  from  the  sea;  and  the  climate  of  the 
mountains  is  as  temperate  and  healthy  as  in  most  parts  of  the 
American  territory. 

J^fmeraJs. —  Iron  ore  exists  in  great  abundance  throughout  the 
mountainous  district.     Gold  ore  is  found  in  the  sands  and  gra- 
velly beds  of  streams,   in   Cabarrus  county,  near  Rocky  river 
meadow,  and  Long  creek  j  but  a  bushel  of  sand  yields  but  half  a 
dollar's  worth  of  gold.    Small  fragments  of  from  four  to  fourteen 
pennyweights  have  been  sometimes  discovered ;  and  a  piece  of  a 
pound  weight  was  found,  in   1S09,  in  a  corn  field,  in  Ansou 
county.     Cobalt,   combined  with   arsenic,  exists  in  Buncombe 
county,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  near  Mackeysville.    Lime- 
stone.— A  ridge  of  calcareous  stone  extends  across  the  state  in  a 
south- westwardly  direction,  crossing  Dan  river  to  the  westward 
of  the  Sawratown,  and  the  Yadkin,  about  fifty  miles  north-west 
from  Salisbury;  none  is  visible  to  the  east  of  this  ridge.     Clay, 
resembling  fuiler^s  earth,  is  found  near  the  subterranean  wall  in 
the  county  of  Rowan.     It  is  employed  as  a  cement  for  the  con- 
struction of  chimneys,  and  is  very -durable. 

Population — The  number  of  taxables  (white  males  of  IG 
years,  slaves,  negroes,  mulattocs,  or  Indians,  male  and  female, 
of  12  years  of  age,  and  upwards)  was,  in  167(),  1400;  in  1694, 
787;  in  1717,  2000. 

Manners  am>  Character. — The  western  parts,  between  the 
Catawba  and  Yadkin  rivers,  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  emigrants 
trom  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  the  descendants  of  others  from 
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Pennsylvania.  The  inhabitants  of  the  state  in  general  are  chicHy 
planters,  who  live  on  their  plantations  at  the  distance  of  from 
(iiic  to  two  or  three  miles  from  each  other.  Marriage  is  con- 
tracted at  a  very  early  age.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Morse,  that 
there  are  grandmothers  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven.  The  North  Carolinians  hav?  been  accused  of  leading  an 
idle  and  dissipated  life,  of  being  addicted  to  spirituous  liquors, 
gambling,  horse-racing,  cock-figliting,  boxing,  and  gouging. 
This  character  is  probably  much  overchurged,  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  applicable  to  the  mass  of  the  population  at  pre- 
sent. I'he  progressive  refinement  of  manners  has  raised  the 
present  race  of  Carolinians  above  many  of  the  rude  practices  of 
their  ancestors.  The  great  cause  of  the  early  misfortunes  of  this 
state  may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  education,  and  the  abuse  of 
spirituous  liquors. 

Diseases. — In  the  eastern  parts,  near  the  sea  coast,  inter- 
mitting and  bilious  fever  prevails  in  August,  September,  and 
October;  pleurisies  and  peripneumonies  in  winter,  though  this 
season  is  otherwise  healthy.  Dr.  Williamson  observes,  **that 
this  unhealthy  character  of  the  climate  is  only  applicable  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  where  intermitting  fevers  are  frequent 
ill  summer  and  autumn,  occasioned  by  the  exhalations  of  stag- 
nant water  or  putrid  vegetables ;  and  fevers  with  inflammatory 
symptoms,  and  putrid  tendency,  sometimes  prevail  in  winter, 
after  recent  cultivation  and  clearing  of  the  surface.  A  warm 
season,  followed  by  drought,  often  produces  an  epidemical  dy- 
sentery;  but  the  western  parts  are  healthy,  as  is  proved  by  the 
great  increase  of  population.  According  to  the  census  of  1791, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  exceeded 
the  number  under  sixteen  in  all  the  northern  and  middle  states, 
including  Maryland ;  but  in  the  southern  states,  the  number 
above  sixteen  was  less,  and  the  difference  was  greater  in  North 
Carolina  than  in  any  other  state,  except  Kentucky."  This,  Dr. 
Williamson  attributes  to  the  combined  effect  of  early  marriage 
and  a  good  climate. 

(Jomtitution. — The  plan  of  government  was  formed  in  1776 
(ISth  December)  by  a  provincial  congress  assembled  at  Halifax. 
The  senate  is  composed  of  representatives,  one  for  each  county, 
annually  chosen  by  ballot.     The  House  of  Commons  consists 
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of  two  representatives  for  each  county,  and  one  for  each  of  six 
towns,  chosen  in  the  same  manner.     A  member  of  the  senate 
must  have  resided  a  year  immediately  preceding  the  election  in 
the  county  in  which  he  is  chosen,  and  must  possess  300  acres  of 
lam!  in  fee.     A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  must  have 
resided  a  year  in  the  county  in  which  he  is  chosen,  where  he 
must  also  be  proprietor  of  100  acres  of  land  in  fee,,  or  for  the 
term  of  his  own  life.    The  electors  of  the  senators  must  be  free- 
men of  twenty- one  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  state 
twelve  months  preceding  the  election,  and  possess  a  freehold 
within  the  county  of  fifty  acres  of  land.     The  electors  of  the 
members  of  the  House  of   Commons  must  also  be  freemen, 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  have  paid  public  taxes,  and  been 
inhabitants  of  the  state  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the 
election.     The  representatives  of  the  towns  are  chosen  by  free- 
holders who  have  paid  public  taxes,  and  been  inhabitants  therein 
during  twelve  months.   The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  gover- 
nor and  council  of  state,  chosen  by  ballot  by  the  assembly,   'i'he 
governor  is  elected  for  one  year,  and  is  ineligible  to  office  for 
more  than  three  of  six  successive  years.     He  must  be  thirty 
years  of  age,  a  resident  of  the  state  for  more  than  five  years, 
and  a  freeholder  of  lands  and  tenements  above  the  value  of 
ct'lOOO.     He  is  authorized  to  draw  for,  and  to  apply  such  mo- 
nies as  are  voted  by  the  general  assembly  for  the  contingencies 
of  the  government,  for  which  he  is  accountable.     With  the  ad- 
vice of  the  council,  he  may  lay  an  embargo,  not  exceeding  thirty 
days  in  succession  j  he  may  grant  pardons  and  reprieves  in  the 
recess  of  the  general  assembly,  except  when  the  prosecution  is 
instituted  by  tuis  body.    The  council  consists  of  seven  members, 
four  of  whom  is  a  quorum,  and  their  advice  and  proceedings  arc 
entered  in  a  journal,  which  is  authenticated  by  their  signature, 
and,  when  called  for,  laid  before  the  general  assembly.     The 
governor   is     aptain-general   and    commander-in-chief  of   the 
militia.     In  case  of  death  or  absence,  his  place  is  filled  by  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  until  his  return,  or  a  new 
nomination  of  this  body.     Each  house  chooses  its  speaker  and 
other  officers,  passes  judgment  concerning  the  qualifications  and 
election  of  its  members,  sits  by  its  own  adjournments,  and  ad- 
journs jointly  with  the  other  by  ballot.     Neither  house  can  pro- 
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teed  to  business  unless  there  be  present  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  following  persons  are  excluded  from  a  seat  i»  the 
legislature ;  receivers  of  public  money  not  accounted  for,  treasu- 
rers, regular  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  contractors  or  their 
agents,  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  law  or  equity,  and  of 
the  admiralty,  the  secretary  of  state,  clergymen  and  preachers 
of  the  gospel,  infidels,  and  persons  who  deny  the  being  of  a 
God,  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the 
truth  of  the  Protestant  religion,  or  who  hold  principles  incom- 
patible with  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  state.  Foreigners, 
who  settle  in  the  state,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  may 
hold  real  estate,  and,  after  a  year's  residence,  are  considered  as 
fiee  citizens.  Delegates  to  congress  are  annually  chosen  by 
ballot  of  the  general  assembly  j  they  may  be  suspended,  and 
cannot  be  elected  for  more  than  three  years  successively.  The 
treasurers  of  the  state  are  chosen  annually;  the  secretary  for 
three  years. 

Religion. — No  clergyman,  while  he  continues  in  the  exercise 
of  his  pastoral  functions,  can  be  a  member  of  the  legiclature. 
The  e  i  no  privileged  or  established  church ;  every  person  is  at 
Iibert>  low  the  mode  of  worship  he  approves  of.    The  prin- 

cipal '  .j;ous  denominations  are,  Presbyterians,  Moravians, 
Quakers,  Methodists,  and  Baptists.  The  two  last  are  the  most 
numerous.  According  to  the  report  of  the  general  convention  of 
Baptists,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  May  1817,  the  number  of 
churches  was  then  219,  of  members  11,711,  but  from  eighteen 
churches  thi're  was  no  return. 

AsTicidture. —  I'he  climate  of  this  state  is  very  favorable  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  Cattle  and  hogs  run  wild  in  the  woods. 
All  the  different  kinds  of  grain  cultivated  in  the  northern  states 
grow  here  in  perfection.  Indian  corn,  which  grows  well  every 
where,  is  less  productive;  but  it  is  sweeter  and  more  easily  cul- 
tivated. In  the  low  parts  near  the  sea,  where  the  country  is 
inundated  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers,  rice  and  indigo  are 
successfully  cultivated.  The  swampy  land  on  the  south  side  of 
Albemarle  Sound  is  the  most  valuable  for  this  purpose  in  the 
United  States.  The  chief  products  of  the  hilly  country  are 
wheat,  tobacco,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  flax.  Along  the  rivers 
there  are  fine  tracts  of  meadow  l&ud  covered  with  flocks  of  cattle. 
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Wheat  is  cut  in  the  beginning  of  June,  Indian  corn  early  in  Sep- 
tember. Cotton  is  cultivated  and  thrives  on  high  sandy  dry 
places.  The  labor  of  one  man  will  produce  1000  pounds  in  the 
seeds,  or  250  pounds  fit  for  manufacture.  Tobacco  is  raised  in 
places  where  the  soil  is  favorable  to  its  growth.  An  insect  of 
the  curcolio  genus  devours  the  feeds  of  the  wheat  in  the  ear 
before  it  is  ripe.  A  species  of  grasshopper,  known  by  the  name 
of  locust,  appears  at  intervals  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  In 
June  1816  they  were  so  numerous  that  their  noise  rendered  the 
sound  of  the  coW-bell  inaudible  at  the  distance  of  200  yards. 
The  crops  of,  Indian  corn  are  exposed  to  injury  from  the  wood- 
peckers which  frecjuent  the  neighbourhood  of  villages  and  plan- 
tations. There  are  two  species  of  them,  the  one  with  a  white 
bill,  black  body,  and  a  fine  tuif  of  white  feathers,  the  other 
with  a  head  and  neck  of  a  red  color,  with  black  bellv  and  winss, 
and  a  white  stripe  below.  An  agricultural  association  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  plantations  on  certain 
parts  of  the  Alligator  swamp,  which  are  found  to  surpass  all 
other  lands  of  the  state  in  strength  and  richness.  No  lands  can 
be  purchased  from  the  Indian  natives  but  on  behalf  of  the  public, 
by  authority  of  the  general  assembly. 

Commerce. — In  the  year  1753  the  exports  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  cf  80,000  sterling,  and  a  number  of  articles  werfe  omit- 
ted. (See  Account  of  Iluropean  Settlements,  Vol.  II.  p.  260.) 
The  ports  of  entry  are  six  in  number,  Edenton,  Cambden, 
Washington,  NeV^bern,  Wilmington,  and  Plymouth.  The  ave- 
rage exports  for  1785,  and  three  succeeding  years,  were  nearly 
as  follows : 

Shingles quantity,  20,000,000 

Staves  and  heading, 2,000,000 

Boards  and  scantling,  .        -        -        -         feet,  5,000,000 

Tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,      ...         barrels,     100,000 

In  1787,  from  the  port  of  Edenton  alone, 

Indiancorn,        ..----        bushels,  134,107 

Peas,       , do.         8,924 

Herrings, barrels,     5,.328 

Bacon,  wheat,  skins,  furs,  tobacco,  snake-root,  bees-wax. 

The  exports  consist  of  live  cattle,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine, 
lumber,  Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  pork,  lard,  tallow, 
bees-wax,  myrtle  wax,  ginseng,  and  medicinal  roots  and  plant*; 
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a  great  portion  of  which  is  sent  to  the  markets  of  South  Ca-> 
roliiia,  (ieorgia,  and  Virginia.  In  1805  the  direct  exports 
amoutjted  to  779,903  dollars;  in  1810,  to  403,949  dollars,  of 
which  40I,4()5  were  of  domestic,  and  2484  of  foreign  produce. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


■Sitantion  and  Boundaries. — This  state  is  situated  hetween  82" 
and  3.1"  8'  north  latitude,  and  between  1"  24'  and  ()«  lO*  west 
longitude  from  Washington,  On  the  east  it  extends  along  the 
coast  of  the  Atlantic  170  miles.  On  the  south- west  and  west  it 
is  separated  from  Georgia  by  the  Savannah  and  'I'ugelo  rivers ; 
t,n  the  north  and  north-east  it  is  bounded  by  North  Carolina ; 
and  on  north-west  by  Tennessee.  Its  length,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Santee  on  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Apalachian  Mountains 
on  the  north-west  angle,  is  about  340  mile?. 

yJrca. — 24,080  square  niiles,  of  which  9570  lie  above  the  falls 
of  the  rivers,  and  14,510  between  the  falls  aiid  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Aspect  of  the  Counti-yj  and  ISatttre  of  the  Soi^. —Different 
ranges  of  finely  wooded  mountains,  known  by  the  names  of  Ta- 
ble, Oolenoy,  Occonee,  Paris,  the  Glassey,  Hogback,  Tryon, 
and  King's  Mountains,  traverse  this  country,  passing  through 
the  districts  of  Pendleton,  Greenville,  Spartanburg,  and  York. 
The  Table  mountain  in  Pendleton  district  is  elevated  31C8  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  4300  above  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  j  the  Oolenoy  mountain  is  supposed  to  have  a 
still  greater  elevation.  From  the  sea-shore,  to  the  distance  of 
eighty  miles  within  land,  the  country  is  a  uniform  plain,  with  a 
gentle  ascent  of  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  it  has 
been  much  stripped  of  the  fine  trees  which  covered  it,  at  the 
arrival  of  the  first  European  settlers.  From  the  extremity  of 
this  plain,  it  gradually  rises  into  hills.  The  soil  varies  greatly, 
and  four  kinds  are  distinctly  marked.  1.  The  pitte  barren, 
which  is  generally  light  and  sandy,  and  of  little  value  except  for 
the  wood  which  it  produces,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
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2.  Savannahs  or  tracts  of  low  land,  from  fifty  to  sixty  acres  in 
extent,  without  stones  or  timber,  or  any  vegetable  production, 
except  wild  flowers  and  a  coarse  herbage.  3.  Morasses  and  low 
grounds,  along  the  borders  of  rivers.  4.  The  high  lands  or  more 
elevated  region.  The  soil  of  the  upper  country  is  a  dark  and 
fertile  mould,  that  along  the  borders  of  rivers  is  also  very  fertile ; 
but  some  of  the  richest  parts  are  subject  to  inundation  from  the 
Ist  of  October  to  the  middle  of  May,  and  consequently  unfit  for 
the  culture  of  corn  or  cotton.  The  pine  land  occupies  the 
greatest  portion  of  surface,  but  is  often  intersected  by  narrow 
slips  of  oak  land  which  extend  along  the  rivers,  creeks,  or 
marshes.  A  chain  of  sandy  hills  from  twenty  to  forty  miles  in 
breadth,  stretches  from  the  river  Savannah  to  the  upper  part  of 
Pcdee  river,  and  to  North  Carolina. 

Temperature. — 'I'hroughout  the  whole  extent  of  low  country 
the  heat  of  summer  is  intense,  and  after  the  heavy  rains  of  July 
and  August,  the  air  is  .loaded  with  noxious  vapors,  which  gene- 
rate bilious  fevers  and  other  diseases.  The  climate  is  liable  to 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  much  greater  than  in  the  tro- 
pical countries.  From  the  year  1791  to  \79H,  the  thermometer 
never  rose  above  93*  nor  fell  below  17".  The  difference  be- 
tween the  mildest  and  hottest  summer  is  about  7°',  and  between 
the  mildest  and  severest  winter  17**.  The  winter  is  remarkably 
mild ;  snow  seldom  falls  near  the  sea ;  and  as  it  is  never  to  a 
greater  depth  than  one  or  two  inches,  it  is  soon  dissolved  by  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun ;  but  in  t!ie  upper  country  it  is  sometimes 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep. 

Population. — 'I'he  increase  of  whites,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  was  17,946,  or  nine  and  one-seventh  per  cent.;  of  blacks, 
51,583,  or  thirty-four  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  proportion  of 
blacks  to  whites  is  nearly  as  twenty  to  twenty-one.  By  the  last 
census  it  appears  that  there  were  of  white  persons — 


Under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
Between  sixteen  and  forty-five. 
Above  forty-five,  -        .        - 


Males. 

Females. 

56,862 

54,1 '26 

41.421 

39,562 

11,304 

10,926 

Total,     109,587       104,6:1 

Diseases. — All  the  low  country  along  the  sea- coast,  and  to 
the  distance  of  eighty  »...    3  in  the  interior,  is  liable  to  bilious 
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Riid  intermitting  fever  during  the  three  months  of  autumn.  Thi« 
is  owing  partly  to  tlie  inundation  of  the  rice  lands,  and  partly  to 
the  exhalations  of  marshy  places.  During  this  season^  no  white 
<)crvants  can  be  induced  to  share  the  labor  of  the  slave,  and  it  is 
even  difficult  to  procure  overseers.  The  atmosphere  is  unhealthy 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  commencement  of  frost.  The 
rich  inhabitants,  to  avoid  the  danger,  go  to  the  northern  states, 
to  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York ;  but  this  temporary  emigration 
is  both  inconvenient  and  expensive,  and  one  cannot  but  wonder 
why  the  mountainous  par's  of  South  Carolina,  equally  healthy, 
and  more  picturesque,  !;  -i  .  been  made  the  place  of  fashion- 
able retreat. 

Manners  and  Character. — The  Carolinians  v.  .  distinguished 
by  their  elegant  manners,  their  politeness  and  hospitality  to 
strangers.  Travellers,  with  or  without  letters  of  introduction, 
tire  always  well  received  at  the  platitations  of  private  gentlemen. 
The  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors  is  increased  by  the  influence  of 
a  warm  climate,  and  by  the  want  of  occupation;  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  contract  debts  is  encouraged  by  the  puculiar  privileges 
which  insolvent  debtors  enjoy.  When  arrested,  they  are  allowed 
to  live  at  large  in  a  privileged  part  of  the  city,  on  giving  security 
to  remain  there ;  and  on  petition,  and  a  surrender  of  all  their 
effects  to  their  creditors,  they  regain  their  liberty,  without  being 
subject  to  any  clain^  on  their  future  earnings. 

Consiitutionf  or  Form  of  Government. — In  the  year  1776, 
(26th  March,)  a  fo,  m  of  government  was  agreed  to,  by  the  pro- 
vincial congress  of  South  Carolina,  till  an  accommodation  should 
take  place  between  Great  Britain  and  America ;  but  after  the 
declaration  of  the  continental  congress  in  the  same  year,  (4th 
July,)  an  act  was  passed,  19ih  March  1778,  for  establishing  a 
constitution  adapted  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  the  state 
was  placed.  This  resolution  was  carried  into  effect,  in  June 
1700.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house 
of  representatives,  which  united  form  the  general  assembly.  The 
senators,  forty-three  in  number,  are  elected  by  ballot,  for  the 
term  of  four  years ;  but  half  the  number  vacate  their  seats  every 
tAvo  years.  A  senator  must  be  a  free  white  man,  thirty  years  of 
age,  a  resident  in  the  state  five  years  immediately  preceding  his 
election,  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate  of  300  pounds  currency, 
28. — VOL.  II.  U 
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clear  of  dei>t,  and.  it'  a  nnn-rcsidcnt  in  the  election  district,  In 
the  value  of  i'l(M)0  sterling. 

The  representatives,  a  hundred  and  twenty- four  in  number, 
nre  chosen  for  two  years  5  a  representative  must  he  a  free  whjte 
man,  twenty-one  years  of  a;,<',  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate  of 
150  pounds,  or  of  a  settled  estate  of  dOO  acres  of  land,  and  ten 
negroes;  or  of  500  pounds,  if  a  non-resident  in  the  election  dis- 
trict. The  electors,  both  of  senators  and  representatives,  must 
be  free  white  men,  of  t went'- one  years,  citizens  of  the  state, 
(paupers,  non-commissioned  oHicers,  and  private  soldiers  except- 
ed,) who  have  resided  therein  six  months  previous  to  the  day  of 
election ;  proprietors  of  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land,  or  a 
term  lot,  of  which  they  have  been  regularly  seised,  and  possessed 
six  months  before  the  election.  These  were  o'  iginally  the  quali- 
fications of  electors,  but,  by  the  free  suffrage  bill,  (as  it  was 
called,)  passed  since  the  framing  of  the  constitution,  every  free 
white  man,  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  resided  six  months  in 
the  state,  has  the  right  of  voting. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governo  .cted  by  the 
legislature  for  two  years,  who  n)u&t  be  thirty  years  of  age,  a 
citizen  of  and  resident  in  the  state  ten  years  previous  to  his  elec- 
tion, and  possessed  of  a  settled  estate  of  ^'1500  sterling  in  his 
own  right.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of  the 
state,  both  by  sea  and  by  land.  Revenue  bills  originate  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  subject  to  amendment,  alteration,  or 
rejection,  by  the  senate.  All  other  bills  may  originate  in  either 
house,  and  may  be  amended,  altered,  or  rejected,  by  the  other. 
No  convention  can  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
constitution,  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature.  All  public  oilicers  are  liable  to  impeach- 
ment for  misbehaviour  in  office.  'J  he  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  secretary  of  state,  surveyor-general,  and  sheriffs,  hold 
their  offices  for  four  years,  and  are  not  eligible  for  the  four  suc- 
ceeding years. 

HeUgio7i. — The  Episcopalians  have  ten  churches  in  this  state, 
(three  of  which  are  in  Charleston,)  with  a  bishop  and  fifteen 
clergymen.  Of  the  Presbyterians,  there  are  five  [)resbyteries,  one 
at  Charleston,  consistiug  of  five  churches ;  two  in  the  western 
partSj  consisting  of  more  than  twenty  ministers^  but  including 
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sixty  congregations ;  a  fourth  cntnprelieiuls  several  chinches  in 
Cieorgia,  and  the  lower  parts  of  Carohna ;  a  fifth,  a  presbytery 
of  sccedcrs  of  nine  ministers,  hut  embracing  twenty- two  con- 
gregations. 'I'he  Baptists  have  five  associations,  et)nsisting  of 
100  ministers,  130  churches,  10,500  communicants,  and  7'>,000 
adherctits.  According  to  the  report  of  the  general  convention  of 
Baptists,  held  in  Philadelphia  in  May  1S17,  the  number  of  their 
churches  was  then  16f),  of  members  11,00.'?.  The  Independents, 
or  Congregationallsts,  have  seven  churches  and  six  ministers. 
The  Methodists  have  200  churches,  or  places  for  public  worship, 
yO  local  preachers,  and  20  travelling  preachers  who  preach  an- 
nually 18,000  times.  The  local  preachers  receive  no  salary  or 
compensation.  The  amiual  expenses  amount  only  to  2080  dol- 
lars. The  construction  of  each  church,  or  place  of  meeting, 
averages  135  dollars.  In  the  upper  country  clergymen  have  from 
400  to  000  dollars  a  year.  There  is  a  Jewish  Synagogue  at 
Charleston,  consisting  of  about  500  Jews,  who  furnished  a  volun- 
teer corps  of  sixty  men  for  the  defence  of  the  country  during  the 
late  war.  The  other  sects  are  Roman  Catholics,  Quakers,  Ger- 
man and  French  Protestants.  It  is  stated  in  Mr.  Beecher's  ad- 
dress, that  there  are  but  thirty-six  regular  clergymen  in  the 
whole  state,  while  the  population  would  require  3/0,  The  Me- 
thodists are  remarkably  active,  and  are  daily  increasing  in  num- 
bers. It  is  stated,  that  they  have  produced  a  great  reformation 
in  the  habits  of  the  people  of  the  lower  country.  Drunkenness 
is  less  frequent,  and  the  disgraceful  practice  of  fighting  and 
gouging  has  nearly  ceased. 

There  is  a  society  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
Episcopal  clergymen,  and  another  for  those  of  clergymen  of  the 
Independent  church.  Into  both  these  societies  laymen  are  ad- 
mitted as  members.  The  presbytery  of  Charleston  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1790  for  the  same  piirpose.  The  Methodists  have  a 
common  fund  for  supporting  their  preachers  and  their  children. 

Slaves. — Slavery,  to  the  reproach  of  this  state  ftill  continues 
to  be  the  portion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  black  population :  it 
is  true  that  laws  have  been  passed  for  the  protection  of  this  much 
injured  race  of  men  ;  but  these  laws  must  ever  be  inefficient  so 
long  as  they  are  considered  in  the  light  of  property,  to  be  subject 
of  barter  like  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
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Agriculture. — It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  abandon  ili^ 
culture  when  the  soil  soemed  exhausted,  and  the  fence  in  a  state 
of  decay ;  but  of  lute  years  agriculture  haa  become  an  object  ot 
considerable  attention,  and  the  produce  has  been  greatly  increaii- 
cd,  by  the  applicatiiui  of  the  chaff  of  rice  and  other  manure. 
The  soil  iii  improved,  or  kept  in  a  gooc  condition,  by  a!tf  matt 
crops  of  corn  an<l  cotton.  Pease  are  sowed  between  the  rows  of 
the  former,  in  the  time  of  the  lust  hoeing,  and  covered  when  in 
blossom.  The  next  year  the  cotton  is  planted  on  this  bed,  the 
seed  of  which  affords  manure  for  the  following  crop.  The  agri- 
cultural productions  arc  cotton,  rice,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  &c.  In  the  low  country  cotton  and  rice  arc 
cultivated  for  exportation ;  and  Indian  corn,  cow  peaA,  and  sweet 
potatoes,  for  the  consumption  of  the  workmen  of  each  establish- 
ment. 

Commerce, — About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
rice  became  an  article  of  export,  and  negroes  were  imported  for 
its  culture.     The  list  exports  was  soon  increased  by  other  arti- 
cles; indigo  from   1747,  tobacco  from   1782,  and  cotton  from 
1792.     In    1800,   the   exports  had  increased  to  the  value  ot 
14,304,045  dollars.     During  the  first  106  years  of  colonial  go- 
vernment,  all  the  trade  centered  in  Great  Britain  and  its  depen- 
dencies, with  the  exception  of  rice,  which,  by  special  act  of  Par 
liament,  was  exported  to  Cape  Finisterre.  Soon  after  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  vessels  were  fitted  out  by  diffcient  merchants 
for  the  Dutch  and  French  West  India  Islands ;  and  so  great  were 
the  profits  in  1776  and  1777,  that  the  safe  arrival  of  two  ves- 
sels indemnified  for  the  loss  of  one.   The  merchants  of  Charles- 
ton, after  the  peace  of  1783,  extended  their  commerce  to  the  Me- 
diterranean, Germany,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Madeira,   and 
Russia;  but  only  one  vessel  had  been  fitted  out  for  the  East 
Indies  anterior  to  the  year  1809.     The  great  articles  of  export 
are  cotton,  rice,   and  tobacco,   which  are  sent  to  the  northern 
states,  or  to  Europe.     The  imports  consist  of  British  manufac- 
tured goods  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  wines  from 
France.    In  l80l,  the  exports  amounted  to  14,304,045  dollars; 
in  1804,  to  7,451,616  dollars;  in  l8lO,  to  5,290,614  dollars; 
in    l8il,  to  4,861,279  dollars.     The  shipping,  in    i8lO,  was 
about  53^000  tons.   The  export  of  produce  from  Charleston,  the 
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great  place  of  trade,  from  the  Ist  of  October  181.)  to  the  3 1st 
of  March  18I(>,  was  as  follows:  Rice,  (il,.")7S  tierccsj  cotton^  Sea 
Island,  9.)27  bales;  Upland,  4(),fK)l  bales. 


GEORGIA. 

Situation  nyid  Boutularks. — This  state  is  situated  between 
30"  42'  and  35»  north  latitude,  and  between  -I*  and  !)'  of  ^vc^t 
longitude,  from  Wsishington.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Tennessee,  south  by  Florida,  east  by  South  Carolini;  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  west  by  the  Alibama  territory.  Its  length, 
from  north  to  south,  is  290  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  about 
250. 

jlrea  about  02,000  s(iuare  miles. 

A<fpect  of  the  Conntryy  and  Nature  of  the  Soil. — From  the 
sea-coast  to  the  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  the 
country  is  a  level  plain,  the  soil  a  sandy  loam,  and  covered  with 
pine,  except  in  the  morasses  and  places  occasionally  inundated 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers,  where  it  is  rich,  and  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  most  agricultural  productions,  particularly  rice. 
Beyond  this  plain  the  surface  rises  into  pleasant  waving  hills, 
which  stretch  backwards  till  they  unite  with  the  chain  of  Apala- 
chian  mountains.  Cunawhce  mountain,  in  Franklin  county, 
about  sixty  miles  from  the  northern  boundary,  is  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Blue  ridge,  and  is  elevated  l.b00  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  undulating  hilly  tract,  which  extends  about 
100  miles  in  breadth,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States, 
especially  on  the  river  Savannah  and  its  western  and  north-west- 
ern branches,  the  soil  consisting  of  a  deep  black  loam,  from 
twelve  to  twenty  inches  deep,  apparently  formed  from  the  de- 
composition of  vegetables,  with  a  reddish  brown  loam,  four  or 
five  feet  deep  underneath,  both  reposing  on  a  bed  of  rock.  From 
Darien  to  St.  Mary's,  a  distance  of  eighty-five  mites,  the  surface 
is  flat  and  sandy,  producing  no  other  trees  than  the  pine  and 
palmetto,  interspersed  with  marshes  which  are  covered  with 
pines,  cedars,  and  cypresses.      The  soil  of  the  pine  lands,  or 
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piiic  barrens,  is  a  mixture  of  snnci  and  loam,  from  eight  to  twenty 
inehes  in  (!•  pth,  whicii  reposes  on  a  stratum  of  clay. 

'Jcmperdlnrv. —  I'he  climate,  in  general,  is  somewhat  warmir 
than  that  ot  South  Carolina.  All  the  Hat  country  in  moist  aii<l 
unhealthy.  The  etfluvia  of  rice  swamps  and  stagnant  waters  inc 
extremely  injurious  to  health,  during  the  autumn;  hut  the  hihoiis 
fever,  which  has  almost  annually  prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis,  has  heen  more  owing  to  this  kind  of  culture  than  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate.  The  spring  i«  commcmly 
rainy  ;  the  summer  is  inconstant,  and  suhjcct  to  siorms  of  thun- 
der and  lightning.  'I'he  winter  is  considered  the  most  pleasant 
season  of  the  year.  The  hilly  parts,  at  the  distance  of  200  miles 
from  the  sea,  are  found  to  he  very  agrceahle,  and  favorable  to 
health.  The  winter  is  there  colder;  snow  sometimes  falls  to  the 
depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  Near  the  coast  snow  is  very  uncom- 
mon ;  though  sometimes  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  has  pre- 
vailed. On  the  .')th  of  February  1814,  the  soil  of  Wilmington 
island,  near  Savannah,  was  so  frozen,  tl.at  the  laborer  could  not 
penetrate  it  with  his  hoe.  On  the  2l8t  of  the  same  month  the 
weather  became  so  warm,  that  the  fruit  trees  jjut  forth  their 
buds.  The  range  of  the  theimomcter,  during  winter,  is  fronj 
40**  to  (JO*" ;  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  1st  of  September  it 
fluctuates  between  Jfi"  and  90" ;  but  in  the  hilly  parts  the  tem- 
perature is  much  lower. 

Population. — The  number  of  inhabitants, 

In  1749,  w.ts       0,000,  iiiel.iclns  bliu-ks. 

In  1700  8"  Vl«    S^'-*^^**-  29,264 


In  1800, 
la  1810 


102,086 


5  SI  IV  es, 
i  Free  blii 


69,690 
icks,    1,910 


^3A43J   ^  Free  blacks,    1,801 


Increase  of  vrhitts  in  tlie  last  ten  years,  455|  per  cent. :  of  blacks  "I'S". 
According  to  the  lust  enumeration,  ttieie  weic, 

Under  si  jleeD  years  of  age,  ..... 

Between  sixteen  and  forty-five.        .... 
Above  forty-five,  ..---.-- 


Males. 

Femalcj. 

3{),953 

37,520 

28,407 

'25,81 1 

7,4W 

6,2.33 

Total,    75,845        69,569 
In  May  1817.  the  population  of  Savannah  was  7624. 

Diseases, — In  the  low  country  bilious  and  intermitting  fevers 
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prevuil  clur'mj;  the  moiitlis  of  August  niul  September,  which  i« 
ciIIcmI  the  <tickly  »(>u.ioii  ;  hut  tho^e  who  inhabit  the  more  eievn- 
tcii  |mrts  ar^  exempt  trnm  these  autumnal  maladies,  and  the  rich 
plauten  remove  thitiier  during  their  prevaU'uce.  In  the  autumn 
ol"  1/!^,  the  yellow  fever,  at  Savannah,  carried  off,  in  the  apace 
of  forty-five  days,  eighty-four  inhabitants  out  of  oOOO. 

ConslUiition. — The  constitution,  of  which  the  outlines  were 
drawn  up  in  the  year  177."),  was  only  adopter)  in  17M.  It  was 
amended  in  17^!^  again  revised,  ametided,  and  settled  and  con- 
firmed in  17!'^^  hy  a  general  convention  of  the  representatives  of 
the  state.  The  legislature  consistn  ot  a  scjiate  and  house  of  re- 
presentatives. The  senate  is  elected  aiuiuaily,  and  is  composed 
of  a  member  from  each  county,  chosen  by  the  electors.  A  se- 
nator must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  must  have  been  a 
citi/x'U  of  the  United  States  nine  years,  an  inhabitant  of  Cieorgia 
tlnee  years,  must  possess  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  ot  ">()() 
dollars,  or  taxable  property  in  the  country  to  the  amoujit  of 
1000  dollars.  The  senate  has  the  power  of  trying  all  in.peach- 
ments.  '1  he  house  of  representatives  is  composed  of  members 
chosen  annually  from  all  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  re 
spcctive  numbers  of  free  white  persons,  including  three -ii!<i)s  of 
all  the  people  of  color.  The  smallest  county  has  one  .lemijer; 
counties  with  3000  have  two;  with  7 WO,  three;  with  12,000, 
four.  A  re|)resentative  must  be  twenty- one  years  of  ape,  he 
having  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  an  inha- 
bitant of  Georgia  three  years,  and  of  the  county  for  wl.  ih  he  is 
chosen  one  year  immediately  preceding  his  election  ;  and  he  must 
j)ossess  a  settled  clear  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  2.)0  dollars, 
or  taxable  property  to  the  amount  of  500  dollars,  within  the 
county.  The  house  of  representatives  has  the  power  of  impeaching 
for  crimes  and  misdemeanors  all  persons  wl^^  have  been  or  may 
be  in  office.  The  governor,  wlio  is  chosen  •  y  ;»e  general  assem- 
blv  for  the  term  of  two  years,  must  have  been  twelve  years  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  six  years  an  inhabitant  of  the  state, 
must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  possessed  of  500  acres  of  land 
within  the  state,  and  other  property  to  the  amount  of  4000  dol- 
lars. He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  armv,  navy,  and  militia 
of  the  state.  The  assembly  meets  annually  on  the  second  tues- 
day  in  January. 
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Religion. — Tlicre  is  no  established  religion  in  this  state,  anrf 
»)o  religious  tests  arc  required  from  those  who  hold  public  offices, 
The  different  denonninntions,  in  point  of  nuntbers,  stand  in  the 
following  order :  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Episcopa- 
lians, and  Roman  Catholics.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
general  convention  of  Baptists,  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  May 
1817,  the  number  of  their  ministers  was  202,  members  16,834. 
The  clergy  arc  excluded  from  the  legislature.  It  is  stated  by 
Mr  Reecher,  that  tlierc  are  not  more  than  ten  regular  clergy- 
men in  this  state. 

Slaves. —  l  he  introduction  of  slaves  was  at  first  prohibited  by 
the  laws  of  the  colony ;  but  the  interests  of  the  planters  gradu- 
ally prevailed  over  this  just  prohibition ;  and,  when  the  colony 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  trustees  under  the  royal  authority, 
slaves  were  openly  imported  in  great  numbers.  In  1773  their 
number  was  14,(K)0.  By  the  present  laws  the  person  who  brings 
a  slave  within  the  state,  and  sells  or  offers  him  for  sale,  within  a 
year  from  the  time  of  his  introduction,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  1(X)0 
dollars,  and  five  years  imprisonment  in  the  Penitentiary.  But 
persons  emigrating  into  the  state  may  bring  their  own  slaves 
with  them.  Any  person  who  maliciously  dismembers  or  deprives 
a  slave  of  his  life,  is  to  suffer  "  the  same  punishment  as  if  the 
oflence  had  been  committed  on  a  free  white  person,  except  in 
case  ol  insurrection,  and  unless  the  slave  loses  his  life  by  acci- 
dent, receiving  moderate  conettion."  No  laws  can  be  passed 
for  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  without  the  consent  of  their 
ovvneis,  and  no  slave  can  be  set  free,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature. 

AgricuUure. — The  agricultural  productions  of  this  state  arc 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  potatoes. 
The  soil  of  the  interior  parts,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate,  are 
particularly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  tobacco  and  Indian  corn. 
The  cotton,  of  long  staple,  known  by  the  name  of  Sea  Island 
cotton,  which  grows  best  near  the  coast,  and  on  the  adjacent 
islands,  yields  a  greater  price  in  the  market  than  any  other  kind. 
The  produce  of  an  acre  is  about  600  pounds  in  the  seed.  Cotton 
is  also  cultivated  on  the  pine  k^'ls,  which  produce  three,  four, 
ur  five  crops  without  manure.  The  seed  ot  the  indigo  plant  is 
sown  in  April,  and  the  first  crop  is  cut  in  July,  when  it  has 
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attained  the  growth  of  two  feet  and  a  half.  There  are  usually 
.hree  cuttings  in  the  season.  The  mean  produce  of  thirty  acres 
has  been  estimated  at  1300  pounds.  The  sugar-cane  is  uovv  cul- 
tivated along  the  coast,  and  to  the  distance  of  120  yards  in  the 
intcrioj.  Further  north,  the  frost,  which  often  takes  place  after 
several  days  of  considerable  warmth,  kills  the  shoots  in  spring; 
.\nd  the  natural] fruit,  when  it  approaches  maturity,  is  apt  to 
btirst.  The  shoots  are  protected' from  the  frost,  which  sometimes 
jKcvails,  by  covering  them  with  dry  grass.  It  is  stated,  that  the 
produce  of  an  acre  under  good  cultivation  is  from  2000  to  4000 
pounds  of  sugar.  Rice  was  introduced  about  twenty  years  after 
the  first  settlement  in  1773,  and  has  been  continued  till  lately, 
when  the  pernicious  effects  of  its  cultivation  on  the  health  of 
tiie  inhabitants  along  the  borders  of  the  Savannah  induced  them 
U)  discontinue  it.  Gn  tide  land  the  produce  of  an  acre  is  from  1200 
to  1500  pounds;  on  inland  plantations,  from  600  to  1500  pounds. 
In  some  very  rainy  seasons  the  seed  dies,  and  the  fields  are  re- 
sown,  when  the  water  disappears.  Cotton,  in  the  low  country, 
is  from  100  to  300  pounds,  and  about  the  same  quantity  from 
green  seed,  in  the  middle  and  upper  country.  The  common 
produce  is  from  150  to  200  pounds.  In  1S15  the  price  of  Sea 
island  cotton  was  thirty-three  cents  a  pcMind ;  that  of  the  up- 
lands twenty  cents.  In  1817  the  first  was  at  forty-five,  the  last 
at  twenty-nine.  Mr.  Sibbalds  is  of  opinion,  that  the  lands  co- 
vered with  pine  are  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  for 
t^uee  OT  four  crops. 

Commerce. — The  exports  in  1750  were  8897  dollars;  1756, 
74,485;  1773,  121,677;  1799,  1,396,759;  1810,  2,424,631. 
The  chief  articles  ot  export  are  live  stock,  maize,  rice,  tobacco, 
indigo,  flour,  sago,  tar,  naval  stores,  canes,  leather,  deer  skins, 
snake  root,  myrtle,  and  bees  wax. 

Tne  imports  consist  of  foreign  merchandise,  brought  directly 
fri!ni  France  and  England ;  and  also  from  New  York  and  Phila- 
flelphia.  The  New  England  states  furnish  butter,  cheese,  fish, 
potatoes,  onions,  apples,  cider,  shoes,  and  New  England  rum. 
Between  St.  Mary's  and  the  neighbouring  island  of  Amelia,  an 
active  smuggling  trade  was  carried  on  during  the  late^war.  Eng- 
lish merchandise  was  landed  there,  and  afterwards  sold  as  Span- 
ish to  the  Americans. 

28. — VOL.  II.  X 
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LOUISIANA* 

Siiuailon  and  Hoiindaru'S. — Louisiana  is  situated  between  2i)» 
and  33"  of  north  latitude,  and  between  12°  30  and  17*  of  west 
longitude  from  VVasbingtun<  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tlie 
Missouri  territory,  west  by  the  Sabine  river,  from  its  mouth  Ki 
the  32d  degree  of  latitude^  and  thence  by  a  meridian  line  to  tlif 
83d  parallel  of  latitude ;  east  by  the  state  of  Mississippi  j  and 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

^rc«.— 4r),8()0  square  miles. 

Aspect  of  the  Country^  and  Isature  of  the  Soil.-^The  sur- 
face bounded  by  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  rivers  on  the  west  and 
east,  by  the  rivers   Ibberville  and  Amite  and  Lake  Ponchartrain 
on  the  south,  and  by  the  3l8t  degree  of  latitude  on  the  nnrtli, 
which  was  formerly  a  part  of  West  Florida,  contains  4850  sijujue 
miles,  and  consists  of  an  almost  unbroken  plain,  rising  with  a 
gentle  elevation  from  the  south.     The  soil  is  light,  and  covered 
with  pine  except  along  the  watf  r  courses,  where  it  is  generally 
fertile,  and  favorable  to  the  growth  of  some  of  the  most  valuable 
trees,  oak,  walnut,  cypress,   ash,   magnolia,  &c.      For  twenty 
miles  north  from  the  lakes  Maurepas,  Ponchartrain,  and  Borgiie, 
the  soil  is  level  and  sandy,  dry  in  the  upper  parts,  in  the  lower 
marshy.     Baton  Rouge,  near  the  south-western  corner  of  this 
tract,  rises  about  thirty  feet  above  the  highest  swell  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  is  the  first  elevated  ground  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  from  which  it  is  150  miles  distant  in  a  straight  line.    From 
this  place  to  Pinckney\'ille,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  on  the 
Slst  parallel  of  latitude,  a  distance  of  50  miles  in  a  direct  line, 
there  is  an  undulating  surface,   covered   with  trees  of  various 
kinds,  and  many  rich  tracts  of  land.    The  undulating  pine  lands, 
though  light  and  sandy,  are  favorable  to  the  growth  of  cotton 
and  maize.     From  the  southern  limits  of  this  tract  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  surface  is  almost  a  dead  level,  intersected  by  the 
Mississippi    and  by  munerous  streams  and  lakes  which  are  gene- 
rally outlets  for  its  surplus  waters  after  the  annual  inutidation. 
This  part  of  the  country,  with  the  districts  extending  along  the 
Atchafala\'a  river,  and  the  mouth  of  Ucd  river,  form  the  Delta 
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of  the  Mississippi,  the  length  of  which  exceeds  200  miles,  and 
the  greatest  breadth  is  about  100.  The  drier  parts  of  this  and 
the  country  south-westward  are  believed  to  be  the  best  adapted 
(or  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  of  any  land  in  the  United  States; 
and  sugar  is  now  raised  «r  considerable  quantities  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  Lai  jurche,  the  Teche,  and  at  other  pla- 
CIS.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  whole  southern  coast  of  Louisi- 
ana, from  Chandeleur  Bay  to  the  Sabine  river,  to  the  distance 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  is  a  morass  on  a  level,  with 
iiigh  water  without  trees  or  shrubs.  Beyond  this  distance  trees 
hegin  to  appear,  and  the  soil  in  many  places  is  rich.  Banks  of 
fertile  land  accompany  all  the  considerable  streams,  and  in  the 
marshy  ground  these  banks  form  the  only  valuable  portion  of  the 
M)il.  The  neck  of  land  which  shoots  out  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Misisissippi,  and  the  peninsula  which  extends  into  a  north- 
eastern direction  between  Lake  Borgne  and  Chandeleur  Bay,  are 
low  and  marshy,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  wa- 
ters ;  but  the  borders  of  the  river,  above  the  Plaqucmine  Bend, 
are  elevated  and  fertile,  and  favorable  to  the  growth  of  maize, 
lice,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and  sugar. 

Froui  Great  Island  and  Barataria  Bay  to  Lake  Ponchartrain, 
including  the  parish  of  New  Orleans,  the  soil  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion is  conhned  to  the  .nargin  of  the  Mississippi,  of  the  Bayou 
l^-i.  John's,  and  the  waters  of  Barataria  Bay,  where  the  sugar- 
cane and  tropical  fruit-trees  arrive  at  considerable  perfection.  In 
the  parish,  called  the  Interior  of  Lafourche,  extending  on  each  side 
of  this  river  to  the  gulf,  a  great  proportion  of  the  surface  is  sus-. 
ceptible  of  culture;  but  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  the  Assump- 
tion, the  country  between  the  banks  of  the  Lafourche  and  the 
Atchafalaya  rivers,  is  liable  to  frequent  inundation.  On  the 
banks  of  the  former,  settlements  are  formed  to  the  distance  of 
ninety  miles  from  its  northern  extremity,  and  the  sugar-cane  is 
there  successfully  cultivated.  Those  of  the  Bayou  Placjuemines 
may  be  easily  reclaimed.  The  parish  of  West  Baten  Houge  and 
of  Pointe  Coupee,  still  farther  up  the  river  on  the  west  side,  are 
favored  with  a  highly  productive  soil.  The  banks  of  all  the 
livers  are  higher  than  the  intervening  surface,  which,  in  many 
parts,  is  liable  to  be  overflowed  during  the  rise  of  the  water. 
This  renders  the  soil  so  fertile,  that  its  (quality  has  remained  th^ 
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same,  without  the  aid  of  manure,  during  sixty  or  seventy  yean 
of  constant  cultivation.  All  Lower  Louisiana  appears  to  have 
been  formed  from  the  sea,  the  basis  of  the  soil  near  th(!  shore 
being  a  fine  while  sand.  Masses  of  oyster  shells  and  cypress 
trees,  buried  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  are  found  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  this  country  varies  in  different  parts. 
Fvom  the  sea  to  Point  Coupee  it  seldom  snows,  nor  does  it  evrr 
freeze,  except  in  the  months  of  December  and  January,  and 
when  the  wind  is  from  the  north  or  north-west.  It  appears  to  be 
well  ascertained,  that  there  is  here  less  heat  and  more  moisture 
than  in  similar  latitudes  on  the  eastern  continent,  and  the  cli- 
mate is  generally  very  mild.  In  winter  the  thermometer  seldom 
falls  more  than  two  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  At  Nat- 
chez, the  greatest  degree  of  cold,  observed  by  Mr.  Ellicot,  wa* 
17".  In  the  month  of  December  1800,  it  sunk  to  \2^  near  New 
Orleans,  and  snow  fell  for  the  first  time  during  twenty  years. 
During  the  summer  months  the  thermometer  often  rises  above 
90'',  and  sometimes  as  high  as  96.  The  heat  throughout  the 
state  seldom,  however,  exceeds  90°,  and  the  mean  temperature 
of  summer  has  been  calculated  at  25"  of  Reaumurs  scale.  In 
the  parallel  of  31«,  the  mean  temperature  of  spring  watci  is 
G.>",  while  in  Pennsylvania  it  l- 51*,  giving  a  difference  of  14. 
The  most  unhealthy  months  are  August  and  September,  when 
the  miasma  exhaled  from  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
are  most  abundant,  and  most  injurious  to  the  human  frame.  At 
this  season  bilious  disorders  prevail,  especially  new  settlement;. 

Extent  of  I\'avigable  PVaters, — The  Mississippi  Proper  is  na- 
vigable in  Louisiana,  632  miles.  Ibberville  and  the  lakes  east  of 
New  Orleans  250.  Amite  river  100.  Tangipao,  Chefuncti,  and 
the  Bayous  Castain,  La  Combe,  and  fiaucafuca,  300.  Pearl 
River,  and  Bogue  Chitto,  100,  Bayous  Atchafalaya,  Plaque- 
mines, Lafourche,  and  others  leaving  the  Mississippi,  300.  Red 
river  iti  Louisiana,  450.  Bayous  and  lakes  of  Red  River,  500. 
Washita,  and  its  tributary  lakes  and  rivers,  1500.  Teche,  Ver- 
million, Sabine,  &c.,  550.  Gulf  coast,  bays,  and  lakes,  1000. 
—In  all,  5682. 

Minerals. — Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  hilly  country  where  the 
Sabine  and  Black  rivers  take  their  rise.    A  mass  of  native  irou^ 
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three  feet  five  inches  in  length,  and  two  feet  four  inches  in 
breadth,  weighing  upwards  of  3000  pounds,  has  been  lately  dis- 
covered near  Red  river.  Silver  ore  is  said  to  abound  above  Nat- 
chitoches, near  one  r)f  the  villages  of  Cadodaquioux.  According 
to  the  account  given  by  Jonathan  Swift,  a  company  was  formed 
about  the  year  177B  for  working  this  mine,  of  which  he  was  the 
agent ;  a  quantity  of  dollars  had  been  struck  from  the  metal  at 
different  times;  but,  from  fear  of  discovery,  the  workmen,  in 
1791,  left  the  place,  which  they  were  afterwards  unable  to  find. 
LimeatoHC  exists  on  Red  river,  where  there  is  also  a  rock  which 
serves  for  millstones.  Alum  is  found  on  Red  river,  in  latitude 
S'.i'^,  140  miles  west  from  the  Mississippi.  Coal  is  found  on  the 
Washita,  Sabine,  and  Red  liver,  and  also  on  the  borders  of  a 
lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Natchitoches.  Potters'  earth  lies 
at  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  along  the  Mississippi. 
There  are  salt  springs  (belonging  to  Mr.  Postlethwait)  near  Nat- 
chitoches, on  the  Washita  and  Sabine  rivers,  and  near  the  Oca* 
tahoolu  lake.  Salt  might  be  manufactured  in  abundance  on  tiie 
coast. 

PopitlatioJi. — In  the  year  1712,  when  the  colony  was  granted 
to  Crozot,  the  population  consisted  of  -100  whites,  and  twenty 
negro  slaves.  A  great  number  of  slaves  were  afterwards  imported 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  distributed  by  the  company 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  at  the  rate  of  1000  livres 
a-head,  payable  in  three  years,  in  the  produce  of  the  country. 
The  |)opulation  of  the  state,  according  to  the  census  of  1810^ 
amounted  to  86,556. 

The  following  estimate  was  made  in  1814,  the  state  being 
divided  into  three  great  sections :  1 ,  The  north-west  section,  in- 
cluding Red  river  and  the  Washita  country,  of  21,649  square 
miles,  12,700  inhabitants;  2.  The  south-west,  including  those 
of  Opelousas  and  Atakapus,  12,100  square  miles,  13,800;  3, 
The  south-east,  including  New  Orleans  and  West  Florida, 
12,120,  75,200.     In  all,   101,700. 

Diseases. — In  the  lower  parts  of  Louisiana,  bilious  fever  often 
prevails,  particularly  in  uututnn,  when  it  assumes  the  symptoms 
and  character  of  the  yellow  fever.  The  other  most  common  dis- 
eases are,  sore  throat,  tetanus,  and  dysentery:  consumption.^ 
rheumatism,  and  cutaneous  maladies,  are  rare.     A  disease  of  a 
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new  character,  a  malignant  pneumonia,  prevailed  at  New  Or- 
leans and  Fort  St.  Philip,  in  April  and  May  1814.  The  troops 
at  Fort  Hovver,  on  Mobile  Point,  were  subject  to  ophthalmia, 
owing  probably  to  the  reflection  of  light  and  heat  from  the  burn- 
ing sand.  The  country  watered  by  Red  river  is  as  healthy  as 
other  parts  of  the  state,  though  six-tenths  of  the  surface,  near 
the  present  settlements,  are  covered  with  water,  and  there  is  no 
sea-breeze  to  cool  the  hot  atmosphere  of  summer.  To  the  west  of 
Red  river  the  country  is  elevated,  well  watered  and  healthy.  At 
New  Orleans  the  most  sickly  season  is  in  August,  when  the  wa- 
ter of  the  adjacent  ponds,  evaporated  by  the  great  heat,  leaves 
their  muddy  bottoms  to  send  forth  daily  clouds  of  pestilential 
vapors.  This  does  not  take  place  during  a  very  rainy  season, 
which  has  a  contrary  effect  on  other  parts  of  the  country.  Be- 
yond New  Orleans  and  the  Bayou  St.  John,  there  is  a  place 
called  Le  Lepreux,  which  supposes  the  existence  of  the  loath- 
some disease  of  leprosy.  In  the  city  of  New  Orleans  the  num- 
ber of  births  and  deaths,  from  March  1807  to  March  1808, 
were  as  follows:  Births,  4oG ;  deaths,  7^9.  Of  the  former  137 
were  whites,  and  319  persons  of  color.  Of  the  latter  318  were 
whites  of  adult  age,  56  children,  and  286  were  persons  of  color 
and  of  adult  age,  and  109  children.  According  to  the  report  of 
Major  Stoddard,  several  Creoles  of  New  Orleans,  at  the  time  of 
the  cession  of  this  country  to  the  United  States,  were  found  to 
be  between  70  and  80  years,  and  three  nearly  100.  Mr.  Bar- 
tran:  gives  an  account  of  a  Frenchman,  the  proprietor  of  a  plan 
tation  on  an  island  near  the  moi!th  of  Pearl  river,  who  was  eighty 
years  old ;  his  mother  105,  and  both  were  active  and  cheerful. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  the  Ohio  boatmen  are  more  subject 
than  any  other  description  of  people  to  inflammatory  bilious  fever, 
owing,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  habits  of  intemperance,  when  expo- 
sed to  the  sun  and  heavy  dews  of  the  evening.  I'here  is  no  doubt 
concerning  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  in  autumn  in  the 
low  country ;  but  many  diseases  are  produced  by  local  or  perso- 
nal circumstances.  For  several  year*  previous  to  1817,  yellow 
fever  had  not  prevailed  at  New  Orleans,  though  the  increase  of 
population  had  multiplied  the  causes  of  its  production. 

j4 sericulture. — Immense  numbers  of  cattle  of  every  kind  are 
raised  in  the  natural  meadows  of  the  Opelousas  and  Atakapas. 
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Some  individuals  have  from  .5000  to  0000  head,  besides  iior^es 
juid  mules.     The  mutton  of  this  country  is  superior  in  flav<»r  t<» 
that  of  the  northern  states;  hut  the  flesh  of  ail  other  unimnl»  is 
inferior.    Maizt^  is  cultivated  throughout  the  state.    It  is  planted 
in  March,  April  and  May,  and  even  as  lute  as  June,  and  ripens 
according  to  the  time  of  sowing,   from  August  to  NoTemher. 
The  produce  on  alluvial  lands  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels ;  and, 
in  some  parts,  above  a  hundied;  but  towards  the  north,  at  stmie 
distance  from  the  rivers,  on  a  moderate  soil,  and  in  a  regular 
season,  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  are  considered  as  a  good  crop. 
The  usual  price  is  a  dollar  a  bushel.     Maize  thrives  on  a  black- 
isjr.  light  earth,  and  grows  well  on  every  kind  of  soil  where  the 
dogwood  is  found ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  best  time 
for  planting  is  when  this  tree  is  in  blossom.     Along  the  .*i.)th 
parallel  of  latitude,  however,  it  is  much  more  productive  than  in 
Louisiana;  and  the  farmers  now  prefer  receiving  this  article  from 
the  countries  watered  by  the  Ohio,  in  exchange  for  whii-h  they 
can  raise  to  greater  advantage,  su^ar,  cotton,  and  rice. 

Sugar-cane  v;as  first  introduced  about  tlie  year  17(»-,  and  the 
culture  was  encouraged  by  the  unfortunate  emigrants  from  St, 
Domingo:  it  is  now  cultivated  from  the  southern  extremity, 
along  lakes  Ponchartrain  and  Maurepas,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Amite  and  Ibberville  rivers  to  the  Mississippi ;  along  this  river  to 
Pointc  Coupee  and  Fausse  riviere ;  thence,  west  to  the  Opelou- 
sas,  along  the  Techc  at  Atchafalaya,  to  their  mouths,  and  along 
the  coast  to  the  point  first  mentioned,  including  10,000  square 
miles,  or  6,400,000  acres  of  alluvial  soil,  of  which  one-tenth,  or 
()40,00G  acres,  are  capable  of  cultivation,  without  including  lands 
on  the  rivers  Vermillion  and  Mermenteau,  where  the  soil  is  also 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  cane. 

Tobacco  can  be  raised  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  The 
land  adapted  to  its  cultivation  is  estimated  at  15,000,000  of 
acres.  The  quantity  raised  by  fifty  workmen  is  estimated  at 
60,000  pounds,  which  at  ten  dollars  per  twt.  would  give  53.">7 
dollars,  or  107  to  each  hand.  The  tobacco  of  the  low  grounds 
of  Red  river  and  of  Natchitoches  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Sibley's  statement,  the  low  grounds  of  the  latter 
have,  without  manure,  produced  luxuriant  crops  of  tobacco  and 
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inaize  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  It  was  formerly  cultivated 
>vith  great  success  by  the  French  colonists,  and  some  raised  in 
the  upper  country  was  sold  at  live  shillings  a  pound,  but  it  was 
soon  taxed  so  heavily  by  the  government,  that  the  culture  wa« 
neglected,  though  there  was  an  advantage  in  Louisiana,  not 
found  in  Virginia  and  Maryland ;  that  of  having  two  crops  in  the 
year.  After  the  first  is  cut,  fresh  shoots  spring  up,  which  arc 
brought  to  maturity,  by  the  greater  length  of  the  summer. 

Price  of  Landf  ^c. — From  New  Orleans  to  Pointe  Coupee 
the  plantations  al-e  sold  at  from  forty  to  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  ex- 
clusive of  the  improvements,  which  often  exceed  50,000  dollars, 
and  of  the  stock  slaves,  valued  at  from  50,000  to  100,000  dd- 
lars  and  upwards,^ 

The  yearly  income  of  many  of  the  planters  amounts  to  20,000 
dollars;  and  it  is  said  not  to  be  uncommon  to  mark  from  lOOO 
to  3000  calves  in  a  season,  and  to  have  from  1000  to  20,000  head 
of  fine  cattle. 


*  General  La  Fayette's  hirge  Fortune,  at  the  commencenjent  of  tlie 
American  revolutionary  war,  prevented  his  acceptance  of  the  bhare  of  mi- 
litary lands  allotteJ  hy  con{;ress  to  the  continental  officers,  although  lie 
spent  a  considernhla  part  ot' th^t  fortune  in  support  of  the  American  cause ; 
another  part  was  spent  diirini;  the  revolution  in  France;  and  the  remains  of 
this  fortune  were  confiscated  after  his  proscription,  when  the  revolut  on  of 
the  10th  August  threw  the  power  into  the  hands  of  those  who  destroyed  the 
first  constitution.  His  cruel  captivity  afterwards  of  five  yeaia,  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  coalesced  powers  of  Europe,  threw  him  into  difficulties,  though 
he  recei  ed  some  pi-ivate  aid  from  generous  individuals;  particularly 
from  an  English  lady,  Mrs.  Edwards,  who  be:)ueathed  him  the  sum  of  LlOOO. 
The  American  congress,  apprised  of  his  situation,  without  any  coinmunica* 
tion  with  hiin,  passed  a  resolution,  (in  which  Mr.  Jefferson  warmly  inte- 
rested himself,)  to  grant  him  i  1,500  acres  uf  land,  near  Pointe  Coupee,  in 
the  rieliest  part  of  Louisiana,  heing  precisely  ih«*  quantity  originally  allotted 
to  officers  of  his  rank  (major-iieneral)  in  the  American  army.  Oy  this  deli- 
cate proceeding  he  was  enabled  to  discharge  all  the  debts  which  he  had  con- 
tracted; and  the  comparatively  small  fortune,  which  he  now  enjoys,  lu 
common  with  his  numerous  family,  remains  clear  of  ail  incumbrance.  Mr. 
Warden,  author  of  a  History  of  the  United  States  has  often  heard  him 
mention  the  circumstance  with  equal  pride  and  gratitude.  All  the  lands 
were  sold  except  300  or  400  acres,  which  George  Washington  La  Fayette, 
son  to  tlie  General,  has  reserved  for  himself. 
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Vonstihiiion. — In  January  1S12,  a  convention  of  the  repre- 
»iei>tatives  of  the  people  met  at  new  Orleans,  and  framed  and 
signed  a  constitution,  which  was  afterwards  approved  by  the 
congress  of  the  United  States.  This  constitution  rcbcmbles 
those  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  though  more  precautions 
seem  to  have  been  taken  against  corruption  and  the  abuse  of 
power.  The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives and  a  senate.  'I'hc  electors  consist  of  every  free  white 
niaie  citizen,  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who 
has  resided  in  the  county  in  which  he  votes  one  year  next  prece- 
ding the  election,  and  who  has  paid  state  tax  the  last  six  months 
prior  thereto;  and  all  free  white  male  citizens,  who  have  pur- 
chaseii  lands  from  the  United  States,  have  the  right  of  voting,  if 
(jualified  by  age  and  residence  as  above  mentioned.  A  represen- 
tative must  be  a  free  white  male  citizen,  of  twenty- one  years  of 
age,  an  owner  of  landed  property  lo  the  amount  of  500  dollars, 
and  he  must  have  reaided  in  the  state  during  two  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  election,  and  the  last  year  in  the  county  in 
wliich  he  is  elected.  Representatives  are  chosen  for  two  years  j 
tliey  meet  on  the  first  monduy  in  January.  To  preserve  an  equal 
and  uniform  representation,  the  number  of  all  the  qualified  elec- 
tors if  to  be  ascertained  every  four  years.  Senators  are  elected 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  one  half  of  the  number  is  renewed 
every  second  vear.  A  senator  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  his  election,  a  resident  of  the  state  four 
years  immediately  previous  thereto,  and  of  the  district  one  year; 
he  must  have  landed  property  to  the  value  of  lOOO  dollars  on  the 
tax  list.  The  senate  is  divided  into  fourteen  senatorial  districts, 
which  return  fourteen  senators,  and  the  number  of  districts  is 
not  to  be  altered.  The  members  of  the  general  assembly  re- 
ceive four  dollars  a  day  as  a  compensation  for  their  services. 
Clergymen  and  teachers  are  excluded  from  the  general  assembly, 
as  well  as  from  all  oifices  of  trust  and  profit  under  the  state. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  chief  magistrate,  with  the  title 
of  governor,  who  is  elected  by  the  citizens  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  and  is  ineligible  for  the  four  succeeding  years.  He  must 
be  thirty  years  of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  six  yeais 
previous  to  his  election,  and  a  proprietor  of  land  to  the  amount 
of  5000  dollars.  No  member  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
21. — VOL.  II.  Y 
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States,  or  person  holding  any  offic<*,  or  minister  of  any  religioHi 
society,  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  governor.  The  goveri  r  i-. 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  navy,  and  militia  of  the  state, 
exc^'pt  when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  bm  Iic 
cannot  command  in  person  in  the  field,  unless  by  a  resolution  ol 
the  general  assembly.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent o.  the  senate,  nominates  judges,  sheriffs,  and  all  other  offi- 
eers,  whcsc  offices  are  cbtjiblished  by  the  constitution,  and  whose 
nppointmrnts  are  not  otherwise  provided  for.  The  governor  ha"- 
also  power  to  fill  up  vacancies  during  the  recess  of  the  legi>la- 
turc,  to  remit  fines  and  forfeituies,  and,  with  the  apj)r()batroii  of 
the  senate,  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in  cases  of 
impeachmeut.  Every  person  convicted  of  having  given  or  offend 
a  bribe  to  procure  his  election,  is  dis({ualified  from  serving  as 
governor,  senator,  or  rcprcsentutivc. 


STATK  OF  MISSISSIPPI.* 

Siilualion  and  hoiiiiildiics. — This  state  was  admitted  into  tlir 
Union  on  the  Ibt  <if  March  1817.  It  is  situated  between  .So- 
und 35"  of  north  latitude,  and  betwTccn  II"  and  M^SO  west 
longitude  from  Washington.  Its  boundaries,  as  determined  bv 
the  act  of  Congress,  are  North  by  the  southern  boundary  line  «1 
the  state  of  Tennessee  to  the  river  of  the  same  name,  follow! lig 
its  channel  to  the  junction  of  Bear  creek.  East,  by  a  direct 
line  drawn  from  this  point  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  county 
of  Washington ;  and  thence  running  due  south  to  Hie  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  South  by  the  Mexican  Gulf  to  the  most  eastern  junc- 
tion of  Pearl  river  wiih  Lake  Borgne,  (including  all  islands  with- 
in six  leagues  of  the  shore,)  up  this  river  to  the  31st  degree  of 
latitude,  and  along  this  parallel  to  the  Mississippi  river.  West, 
by  the  Mississippi  river.  Length,  from  north  to  south  about 
340  miles;  Breadth,  150,  containing  nearly  4r),()(X)  square  miles, 
or  30,000,000  of  acres. 

Aspect  of  l!:e  Cuiinfnj,  ami  Nnf^ire  of  llie  Soil,- — -A  chain  of 
islands  stretched     long  the   coast,  which  is  indented  with  bays, 

*  So  called  ii»m  die  river  wiiicii  lurn.s  ta  uobtcrn  Louiidarv. 
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tind  inlersfcteil  l»y  nuinorous  water  courses.  From  the  mouth  of 
I'eiirl  river  to  the  entrance  of  Muliile  hay,  llie  distance  is  about 
KX)  miles.  Twenty-five  milei  east  of  the  former  is  the  hay  of 
St.  liouis,  ten  miles  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth.  Its  borders 
ure  sandy  or  marshy,  and  covered  with  pine  or  cypress.  Two 
miles  east  of  this  bay  is  Chri'itian  Pass,  where  the  const  is  ele- 
vated and  healthy,  thence  to  the  bay  of  liiloxi  is  twenty-four 
miles;  and  the  borders  of  this  last  are  also  dry  and  healthy.  The 
lii.'uiches  of  tlie  l*asea^oula  traverse  a  tract  of  four  miles  in 
breadth,  which  is  low  and  marshy,  and  thence  to  the  Mobile 
hay,  the  coast  is  low,  sandy,  and  covered  with  pine,  a  distance 
<)t  forty- five  utiles.  In  general,  the  soil  and  appearance  of  the 
country  arc  very  uninviting,  and  have  been  described  by  the 
Fieiich  writers  in  the  most  unfavorable  colors.  IJut  the  unfa- 
vorable accounts  of  Dupratz,  Dumont,  and  Charlevoix,  who  de- 
scribe the  country  as  a  tract  of  barren  sand,  producing  inching 
imt  pines,  and  incapable  of  imprwement,  apjdy  only  to  the  sea- 
coast,  wlu're  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  to  the  distance  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five  miles,  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  its  waters,  and 
the  surface  being  sandy  or  marshy,  and  liable  to  inundation,  it  is 
ill  fitted  fi)r  agricultural  purposes ;  but  beyond  this  distance,  or 
the  fjlst  degree  of  latitude,  the  soil  along  the  Pearl  and  Pascaguula 
rivers,  from  one  to  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  known  in  the 
country  by  the  name  of  *'  Swamp,"  is  rich  and  productive, 
covered  in  its  natural  state  with  a  fine  growth  of  different  trees, 
cotton-wood,  gum,  oak,  bay,  laurel,  and  magnolia,  intermixed, 
in  the  more  elevated  parts,  witli  lofty  cane,  and,  in  the  low, 
with  cypress.  The  soil  is  ada|)ted  to  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  indi- 
i^o,  cotton,  esculent  vegetables,  and  fruit.  Even  wheat  will  yield 
u|)rGductivecrop,  But  it  is  the  evcellence  of  the  waters,  mildness 
aad  healthfulness  of  the  climate,  and  proximity  to  the  navigable 
waters  of  Tennessee  and  Tomhigbcf,  that  render  it  the  most  desi- 
rable to  new  settlers  of  any  of  the  states  or  territories  within  the 
limits  of  the  Union." 

Climate. — In  a  country  extending  from  a  low  shore,  in  thirty 
degrees  of  latitude,  to  an  elevated  surface  five  degrees  farther 
uoith,  there  is  necessarily  a  great  difference  in  the  air  and  climate. 
Near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  it  resembles  that  of  the  lower  parts  of 
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Louisiana,   the  winter  is  mild,  the  summer  wnrrt     but  tempcrcti 
hy  sea  bree/cs. 

Extent  of  Snvi<f(ihlv  Waters, — The  Missir  >i »'(  ii  naviRiihlc 
for  .572  miles;  Tennessee,  upwards  of  20,  (in  vnin  state;  Sw/Mr 
and  branches,  270;  Big  JUack  river,  150;  Homochitto,  Atnito, 
&c.,  1 70  ;  Pearl  and  branches,  220  ;  Pascngoula  and  branches, 
2r)0;  Bayous  and  bays  St.  Louis,  Hiloxi,  Pines,  &c.,  100; 
Ciulf  coast,  1 20 ;  Tombighe  and  Western  branches,  (iOO.  Total 
2472  miles. 

Ammah. — The  animals  are  the  same  as  in  Georgia.  C'ou- 
gouars,  wolves,  and  wild  cats,  are  numerous  and  destructive  to 
domestic  animals.  Bears  are  also  numerous,  and  do  great  injiiiy 
to  fruit  and  grain.  Alligators  are  found  in  all  tlie  waters  where 
there  is  little  current  south  of  the  32d  parallel  of  latitude,  aiul 
are  sometimes  seen  in  the  Mississippi  river  two  degrees  higliir, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Arkansas.  They  devour  hogs,  goats, 
and  dogs,  when  they  approach  their  place  of  abode.  Some  of  the 
largest  are  fifteen  feet  in  length. 

Settlements. — This  state  is  among  the  most  recently  settled 
parts  of  the  Union.     The  population  is  but  small,  and  much 
dispersed.     On  the  bay  of  St  Louis,  twenty-five  miles  east  of  the 
mouth  of  Pearl  river,  several  French  families  are  established  ;  and 
the  high  coast,  two  miles  farther  east,  is  resorted  to  by  the  in- 
habitants of  New  Orleans  during  the  sickly  season.     On  the  bay 
of  Biloxi,  twenty-four  miles  farther  distant,  at  the  Pass  of  Chris- 
tiani\e,  and  along  the  Pascagoula  river,  a  few  miles  from  the  sea, 
a  number  of  families,  of  French  origin,  are  established.     Along 
Pearl  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  thirty-first  degree  of  latitude, 
a  distance    of  nearly  eighty   miles,    there  is  little  population. 
From  Pearl  river  to  the  Mississippi,  along  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  two  states,   there  are  some  scattered  establish- 
ments as  far  as  the  branches  of  the  Amite  river,  between  which 
is  traced  the  town  of  Liberty.     Some  of  them  are  flourishing 
very  much  in  consequence  of  the  successful  culture  of  sugar  and 
cotton.     At  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  boundary, 
and  ten  from  the  river,  is  situated  the  village  of  Pinkneyville, 
consisting  of  thirty  or  forty  houses.     Fort  Adams,  situated  on 
Loftus  heights,   150  feet  above  the   level  of  the   Mississippi,  is 
environed  by  a  small  hamlet  of  twenty  houses.     The  populatioM 
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on  both  sides  of  the  llomochitto  river  p\ten«lt  nearly  tr>  the 
<^hoctaw  boundary.  The  sugar-cane  and  tio|»icul  prdductiouH 
flourish  as  hij^h  us  thin  Ntrcam,  which  enters  twenty-seven  niiles 
below  the  White  Cliffs.  At  the  distance  of  one  mile  above  these 
cliffs  is  Catherine's  creek,  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  which 
stands  the  town  of  Washington,  the  present  seat  of  govcnimcnt, 
consisting  of  about  l'>()  houses.  Natchez,  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  latitude  tilOiM.T,  about  .'iOO  miles  above 
New  Orleans,  has  about  the  same  number  of  houses,  belonging 
chiefly  to  cotton  planters,  some  of  whom  have  a  revcntie  of  from 
TiOOO  to  .'K^MX)  dollars  a- year.  The  plantations  extend  to  the 
<listance  of  twenty  miles.  Kast  of  this  town,  and  near  to  the 
possessions  of  the  Choctaw  Indians,  the  progress  of  society  is  evin- 
ced by  the  publication  of  two  weekly  newspaper*.  To  the  north- 
east of  Natchez,  on  the  upper  branches  of  St.  Catherine's  creek, 
is  Setters- town,  or  Kllicotville,  consisting  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
houses.  On  the  middle,  and  between  the  two  principal  brunches 
of  Cole's  creek,  which  unite  fifteen  miles  from  its  entrance  into 
the  Mississippi,  stands  the  town  of  Creenvillc,  the  capital  of 
Jefferson  county,  consisting  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  build- 
ings, including  the  court-house,  church,  and  post-of!ice.  A 
few  miles,  in  a  south-western  direction,  is  the  village  of  Union- 
town,  which  is  yet  inconsiderable.  Two  miles  below  the  mouth 
uf  tlic  Bayou  Pierre  is  Brownsburg,  where  a  few  families  live; 
and,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi,  is  Port  Gibson,  the  chief  town  of  Claiborne  county, 
containing  about  sixty  houses,  with  an  academy.  On  Big  Black 
river,  which  is  twelve  miles  above  the  former,  the  settlements  ex- 
tend to  the  distance  of  forty  miles  along  its  branches.  Twenty- 
seven  miles  above  the  junction  of  this  river,  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  great  western  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  is  situated  the  village  of 
Palmyra,  established  by  emigrants  from  New  England.  Twenty- 
five  mile  higher  up,  on  the  undulating  fertile  surface  of  the 
Walnut  ilills,  are  fine  cotton  plantations.  On  the  Yazoo  river, 
the  settlements  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  j  and  from  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi,  along  this  river  to  the  northern 
boundary,  or  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  state  the  population  is  yet  confined  to  a  few  points. 
Indians. — The  Indian  tribes  in  this  state  are,  the  Choetaws, 
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Chcrokccs,  and  Chickasaws.  The  Choctaws  reside  on  the  rivers 
Pascagoula,  Pearl,  Chickasaws,  and  Yazoo,  and  claim  the 
hinds  situated  between  thijj  latter  river  and  the  Ton»higI)ee,  and 
hetwecn  the  thirty-first  and  thirty-fourth  degree  of  latitude. 
According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Meigs,  who  resided  in  this 
country  as  agent  of  Indian  ;»ff.jrs,  they  had,  some  yesrs  ago, 
forty-three  towns  and  villages,  containii;g  4041  warriors,  and 
12,1 2«3  souls.  Some  of  them  ha'c  large  farms,  and  follow 
agriculture  ;  others  have  established  inns  for  the  aecommodation 
of  travellers,  which  are  said  to  excel  many  of  those  of  the  whites. 
A  considerable  portion  of  their  territory  consists  of  pine  land  j 
but  they  have  many  .valuable  tracts  covered  with  oak,  hickery, 
and  poplar.  They  have  long  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  In  the  year  1 80 1  they  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  the  lands  between  the  old  British  line  of  de- 
marcation and  the  Mississippi,  and  between  the  thirty-first  degree 
of  latitude  and  the  river  Yazoo.  The  Cherokees  claim  posses- 
sion of  an  extensive  distriet,  chiefly  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tennessee  river,  extending  from  the  head  branches  of  the  Tom- 
bigbee  to  above  the  Iliwassee  ea^t,  and  south  as  far  as  the  Es- 
tcnoree.  In  the  year  1809,  according  to  the  enumeration  made 
by  the  above  agent,  they  amonntetl  to  l2,.*}r>9  persons,  and  the 
males  were  nearly  equal  in  number  to  the  females.  Since  that 
period  they  have  increased  considerably,  and,  including  a  colony 
which  has  removed  to  the  river  Arkansas,  their  number  is  esti- 
mated at  14,500  souls,  of  whom  4000  aie  warriors.  By  inter- 
marriages with  the  whites  about  one  hall  are  of  mixed  blood. 
Many  of  this  nation  arc  farmers,  with  a  large  stock  of  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry;  they  cultivate  cotton  and  indi- 
go. Some  years  ago  they  had  about  500  ploughs,  and  as  many 
looms.  A  great  number  could  read  and  write,  and  had  adopted 
the  dress  of  the  whites.  The  Chickasaws,  who  have  also  made 
some  progress  in  civilization,  live  to  the  west  of  the  former,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  and  from  the  thirty- 
fourth  to  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of  latitude,  where  they  have 
eight  towns.  They  reckon  about  4000  women  and  children,  and 
180  warriors.  Some  of  the  chiefs  have  numerous  slaves  and 
flocks  of  cattle.  One  named  George  Colbert,  has  a  fine  tract 
of  land  four  miles  square.     He  is  proprietor  of  the  ferry  where 
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the  ro.nd  from  Nashville  to  Natchez  crosses  the  Tennessee 
liver,  which  is  said  to  he  worth  2000  dolhirs  a  year.  A  mtm  oil 
foot  pays  half  a  dollar,  and  twice  this  sum  with  a  horse.  The 
boatmen  who  descend  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  return 
home  by  this  route.  The  ferry  expences  incurred  here,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Tennessee  militia,  during  the  late  wt,  was  said  to 
amount  to  7«'j/HK)  dollars.  The  Yazoos  and  Natchez,  who  lived 
on  the  rivers  of  the  same  name,  are  wholly  extinct.  In  l7'J0  the 
latter  were  reduced  from  sixty  to  six  villages,  and  from  800  suns, 
or  princes,  to  eleven  only.  Ten  years  before  they  counte<l 
1'200  warriors.  It  is  said  that  they  had  joined  in  a  plan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  French,  who  exercised  against  them  a  severe 
vengeance. 

j-lgnciilture. — The  two  great  articles  of  culture  are  cotton  and 
Indian  corn.  Cotton  is  planted  in  the  latter  end  of  February  and 
beginning  of  March.  The  average  produce  per  awe  is  KKK) 
pounds  in  the  seed.  Maize  is  planted  from  the  1st  of  March  to 
1st  of  July,  and  is  of  a  fine  quality  hi  this  stnte,  the  bushel  in 
many  parts  weighing  seventy  pounds.  Rice  is  raised  in  the  south- 
ern parts.  Wheat,  rye,  and  oats,  do  not  thrive  so  well  as  in  the 
nortliern  states,  and  are  not  cultivated  except  for  the  use  of  the 
establishment.  Sugar-cane  is  a  profitable  culture  along  tlie  river 
Mississippi,  as  high  as  Pointe  Coupee,  but  does  not  thrive  well 
at  Natchez.  Indigo,  it  is  believed,  would  suceeed.  All  the 
esculent  plauts,  cultivated  in  the  middle  states,  thrive  well,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Natchez  country.  'Ihe  plums,  peaches,  and  figs, 
are  excellent.  Lemons,  sweet  and  sour,  are  raised  as  high  as 
Natchez;  the  coffee  tree,  it  is  thought,  would  succeed  near  Mo- 
bile bay.  Hornet!  cattle  are  so  numerous,  that  some  farmers 
have  from  500  to  1000  head.  They  are  never  housed.  In  au- 
tumn they  are  driven  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  settle- 
ment, and  brought  to  the  cow-  pen  in  spring.  Sometimes  they 
are  stolen  by  the  Indians.  Owing  to  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  the  torture  of  swarms  of  flies,  they  give  less  milk  than  in 
the  northern  states,  and  generally  do  not  bear  young  more  than 
once  in  two  years.  The  common  price  of  a  cow  and  a  calf  is 
twelve  dollars.  Horses  are  not  numerous.  The  breed  is  small 
bat  hardy,  and  more  useful  than  that  of  the  northern  states,  whicli, 
in  this  climate,  is  liable  to  various  diseases.     Sheep  are  not  iu 
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great  number.     The  mutton  is  good^  but  the  wool  is  coarse  and 
hairy. 

Slaves. — This  state  like  many  other  of  the  Union  is  disgraced 
by  the  introduction  of  slavery;  and  ahnost  the  whole  of  the 
agricultural  labor  is  performed  by  this  unfortunate  clasps  of  men. 
Commerce. — Natchez  is  the  only  place  of  considerable  com- 
merce. Beef,  pork,  and  corn,  arc  sent  to  Mobile  and  I'ensacola, 
from  the  eastern  parts,  through  the  channel  of  the  Tonibigbcc, 
The  surplus  productions  of  the  western  parts  pass  through  the 
Mississippi.     The  manufactures  are  but  in  an  infant  state. 

Regulations  for  a  ComHfution  and  Stale  Government. — The 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  constitution   and  state 
government,  was  composed  of  representatives  from  each  county, 
chosen  by  all  the  free  white  male  citizens,  of  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  who  had  resided  within  the  territory  one  year  previous  to 
the  election,  and  paid  county  or  territorial  tax.     This  conven- 
tion, consisting  of  forty- eiglit  members  from  the  fourteen  coun- 
ties, met  at  the  town  of  Washington,  on  the  first  monday  of 
July   1817.     The  constitution  framed  and  established  by  this 
convention  is  as  follows ;    The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
house  of  representatives  and  senate,  chosen  by  the  free  white 
males  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  one  year  in 
the  state.     The  members  of  both  houses  must  be  proprietors  of 
a  freehold  estate,  the  former  twenty- five,  and   the  latter  thirty 
years  of  age.     The  executive  power   is  vested   in  a  governor, 
elected,  with  the  lieutenant  governor,  every  two  years.     This 
officer  must  be  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  possessed  of 
a  freehold  estate,   and   1000  dollars  of  personal  property,  free 
from  all  debts.     Me  has  power  to  suspend  judgments  until  the 
meeting  of  the  legislature,  by  whom  the  case  is  to  be  determin- 
ed ;  to  sign  commissions ;  to  send  back  bills  to  the  two  houses 
for  reconsideration;  to  fill  temporary  vancancies;  to  provide  and 
have  a  vote  in  the  senate,  during  their  sittings,  as  a  council  of 
appointment ;  whic^  body  he  may  convene  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions.    In  case  '     death  or  resignation,  his  place  is  filled  by 
the   lieutenant  governor,    till   the  ensuing  election.       The  first 
legislature,  elected  under  ihis  constitution,  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  representatives  and  seven  senators,  met  in  October  1817. 

The  constitution  by  an  irrevocable  ordinance,  has  disclaimed, 
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on  the  part  of  the  people,  all  right  of  title  W  the  waste  or  un- 
appropriated lands,  which  are  to  remain  at  the  sole  disposal  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  every  tract  sold  by  congress  is  to  be  ex- 
empt frotn  state  taxes  for  the  term  of  five  years,  from  ihe  date 
of  the  sale.  Lands  bclongiiig  to  the  United  States  are  entireJy 
free  from  taxes.  The  river  Mississippi,  and  the  navigable  rivers 
and  waters  leading  into  the  same,  or  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
lire  also  to  be  free  from  all  tax  or  toll,  and  to  remain  as  common 
Jiighways. 
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This  territory,  including  nearly  one-half  of  the  former  Mis- 
>issippi  territory  on  the  eastern  side,  and  situated  between  the 
thirtieth  and  thirty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  was  establish- 
ed by  an  act  of  the  American  Congress,  dated  the  Sd  of  ^hlreh 
IS17,  with  the  foUowiig  boundaries:  From  the  point  where  the 
Ferdido  river  intersects  the  thirty- first  degree  of  latitude,  in  au 
easterly  direction,  to  tlie  western  boundary  line  of  the  state  of 
(ieorgia;  along  thrs  line  to  that  of  the  southern  Iwundary  of  the 
state  of  Tennessee;  thence  westerly  to  the  Tennessee  river,  and 
by  its  channel  to  the  mouth  of  Bear  creek  ;  thence  by  a  direct 
line  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Washhigton  county  ;  and  from 
this  point,  in  a  southern  direction,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in- 
cluding all  the  islands  within  six  leagues  of  the  shore.  It  has 
the  state  of  Mississippi  on  the  west,  Tennessee  m  the  north, 
(ieorgia  on  the  east,  and  the  Spanish  prov5»^ce  o;  li'est  Florida 
on  the  south.  Its  area  is  not  properly  ascertaiiicd,  !jut  piobably 
exceeds  40,000  square  miles. 

Aspect  of  the  Countnj,  and  Mature  of  the  Sail. — I'^e  sur- 
fiice  of  the  country  between  the  Spanish  lino  of  den.arcation  ani 
the  new  Indian  boundary,  running  from  the  Tdllapoose  to  the 
(  hatahouchy,  is  generally  sandy,  and  covered  witli  pine;  but  on 


*  On  the  8th  of  Jiinuaiy  1820,  n  reholutioii  passed  both  liouses  o-"  Con- 
i:r{'<»s,  far  tliu  athnisbion  of  this  state  into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  fooling 
w.th  thf  oriainal  states. 
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the  waters  of  the  Conecah,  which  unite  with  the  Eacainbia  of 
the  Bay  of  Pensacola,  and  on  the  river  called  Yellow  Water, 
and  the  Pea  river,  whose  waters  run  into  St.  Rose's  Bay,  the 
soil  is  tolerably  good.  ']'o  the  east  of  the  Alabama  river,  tlic 
soil  is  generally  sandy,  'lud  covered  with  pines,  except  along  tht 
water  courses ;  and  in  some  places  it  is  intersected  with  rich 
limestone  meadows,  and  ridges  of  well-timbered  land.  Through- 
out the  thirty-firsi  degree  of  latitude  the  swamps  I're  amazingly 
productive.  Between  these  marshes  or  swamps  and  the  ferrugi- 
nous hills,  there  is  a  niiadle  tract,  rising  by  a  gentle  ascent,  the 
soil  of  which  is  a  blackish  earth,  thickly  spread  with  small  fliii* 
stones,  or  round  quartz.  The  soil  of  tlie  borders  of  the  Alabain;i 
(called  pine  lauds)  produces  maize,  cotton,  and  sugar.  '1  he  best 
soil  for  agiicultuie  is  betueen  the  Alabama  and  Toinbiybet 
rivers,  on  the  Cawhaba  branch  of  the  former,  along  the  border, 
of  the  Black  \\  arrior  and  Bear  creek,  and  on  the  left  bank  ot 
the  Coose,  thirty  miles  above  its  confluence.  Between  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Alabama  and  those  of  the  Conecah  there  is  a  wavint; 
plain,  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in  width,  with  a  durk 
clayey  rich  soil,  well  timbered  ant!  watered.  Below  this  it  i 
gravelly  and  broken,  to  the  extent  of  twenty  miles,  where  tin 
pine  barrens  commence.  Around  the  sources  of  Limestone  creek 
there  is  a  tract  of  rich  land,  twenty  miles  iff  length,  and  eight 
in  breadth,  well  watered,  and  covered  with  various  kinds  ot 
trees,  of  which  the  dog-wood  is  the  most  abundant,  and  hence 
the  lands  are  known  by  this  name.  About  sixty-miles  above  the 
confluence  of  the  Coose  and  Tallapoose,  the  country  becom'.'- 
high,  waving,  and  well  wooded,  and  the  soil  goodj  above  the 
falls  of  those  rivers  it  is  5tiff,  broken,  and  stony. 

Climate. — In  the  low  southern  parts  of  this  country  the  heat 
is  very  great.  The  climate  of  the  inland  and  upper  parts  resem- 
bles that  of  Georgia.  At  Huntsville,  near  the  northern  boundary 
line,  the  thermometer  was  not  seen  to  rise  above  89',  during  the 
three  years  ending  1817,  nor  to  sink  below  \A°,  except  once, 
when  it  fell  to  6".  At  Fort  Stoddart,  on  the  Mobile  river,  above 
the  3 1st  degree  of  latitude,  the  mean  heat  of  July  in  1808,  by 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  was  86";  that  of  September,  84^. 
During  the  month  of  January,  it  varied  from  55*^  to  60*" ;  in 
February,  from  -iS' to  79*3  in  March^  from  35''  to  86.    The 
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trees  are  in  leaf  about  the  1st  of  April,  and  peas  and  strawber- 
ries are  seen  at  table  about  the  1st  of  May.  The  progress  of 
vei^etation  in  1S08  was  as  follows :  Ijth  February,  peach  tree  in 
blossom  J  2d  April,  trees  of  the  swamps  in  leaf,  garden  peas  in 
blossom;  12th  April,  peas  (planted  in  February)  in  pod,  poaches 
as  large  as  hazle  nuts,  hg-trees  in  leaf;  2d  Mav,  green  peas  at 
tiible,  strawberries  ripe;  Hith  May,  mulberries  ripe,  blackberries, 
•lewberrics,  whortleberries;  l.ith  May,  cucumbers  ripe;  2J)th 
June,  roasted  ears  of  maize  at  table.  These  observations  indi- 
cate a  climate  remarkably  mild.  Frost  commences  in  October, 
and  continues  sometimes  as  late  as  the  20th  of  May,  so  as  to 
injure,  but  not  to  destroy,  the  cotton  in  the  more  elevated  parts. 
During  suumier,  westerly  winds  are  found  to  prevail.  Those 
from  the  south-ea^t  are  the  sure  harbingers  of  rain.  The  Spa- 
nish moss,  a  plant  of  warm  climates,  is  seen  on  the  trees,  as 
high  as  Fort  .fackson.  ('attle  thrive  well  in  winter,  with  no  other 
ilielter  than  the  woods. 

Ei'tent  of  Navigable  lldters. — Tennessee  is  navigable  2.30 
miles ;  Tombigbee,  and  eastern  branches,  Tensaw,  Mobile,  Fish 
river.  Sic.  7«'>0 ;  Alabama  and  branches,  including  Cahawba, 
Coose,  Tallapoose,  Kiowee,  &c.  800;  Perdido,  Conecah,  lis- 
cambia,  Yellow-water,  ('hoctaw,  and  Pea  rivers,  and  (iuif  coast, 
i/O;  Chatahouche  and  westen*  branches,  530.     In  all  2700. 

Minerals. — Iron  ore  is  found  near  the  head  of  Coney  creek, 
and  on  Shoal  creek,  where  there  arc  fine  sites  for  mills  and  ma- 
chinery ;  blue  grindstone  grit,  as  it  is  called,  about  sixty  miles 
above  Fort  Claiborne ;  coal  in  great  (juantity  near  the  same 
place;  also  on  the  Cahawba,  Tombigbee,  and  Black  Warrior 
sivers. 

ylnimaU. — The  wild  animals  are  the  panther,  bear,  wild  cat, 
deer,  beav,  5,  otter,  fox,  racoon,  s(ji'iirel,  h;  re,  and  rabbit.  Alli- 
gators, from  twelve  tc  fifteen  feet  long,  abound  in  the  rivers  j 
^nakes  in  the  marshy  and  woody  places. 

Popnlation  according  to  the  Census  of  I8l(j. — Whites  22.79^, 
Slaves  10,49.'^;  Total  33,287' 

This  population  is  very  nmch  dispersed.  The  chief  settle- 
ments extend  along  the  Alabama  river,  and  the  ("oose  branch 
above  Fort  Jackson.  There  are  some  farming  establishments  on 
the  Conecah,  Cahawba,  and  Black  Warrior  rivers.     Below  8t. 
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Stephen's,  on  the  Tonihigbec,  there  is  a  thin  population,  and 
also  between  tliis  river  and  the  Alabama,  attracted  thither  by 
the  superior  quality  of  the  soil ;  but  during  the  late  war  with  the 
Creeks,  the  settlements  on  the  former  were  abandoned,  hi 
Madison  county,  containing  a  surface  of  twenty  miles  square, 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  in  1817,  was  estimated  at  18,000. 
Huntsville,  the  capita],  contained  120().  On  each  side  of  the 
Tennessee,  above  and  below  the  Mussel  Shoals,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable population.  That  of  Jones  and  the  Cahawba  valley 
was  estimated  at  from  3000  to  4000.  That  of  Tuchaloosa,  r.t 
the  falls  of  the  Black  Warrior,  about  5000.  The  present  popu- 
lation of  the  tcrritoiy  (1818)  is  estimated  at  50,000.  The  emi- 
gration is  chiwBy  from  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee.  The  American  government  has  lately  ceded  100,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  Tombigbee,  near  the  junctioit  of  the  Black 
VV^arrior  branch,  to  a  French  company,  at  two  dollars  an  acre, 
payable  in  fourteen  years,  on  condition  oi  their  introducing  and 
cultivating  the  vine  and  the  olive. 

The  town  of  Mobile  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  o( 
the  s.^mc  name,  on  a  fine  plain,  about  twenfy  feet  above  tl,e 
\isual  rise  of  water.  VVlip;r  taken  possession  of  by  the  Americans, 
it  contained  about  200  hoisses.  Since  thui  period  the  population 
has  increased  daily,  and  it  will  probably  become  a  great  com- 
mercial place,  the  centre  of  trade  of  an  immense  country,  ex- 
tending to  Tennessee  and  to  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  In  July 
1817  tlie  population  was  between  KXH)  and  1500.  The  houses 
are  of  wood,  and  generally  one  story  high.  Pensacola,  however 
affords  a  better  road  for  vessels,  as  they  are  sheltered  from  every 
wind ;  and  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  its  entrance,  which 
is  never  less  than  twenty-one  feet,  will  admit  men-of-war  of 
sixty  guns.  The  port  of  Mobile  is  the  only  place  in  the  whole 
bay  which  vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  water  can  approach.  Those 
th.'.t  diavv  from  ten  and  a  half  to  eleven  feet  water  sail  up  Spa- 
nisli  river  about  two  leagues,  and  descend  Mobile  river  to  the 
town,  which  retr.'.ires  hvX  a  few  hours.  Vessels  of  greater  draught 
come  within  on  >  <.r  two  league?  of  the  town,  where  they  dis- 
charge and  tuk*i  h>  their  cargoes.  A  quay  is  now  constructing, 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  which  there  will  be  nine  feet  water 
at  low  tide.     Between  Mobile  Bay  and  Pca>)acola,  a  distance  ot 
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^^eventy  miles,  the  country  is  yet  a  desert.  A  village  has  been 
lately  planned,  at  the  ntouth  of  the  Tensaw  river,  on  a  dry  ele- 
vated surface,  where  there  are  fine  springs.  St.  Stephen's,  the 
present  seat  of  government,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Tom- 
bigbec  river,  eighty  miles  above  the  town  of  Mobile,  and  at  the 
head  of  sloop  navigation ;  it  contains  about  fifty  houses. 

^'iirnvulturc.-y-'ihc  great  article  of  culture  is  cotton.  The 
average  prodinre,  per  acre,  is  about  1000  weight  in  seed.  One 
person,  or  field- hand,  can  cultivate  from  six  to  eight  acres,  be- 
sides homc  mai:::e  for  family  use.  The  soil  is  also  favorable  tO" 
the  production  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  the  common  potatoe^ 
yams,  &c.  The  produce  of  Indian  corn  is  about  twelve  barieU 
an  acre,  llye  and  barley  are  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tillation. 

Prke  of  Lands. — The  lamls  in  Madison  county  were  sold,  in 
1810,  from  four  to  six  dollars  an  acre.  The  highest  price  was 
twenty-four  dollars.  In  the  course  of  the  three  first  months  of 
1S17,  the  same  lands  nearly  doubled  their  value.  Those  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee  river,  extending  from  Madi- 
son county  to  the  Tennessee  line  of  boundary,  were  then  sold 
from  twenty  to  seventy- five  dollars.  The  town  lots  of  Huntsville 
bold  as  high  as  1500  dollars. 

Commene, — It  was  stated  in  the  American  journals  of  April 
1817,  that  the  importations  of  the  preceding  year,  at  Mobde, 
from  Boston,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans,  chiefly  by  sea,  were 
estimated  at  1,000,000  of  dollars;  that  during  the  last  six 
months,  1 700  baico  of  cotton  had  been  shipped  here.  The 
trade  of  Madison  county  will  centre  in  this  place.  It  is  believed, 
th'^t  through  the  channel  of  the  Mobile,  Tombigbee,  and  Black 
\\  arrior  rivers,  goods  can  be  brought  from  Europe,  New  York, 
or  even  New  Orleans,  to  Huntsville,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  in 
lialf  the  time  required  by  any  other  known  route,  and  with  less 
risk  and  expetice. 
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ILT.IXOIS  TERRITORY. 

S'ltudtion  nnd  Boumluriex. — This  country  was  estn>blished  a.i 
<i  territory  with  a  separate  government  in  1S09,  and  by  an  aet 
passed  on  the  18th  April  1818,  the  inhabitants  were  authorisid 
to  choose  representatives  for  a  convention,  to  frame  a  constitu- 
tion and  state  government,  in  order  to  their  being  admitted  into 
the  union.  The  boundaries  of  the  territory,  as  laid  down  in  this 
last  act,  aro  :  From  the  confluence  of,  and  up  the  river  VV abash, 
and  ulon[^  the  Indiana  line  of  demarcation  to  the  north-west 
corner  of  tlv.j  state;  thence  east  along  the  line  of  its  limits  to 
the  middle  parts  of  Lake  Michigsin  ;  thence  north  along  the 
middle  of  the  said  lake  to  latitude  42*^  30' ;  thence  west  to  the 
middle  of  the  Mississippi  river,  following  its  channel  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ohio,  and  up  this  river  along  its  north- western 
shore  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash.  It  is  situated  between  2()^ 
.■>7',  and  42"  .'JO'  north  latitude,  and  contains  an  area  of  58,0(^0 
square  miles,  or  37  millions  of  acres.  Its  length  from  north  to 
south  is  380  n  iles,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  206  miles. 
It  has  the  north-west  territory  on  the  north;  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Missouri  territory  on  the  south  and  west;  and  the 
state  of  Indiana  on  the  east. 

Aspect  of  the  Conniry,  and  Nature  of  the  Soil. — The  south- 
ern part  of  this  territory  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  is 
very  level,  and  is,  in  some  parts,  subject  to  inundation.  This 
increases  the  depth  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  renders  it  evin 
too  rich  for  many  agricultural  purposes.  A  tract  extending  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and  along  the  Mississippi,  eighty 
miles  in  length  and  five  in  breadth,  is  of  this  description,  and  is 
very  unhealthy.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  very  similar  to  In- 
diana, but  more  picturesque,  particularly  between  Vincennes  and 
St.  Louis,  where  rich  meadows  and  beautiful  woods  alternately 
present  themselves.  Along  the  Little  Wabash,  the  soil  of  tlie 
prairies  is  a  rich  fine  black  mould,  inclining  to  sand,  from  one 
to  three  or  four  feot  deep,  lying  on  sandstone  or  clayey  loam, 
and  remarkably  easy  of  cultivation.  Between  the  Kaskaskias 
and  Illinois  rivers,  eighty-four  miles  distant,  the  surface  is  level 
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till  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  latter,  where  it  terminates  in  a 
high  ridge.     Charlevoix  descrihes  the  north-western  parts  which 
lie  visited  as  rich,  heautiful,  and  well  watere<i.     Near  the  old 
French  settlement  of  V.n  Chartres,  he  informs  ns  the  country 
is  open,  consisting  of  vast  meadows  to  the  extent  of  twenty- fivf 
leagues,  interspersed  with  small  copses  of  valuahle  wood ;  and 
that  as  far  as  Kaskaskias  the  soil  is  fertile,  proper  for  wheat, 
and  every  thing  necessary  or  useful  for  human  life.     The  high 
grounds  continue  along  the  ea-.tern  si<le  of  the   Kaskaskias  river, 
at  u  small  distance  from  it,  to  the  Kaskaskias  village,  five  miles 
and  a  half;  then  they  incline  more  towards  that  river,  and  run 
nearly  parallel  with  the  eastern  hank  of  the  Mississippi,  at   the 
distance  of  between  three  and  four  miles,  rising  from  100  to  J.'iO 
feet,  but  divided  in  several  places  'oy  deep  cavities  through  which 
Muall  rivulets  run  into  the  Mis.sissippi.     '^l  he  sides  of  sonic  ot 
these  hills  fronting  the  river  are  in  many  places  perpendicular, 
und  appear  like  solid  pieces  of  stone  masonry  of  various  colors, 
figures,  and  sizes.     I'he  low  land  between  these  hills  and  the 
liver  Mississippi  is  level ;  *\\e  soil  rich,  yielding  shrubs  and  fra- 
grant flowers,  which,  added  to  the  number  and  extent  of  mea- 
dows and  small  lakes  interspersed  tlirough  the  valley,  render  it 
exceedingly  beautiful  and   agreeable.     The  lands  between   the 
lllitiois  and  Mississippi  rivefs  are  rich  almost  beyond  paiallel, 
covered  with  large  oaks,  walnut,  &c.  and  not  a  stone  is  to  be 
seen  except  upon  the  sides  of  the  rivers.     Above   the  Illinois 
Lake,  the  land  on  both  sides,  to  the  distance  of  twenty-seven  or 
thirty  miles,  is  generally  low  and  full  of  svvamps,  some  a  mile 
wide,  bordered  with  fine  meadows ;  and  in  some  places  the  high 
land  approaches  the  river  in  points  or  narrow  necks.     Above  the 
head  of  navigation  the  land  is  stony,  and  between  the  northern 
and  eastern  hranch  there  are  rich  tracts,  although  intersected  in 
many  parts  by  swamps  and  ponds.     The  alluvial   soil  of  the 
rivers,  the  breadth  of  which  is  generally  in  proportion  to  their 
magnitude,  varying  from  300  or  400  yards  to  more  than   two 
miles,  is  so  wonderfully  fertile,  that  it  has  produced  fine  crops 
without  manure,  for  more  than  a  century.    Beyond  this,  the  dry 
meadow  land  without  trees,  rising  from  30  to  100  feet  above  the 
former,  stretches  to  the  distance  of  from  one  to  ten  miles.    'I  he 
whole  meadow  ground  of  the  Illinois  river  is  supposed  to  contain 
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nil  area  of  1 ,2(K),000  nprcs.  The  north- v.'».stcrn  parts  are  hilly 
and  hroken,  abounding  in  ponds  and  swanips,  culled  wet  prairies, 
but  well  watered  and  wooded,  and  cuntainiiig  tracts  of  ferlik 
soil. 

Extent  of  yaviqnhle  fVaters. — Wabasli,  5240  uiile^.  Ohio, 
164.  Mississippi,  (>20.  Illirxiis,  «r2();  its  trihutaricH  from  the 
north-west,  550;  from  the  south-east,  200  Kaskaskia  and 
branches,  300.  Tributaries  of  the  Wabash,  ;■»()(}.  Minor  rivers ; 
such  as  Lavase,  Marie,  (^.ash,  &c.  200.  In  all,  .S0f)4.  ^  water 
communication  between  the  Illinois  and  the  Cliicaj^o,  for  the 
passage  of  boats  iit  all  seasons^  could  Ik  opui>ed  at  u  trifling  ex- 
pence. 

Miiiorah'. — Copper  ore  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  u 
Mine  river,  which  joins  the  Illi^nuis,  120  miles  from  its  moutii. 
Millstones  were  foinicrly  made  by  the  French,  of  a  rock  wlr  h 
forms  a  rapid  in  the  Illinois  river,  270  miles  from  its  mo'  ii. 
A\vim  was  found  on  a  hill,  near  Mine  river,  according  to  the 
report  of  Mr.  Janiste,  a  French  gentleman,  who  ^sceiuled  with 
Patrick  Kennedy.  Gun-flints  and  arrow-heads  are  manufactured 
oy  the  Indians,  from  stones  found  on  a  high  hill,  nearly  opposite 
the  island  of  Pierre,  in  the  river  Illinois,  100  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Ciiai  was  oliserved  extending  half  a  mile  along  the  high 
bank  of  the  north- ivestcrn  side  of  the  Illinois  river,  27t)  miles 
from  its  outlet,  50  miles  above  Pioria  Lake,  and  near  the  Little 
Rocks,  vvhich  are  (50  miles  from  the  Forks.  It  is  also  found  on 
the  Lu  Vase,  or  Muddy  river.  About  five  miles  east  of  ISt. 
Louis,  a  prairie,  called  the  American  Bottom,  caught  fire,  and 
by  the  roots  of  a  tree,  the  fire  was  communicated  to  a  coal-mine, 
which  burnt  during  severiil  months,  till  it  was  extinguished  by 
the  incumbent  earth.  White  clay  is  found  in  the  beds  of  the 
Illinois  and  Tortue.  Salt  Poms. — On  the  eastern  side,  half  a 
mile  below  the  coal-mine  above  described,  are  two  salt  ponds, 
100  yards  in  circumference,  and  several  feet  in  depth,  which 
furnish  good  salt  to  the  natives ;  the  waters  are  of  a  yellowish 
color,  and  stagnant.  The  salt  works,  on  the  Saline  river, 
(twenty- six  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,)  furnish  an- 
nually between  200,000  and  300,000  bushels  of  salt,  which  is 
sold  at  the  works,  at  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel. 

Animals, — The  buffalo,  so  numerous  when  the  French  took 
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nossession  of  this  country,  have  retired  to  the  Missouri.  KIk 
ritid  (ieer  are  still  uinnerous  in  the  woods  and  meadows.  In  the 
woods  are  great  jdenty  of  bears,  wolves,  fovcs,  opossums,  ra- 
coons, and  other  animals.  Of  wild  fowl  there  is  a  great  abun- 
dance and  variety;  turkeys,  swans,  geese,  teal,  ducks,  pheasants, 
partridge,  pigeon,  &e.  liuz/ards,  parro(iuets,  cranes,  peficans, 
hawks,  and  blackbirds,  and  generally  the  birds  common  to  the 
western  country.  Tiie  waters  of  the  Illinois,  and  the  small  lake, 
near  Michigan  Lake,  swarm  with  water- fowl,  which  feed  on  the 
wild  rice  that  grows  there  in  great  al)undance.  Of  hsh  there  is 
i^reat  plenty  in  the  different  rivers  j  particularly  cat-fish,  carp, 
^tingeon,  and  perch  of  an  uncommon  size.  In  the  Illinois,  or 
Pioria  Lake,  there  is  a  fish  called  Picanneau.  The  serpents  of 
a  venomous  nature  are  the  copper-head  ke,  the  prairie,  and 
common  rattle-snake. 

The  settlements  arc  chiefly  on  the  Miss,, .,ippi  river,  the  Kas- 
kaskia and  its  branches,  and  more  recently  on  the  Wabash  and 
Ohio.  Those  on  the  Illinois  arc  thinly  scattered,  being  some- 
times fifty  miles  distant  one  from  another.  Retwecn  the  Illinois 
and  Wood  river  are  the  American  and  Turkey  hill  settlements, 
formed  by  emigrants  from  Kentucky  and  the  southern  states, 
which  are  flourishing.  The  village  of  Kaskaskia,  foundid  by 
boinc  French  Canadians  more  than  a  century  ago,  contains  at 
present  about  KJO  families,  who  raise  horned  cattle,  horses, 
twine,  and  poultry.  There  is  a  post-officcj  an  office  for  the  salf^ 
of  liiwds,  at)d  a  printing  establishment,  which  issues  a  weekly 
jii'wspaper  called  the  "  Illinois  Herald."  (.'ahokia,  also  found- 
ed by  the  French,  situated  on  a  small  stream,  about  a  mile 
cat't  of  the  Mississippi,  nearly  opposite  St.  Lcmis,  contains  about 
KiO  houses.  The  situation  is  too  low  to  be  healthy.  The  first 
object  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  fur  trade ;  the  second  agricul- 
ture. This  place  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  St.  Clair  county,  and 
lias  a  post-ofhce.  There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  St. 
Piiilippe,  forty-five  miles  below  the  former,  was  also  established 
by  the  French.  Twelve  miles  below  St.  Philippe  is  the  village 
called  the  Rock  Meadows,  (La  Prairie  du  Rocher,)  containing 
from  sixty  to  seventy  French  families,  and  eighty  negroes. 
There  is  here  also  a  Catholic  Chapel.  Settlements  are  forming 
towards  the  east  and  west,  on  the  Ohio,  to  the  distance  of  thirty 
09. — ^^\'0L.  II.  2  A 
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mlTes;  on  the  Wabash,  forty  miles  downwards  ;  on  the  Kaskas- 
kia  and  Mississippi  j  and  these  settlcmonts  arc  separated  by  n 
wilderness  of  1(K)  miles  extent     Slmwnaetown,  or  Shawanaetowii, 
•\vhere  once  stood  a  village  of  the   Indians  of  this  name,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Ohio,  below  the  Wabash,  and  was  laid  out  at  the 
expence  of  the  United  Stales.     It  was  injured  by  an  inundation, 
hi  the  spring  of  1813,  which  swept  away  the  log-houses*,  and 
drowned  the  cattle.     The  inhabitants  escaped  in  boats.     It  now 
contains  thirty  or  forty  families,  who  live  in  cabins  formed  of 
trees  or  logs,  and  subsist  by  the  manufacture  of  salt.     The  hind 
to  the  Saline  river,   a  distance  of  nine  mile9,  belongs  to  tlic 
United  States.     Wilkinsonvillc  is  a  small  village,  situated  in  .1 
fine  meadow,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  above  the  rivor,  about  half 
way  between  Fort  Massac  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.     There 
are  other  small  villages,  named  Relie  Fontaine,  L'  Aigle,  Ed- 
wards\nl1e.      llugUnh   Prairie. — in  the  autumn  of   1817,  Mr. 
Birkbeck,  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  English  farmer,  remo- 
ved to  this  country,  and  settled  in  the  south-east  parts,  between 
the  Great  and  the  Little   Wabash,  at  a  spot  to  which   he  has 
given  the  name  of  English  Prairie.    In  his  "  Ndtes  on  America," 
and  "  Letters  from  Illinois,"  he  has  given  a  just  and  striking  de- 
scription of  the  face  of  the  country,  its  soil,  productions,  mode 
of  culture,  and  cai)acities  of  improvement ;  and  he  has  pointed 
out  the  great  advantages  it  offers  to  settlers,  especially'to  labor- 
ers, and  farmers  of  small  capital.     The  extensive  circulation  of 
these  works  has  attracted  an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention  to 
his  settlement ;  and  the  very  favorable  account  he  has  given  of 
the  country,  with  the  conhdence  reposed  by  those  who  know 
him,  and  by  those  who  have  read  his  Notes,  in  his  judgment 
and  agricultural  skill,  have  induced  numbers  to  emigrate  to  ti^c 
neighbourhood,  both  from  England  and  the  United  States,     k 
appears,  from  a  variety  of  notices  in  the  Aint-rienn  journals,  that 
population  is  increasing  m  this  quaiter  with  threat  rapidity. 

In  this  territory  are  mounds  and  fortifications  resemblingtho.se 
of  the  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  hut  more  nume- 
rous. In  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  above  and  below  Kahokia, 
there  arc  said  to  he  150.  They  are  generally  t,f  h  conical  form, 
but  of  different  dimensions.  The  largest  measures  2400  feet  in 
-circiimference,  and  90  in  height.     The  barrows,  like  those  dc- 
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siribeU  by  Mr.  Jt  fferson,  nre  peiicMally  elevated  ten  or  twelve 
ftet  above  the  surrounding  surface.  It  is  probable  that  they 
.served  as  places  of  interment ;  lor  they  arc  univerially  considered 
by  the  Indians  as  the  residence  of  Manitous,  or  spirits. 

Agriculture. — The  soil  prixUices  fine  crops  of  grain,  flux,  and 
lieiTij).  Fruit  trees  and  garden  vegetaljhs  thrive  luxuriantly. 
The  soil  is  so  rich,  that  th"  idea  of  exhausting  it  by  croj)ping 
has  not  yet  entered  into  the  estimates  of  the  cultivators.  Ma- 
nure has  been  kno'vn  to  accuniulHte  until  the  farmers  have  re- 
moved their  yards  and  buildings  out  of  the  way  of  the  nuisance. 
The  vine  and  cotton  tree  succeed  in  the  southern  parts.  The 
wild  grai>e  of  this  region  gives  a  wine  of  a  good  quality,  vvell- 
titsted  and  strong,  of  which  the  French  settlers,  in  1701J,  made 
1 10  hogsheads.  Hops  grow  naturally.  A  large  ([uantity  of  sugar 
Is  annually  made  from  the  juice  of  the  maple  tree.  Fifty  trees 
will  yield  100  pounds,  which  sells  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 
The  mulberiy  trees  are  large  and  numerous ',  and  as  the  winter 
is  moderate,  it  is  probable  \\\c  manufacture  of  silk  would  suc- 
ceed. The  soil  seems  also  adapted  to  the  culture  of  indigo. 
Great  quantities  of  tobacco  are  raised.  Hemp  grows  spontane- 
ously to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  is  sometimes  three  inches 
thick  within  a  foot  of  the  root.  Wheat,  peas,  and  Indian  corn, 
thrive  well  j  so  does  every  sort  of  grain  or  pnlse,  and  fruits,  ap- 
ples, pears,  peaches,  &c.  Maize  is  the  staple  production  ;  and 
this  giain  is  often  cultivated  in  "ommon,  as  in  patriarchal  times, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  hamlet ;  and  by  this  plan  they 
save  the  expence  of  fences,  which,  in  extensive  meadows,  with- 
out timber,  would  be  considerable.  Cotton  is  raised  for  domes- 
tie  use.* 

One  million  iive  hundred  thousand  acres  of  arable  lands,  to 


*  The  folluwiHg  is  given  by  Mr.  Birkbeck  as  the  necessary  outlay  on  a 
settlement  of  a  quarter  secti(/n,  or  IGO  acres. 

First  iiistalment  on  the  purchase  of  iGO  acres,  at  the  government  price  of 
two  dollars  per  acre,  -  -  -  -         80 

Building  a  house,   -----  50 

Two  horses,  with  harness  and  ploujjh,  -  -  -100 

Cows  and  hogs,  seed  corn,  fencing,  and  othtr  expence)',      -  2'iQ 
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which  the  Intliuii  title  is  extinguished,  have  heen  lately  set  apar^ 
as  military  bounty  lands.  They  are  to  he  survpyed  in  sections  of 
IGOjOOO  acres.  Lead  mines  and  salt  springs  are  reserved  for  tlu 
use  of  the  state,  and  No.  10  of  every  township  for  the  support 
of  schools.  The  wUole  extent  of  lands  in  tl^s  territory  apprn- 
j)riatcd  as  a  recompence  for  the  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  late 
u'ar,  amount  to  Sj.'iOOjOOO  acres,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Illinois  river,  from  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  They  arc 
described  to  be  fertile  and  well  watered.  The  public  lands  have 
seldom  brought  more  than  five  dollars  an  acre,  by  public  sale. 
The  average  amount  of  those  sold  in  October  1816,  at  Edward- 
ville,  was  four  dollars.  At  the  land  office  the  price  is  fixed  by 
law  at  two  dollars.  The  United  States  have  obtained,  by  diffe- 
rent cessions  made  by  the  Indians,  upwards  of  I(>,000,000  ol 
acres,  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Pioria  lake,  north  of  tli« 
Illinois  river.  The  lands  which  still  belong  to  the  aboriginal 
proprietors  are  situated  between  the  Wabash  and  the  Illinois 
rivers,  and  north  of  the  source  of  the  Kaskaskia. 

Commerce. — Numbers  of  cattle  are  raised  in  the  fertile  soil 
called  "the  Great  American  Bottom,"  between  the  Kaskaskia 
and  Illinois  river,  for  the  markets  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia, 
Horses  of  the  Sj)anish  breed  are  also  raised  for  sale. 

The  manufactures  J  in  IS  10,  according  to  the  marshalf's  re- 
turn, were  as  follows : 


value, 


Spinning-wheels,    -  -  -  - 

Looms,  460,  cloth  produced,  90,039  yards, 
Tanneries,  9,  leather  dressed. 

Distilleries,  10,200  gallons,  •  -  - 

l''lour,  6.440  barrels,  _  -  _ 

Maple  sugar,  15,600  lbs. 

The  population  has  nearly  doubled  since  that  period,  and  the 
manufactures  have  advanced  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 

Roads. — By  an  act  of  29th  April  1816,  a  road  is  to  extend 


Dull.uv. 
630 
54,028 
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7,o00 
32,200 

1,980* 


*  Prices  at  Entjlish  P. airie  in  No»ember  1817.— Wheat  3s,  4d.  sterling 
per  bushel;  beef  and  pork,  2d.  per  pound;  horsts,  60  to  100  dollars  :  ctiws, 
10  to  20;  a  sow,  S  to  5.  Mechanics' wages,  1  to  l^  dollar.  A  waggon, 
35  to  40  dollars,  exclusive  of  tier  to  the  wheels;  a  strong  waj^gou  for  the 
road,  complete,  160  ;  bricks  are  laid  at  3  dollars  by  the  thousand,  iiiwludiiij' 
lime, — (Lettt-rs  from  Illinois,  p,  13,  14.) 
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from  Sliawnectown,  on  the  Ohio  river,  to  the  United  States' 
Saline,  and  to  Kaskaskias  in  the  Illinois  territory;  (SOOO  dol- 
lars liave  been  granted  for  this  purpose;  three  commissioners 
have  been  appointed,  who  are  to  receive  three  dollars  each,  and 
the'.,  assistants  one  and  a  half,  per  day,  for  exploring,  surveying, 
and  marking.  There  are  two  roads  leading  through  the  Ohio  to 
Kaskaskias,  one  from  Robin's  Ferry,  seventeen  miles  below  the 
S'lline,  to  Kaskaskias,  l."}5  miles;  the  other  fronj  Lusk's  ferry, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  river;  the  last  is 
tlie  shorter,  by  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  There  is  a  post  route 
from  Vinccunes  to  Kaskaskias,  distaqt  150  miles;  but  travellers 
are  obliged  to  encamp  two  or  three  nights.  There  is  a  tolerably 
good  road  from  the  mouth  of  La  Vase  to  Wood  river,  passing 
through  Kaskaskias,  Prairie  du  Rocher,  St.  Philippe,  and  Ka- 
hokia.  These  roads  are  gradually  improved  by  the  profits  of 
lands  leased  by  the  government,  at  different  places,  in  the  line 
of  their  direction. 

Government. — The  government  of  this  territory  was  establish- 
ed by  acts  of  Congress,  dated  3d  February  1809.  A  Geneva! 
Assembly  was  authorised  to  be  called  as  soon  as  satisfactory  evi- 
dence should  be  produced  to  the  governor,  that  such  was  the 
desire  of  a  majority  of  the  freeholders ;  though  the  number  of 
free  white  male  inhabitants,  of  twenty-one  years,  did  not  amount 
to  5000.  The  representatives  to  the  General  Assembly  to  be  not 
les  than  seven,  nor  more  than  nine,  to  be  chosen  for  four  years, 
and  to  be  apportioned  by  the  governor  to  the  several  counties, 
according  to  the  number  of  free  white  males.  By  an  act  of  27th 
February  1801),  delegates  to  congress  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
citizens  at  the  time  of  electing  their  representatives  to  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  and  to  have  the  same  powers  as  heretofore 
gratited  to  the  delegates  from  the  other  territories.  Congress 
passed  an  act,  on  the  l8th  of  February  1818,  authorising  the 
inhabitants  of  this  territory  to  form  a  constitution  and  state  go- 
vernment, and  to  be  admitted  into  the  union,  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  states.  The  convention  to  be  chosen  for 
this  purpose,  were  to  meet  on  the  first  monday  of  August  18l8. 
.Slavery  is  abolished  by  law,  and  by  act  of  5th  February  1813. 
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ST. 


MiCHKiAX  TEinilTORV. 

MicHKJAN,  formerly  Wayne  county,  was  erected  into  a  toiiitniy 
with  a  scj)arate  goverinnent  in  1S()'>,  with  tlte  iollowinj;  limits; 
north,  by  the  straits  of  Miehilliinacl.inac;  west,  hy  Lake  Mi- 
chijjan ;  south,  by  a  Hue  running  from  east  to  west,  whivh  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana ;  east,  by  Lniics 
Huron  and  St.  Chiir,  to  Lake  Erie.  'J'he  southern  line  has  not 
yet  been  accurately  fixed.  It  is  situated  between  41"  ")0',  and 
45"  20'  of  north  latitude,  and  o"  12',  and  9^  west  longitude 
from  W  ashini^ton.  It  inclutles  a  surface  of  34,820  scpare  miles, 
or  22,284,000  acres.  Its  length  from  south  to  north  is  2oO 
miles,  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  IGO  milest  This  territory 
tbrms  a  peninsula  bounded  on  the  north,  east,  and  west  i^des  by 
the  great  l^akes  Michigan  and  Huron. 

Soil, — The  surface  has  a  gentle  elevation  from  the  western 
and  northern  borders  toward*  the  middle,  which  is  generally 
level,  and  without  hiils  or  mountains.  Extensive  meadow  lands 
stretch  from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Joseph's  to  Lake  St.  Clair, 
some  of  which,  called  "  high  prairies,"  are  equal  in  quality  to 
those  of  Indiana,  and  are  of  very  different  soil  from  the  low 
prairies,  which  are  sandy  or  marshy.  Othqr  parts  are  covered 
with  extensive  forests.  The  lands  on  Saganaum  river  are  of  a 
good  quality ;  meadow  lands  extend  from  its  banks  to  the  dis- 
tance of  four  or  five  miles.  Thence  to  Flint  river,  fifteen  miles^ 
the  country  is  level,  the  soil  is  excellent,  and  covered  with  trees  j 
thence  to  the  Huron  river  the  surface  is  waving,  covered  with 
oak  without  underwood,  and  interspersed  with  lakes,  resembling 
the  county  of  Cayuga  in  the  state  of  New  York,  From  Huron 
to  Detroit  the  soil  is  rich,  but  low  and  marshy.  The  soil  of  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  St.  Joseph's  and  Saganaum  is  of  an  excellent 
quality.  Along  the  Straits  of  St.  Clair  there  are  fine  meadows 
interspersed  with  rich  wood  lands.  The  bank<)  of  the  Huron  and 
Rouge  rivers  are  also  very  fertile  and  well  wooded.  Those  of 
Swan  creek  are  low  and  unhealthy  within  a  mile  of  the  lake, 
beyond  which  there  is  high  and  good  soil.  That  of  the  uplands 
of  Rocky  and  Sandy  creeks  is  poor  and  sandy.     The  alluvial  soil 
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o(  the  rivers  Raisin  and  Mianji  is  excelU'iit  near  their  outlets ; 
l>U't  at  some  distance  becomes  light  and  sandy.  Along  a  consi- 
derable part  ot  the  coast  ol  Lake  Michi^u^  are  sandy  eminences, 
formed  near  the  months  of  the  rivers  by  tiie  action  of  their  cur- 
rent operating  against  the  swell  of  the  lake.  Along  the  western 
^Jiore  of  Lake  Huron  there  is  a  narrow  tract  of  poor  .soil,  iroi« 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  believed  that  this  tcnitory 
contains  twenty  millions  of  acres,  of  excellent  soil,  of  which 
cjght  millions  have  been  ceded  by  the  Indians  to  the  United 
States,  who  have  sold  above  2(K),000  to  diftVrent  individuals. 

i-Timate. — T1>e  northern  situation  of  this  country  woidd  worn 
to  indicate  a  considerable  degree  ot  cold  ;  but  it  is  found  to  be 
so  modified  by  the  waters  of  the  lakes,  that  the  winter  is  warmer 
than  in  some  more  southern  latitudes.  This  season  eonmiences 
about  the  middle  of  November,  and  lasts  till  the  middle  of 
March  ;  and  the  ice  on  the  rivers  and  borders  of  the  lakes,  du- 
ring this  period,  is  generally  strong  enough  to  suppport  sledges. 
There  is  but  little  snow.  Towards  the  state  of  Indiana,  the 
cliniate  resembles  that  of  the  western  counties  of  New  York  and 
I^eniisylvania ;  but  along  the  coast  of  Lake  Huron,  the  winter 
eonmiences  two  weeks  earlier  than  at  Detroit.  Lake  St.  Clair 
is  frozen  over  every  year  from  December  to  February.  According 
to  the  observations  of  General  Wilkinson,  made  in  1797,  the 
thermometer  between  St.  Clair  and  Michillimackinac  never  rose 
higher  at  noon  than  70**,  and  in  the  morning  and  evening  it 
often  sunk  to  46.« 

Extent  of  ISavig'ilble  Haters. — Lake  Michigan  navigable  2()0 
miles ;  Lake  Huron,  250  j  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Straits,  ")()  j  De- 
troit river,  26  ;  Lake  Erie,  72 ;  Rivers  running  into  Lake  Eric, 
175  ;  Ditto,  the  Straits  of  Detroit,  and  St.  Clair  river  and  Lake, 
100;  streams  running  into  the  Huron,  150;  streams  running 
into  the  Michigan,  700,     In  all,  1789. 

Animals^ — Elks,  deer,  bears,  wolves,  wild  cat*,  foxes,  bea- 
vers, otters,  martins,  racoons,  rabbits,  opossums,  squirrels  of 
different  kinds,  and  muskrat,  are  found  in  this  territory.  The 
beaver  still  abounds  on  the  rivers  of  Lake  Michigan.  Fishes. — 
Michillimackinac  trout,  from  ten  to  sixty  pounds,  are  taken  ii) 
all  seasons.  Common  trout  from  four  to  five  pounds.  White 
fish  caught  by  seines  in  great  numbers  in  the  i>tate  of  Detroit 
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and  Lake  St.  Clair.  They  are  also  taken  by  means  of  a  cl;irt  or 
spear.  Bass,  l)lack,  white,  and  rock.  Sturgeon  in  Lukes  Hu- 
ron, Michigan,  and  St.  Clair;  but  not  so  large  as  those  of  Hud- 
son river,  and  supposed  to  be  of  a  different  species.  Picherel, 
pereh,  suckers,  pike,  and  herrings.  No  other  part  cf  the  United 
States  is  so  well  supplied  with  fish.  The  lakes  surround  this  ter- 
ritory on  three  sides  for  the  space  of  (iOO  miles ;  and  all  the 
rivers  are  stored  with  fish.  A  bee  of  a  smaller  species  than  the 
common  bee  abounds  in  the  woods;  but  the  honey  is  of  an  infe- 
rior (juality,  though  greatly  valued  by  the  Indians.  The  rivers, 
bays,  and  Inkcs,  aft*  covered  with  geese,  ducks,  &c.  Wild  tur- 
keys and  pigeons  are  numerous  ;  hawks  very  common.  In  au- 
tumn the  blackbird  aj)pears  in  flocks,  and  is  very  injurious  to 
corn  and  new  sown  wheat. 

The  agricultural  and  commercial  establishments  are  chiefly  on 
the  Strait  of  Detroit,  on  the  rivers  Miami,  Raisin,  Huron,  and 
Lake  St.  Clair.  The  tract  from  Red  River  to  St.  Clair  is  well 
peopled.  From  Fort  Moigs  to  Lake  Huron  there  are  several 
cottages  separated  by  woods,  or  Indian  lands.  Some  settlements 
have  been  lately  conimenced  on  difl'erent  parts  of  the  borders  of 
both  lakes.  Detroit,  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  strait, 
eighteen  miles  above  Maldon,  and  six  below  the  outlet  of  Lake 
St.  Clair,  contains  more  than  800  buildings.  About  half  the 
population  is  of  French  origin,  the  rest  from  difl^erent  parts  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  It  was  originally  defended  by  a 
strong  stockade,  which  was  l)unit  dojyn  in  1806.  Several  wood- 
en quays,  or  wharfs,  project  into  the  river.  That  of  the  United 
States  is  140  feet  long,  and  the  water  is  deep  enough  for  a  ves- 
sel of  400  tons  burthen.  The  public  buildings  consist  of  a  council- 
house,  prison,  and  store.  The  last  is  of  three  stories,  eighty  feet 
^  length,  and  thirty  feet  wide.  Another  store  is  now  building. 
The  present  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  new 
one  of  a  large  size.  A  college  is  to  be  established  here,  and  the 
building  has  already  commenced.  There  is  a  printing-ofBce,  and 
formerly  a  newspaper,  called  the  "  Michigan  Essay,"  was  issued 
from  Utica,  but  it  has  been  discontinued  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment. 

A  land-office  has  been  established  at  Detroit,  where  there  is  a 
garrison  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  130  men.     An  aet 
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of  ihc  fJc'Hcral  Congress,  of  the  Gth  of  May  1S12,  for  the  sur- 
vey of  2,()(K),0()0  of  acres  in  this  territory  to  he  given  as  inihtary 
Itoiiiity-huuls,  was  repealed  in  April  IS  1(1,  and  apj)ropriations 
made  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  IIIinoi^  and  Missouri  territo- 
ries. The  puhlic  lands  are  offered  at  the  rate  of  two  <lollars  per 
iicre,  in  tracts  of  !(]()  acres;  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  money 
to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  a  credit  of  five  years  for  the 
residue.  The  price  of  transportation  of  goods  from  Albany  to 
Detroit  is  four  and  one-half  dollars  per  hundred  weight. 


NORTH-WEST  TEHRITOHY. 

JJoundaries. — North  by  Lake  Suj)erior,  and  the  water  commu- 
nication between  this  lake  and  the  Woods,  and  from  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  lake  of  the  Woods  by  a  direct  line  to  Red 
river,  which  it  strikes  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  Assini- 
bi)in ;  south  by  the  Illinois  territory,  from  which  it  is  separated 
l)y  the  parallel  of  42"  SO';  cast  by  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
eluuuicl  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior;  west  by  the 
Mississippi  river  to  its  sources,  and  thence  by  the  waters  of  the 
Red  river  to  the  junction  of  the  Assiniboin,  which  separates  it 
from  the  Missouri  territory.  It  is  situated  between  42". 30'  and 
i!)"  'A7'  of  north  latitude,  and  between  7"  and  20"  west  longi- 
tude from  Washington.  Its  breadth  at  the  latitude  of  4G,  from 
east  to  west,  is  480  miles.     Ifs  lengtli  is  very  unequal. 

yJren  about  1475000  square  piiles,  or  .04,080,0{.>0  acres. 

Aitpect  of  the  Country,  an  '  Sature  of  the  Soil. — This  terri- 
lory,  stretching  across  thirteen  ccgrees  of  longitude  and  seven  of 
Iititudc,  encircled  and  intersected  by  lakes  and  large  rivers,  has 
a  great  variety  of  soil.  Near  the  north-western  parts  must  be 
the  most  elevated  point  of  laij<l  between  the  Atlantic  coast,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Hudson's  Bay;  for  here,  within  thirty  miles 
of  each  other,  the  St.  Lawrence,  Red,  and  Mississippi  rivers  have 
their  sources,  from  wiiich  they  flow  to  those  seas  in  an  eastern, 
northern,  and  southern  direction  respectively,  each  traversing  a 
space  of  more  than  2000  miles.  Carver  describes  "  the  land  on 
^9. — VOL.  II.  2  li 
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the  south-cast  side  of  Green  bay  by  Luke  Michigan  is  but  vcrv 
indifferent,  being  overspread  with  a  heavy  growth  of  hemlock, 
pine,  spruce,  and  fir  trees  ;  but  adjoining  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,  it  is  very  fertile,  the  country  in  general  level,  and  affording 
ninny  fine  and  extensive  views.'*    Major  C.  Gratiot,  of  the  corps 
of  engineers,  has  given  the  following  description  of  the  crniiitrv 
bordering  on  Green  bay.     "  The  south-east  coftst  of  the  bay  i^ 
elevated  and  rocky,  furnishing  a  fine  harbour  for  vessels.     TIk- 
lands  receding  from  the  shore  arc  beautiful,  and  covered  uitlt 
fine  forests  of  maple,  oak,  birch,  and  white  walnut  trees.     Tin 
lands,  on  entering  Fox  river,  arc  low  and  marshy;  and  from  tlic 
extent  of  the  marshes  it  might  be  suppo^d  that  the  country  i> 
sickly,  but  this  is  not  the  case.    On  the  western  side  of  the  ter- 
ritory, below  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  high  lands  and  prai- 
ries have  the  appearance  of  a  tolerably  good  soil  j  but  above  thi* 
parallel.  Pike  has  remarked,  that  it  gradually  becomes  poorer. 
Two- thirds  of  the  adjacent  country  between  the  river  Dcs  Cor- 
beaux,  or  parallel  of  45*  .50',  and  Pine  river,  is  so  covered  with 
small  lakes,  that  it  is  impassable  except  in  bark  canoes.    Along 
the  water  courses  are  clumps  of  oak,  ash,  maple,  and  lynn ;  and 
numbers  of  elk  deer  and  huffalo  are  seen.    Above  Pine  river 
the  surface  is  divided  into  ridges,  covered  with  pine  and  hem- 
lock, interspersed  with  small  meadows,  and  low  tracts,  with  elm, 
beech,  and  bass- wood.     From  Leech  lake  to  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi  rivei,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  described  by 
Pike,  "  as  an  impenetrable  morass,  or  boundless  Savannah." 

Ciimatc. — ^The  elevation  and  northerly  situation  of  a  great 
portion  of  this  territory  indicate  a  considerable  degree  of  cold, 
which,  however,  is  modified  by  the  great  masses  of  water  of 
Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan. 

Extent  of  iVcrvigaite  ^afew.— Coast  of  Lake  Michigan  is 
280  miles ;  east  and  west  coast  of  Green  Bay,  235  j  coast  of 
Lake  Huron,  50  j  Strait  of  St.  Mary,  55 ;  coast  of  Lake  Su- 
perior from  its  outlet  to  the  Grand  Portage,  800 ;  Plein  and 
Depage,  200  i  Chicago,  Wakayah,  Masquedon,  Milwakje,  Sau- 
kie,  &c'.  ail  entering  the  lake  between  Chicago  and  the  mouth 
of  Green  Bay,  400  j  Fox  river.  Crocodile,  and  De  Loup,  250 ; 
Menomonie,  Rouge,  Gaspard,  and  Sandy,  running  into  Green 
Bay,  350}  Manistic  and  Miuo  Cockien,  150;  St.  Ignace  and 
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Little  nouchitaouy,  I'iO;  Great  Bouchitaouy  and  MInaston, 
UO;  rivers  flowing  into  Lake  Superior,  Ainericau  side,  l.')00; 
Missis.sippi,  frum  the  Red  Cedar  Lake  to  the  Illinois  boundary, 
(ill  latitude  42"  30,)  1000;  Tiibutarics  of  the  Mi!»sisf,ippi, 
abo\e  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  5')0.  Chippewa,  Buffalo,  Ou- 
iscousin,  &c.  1.300;  part  of  Rocky  river  and  branches,  .")70; 
interior  lakes,   L'lO;  total,  3100  ntileti. 

Mincrdls. — Silver  ore  has  been  found  on  the  south  side  of 
Lake  Superior,  near  Point  aux  Iro<iuois,  fifteen  miles  from  the 
falls  of  St.  Marie ;  a  lun)p  of  ore  weighing  eight  pounds,  of  a 
blue  eolor,  was  discovered  by  Captain  Morburg,  a  Russian  gen- 
tleman in  the  English  service,  who  carried  it  to  England :  it  pro^ 
duced  sixty  per  cent  of  silver.  The  lead  mines  of  Dubuque  (the 
name  of  the  proprietor)  extend  from  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  the  distance  of  twenty- seven  or  twenty-eight 
leagues  between  the  Ouisconsin  and  Rocky  branches,  occupying 
a  breadth  of  from  one  to  three  miles.  The  annual  produce  of 
metal  is  from  20,000  to  30,000  pounds.  Copper  ore  and  native 
copper  seem  to  abound  on  the  southern  coast  of  Luke  Superior, 
and  on  the  banks  of  some  of  its  tributary  streams. 
The  number  of  white  inhabitants  of  this  territory  is  yet  incon- 
siderable, but  no  enumeration  was  made  in  IS  10,  and  we  have 


*  la  the  bed  ot  the  Ontonagon  tivfr,  which  runs  ui  a  nurhcrii  course 
into  the  hike,  there  in  a  nmss  of  pure  cupper  meaAunng  t\vel>c  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  one  extremity,  and  fourteen  at  the  other.  When  the  river  is 
low,  its  upper  surface  appears  above  the  water.  This  metal  is  very  pure, 
und  8o  ductile  that  it  can  easii,y  he  hammered  mto  nny  form.  Pitetii  of  iie<« 
vera!  pounds  have  been  separuted  \iy  an  axe  or  chisel,  by  Dr,  Francis  Le 
13arron,  apothecary-general  of  the  United  St/ites;  and  by  Mr.  Henry,  one 
of  the  agents  of  a  British  company  employed  to  search  for  this  metal.  This 
author  sayi,  (Travels  and  Adventures  in  Canada,  &c  )  "tlut  the  Ontonagon 
is  remarkable  for  the  abundniice  of  virgin  cop|)er  which  is  on  its  banks  and 
its  neiv;hbourriood.  The  copper  presentod  itself  to  the  eye  in  masses  ot 
various  dimensions.  The  lodlans  showed  one  of  twenty  pounds  weight. 
They  were  in  the  practice  of  manufacturing  this  metal  into  spoony  and 
bracelets  for  tlipmselves,"  At  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
this  river,  he  discovered  a  mass  of  this  metal  which  he  snpposed  to  weigh 
five  tons,  from  wiiieh  he  »eparated  100  pounds  by  means  of  an  axe.  The 
waters  of  Roaring  river,  which  runs  in  an  ea^ern  direction  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan, are  impregnated  with  copper,  and  the  fish  whicli  inhabit  them  are_be« 
iitved  to  be  of  a  poi»onouii  quality. 
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not  been  able  to  procure  satisfactory  information  on  tbc  subject. 
A  tract,  of  about  H,000,()00  of  acres,  of  tbis  territory,  is  claiiiuii 
by  tbe  beirs  of  tbe  late  Captain  Jonathan  Carver,  in  virtue  of  a 
deed  in  their  possession,  granted  and  signed  by  two  of  tbe  cbiciv 
of  the  Naudowcssie  IndianN,  tbe  1st  of  May  17ti7« 


MISSOUUI  TERRITORY. 


Situailon  and  Boundaries. — The  Missouri  territory  extends 
from  the  Mississippi,  on  the  east,  to  the  Rocky  njountains,  on 
the  west ;  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  south,  to  Ca- 
nada, on  the  north.  It  lies  between  20*  and  49*  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  \2''  50'  and  .S2**  of  west  longitude  from  Washington. 
Its  length  from  south  to  north,  is  about  1400  miles,  and  it*^ 
breadth,  from  east  to  west,  88()  miles,  containing  an  area  of 
about  D8'),250  scjuare  miles,  or  630,560,000  acres. 

Asjiect  oj  the  Conntryy  and  Nature  of  Soil, — Countrif  Wa- 
tered  by  the  Missouri  River. — On  the  northern  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  fine  rich  meadows  extend  from  its  mouth  to  the 
junction  of  the  two  streams  known  by  the  name  of  Charatan. 
Here  the  hills  recede  from  the  river  j  they  afterwards  approacli 
opposite  Grand  river,  above  which  they  again  recede  as  far  as 
thp  Sauk  Prairie,  where  they  are  lost  to  the  view,  and  re-appear 
at  Charatan  Scarty.  After  this  they  are  scarcely  visible  till  we 
arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas.  Throughout  the  same  dis- 
tance, on  the  southern  side,  the  elevated  ridge  approaches  nearer 
to  the  Missouri,  but  sinks  considerably  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Osage,  The  hills  are  generally  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  river,  from  150  to  200  feet,  covered  with  a  blackish  soil, 
more  or  less  fertile^  and  but  thinly  wooded,  except  between  the 
Osage  and  Kansas  rivers.  Beyond  these  hills  there  are  high, 
open,  and  fertile  plains.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  to  that 
of  the  Nadawa  river,  the  distance  between  the  chain  of  hills  on 
each  side  of  the  Missouri,  is  generally  from  four  to  eight  miles. 
On  the  northern  side,  above  the  Nadawa,  the  meadows  stretch 
out  so  far,  that  the  hills,  to  the  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles 
beyond  the  Platte,   disappear,   except  at  intervals.      On  the 
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viuthern  «i'i(le,  the  Missouri  washes  the  foot  of  the  hills,  from  the 
.iiicictit  village  of  Kansas  to  the  distunce  of  Hfty  miles  leyoiul 
the  mouth  of  the  IMatte  river.     The  lands  aye  fertile,  and  welt 
adapted  for  settlements.    Above  the  Ayoway  village,  the  ImIIn  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Missouri  reeedr,  and  again  approach 
towards  the  rpouth  of  Floyd's  river,  a  distance  of  nearly  .W.) 
miles.     On  the  opposite  side,  near  Council  iiluffs,  they  also  re- 
tire from  the  view,  and  reappear  at  the  Mahar  village,  a  distance 
of  2(M)  miles,  in  which  tract  there  is  much  less  wood  than  below 
the  junction  of  the  Platte  river.    Near  Floyd's  river  the  northern 
hills  approach  the   Missouri,  and  recede  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
Sioux  river,  whose  course  they  direct ;  and  again  appear,  with 
less  elevation,  at  the  junction  of  the  Whitestone  river.     On  the 
southern  side  they  disappear  beyond  the  Mahar  villages,  and  are 
again  seen,  at  the  distance  of  forty-four  miles,  at  a  place  called 
the  Cobalt  Bluffs,  from  which  they  stretch  along  the  banks  us 
far  as  Yellow-stone  river,  more  than   1000  miles.     From  the 
mouth  of  James  river,  the  two  ridges  gradually  approach  nearer ; 
towards  Musselshell  river,  the  intervening  breadth  is  from  one  to 
three  miles;  thence  it  contracts  to  the  cataract,  where  the  Mis- 
souri has  forced  its  passage  through  the  ridge  itself.     I'he  hills, 
in  general,  are  not  too  elevated  for  culture ;  above  Wood  river 
they  do  not  rise  to  more  than  150  feet  above  the  water;  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Osage  they  preserve  the  same  height ;  after 
which  they  sink  till  near  the  Mandan  villages,  whence  they  rise 
till  their  union  with  the  northern  hills,  which  preserve  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  200  to  300  feet,  to  the  great  chain  of  mountains. 
In  many  places  there  would  not  be  timber  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishments,  especially  above  the  mouth  of  the  Platte. 
Below  this  river  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  wooded.     Above  the 
Poncas  village  are  seen  laige  masses  of  pumice,  gypsum,  Glau- 
ber's salt,  and  common  salt,  in  a  crystallized  state.     Trunks  of 
trees,  in  a  petrified  slate,  are  embosomed  in  masses  of  clay, 
which  proves  that  the  surface  was  formerly  wooded.   The  change 
may  have  been  produced  by  the  burning  of  coal,  which  abounds 
in  this  district.    Above  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  river,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Missouri,  the 
vegetable  soil  has  been  entirely  consumed ;  and,  on  entering  this 
plain,  it  exhibits  the  aspect  of  a  city  in  ruins.  The  whole  coun- 
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try,  from  the  distance  of  200  to  300  miles,  from  the  river  Mis' 
sissippi  to  the  basb  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  one  continued 
pravrie,  or  level  surface,  ex«iept  along  the  rivers,  the  alluvial  soil 
of  which  is  considerably  lower  than  the  surrounding  countiy, 
and  the  breadth  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  ot  the  rin  r. 
The  Missouri  river  is  generally  from  150  to  300  feet  below  tlio 
level  of  the  surface. 

Country  oOm//i  oJ  the  Missouri. — Along  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  to  the  head  of  Tiwapatty  Bottom 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  distance  of  nearly  4.")0  niilos, 
the  country  is  low  and  level ;  and  between  the  Missistiippi  and 
St.  Francis,  there  is  a  tract  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  in  breadth, 
covered  with  swamps  an^  ponds  which  are  dry  in  summer,  but 
are  completely  overflowed  in  spring.  The  middle  of  this  tract 
being  more  elevated  than  the  sides,  the  waters  flow  from  it  in 
opposite  directions  to  these  two  rivers.  Tiwapatty  Bottom, 
which  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  six  in 
breadth,  is  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber  and  rushes. 
The  latter  rise  to  the  height  of  eight  feet.  The  soil  of  this  low 
country  is  a  rich  mould  well  adapted  for  grain,  cotton,  tobacco, 
flax,  and  hemp.  The  high  grounds  commence  about  twelve 
miles  below  Cape  Girardeau,  from  which  a  chain  of  hills  stretch- 
es across  the  country  to  the  St.  Francis,  dividing  the  lower  from 
the  upper  country.  The  low  lauds  are  generally  well  wooded, 
the  high  grounds  very  thinly,  and  scarcely  a  shrub  is  seen  on  the 
natural  meadows.  Between  St.  Genevieve  and  the  Maramek 
river,  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  are  composed  of  solid  masses 
of  limestone  arranged  in  horizontal  strata,  which,  in  some  parts, 
are  elevated  360  feet  above  the  water.  The  soil  of  the  prairies 
is  lighter  and  looser  than  that  of  the  wooded  surface,  with  a 
greater  proportion  of  santL  When  wet  it  assumes  a  deep  black 
color  and  oily  appearance.  It  is  generally  three  feet  in  depth, 
and  reposes  on  a  thiu  stratum  of  sand,  under  which  is  every 
where  found  a  saponaceous  day  of  a  dirty  yellow  color.  The 
banks  of  the  Arkansas  river  are  liable  to  inundation  to  some  dis- 
tance from  its  confluence.  From  the  village  of  Arkansas  to  Ver- 
digris river,  a  distance  of  at  least  500  miles,  the  banks,  except 
some  elevated  craggy  cliffs,  are  low,  with  a  rich  soil,  which  in 
many  parts  is  covered  with  reeds  and  cane.    Below  the  limits  of 
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the  Osage  hunting  grounds  the  surface  is  well  wooded ;  but  be* 
tween  the  rivers  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Platte,  and  from  Verdi- 
^gris  river  to  the  Mexican  mountninsj  there  is  an  immense  prai- 
rie with  few  trees  or  shrubs,  except  on  the  borders  of  the  wnters. 
The  surveyor,  Mr.  Brown,  employed  by  government  to  r«n  the 
line  of  demarcation  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Arkansas  river,  be- 
tween the  lands  of  the  United  States  and  the  Osage  Indians,  has 
furnished  some  valuable  information  concerning  this  country. 
Along  this  line  from  the  Missouri  fort,  situated  near  the  bank  of 


the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  latitude  39"  5'  north  to  the 
Osage  river,  three  or  four  miles  below  the  village  of  this  nation, 
a  distance  of  seventy-six  miles,  there  is  one  continued  prairie, 
except  some  spots  along  the  creeks  or  small  streams.  The  soil 
in  general  is  of  a  good  quality.  On  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Osage  river  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of  rich  alluvial  soil ;  that 
on  the  opposite  side  is  inferior,  but  it  opens  into  a  fine  fertile 
plain,  which  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  summit  of  some 
high  mounds  or  insulated  hills  near  the  Indian  village.  ''  From 
this  eminencej**  says  Mr.  Brown,  "  I  am  persuaded  that,  turn- 
ing round,  I  could  survey  500  square  miles,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
first  quality ;  timber  and  springs  only  are  wanting  to  make  this 
the  finest  part  of  the  world  I  have  yet  seen."  From  this  point 
towards  the  woody  country,  a  distance  of  130  miles,  the  land 
becomes  gradually  less  fertile  to  the  streams  of  the  Grand  river 
of  the  Arkansas,  which  runs  in  a  western  direction.  Approaching 
the  river  Arkansas,  the  country  is  low  and  swampy  for  the  space 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles;  thence  half  the  distance  to  the  moun- 
tains there  is  a  continuetl  succession  of  low,  naked,  and  badly 
watered  prairie  hills.  The  country  watered  by  White  river  is 
little  known  except  from  the  accounts  of  white  hunters,  traders, 
and  Indians,  who  agree  in  describing  the  soil  as  very  rich,  and 
well  supplied  with  wood  and  water,  over  a  surface  of  at  least 
100  miles  square.  The  St.  Fran«MS  river  also  passes  through  a 
fine  country.  Between  the  river  Platte  and  the  Missouri  there 
is  an  extensive  surface  of  moving  sands,  resembling  those  of  the 
African  desert.  Major  Pike  passed  over  several  leagues  extent 
where  there  was  no  appearance  of  vegetation,  except  the  hyssop 
and  prickly  pear.  Between  the  American  and  Spanish  territory 
there  is  a  tract  from  200  to  500  miles  wide,  extending  from  the 
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shore  of  the  province  of  Texas,  in  a  north-west  direction  to  tlic 
Missouri,  and  having  the  river  Del  N«)rte  on  the  west,  of  which 
the  soil  is  barren  and  incapable  of  cultivation.     The  anonymous 
author  of  Sketches  of  Louisiana  remarks,  that  in  this  extensive 
plain  the  Red  River  takes  its  lise,  while  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
pass  through  it  from  the  mountains  to  the  west.    From  the  saline 
nature  of  this  land,  particularly  towards  the  south,  and  its  im- 
mense fossile  productions,  we  may  judge  that  it  was  once  an  in- 
land sea,  wliich  some  convulsion  of  nature  raised  to  its  present 
height,  for  every  small  hill  or  eminence  in  this  whole  extent  is 
completely  covered  with  oysters  and  other  marine  shells.     Two- 
thirds  of  the  springs,  on  the  lowest  computation,  are  as  salt  as 
the  sea,  and  in  every  direction  through  its  small  craggy  moun- 
tains, large  qtiantitics  of  rock  salt  can  be  dug  out  from  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth.     This  probably  gave  rise  to  the  idea 
of  a  salt  mountain,  which  the  author  says  he  often  heard  of, 
but  never  could  find.     This  accounts  for  the  extreme  saltness  of 
the  Red  river,  which  has  its  source  in  those  parts ;  and  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Arkansas  also,  which  passes  through  this  tract,  and 
some  of  whose  branches  rise  in  it,  are  at  all  times  so  salt  as  to 
be  rather  unpalatable.    The  red  color  of  these  two  steams  is  oc- 
casioned partly  by  the  oxydc  of  iron  which  they  gather  on  their 
way  through  the  mountaiiis,  and  partly  by  the  immen^ie  beds  of 
ochre  which  exist  every  where  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
prairie.    Along  the  northern  side  of  the  Missouri  river,  as  far  as 
the  entrance  of  the  Gasconade,  the  borders,  to  the  breadth  of 
one  or  two  miles,  are  low,  fertile,  and  well  wooded.    The  south- 
ern border  is  elevated  and  also  fertile,  with  pine  trees  intermixed 
with  the  cane  and  grape  vine ;  and  it  preserves  this  character  to 
the  junction  of  the  Osage.    Above  this  river,  on  each  side  of  the 
Missouri,  there  is  a  tract  of  about  30,000  square  miles,  which 
is  considered  as  the  most  fertile  in  the  territory,  and  equal  to 
the  soil  of  Kentucky;  three-fifths  consisting  of  undulating  prai- 
rie, the  rest  of  woodlands  watered  by  different  creeks  or  streams, 
and  the  whole  surface  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

Country  North  of  the  Missouri. — F'-om  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  tht  ow  margin  of  the  bank  is 
of  a  rich  sandy  soil,  and  well  wooded  to  a  short  distance;  behind 
thes&  itt  many  places  are  extensive  meadows^  which  above  the 
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Wabisipinokiii,  undulate  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  river^  and 
thus  form  a  succession  of  low  vallies  and  perpendicular  cliffs, 
ornamented  with  ash,  elm,  birch,  sugar- maple,  and  cotton- wood. 
Above  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  these  yield  to  the  pine,  which  ge- 
nerally is  seen  on  the  borders  of  the  streams.  The  St.  Pierre  or 
St.  Peter's  river,  which  runs  through  the  territories  of  the  Nau- 
dowessies,  flows,  says  Caryer,  through  a  most  delightful  country, 
abounding  M'ith  all  the  necessaries  of  life  growing  spontaneously, 
and  capable  of  affording  all  its  luxuries  also  by  cultivation.  Wild 
rice  grows  here  in  abundance,  and  every  part  is  filled  with  trees 
bending  under  their  loads  of  fruit,  such  as  plums,  grapes,  and 
apples ;  the  meadov?s  are  covered  with  hops,  and  many  sorts  of 
vegetables. 

Climcite. — The  climate  of  the  parts  of  this  territory  already 
settled,  situated  between  the  thirty- third  and  fortieth  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  is  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  similar 
to  those  which  are  experienced  in  the  Atlantic  states,  but  they 
are  here  of  a  much  shorter  duration,  and  tlie  general  tempera- 
ture is  mild  and  agreeable.  The  changes  are  not  so  sudden  as  in 
tiie  eastern  states,  and  the  north-west  wind,  which  brings  a 
chilling  cold,  seldom  contiimes  more  than  eight  hours.  Spring 
opens  with  heavy  rains,  which  are  frequent  till  the  first  of  May, 
when  they  cease,  till  the  first  of  August ;  and  during  this  period, 
the  weather  is  warm,  with  frequent  thunder  and  lightiing.  In 
winter,  the  Mississippi  generally  freezes  over  in  the  month  of 
December,  and  the  ice,  which  is  nearly  two  feet  thick,  breaks 
up  about  the  close  of  February.  Sometimes  this  takes  place  at 
an  earlier  period;  and  the  cold  weather  returning,  the  river 
freezes  a  second  time.  This  happened  in  January  1811,  when 
after  several  weeks  of  delightful  temperature,  the  thermometer, 
in  the  space  of  four  days,  fell  from  78"  to  10**  below  zero.  At 
St.  Louis,  in  latitude  38"  40',  the  winters  are  generally  milder 
than  in  the  same  latitude  east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The 
snow  is  seldom  more  than  six  inches  in  depth,  though  some- 
times the  cold,  for  two  or  three  days  in  succession,  is  greater  than 
in  Canada.  The  mercury  frequently  falls  several  degrees  below 
zero. 

Extent  of  Navigable  Waters. — The  ^llssouri  river  is  naviga- 
ble for  large  boats  3000  miles ;    the  Arkansas,  above  1 200 ;  the 
30. — VOL.  II.  .2  c 
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White  river,  between  4C0  and  r*00j    the  St.  Francis,  300^    the 
Gasconade,  200 ;    the  Osnge,  3.30. 

Miner alfi.-^Le&d  ore  is  very  abundant  in  this  country ;  It  k 
said  to  extend  through  a  surface  (iOO  miles  in  length,  and  200  id 
breadth,  from  St.  Genevieve  to  the  mines  of  tlie  Sack  and  Fox 
Indians,  an  the  Mississippi.*  Iron  ore  on  the  rivers  St.  Francis, 
Maramek,  ainl  Osage,  and  in  tlje  country  watered  i>y  White 
river.  Above  Cedar  Island,  1075  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  where  the  alluvial  soil  terminates,  the  browi:  iron  ore 
appears  on  the  surface,  and  prevents  vegetation,  (Bradbury.) 
Copper,  a  short  distance  below  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony;  the  ore 
was  fornr<erly  wrought  by  the  French,  ujstil  they  were  diiveu 
away  by  the  Indians.     It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  Uupratz 


*  The  chief  mine  worked  at  present  is  known  by  the  name  of  Burton, 
(belonj^ing  to  Mr,  Anstin,)  ami  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  wpbt 
of  the  village  of  St.  Genevieve,  in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Ne- 
pro  fork  of  the  Maramek.  The  malrix,  or  gangiie,  of  calcareous  stone,  lies 
at  tlie  deptJi  of  n'tie  or  ton  feet,  jiiiil  t!ie  veins  of  ore  extend  generally  in  .^ 
horizoina!  diredioi).  from  fonrto  six  feet  under  grouiid,  and  in  some  placo* 
descend  m  a  considerable  dejjth.  Mr.  Lcbaume,  of  St.  Louis,  who  is  pro- 
prietor of  a  square  league  of  land,  dug  holes  to  the  depth  of  fuur  feci  only, 
ill  places  remote  frotn  rarh  other,  and  found  ore  in  thirty-eight.  On  the  Ma- 
remek  river  tlrf  or*'  is  found  in  la>ers  of  two  feet  in  thickness  above  ilie 
stratum  of  rock.  The  ore  is  sold  at  the  pit,  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-tivc 
dollars  per  IdOO  pounds.  An  able  digger  will  sometimes  raise  '2O0O  in  a  day, 
witii  no  other  instruments  than  a  pick  wooden  shovel,  and  sledge.  The  on- 
is  mi^lted  in  a  rude!)  constructed  furnace,  by  the  combustion  of  large  logs  ot 
wood,  on  which,  it  is  placed  in  alternate  layer?,  to  the  amount  of  ODOD 
pounds.  By  thi>  rude  process  it  yields  fifty  per  cent,  and  the  scoria  from 
twenty.five  to  thirty  rooT,e.  More  improved  furnaces,  similar  to  those  of 
Europe,  have  been  lately  introduced.  The  only  air-furnace  is  at  the  mine 
Burton,  of  which  the  ex  pence  is  estimated  at  between  3000  and  60U0  dollars. 
The  following  estimate  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  different  mines,  and  of 
the  number  of  persons  employed,  without  including  smelters,  blacksmiths 
and  others,  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Brackcnridgc  :  Mine  Burton,  50,000 
pounds,  15  hands;  New  diggings,  200,000,— 40;  Perry's  diggings.  Mine  Li- 
berty, 60,000,-50;  Elliot's  diggings,  100,000,— 'JO;  Mines  of  Belle  Fon- 
taine, 300,00,0,— .50;  Bryan's  dig!!;ini.'s,  ^00,000,— 10;  Richwood's,  73.000,— 
30 f  Mine  a  la  Motte,  on  the  river  St.  Francis,  1CO,000,— 40;  Fourcht; 
Courtois,  10,000.-15;  Mine  a  Robins  and  Mine  a  Joe,  30,000,-20.  In  ail, 
1,,5'25,'  00  ponnds,  and  350  hands.  In  ISIG,  the  profits  of  Mr.  Smith's  mine, 
at  the  rate  of  one-fifth  of  the  quantity  raised,  amounted  to  20,000  dollars. 
The  author  of  the  Western  Gazetteer  (p.  188)  estimates  the  annual  quantity, 
in  1816,  at  1000  tons  of  smelted  lead.  The  price  ii  from  four  to  five  Uulhiis 
per  cwt. ;  that  of  shot  nine  dollars, 
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was  deceived  concerning  the  existence  of  a  silver  mine  on   the 
Marainek  or  Merramack  river.     Zinc. — The  blend  ore  of  this 
metal  is  found  in  the  pits  formed  for  working  the  lead  mines, 
j'viitcs  are  found  or  the  borders  of  the  Washita  river      Spar 
crystallized  in   caves   and  subterraneous   places   from   the   river 
\Iisf;()uri  to  that  of  the  St.  Francis.     Limestone  abounds  in  the 
itevate.'  country.     Tiiere  is  a  rock  on  J^onhomme  creek  from 
which  millstoui;''  and  grindstones  are  manulactured.     Marble  of 
a  common  kind  in  different  places,  some  with  red  veins.     Gyp- 
sum in  great  plenty  <m  the  rivers  Maramek,  Osage,  Missouri, 
and  Kansas.    The  cliffs  of  the  last  in  many  parts  consist  of  solid 
i^ypsnm.     Serpentine,  of  a  l)eautiful  red  color,  ^00  miles  we.st 
(^  the  Mississippi,  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  De  Moins  and 
St.  Peter's.     Of  this  mineral  the  Indians  manufacture  their  to- 
bacco-pipes.    Coal,  a  larjre  l)ody  near  the  mouth' of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  at  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  on   the  Osage  river;  and, 
according  to  hunters,  on  the  Little  Missouri  and  Yellow  Stone 
rivers.     About  four  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  edge  of  a 
creek,  there  is   a  vein,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  thick, 
which  is  used  by  the  blacksmiths.    On  the  bank  of  the  Missouri, 
near  the  village  of  St   Ferdinand,  the  bed  of  coal,  called  by  the 
French  La  Charbonniere,  is  more  than  twenty  feet  in  thickness. 
Alum,  a  bed  was  lately  discovered  on  Red  River  in  ^33"  of  north 
latitude,   146   miles  due   west  from   the   Mississippi.     Nitre  is 
found  in  a  very  pure  state  in  different  places  on  the  Gasconade 
and  Arkansas  rivers.     The  banks  of  the  last  are  so  incrusled 
with  saltpetre,  that  in  some  seasons  they  appear  as  if  covered 
with  snow.     In  subterraneous  places  along  the  Missouri,  it  does 
not  lose  more  than  four  per  cent,  by   the  process  of  refining, 
and  is  so  abundant,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  three  men 
to  procure  100  pounds  in  a  day.     In  the  spring  of  iBlO,  James 
M'Donald  of  Bonlipmme,  and  his  two  sons,  went  to  some  cav^es 
on  the  Gasconade  river  to  make  saltpetre,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
returned  with  3000  pounds  to  St.  Louis.     Ochre,  near  Cape 
Girardeau,  which  the  inhabitants  on  the  Mississippi  employ  to 
paint  their  buildings,  and  for  beauty  and  durability  it  is  said  to 
be  equal  to  that  imported  under  the  name  of  Spanish  b  'own. 
Clays  of  a  black,  blue,  and  red  color,  on  the  rivers  St.  Pierre 
uud  De  Moins  branches  of  the  Mississippi.     Of  the  first  kind. 
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which  is  of  a  hard  consistence,  the  Indians  manufiacture  their 
household  utensils.  Of  the  second  kind,  nnixcd  with  "a  curious 
red  soapstone  of  a  fine  texture,"  they  form  paints  of  various 
shades.  Of  a  fine  white  clay  they  construct  the  bowls  of  their 
pipes  and  calumets.  Salt — With  this  most  valuable  article  this 
country  is  copiously  supplied  ;  the  salines  south  of  the  Missouri 
river  are  of  various  descriptions,  and  so  numerous,  that  it  is 
believed  they  could  furnish  salt  to  more  than  double  the  actual 
population  of  the  United  States. 

Of  the  Establishmmts  in  this  Territory. — The  district  of  St. 
Louis  is  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  on  the  east,  by  the  Missouri 
river  on  the  north,  by  the  Maramek  on  the  south.    The  town  of 
St.  Louis,  situated  in  3S*'  39'  north  latitude,  and   12o  5l'  west 
from  Washington  extends  two  miles  along  the  western  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
Missouri,  and  eighteen  above  that  of  the  Maramek,  and  about 
1350  above  New  Orleans.     It  was  founded  in  1764.     There  are 
three  streets  parallel  with  the  river.     Most  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  limestone,  with  a  garden  or  park  inclosed  with  a  stone 
wall.     In  18 16,  the  population  of  the  town  of  St.  Louis  was 
about  2000.     The  number  of  dwelling-houses  in  M^rch   1817 
was  from  350  to  400.     Some  of  the  lands  near  St.  Louis  ara 
extremely  fertile.     On  those  of  Boon's   Lick,  iTear  the  river, 
Mr.  Bradbury  saw  Indian  corn,  the  ears  of  which  he  estimated 
to  be  fourteen  feet  high.    Some  of  this  land  was  lat«ly  purchased 
at  one  dollar  and  sixty-five  cents  per  acre.    Carondelot,  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  Vuide  Poche,  or  empty  pocket,  about  six 
miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  direction  of  the  mines,  contains 
between  forty  and  fifty  houses.     St.  Ferdinand,  fourteen  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  St.  Louis,  contains  about  sixty  houses.     It 
stands  on  a  rising  ground,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  fine  rivulet, 
on  the  other  fertile  prairies.     Other  settlements  are  forming  at 
St.  Andrew's,  twenty-four  miles  to  the  south-west  of  St.  Louis, 
along  the  Maramek,  and  towards  the  Dubois  settlement,  sixty 
miles  from  the  Mississippi.     Herculaneum,  a  village  of  200  in- 
habitants, establishad  by  Colonel  Hammond  and  Major  Austin, 
is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi  river,  at  about  an 
equal  distance  from  St.  Louis  and  St.  Genevieve,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Joachim  river.    Boats  are  built  here ;  there  are  several 
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tnills  in  the  vicinity ;  and  a  patent  shot  factory  has  been  late- 
ly established  by  Mr.  Matlock,  on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  where 
there  is  a  fall  for  the  shot  of  200  feet  perpendicular.  The  dis- 
tance from  this  place  to  the  lead  mines  is  forty- five  miles  west* 
The  district  of  St.  Genevieve  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Miiramek,  on  the  south  by  Apple  creek,  on  the  west  by  a  line 
not  designated,  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi,  along  which  it 
extends  above  100  miles.  The  village  of  St.  Genevieve,  situated 
about  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Gabarre  creek,  in  latitude 
37^  5r,  contained,  in  1816,  350  houses,  an  academy,  eight  or 
ten  stores,  and  it  had  a  road  leading  to  the  lead  mines.  The  an« 
nual  imports  were  then  estimated  at  150,000  dollars.  A  track, 
extending  five  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  containing 
7000  acres,  is  owned  by  the  inhabitants  in  common,  and  called 
the  **Common  Field."  Corn  or  maize  is  generally  raised.  The 
village  of  New  Bourbon,  situated  on  a  high  ground  two  miles  be- 
low the  former,  contained  seventy  houses  in  1816.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  French.  On  Big  river,  which  traverses  the 
track  where  the  lead  mines  are  wrought,  there  are  several  com- 
pact settlements,  of  which  the  largest  is  Bellevue,  situated  at 
the  distance  of  fifty  mi'es  west  of  the  town  of  St.  Genevieve. 
The  other  settlements  are  inconsiderable. 

The  United  States  have  purchased  from  the  Indians  of  this 
country  about  70,000  square  miles,  or  45,000,000  of  acres ;  a 
surface  equal  to  that  of  the  three  states  of  Vermont,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey.  The  line  of  demarcation,  commencing  in  la- 
titude'59'  y  north,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kansas  with  the  Mis- 
souri, 300  miles  from  its  mouth,  runs  north  100  miles  across  a 
fine  country,  to  the  head  of  the  little  river  Platte,  thence  east 
over  a  less  fertile  surface,  150  miles  and  a  half  to  the  river  De 
Moin?,  and  down  this  river  sixteen  miles  to  the  Mississippi ;  south 
of  the  Missouri,  from  Prairie  de  feu,  or  the  Meadow  of  fire, 
thirty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  and  south  254  miles 
down  this  river  to  the  Arkansas,  and  by  its  channel  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, a  distance  of  above  250  miles. 

Territorial  Government. — The  act  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  providing  for  the  government  of  this  territory, 
was  passed  in  June  1812.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  appointed  by  the  president  and  senate  of  the  United 
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States,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  This  magistrate  is  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  militia,  superintendent  of  Indiu.i  rjfajrs^ 
and  is  invested  with  power  to  appoint  and  commission  all  public 
orticers,  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law ;  to  grant  pnrdou  for 
offences  against  the  tenitory,  aud  reprieves  for  those  aj^aiiist  the 
United  States ;  and  to  convene  the  assembly  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  Under  the  goveinor  there  is  a.  secretary,  whose  diitv 
is  to  record  and  preserve  all  the  acts  of  the  general  a.ssemblv, 
and  to  transmit  authentic  copies,  every  six  months,  to  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  vacancy  in  the  olhcc  of 
governor,  the  government  is  executed  by  this  secretary.  The 
legislative  power  is  vested  hi  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of 
the  governor,  a  legislative  council,  and  house  of  representatives. 
The  legislative  council  consists  of  a  person  chosen  in  each  coun- 
ty for  two  years,  by  those  who  elect  the  representatives  to  the 
general  assembly.  The  persons  elected  must  be  twenty- five 
years  of  age,  resident  in  the  territory  one  year  preceding  tlie 
election,  and  must  possess,  in  his  own  light,  200  acres  of  land. 
When  a  vacancy  happens  by  death,  or  by  removal  from  office, 
two  persons  are  nominated  by  the  house  of  representatives, 
whose  names  are  returued  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
one  of  whom  is  appointed  for  the  residue  of  the  term.  The 
house  of  representatives  is  composed  of  members  elected  every 
second  yaar.  The  qualifications  are  similar  to  those  for  the 
legislative  council.  The  electors  consist  of  all  free  white  male 
citizens,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who  have  resided 
twelve  months  in  the  territory  next  preceding  an  election, 
and  who  have  paid  territorial  or  county- tax.  The  general 
assembly  meets  every  two  years,  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  first  mon- 
day  in  December.  All  bills  having  passed  both  houses,  must 
afterwards  be  approved  of  by  the  governor.  But  the  general 
assembly  cannot  interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil, 
nor  with  any  regulation  of  congress  concerning  the  purchasers. 
Lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  are  free  from  taxation  y 
those  of  non-resident  proprietors  are  not  taxed  higher  than  those 
of  residents.  It  is  also  provided,  that  the  navigation  of  the 
rivers,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  and  their  tributary  streams,  is  ta 
be  free   -om  duty  or  impost. 
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Judiciary. — The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  superior  and 
iiil'erior  courts.  The  judges,  who  are  appointed  and  commis- 
ftiuned  by  tlic  president  of  the  United  Slates,  hold  their  officer 
for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  superior  court  consists  of  throe 
judges,  with  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases,  except  those  whicU 
are  capital,  and  with  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all 
civil  cases  of  the  value  of  100  dollars,  liy  an  act  of  congress, 
of  the  29th  of  April  IHKJ,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  may 
be  required  by  the  general  assembly  to  hold  superior  and  circuit 
courts,  at  certain  times,  and  under  prescribed  regulations ;  the 
circuit  courts  to  have  the  same  jurisdiction,  as  above  mentioned, 
with  appeal  to  the  superior  court  in  all  niattcrs  of  law  and 
equity.  Jurors  arc  selected  from  among  the  free  wiiite  male  ci- 
tizens of  tweirty-one  years,  who  are  not  dis(ju!ilificd  by  any  legal 
proceeding,  and  who  have  lived  a  year  in  the  territory.  Dele- 
gates to  congress  are  to  be  elected  by  the  citizens  nt  the  time  of 
electing  their  representatives  to  the  general  asiiembly,  to  have 
the  same  powers,  privileges,  and  compeiisalion,  as  are  granted 
to  delegates  of  other  territories. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTllY  BETWICEN  THE 
ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  AND  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN, 
INCI-UDING    THE     COLUMBIAN     VALLEY. 

Rocky  Mountains. — These  were  so  named  by  the  hunters,  on 
account  of  their  steep  and  rugged  appearance.  They  form  a 
part  of  the  great  chain  which  extends  from  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan, nearly  to  the  polar  circle.  The  American  exploring  party 
not  having  a  barometer,  were  unable  to  ascertain  their  heights, 
but  the  perpetual  snow  on  their  summits  indicates  an  elevation 
of  8000  or  9000  feet.  By  means  of  the  log,  the  velocity  of  the 
Missouri  river  was  found  to  be  generally  about  five  miles  an 
hour,  which  affords  another  proof  of  great  elevation.  In  Europe, 
at  the  latitude  of  45*^,  the  circle  of  perpetual  congelation  is 
about  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  ;  but  a  greater  de- 
gree of  cold  prevails  on  the  American  continent,  and,  when  al- 
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lowanco  is  made  for  this,  tlic  altitude  of  the  Rocky  Mountain^ 
is  supposed  to  be  about  H.")()0  feet.  The  Andes,  which  run 
nearly  parallel  to  the  west  coast  of  the  .southern  continent,  rise 
in  some  places  to  the  height  of  20,(M)()  feet.  The  highest  ridge 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  situated  between  the  parallels  of  4.')^ 
and  4/*^,  was  covered  with  snow  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  and  in  the  lower  parts,  along  the  defiles  and  water- 
courses, the  snow  does  not  disappear  till  the  month  of  June. 
Mackenzie  supposes  that  the  summit  is  elevated  3000  feet  above 
the  base.  Between  the  above  parallels,  the  breadth  of  the  chain 
is  estimated  to  be  about  240  miles ;  but  it  is  divided  into  ridges, 
forming  deep  vallies,  along  which  flow  numerous  streams  on 
either  side,  from  nearly  the  same  source.  Jetfersoii  and  Lewis  ri- 
vers, the  one  a  branch  of  the  Missouri,  the  other  of  the  Columbia, 
have  their  origin  in  the  same  ridge  of  mountains.  Clark's  river 
descends  from  the  western  side  of  another  chain,  from  which 
several  streams  run  east  into  the  Missouri ;  and  the  distance  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  waters,  in  one  place,  is  said  not 
to  exceed  a  mile.  The  extreme  navigable  point  of  the  northern, 
or  .Jefferson  branch  of  the  Missouri,  is  in  latitude  43°  30',  and 
longitude  about  112^  west  from  London  A  small  island  in  that 
river  is  named  Three  Thousand  Mile  Island,  this  being  its  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  reckoning  by  the  course 
of  the  river. 

Another  great  chain  of  mountains,  nearly  parallel  to  the  for- 
mer, and  distant  from  them  about  eighty  leagues,  stretcher 
across  the  country,  near  the  coasi.  The  most  elevated  parts  of 
this  chain.  Mount  Jefferson  and  Mount  Hood,  between  the  44th 
and  45 th  parallels,  are  also  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  These 
mountains,  which  have  been  seen  by  «ill  the  navigators  who  have 
visited  this  coast,  extend  more  than  3000  miles  from  Cook's 
Entry  to  California.  Between  these  two  great  ridges  runs  ano- 
ther less  elevated  ridge,  in  a  south-west  direction,  towards  the 
45th  degree  of  north  latitude,  where  it  tegjiinates  in  a  level 
plain.  Another  stretches^  in  a  north-western  direction,  across 
the  Columbia  river,  towards  the  great  chain  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  coast.  Between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  those  near  the 
sea,  the  country  is  a  wide  and  extensive  plain,  without  woods, 
except  along  the  narrow  elevated  borders  of  the  water-couraes. 
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Towards  the  4fith  parallrl,  this  tract  extends  nearly  400  miles 
from  east  to  west ;  near  the  53d  parallel,  where  it  was  observed 
by  Mackenzie,  it  is  contracted  to  200  miles  ^  and  here  the  un- 
even surface  and  woods  commence. 

Rivers. — Columbia  river,  which  traverses  the  country  situate 
between  the  two  great  chains  of  mountains,  runs  first  in  a  north- 
west, and  afterwards  southern  direction,  to  the  46th  degree  of 
latitude,  where  it  takes  a  westerly  course  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
into  which  it  dischiirges  its  waters,  a  little  above  the  4()th  degree 
of  latittuh'.  The  great  tributary  streams  of  the  Columbia  are 
Clarke's,  Lewis,  and  the  Multonah  rivers.  Clarke's  river,  the 
most  northern,  rises  in  the  groat  chain  of  Rocky  Mountains, 
near  the  45th  parullcl,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  Wisdom  river, 
the  extreme  branch  of  Jefferson  river,  and  has  a  north-western 
course  to  the  48th  degree  of  latitude,  where  it  breaks  through 
the  western  ridge  of  mountains,  and  takes  a  south-west  direc- 
tion to  the  Columbia.  It  divides  into  two  great  branches,  the 
main  branch  and  the  eastern.  The  former,  near  Traveller's  Rest 
creek,  is  150  yards  in  width;  the  latter  is  about  90  near  its 
junction,  and  its  northern  fork  is  45  yards,  with  a  current  deep, 
rapid,  and  turbid.  Clarke's  river,  and  its  various  branches,  are 
obstructed  by  numerous  rapids  and  shoals.  Had  they  been  na- 
vijfable,  they  would  have  aflforded  a  convetiient  channel  of  com- 
munication with  the  livers  Dearborn  and  Ordway  of  the  Mis- 
souri, to  which  they  approach  near.  Lewis  river,  whose  branches 
extend  towards  those  of  Madison's  river  of  the  Missouri,  runs  a 
north-western  course  to  the  Columbia,  with  which  it  unites  near 
the  great  south-eastern  bend.  Its  banks  formed  of  rugged  stone, 
of  a  dark  color,  rise,  in  many  places,  to  the  height  of  200  feet. 
Noar  ite  mouth  it  is  575  yards  in  width,  l)ut  shoals  and  rocks 
render  the  navigation  difficult,  Its  eastern  branch,  the  Koos- 
kooskee,  has  also  numerous  islands  and  shoals.  Near  its  mouth 
it  is  150  yards  in  width,  but  in  the  mountains,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Quamash  creek,  it  is  contracted  to  thirty,  and  runs  with 
great  velocity. 

Soil  and  Aspect  of  the  Country. — On  the  west  side  of  the 

Rocky  mountains,    the   country,   for  several  hundred  miles  in 

length,  and  about  fifty  in  breadth,  is  a  high  level  plani,  thinly 

interspersed  with  groves  of  the  long  leaved  pine.    In  descending;^ 
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the  soil  gradually  becninen  more  fertile,  and  in  many  partn,  is  (i( 
an  excellent  quality.  Along  the  hase  of  the  ridge  large  masAi'<« 
of  grey  freestone  are  scattered  over  the  surface,  and  the  soil 
partakes  of  the  same  color.  I^ut  along  the  Kooflkooskcc  and 
Lewis  rivers,  it  consists  of  a  light  yellowish  clay,  which  produ- 
cer nothing  but  the  ))rickly  pear,  and  a  small  bearded  grass 
three  itiches  in  length.  Below  the  junction  of  Lewis  river,  in 
latitude  4t)''  I'i',  there  are  no  trees  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Between  this  river  and  the  Kooskooskee,  the  range  of  mountains 
which  run  in  a  south  west  direction,  and  across  which  Lewis 
river  passes  near  the  north-eystfi?!  extrrmity,  terminate  in  a 
high  open  plain.  Thence  aiiutlicr  chain  extends  across  the  Co- 
lumbia in  a  north-westerly  direction,  beyond  which,  from  the 
mouth  of  Lewis  river,  is  a  plain  which,  in  autunm,  had  no  other 
vegetation  than  a  species  of  willow  and  the  prickly  pear.  In 
sprmg  it  produces  u  short  grass  of  so  nutritious  a  quality,  that 
the  horses  of  the  country  become  fal  with  this  rich  pasturage  in 
a  short  time,  though  exposed  to  great  fatigue.  Below  Cataract 
river  the  country  is  broken,  the  hills  covered  with  white  oak  and 
pine ;  and  below  Quicksand  river  it  is  low,  rich,  and  wooded. 
Nenr  Crusatt's  river  the  mountains  approiich  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia,  with  steep  rugged  sides  covered  with  pine,  cedar, 
oak,  and  cotton-wood ;  and  near  the  entrance  of  Lapage  river 
the  cliffs  rise  200  feet  above  the  water,  from  the  summit  of 
which,  the  .snow-capped  mountains  to  the  west,  150  miles  dis- 
tant, are  distinctly  visible. 

The  shore  of  the  Pacific  is  low  and  open,  with  a  grassy  sur- 
face ;  but  the  inner  side  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  runs 
parallel  therewith,  is  covered  with  thick  timber.  Cape  Disap- 
pointment rises  from  150  to  IGO  feet  above  tbe  water.  Clarke's 
Point,  thirty  miles  south-cast  of  the  former,  and  which  projects 
two  miles  and  a  half  into  the  sea,  is  elevated  1000  feet  above  its 
surface.  In  Halley's  Bay,  laid  down  by  Vancouver  in  latitude 
4(»°  19',  the  tide  rises  eight  feet  and  a  half. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  this  region  is  milder  than  in  the 
same  parallel  of  the  Atlantic  states.  In  the  Columbia  valley 
there  was  little  appearance  of  frost  in  the  month  of  November. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  it  rained  daily  from  the  1st  to  the 
15th  of  November,  and  in  Halley's  Bay,  in  latitude  46«  19',  the 
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rain  did  not  cease  for  more  than  two  hourn  together  diiriiip^  tni 
(lays.  The  Minimit  ot'  the  Hocky  chuin  of  inountuiiis  is  coveri'd 
with  »pr[)etual  snow,  and  the  sides  and  intcrvcninf;  valhos  are 
nulyect  lo  extraordinary  variations  of  temperature.  On  the  2 1st 
of  August  the  ink  froze  in  the  pen  of  the  American  truvcllersi. 
On  the  I'lth  of  St-pi^'mher,  :«uow  fell  to  the  depth  of  six  or  cii;fit 
inch»^s.  On  f'  o  2 1st  the  cold  was  intense  on  the  mountains, 
while,  in  a  vailey  watered  hy  a  hranch  of  the  Kooskooski  e,  tlicro 
was  an  agrecnhle  warmth.  On  the  '2.'»th,  the  heat  hetame  op- 
pressive. In  descendini;  towards  the  great  plains,  the  tempera- 
ture was  agreeable  during  the  first  days  of  October,  and  after- 
wards the  warmth  was  refreshed  by  a  regular  morning  breeze 
proceeding  from  the  eastern  mountains,  in  latitude  4(>''  ',ii'.  On 
the  ridge  between  the  Chopatmish  and  Kooskooskce,  the  snow 
was  eleven  feet  deep  on  the  17th  of  June.  Mackenzie,  in  re- 
turning across  the  same  chain  of  mountains  farther  north,  near 
the  53d  degree  of  latitude,  found  Xheir  sides  covered  with  snow 
on  the  26th  of  July;  "  the  ground  still  bound  by  the  frost;  the 
herbage  scarce  begun  to  spring  j  the  crowberry  bushes  just  be- 
ginning jo  blossom." 

Animals. — The  horse  and  the  dog  are  the  only  domesticated 
animals.  The  horse  is  small,  but  well  formed  and  active,  and 
capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  He  has  no  other  subsistence 
than  the  pasturage  of  the  plains,  with  which  he  remains  in  a 
good  state  during  winter,  if  not  too  much  exercised.  A  hand- 
some horse  may  be  purchased  for  a  few  beads  and  trinkets. 
Near  the  mouth  of  the  Kooskooskee  river.  Captain  Clarke  pur- 
chased a  good  mare  for  a  bottle  of  eye-water.  \V  iid  horses  wore 
seen  near  the  route  of  the  American  party  across  Chuke's  river, 
and  they  are  said  to  be  very  numerous  near  the  sources  of  the 
^Yellow  Stone  river,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouiitains.  The 
dog  is  of  a  sflfiall  size,  with  erect  cars,  and  pointed  nose,  like 
those  of  the  wolf.  The  hair  on  the  body  is  short  and  smooth  j 
on  the  tail  it  is  long  and  straight.  The  flesh  is  not  eaten  by  the 
natives.     'I'he  only  use  of  the  dog  is  in  pursuit  of  the  elk. 

The  length  of  the  route  by  which  Captain  Lewis  and  Captain 
Clarke  travelled  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  41.34  miles;  but  on 
their  return,  in  180(),  thev  came  from  Travellers'  Rest  creek  di- 
rectly to  the  falls  of  the  Missouri  river,  which  shortens  the  dis- 
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tance  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  3555  milesh 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  of  this  dis- 
tance is  up  the  Missouri  to  the  falls  of  that  river;  thence  passing 
through  the  plains,  and  across  the  Rocky  mountains,  to  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  Kooskooskee  river,  a  branch  of  the  Columbia, 
is  340  miles.  Two  hundred  miles  of  this  distance  is  a  good 
road ;  140  miles  over  a  mountain,  steep  and  broken,  sixty  miles 
of  which  was  covered  several  feet  deep  with  snow,  at  the  end  of 
June.  From  the  navigable  part  of  the  Kooskooskee,  they  de- 
scended that  rapid  river  seventy-three  miles,  to  its  entrance  into 
Lewis*  river,  passed  down  that  river  154  miles,  to  the  Columbia, 
and  which  conducted  them  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  distance 
of  413  miles.  The  tide  water  met  them  in  the  Columbia,  180 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  total  distance  descending  the  Columbia 
waters  was  640  miles,  making  a  total  of  3555  miles,  on  the 
most  direct  route  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.* 


|- 


*  The  following  outline  of  a  subsequent  journey  across  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains will  form  aa  addition  of  some  value  to  the  intormation  given  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke. 

Since  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  several  parties  in  the  employ 
(iF  the  Fur  Company  establishment  at  Astoria,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  within 
fourteen  miles  of  Cape  Disappointment,  have  crossed  the  American  conti- 
nent to  and  from  that  place,  by  a  much  easier  southern  route  over  the 
mountains,  where  the  chain  appears  to  sink  considerably.  On  the  28th  of 
June  1812,  one  of  the  partners  of  this  company,  with  four  companions, 
two  oi  whom  were  Frenchmen,  and  hunters,  set  out  from  Astoria,  with  dis- 
patches, foi"  New  York.  At  the  distance  of  ninety  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  one  of  the  hunters  becoming  insarae,  was  went  back  to 
the  estiihlishraent.  The  others  pursued  their  voyage  up  this  river,  and  at  the 
distance  of  GOO  miles,  they  met  with  an  American,  Mr.  Joseph  Millar, 
proceeding  to  the  place  uf  their  departure,  whom  they  found  in  want  of 
food  and  cloth  ng,  having  been  robbed  of  every  thing  by  the  natives. 
Arriving  at  the  distance  of  abo«t  200  miles  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
some  Indians,  who  discovered  hostile  mtentions,  followed  their  track  during 
six  days,  and  stole  all  their  horses,  fifteen  in  number,  which  obhged  them 
to  proceed  on  fo^t,  carrying  on  their  backs  their  ammunition,  blankets, 
and  small  stock  of  provisions.  Pursuing  an  east-south-eastern  course,  they 
arrived  at  the  head  waters  of  the  great  river  Platte,  by  which  they  de- 
scended to  the  Missouri,  and  thence  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  arrived  on 
the  SOth  of  May  1813.    By  this  route,  which  is  considerably  farther  south 
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COLUMBIA  TERRITORY, 

AND   THE 

CITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  territory  of  Columbia,  whicii  formed  a  part  of  the  state# 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland^  became  the  permanent  seat  of  go- 
vernment in  the  year  1801.  This  territory,  extending  on  both 
sides  of  the  Potomac,  contains  a  surface  of  ten  miles  square,  of 
which  the  diagonals  are  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west. 
The  south  angle  is  at  Fort  Columbia,  situated  at  Jone's  Point, 
at  the  mouth  of  Hunting  creek,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Poto- 
mac. 

Rivers, — The  Potomac,  which  has  been  described  in  the  chap- 
ter on  Virginia,  traverses  the  territory  of  Columbia.  From  Wash- 
ington to  its  mouth,  in  the  Chesapeak  Bay,  it  is  navigable  for 
the  largest  frigate,  a  distance,  in  following  its  course,  of  about 
200  miles.  The  tide  water  flows  to  the  distance  of  three  miles 
beyond  Washington  city,  where  the  common  tide  rises  to  the 
height  of  four  feet.  By  a  survey  of  the  Potomac,  made  in  1789, 
it  was  ascertained,  that  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  above  t!ie 
city  of  Washington,  this  river  is  143  feet  higher  than  at  tide 
water ;  that  from  the  mouth  of  Savage  river,  near  the  western 
limits  of  Maryland,  to  Fort  Cumberland,  a  distance  of  thirty-one 
miles,  the  descent  is  445  feet,  or  fourteen  and  a  half  per  mile  ; 
and  from  Fort  Cumberland  to  tide  water,  a  distance  of  187 
miles,  the  descent  is  715  feet,  or  382.  per  mile.  By  a  survey, 
made  in  1806,  at  the  expence  of  the  Potomac  Company,  it  was 
ascertained,  that  the  Shenandoah  river,  from  its  mouth  to  Port 


than  that  of  Lewis-  and  Clarke,  the  mountains  are  so  low  and  even  that 
they  mi^ht  be  crossed  with  a  waggon  and  horses. 

Another  party,  of  sixty  men,  set  o'Jt  from  St  Louis  on  the  1st  of  March 
1811,  and,  leaving  the  Missouri  at  the  Ricara  village,  they  puisued  a 
south-west  course  to  the  Bg  Horn  mountain  ;  and,  after  enduring  great 
hardships,  and  lojjing  some  of  their  number  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  the  first 
of  them  reached  Astoria,,  on  the  western  coast,  in  the  month  of  February^ 
and  the  laat  in  the  raonlii  of  April  1812, 
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Republic,  has  nearly  the  same  breadth  during  all  this  distance 
of  200  miles,  in  which  the  descent  is  but  435  feet. 

Soil  and  Climate. — The  surface  of  the  district  of  Washingtou 
is  beautifully  irregular  and  diversified ;  in  some  parts  level,  in 
others  undulating  or  hilly,  and  intersected  by  deep  vallies.  The 
soil  is  so  various  that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  its 
composition.  On  the  level  banks  of  the  Potomac  there  is  a  deep 
filluvion  formed  by  the  depositions  of  this  riyer,  and  contain- 
ing fragments  of  primitive  mountains^  pyrites,  gravel,  and  sand, 
shells,  and  the  remains  of  vegetable  substances.  In  di;^^ia^': 
wells  at  the  city  of  Washington,  trees,  in  a  sound  state,  have 
been  discovered  at  different  depths,  from  six  to  forty-eight  feet, 
near  the  New  Jersey  avenue.  Near  Bladensburg  there  is  an  ex«- 
tensive  vein  of  carbonated  wood.  The  stone  of  which  the  public 
buildings  are  constructed  is  found  to  inclose  leaves  of  trees  and 
ligneQus  fragments ;  and  it  undergoes  a  considerable  contraction 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  stone  with  which  the  ba- 
sons of  the  Potomac  canal  are  lijned  is  a  species  of  sandstoue, 
similar  to  what  is  fpund  in  coal  beds.  The  lock  emp^loyed  to 
form  the  foundation,  or  base^  of  the  houses  of  Washington^  is  a 
species  of  gneiss,  composed  of  feldspar,  quartz,  Qiid  mica,  of  a 
leafy  texture^  owing  to  the  abundance  and  disposition  of  the 
mica. 

It  is  a  prevailing  opinion  throughout  the  United  States,  that 
the  cUonate  of  the  district  of  Washington  is  unhealthy;  hut  this 
opinion  is  aot  formed  on  good  grounds,  for  it  is  certain,  that  in 
no  season  is  it  visited  by  habitual  or  endemical  disease.  The 
best  proof  of  the  salubrity  of  a  place  is  the  longevity  of  its  in- 
habitants. Mr  Blodget  has,  we  know  not  from  what  data,  esti- 
me^ed  the  annual  deaths  at  VVashington  city  at  1  in  48  to  50 
persons ;  at  New  York,  at  1  in  44  to  50 ;  at  Baltimore,  1  in  43 
to  49;  at  Charleston,  1  in  35  to  40.  From  this  it  results,  that 
of  atl  these  places  Washington  is  the  healthiest.  But  in  a  new 
city,  where  there  is  a  constant  influx  of  inhabitants,  the  registers 
do  not  furnish  accurate  data  for  estimating  the  mortality. 

During  autumn  bilious  fever  sometinves  prevails,  but,  at  this 
season,  it  is  comjnon  to  other  parts  of  the  United  3tates.  In 
winter  ehronical  diseases  often  occur,  occasioned  by  the  sudden 
changes  of  weather^  which  check  perspiration ;  but  these  are  not 
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confined  to  this  city.  In  July  the  heat  is  often  oppressive;  but 
it  is  believed  on  good  grounds,  that  the  climate  has  been  im- 
proved by  the  clearing  of  the  country,  and  that  the  extremes 
both  of  heat  and  cold  are  now  less  violent  than  formerly.  Du- 
ring the  last  ten  years,  the  average  depth  of  the  snow  has  not 
exceeded  eight  or  ten  inches,  though  it  was  much  greater  in  the 
memory  of  persmis  still  living. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  territory  of  Columbia  in 
1800  was  14,093;  in  1810  it  amounted  to  24,023;  that  of  the 
city  was  8208;  of  George-town,  4948;  of  Alexandria,  7227  ;  of 
Washington  county,  exclusive  of  towns,  2315;  that  of  Alexan- 
dria county,  1325.  In  1817  Georgetown  and  Washington  were 
supposed  to  contain  20,000  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  district 
30,000. 

Congress  has  wisely  permitted  foreigners,  not  citizens,  to  hold 
lands  within  the  territory,  which  must  powerfully  contribute  to 
its  population  and  improvement.  Foreign  tradesmen,  artificers, 
and  manufacturers,  having  taken  the  oath  of  citizenship,  are  free 
from  taxes  for  five  years.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  population 
of  Washington  is  of  Irish  origin.  The  laboring  class  is  chiefly 
Irish,  and  many  of  them  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  English 
language.  They  have  cut  the  canal,  made  and  repaired  the 
streets,  and  executed  most  of  the  manual  labor  of  the  city. 

City  of  Washington. — The  city  of  Washington  is  situated  on 
the  Potomac,  at  the  confluence  of  this  river  with  its  Eastern 
branch,  which  formerly  bore  the  name  of  Annakostia,  in  latitude 
38-'  55'  north,  and  in  longitude  76**  53'  from  Greenwich. 

The  meridional  line  which  passes  through  the  capitol  was 
drawn  by  Mr.  Ellicot.  The  longitude  was  calculated  by  Mr. 
Lambert. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  situation  more  beautiful, 
healthy,  and  convenient,  than  that  of  Washington.  The  gently 
undulating  surface  produces  a  pleasing  and  varied  effect.  The 
rising  hills  on  each  side  of  the  Potomac  are  truly  picturesque ; 
the  river  is  seen  broken  and  uninterrupted  by  the  sinuosities  of  its 
course,  and  the  sails  of  large  vessels  gliding  through  the  majes- 
tic trees  which  adorn  its  banks,  give  additional  beauty  to  the 
scenery. 

The  site  of  the  city  extend    from  north- west  to  south-east 
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about  four  miles  and  a  half,  and  from  north-east  to  soutli  wei^t 
about  two  miles  and  a  half.  The  houses  are  thinly  scattered 
over  this  space;  the  greatest  number  are  in  the  Pennsylvania 
avenue  between  the  capitol  and  the  president's  house,  from  the 
latter  towards  Georgetown,  and  near  the  barracks  and  navy  yard 
on  the  eastern  branch.  The  public  buildings  occupy  the  most 
elevated  and  convenient  situations,  to  whii:h  the  waters  of  tliG 
Tiber  creek  may  be  easily  conducted,  as  well  as  to  every  other 
part  of  the  city  not  already  watered  by  springs.  The  streets  run 
from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  with  the  exception  of  fifteen,  named  after  the 
different  states,  and  which  run  in  an  angular  direction.  The 
Pennsylvania  street,  or  avenue,  which  stretches  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  president's  house  to  the  capitol,  is  a  mile  in  length, 
and  100  feec  in  breadth;  the  breadth  of  the  narrowest  streets  is 
from  90  to  100  feet. 

The  plan  of  the  city  is  universally  admired.  The  most  eligi- 
ble places  have  boen  selected  for  public  squares  and  public  build- 
ings. The  capitol  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  which  is  eleva- 
ted about  eighty  feet  above  the  tide-water  of  the  Potomac,  and 
sixty  or  seventy  above  the  intermediate  surface.  This  edifice 
will  present  a  front  of  650  feet,  with  a  colonnade  of  260  feet, 
and  16  Corinthian  columns  3l|  feet  in  height.  The  elevation 
of  the  dome  is  150  feet;  the  basement  story  20;  the  entable- 
ment 7;  the  parapet  (.»J;  the  centre  of  the  building,  from  the 
ea«t  to  the  west  portico,  is  240  feet.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and 
the  whole  edifice  is  to  be  of  solid  masonry  of  hewn  stone,  which, 
hi  appearance,  resembles  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Port- 
land stone.  The  centre,  or  great  body  of  the  building,  is  not 
yet  commcncetl,  but  the  two  wings  are  nearly  finished.  The 
north  wing,  which  contains  the  senate  chamber,  has  the  form  of 
a  segment,  with  a  double  arched  dome,  and  Ionic  pillars.  It  is 
adorned  Avith  portraits  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Mary  Antoinette. 
Under  the  senate  chamber  are  commodious  rooms  for  the  library, 
and  the  judiciary  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  south  wing, 
containing  the  hall  of  representatives,  and  rooms  for  transacting 
business  by  committees,  is  of  a  circular  form,  adorned  with 
twenty-four  Corinthian  pillars,  behind  which  arc  galleries  and 
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bates, ■     .  , 

The  foundation  was  laid  in  1794,  the  north  wing  was  finished 
in  1801,  the  south  wing  in  1807.  The  interior  was  originally  of 
wood,  which  soon  decayed;  and  to  substitute  stone,  it  became 
necessary  to  change  the  whole  arrangement.  'I'his  magnificent 
edifice  is  the  joint  composition  of  several,  artists;  Thornton, 
Latrobe,  Hallet,  and  Hatfield.  From  the  Capitol  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  river  Potomac,  of  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria. 

The  president's  hoase  consists  of  two  stories,  and  ts  170  feet 
in  length,  and  So  in  breadth.  It  resembles  Lernster-house,  in 
Dublin,  and  is  much  admired.  Even  the  poet  Moore  styles  it  a 
*'  grand  edifice,"  a  "  noble  structure."  The  view  from  the  win- 
dows fronting  the  river  is  extremely  beautiful. 

One  of  the  objects  embraced  by  the  original  plan  was  the  cs- 
tablishnaent  of  a  university,  on  an  extensive  scale,  for  the  whole 
Uniou.  A  communication  was  made  on  this  subject  by  the  presi- 
dent to  the  Congress  in  1817. 

The  public  offices,  the  treasury,  department  of  state,  and  of  war, 
are  situated  in  a  line  with,  and  at  the  distance  of  450  feet  from, 
the  president's  house.  These  buildings,  of  two  stories,  have  120 
feet  in  front,  60  in  breadth,  and  16  feet  in  height,  and  are  orna- 
mented with  a  white  stone  basement,  which  rises  6  or  7  feet  above 
the  surface.  It  was  originally  proposed  to  form  a  communication 
between  these  offices  and  the  house  of  the  president,  a  plan  which 
was  afterwards  abandoned. 

The  jail  consists  of  two  stories,  and  is  100  by  21  feet.  The  in- 
firmary is  a  neat  building.  There  are  thrt  e  commodious  maiket- 
jTiIaces,  built  at  the  expence  of  the  corporation. 

The  public  buildings  at  the  navy- yard  are  the  barracks,  a  work- 
«hop,  and  three  large  brick  buildings  for  the  reception  of  naval 
stores.  The  barracks,  constructed  of  brick,  are  600  feet  in  length, 
50  in  breadth,  and  20  in  height.  At  the  head  of  tlve  barrack- 
yard  is  the  colonel's  house,  which  is  neat  and  commodious.  Tlie 
work  shop,  planned  by  Latrobe,  is  900  feet  in  length. 

The  patent  office,  constructed  according  to  the  plan  of  J.  Hoban, 
Esq.,  (whQ  gained  the  prise  for  that  of  the  president's  house,)  con- 
sists of  3  stories,  and  is  120.  feet  long,  and  60  feet  wide.  It  is 
ornamented  with  a  pedimept,  and  six  Ionic  pilastecs,  Froip  the 
.^0. — VOL.  IL  R 
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eminence  on  which  it  stands  the  richly-wooded  hills  rise  on  every 
side,  and  present  a  scene  of  unequalled  beauty. 

In  the  summer  of  1814  this  metropolis  was  taken  possession  of 
by  an  English  naval  and  land  force,  which  set  fire  to  the  capitol, 
president's  house,  public  offices,  and  navy-yard.  The  moveable 
property  destroyed  at  the  latter  place  has  been  estimated  at 
417,743  dollars;  the  loss  sustained  vin-  buildings  and  fixtures  at 
91,425;  the  expences  of  rebuilding  at  62,370;  in  all,  571,541 
dollars.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  partial  destruction  of  the  ca- 
pitol,  president's  house,  and  other  public  edifices,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  460,000  dollars;  in  all,  1,031,541  dollars. 

Tobacco  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  near  Wash- 
ington on  the  Potomac  Bottoms,  but  wheat  is  now  the  staple  pro- 
iducc.  Certain  tracts  of  these  lands  have,  within  the  last  few  years^ 
been  sold  at  from  forty  to  eighty  dollars  per  acre. 

Taxes. — In  1807,  a  yearly  tax  of  one  dollar  was  laid  on  all 
species  of  dogs.  And  in  August  1809,  an  additional  annual  tax  of 
nine  dollars  was  laid  on  all  female  dogs.  In  1810,  a  tax  of  one- 
half  per  cent,  or  fifty  cents  on  the  value  of  every  hundred  dollars^ 
was  laid  on  real  and  personal  property.  On  male  slaves,  between 
fifteen  and  forty- five  years  of  age,  belonging  to  residents  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  a  yearly  tax  of  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  was 
imposed,  and  one  dollar  only  on  all  female  slaves,  between  fifteen 
and  forty  years.  The  taxes  on  private  carriages  are  as  follows :  A 
coach,  per  annunij  fifteen  dollars;  a  chariot,  or  post  chaise, 
twelve ;  a  phaeton,  nine ;  four  wheeled  carriages  of  any  other  de- 
scription, with  steel  springs,  six;  with  wooden  springs,  three; 
with  wooden  spars,  two;  curricle,  chaise,  chair,  or  sulky,  three. 

Slaves.— h  is  certainly  an  incons:'  >ency  most  painful  to  a 
\Vell-disposed  mind,  that  slavery  should  continue  to  disgrace  a 
country  which  boasts  so  much  of  its  liberty.  Mdst  of  the  domes- 
tic and  field  labor,  at  Washington,  is  performed  by  negro  slaves. 
The  excuse  (for  it  is  only  an  excuse)  is,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cure white  servants,  and  still  more  difficult  to  retain  them*  It 
is  stated  that  in  this  district,  this  unhappy  class  of  men  are 
treated  with  greater  humanity  than  in  most  of  the  slave  states. 

The  Potomac  bridge  was  built  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
pany, or  board  of  commissioners,  and  the  fiinds  were  raised  by  a 
sulncriptiou  consisting  of  200C  r bares,  at  100  dollars  per  share. 
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The  expences  of  the  work  amounted  to  96,000  dollars,  and  con- 
secinently  the  real  value  of  a  share  was  forty-eight.  The  bridge, 
which  is  covered  with  pliiiiks  of  white  and  yellow  pine,  is  a  mile 
in  length,  and  is  supported  by  strong  piles,  from  eighteen  to  forty 
ft-et,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water.  A  neat  railing  separates 
the  foot  from  the  horse  way.  By  means  of  a  simple  crank  and 
pulley,  the  draw-bridge,  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  is  raised  by  the 
force  of  one  individual. 

The  tolls  are  high,  a  four-horse  carriage,  \l  dollar;  a  two-horse 
carriage,  1  dollar;  afour-hon^e  waggon,  62|  cents;  a  two-horse 
waggon,  'i7\;  a  gig,  iJfij;  a  horse,  18|:  a  man,  6\.  The  toll  of 
1810  amounted  to  9000  dollars.  The  interest  of  the  stock  has 
risen  to  eight  per  cent.  After  the  lapse  of  sixty  years,  the  corpo- 
ration will  be  disolved,  and  the  bridge  Ijecome  the  property  of 
the  United  States. 

Banks. — Exclu.sive  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  there 
are  seven  banks  in  the  district  of  Columbia. 

Education. — By  an  act  of  tl>c  city  council,  in  December  1804, 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  are  placed  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  of  thirteen  trustees,  seven  of  whom  are  elected  annually  by 
the  joint  ballot  of  the  council,  and  six  by  individuals,  who  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  the  schools.  The  net  proceeds  of  taxes  on 
slaves  and  dogs,  of  licences  for  carriages,  and  hacks  for  ordinaries 
and  taverns,  for  selling  wines  and  spirits,  for  billiard  tables,  for 
hawkers  and  pedlars,  for  theatrical  and  other  public  amusements, 
are  employed  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  tlie  city. 

There  are  two  academies  in  the  city,  under  the  direction  of  the 
corporation,  which  were  established  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  supported  by  the  corporation. 
In  these  two  seminaries  there  are  generally  from  120  to  150 
scholars,  including  those  who  pay  for  their  tuition.  The  houses 
are  large  and  commodious,  and  were  intended  to  be  the  germ  of  a 
national  university,  in  conformity  to  the  plan  described  in  the  last 
will  of  General  Washington.  There  are,  besides,  twelve  or  more 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  where  the  terms  of  tuition 
are  under  five  dollars  per  quarter. 

The  American  Society  for  Colonising  Free  People  of  Color 
was  established  in  the  end  of  1816.  Its  object  is  to  procure  a 
situation  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  to  which  free  people  of 
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color  may,  with  their  own  consent,  be  transported.    At  the  firsf 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  society  held  at  Wasliington  on  the 
Jst  January  1818,  it  was  stated,  that  the  plan  had  met  with 
great  support  in  the  diiTerent  states;  that  auxiliary  societies  had 
been  formed  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Ohio; 
and  it  was  not  doul)ted  that  it  would  receive  countenance  and 
assistance  from  the  government.  Its  object  is  of  vast  consequence 
to  North  America.  The  existence  of  slavery  in  the  United  States 
creates  distinctions  which  tend  to  discourage  regular  habits  of  in- 
dustry in  persons  of  color  who  obtain   their  freedom.     And  the 
dangers  to  society  from  the  multiplication  of  this  degraded  and 
vicious  population,  has  induced  most  of  tiie  states  where  there 
are  slaves^  to  pass  laws  against  their  emancipation.    But  were  a 
colony  provided  to  which  emancipated  slaves  could  be  removed, 
it  is  not  doubted,  that  many  would  be  liberated  by  individuals 
who  cannot  indulge  their  humanity  in  this  way  at  present  with- 
out injury  to  society.    At  the  meeting  in  January  1818,  it  was 
resolved  to  send  two  gentlemen  to  the  coast  of  Africa  to  look  out 
for  a  proper  situation  for  the  colony  j  and  these  persons  were  in- 
structed to  visit  London  on  their  way  thither,  and  consult  with 
the  managers  of  the  African  Institution. 

Religion. — In  the  district  ot  Columbia,  as  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  United  States,  religion  is  considered  as  an  affair  of  conscience. 
The  goverjiment  does  not  interfere  in  spiritual  concerns,  so 
that  the  word  tolera^ice,  which  implies  power,  or  monopoly,  is 
wholly  unknown.  There  are  different  sects,  and  a  great  variety 
of  religious  opinions,  but  no  dissension.  The  annual  salary  of  a 
clergyraan  at  Washington  is  about  lOOO  dollars,  with  a  small  mau" 
sion  and  lot  of  land, — a  provision  which  is  said  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  support  of  a  family;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  two  clergymen,  the  one  a  Presbyterian,  and  the 
other  a  Baptist,  have  clerkships  in  the  treasury  department.  The 
laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  in  relation  to  the  clergy,  admit 
of  no  external  badge  or  distinction  of  their  order  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  life,  but  only  in  the  exercise  of  their  sacred  func- 
tions in  their  recpective  places  of  divine  worship.  Elsewhere, 
and  at  other  times,  it  is  as  in)possible  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  crowd,  as  to  recognize  their  places  of  worship,  which  are 
without  steeple,  cross,  bell,  or  other  distinctive  sign  of  religious 
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appropriation.  By  an  act  of  December  1792,  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  vice,  and  punishing  the  disturbers  of  religious  worship, 
persons  offending  in  these  respects  are  habic  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, and  to  be  bound  over  to  good  behaviour.  For  profane 
swearing  and  drunkenness,  the  penally  is  eighty-three  cents ; 
and  for  hiboring  on  Sunday,  one  dollar  and  seventy- five  cents, 
applicable  to  all  persons,  and  especially  to  apprentices,  servants, 
and  slaves.  For  adultery  (of  which  there  is  scarcely  an  cxani|)le) 
the  punishment  is  twenty  dollars ,  for  fornication  (which  is  too 
common)  of  half  of  this  sum. 

Georgetown  is  finely  situated  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
Potomac  river.  It  is  divided  from  Washington  by  Rock  creek, 
over  which  tliere  are  two  bridges.  The  distance  of  Georgetown 
from  Alexandria  \a  ten  miles ;  and  there  is  a  daily  communica- 
tion between  these  two  places  by  means  of  a  packet-boat. 

In  1810,  the  population  of  Georgetown  was  upwards  of  7000. 
Some  trade  has  been  carried  on  between  this  port  and  the  West 
Indies.  Mr.  Scott,  ro  his  Geographical  Dictionary,  informs  us, 
that  the  exports  of  1794  amounted  to  128,924  dollars.  Flour 
and  other  articles  are  transported  to  Alexandria  in  vessels  which 
do  not  draw  more  than  nine  feet  water. 

The  hotjses  of  Georgetown,  which  are  chiefly  of  brick,  have 
a  neat  appearance.  Several  were  built  before  the  streets  Were 
formed,  which  gave  rise  to  an  observation  from  a  French  lady, 
that  Georgetown  had  houses  without  streets, — Washington 
streets  without  houses.  The  bank  is  a  neat  building.  The 
churches,  under  the  direction  of  trustees,  are  plain  and  without 
ornament. 

Alexandria. — The  town  of  Alexandria,  formerly  named  Bel- 
haven,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Virginia,  or  west  side  of  the 
river  Potomac,  at  the  distance  of  six  miles,  in  a  southern  direc- 
tion, from  Washington  city.  The  streets,  like  those  of  Phila- 
delphia, run  in  straight  lines,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  houses  are  of  a  neat  construction.  Those  erected 
at  the  expence  of  the  public  are  an  Episcopal  church,  an  acade- 
my, court-house,  bank,  and  jail.  Alexandria  has  carried  on  a 
considerable  commerce  with  New  Orleans,  and  also  with  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  some  European  ports.  The  warehouses 
and  wharfs  are  very  commodious.    Vessels  of  500  tons  lie  in  the 
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bason?.     Some  have  sailed  from  this  port  with  1200  hogshead? 
of  tobacco  on  board. 


FLOllID  A.* 


Situatio)i. — Florida  is  situated  between  2.")a  and  .'Jl^  of  north 
latitude,  and  3"  'M)  and  10"^  30'  of  west  longitude  from  Wash- 
ington. It  has  Georgia  and  Alabama  on  the  north,  and  the  sea 
on  the  west,  south,  and  ea^t.  The  country  is  divided  into  West 
and  East  Florida.  The  former  is  a  narrow  tract  of  land,  extend- 
ing between  the  Alabama  territory  and  the  sea  coast,  from  the 
river  Perdido  to  the  Chatahouche.  Its  length  is  about  14.>  milts. 
its  breadth  varies  from  30  miles  to  90,  and  its  area  is  about 
8000  square  miles.  East  Florid. i  consists  of  that  long  peninsula 
which  stretches  out  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  tlie  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  Its  length  is  about  400  miles,  its  medium  breadth 
120,  and  its  area  nearly  50,000  square  miles. 

Aspect  of  the  Gmntn/. — West  Florida  is  in  all  respects  similar 
to  the  adjoining  lands  of  the  Alabama  territory.  On  the  sea  coa^t 
and  the  margin  of  tlie  rivers  it  is  swampy,  farther  up  the  soil  it  is 
dry  and  sandy,  pnvhicing  only  pines.  The  surface  is  almost  a 
uniform  flat,  destitute  of  rocks  or  stones. ,  '('here  are  some  tracts, 

*  Florida  l)as  rt'cently  been  cctlt-d  by  treaty  to  tbe  United  States,  but  tlit- 
fourt  of  Madrid  have  reliiseJ  to  riaify  the  cessti'  n  agreed  upon  by  itb  i!\i- 
nistcr.  In  1811  the  fo ciiiiiient  oi  the  United  St:it«^s,  from  an  apprelieii- 
•sioii  th.it  Spain  might  dispose  of  this  colony  to  some  unfriendly  power, 
pa30ed  a  resolution,  authorizmv  the  executive,  hhouid  circunigtances  uccur 
to  warrant  Us  interpcjs  tion,  to  seize,  occupy,  and  );eep  possession  of  Flo- 
rida, or  any  part  thereof,  to  remain  suljectlu  future  negociation.  Anotlier 
act,  of  the  game  date,  (15th  January,)  appropriates.  300,000  dollars  for 
this  service.  The  act  wjis  not  to  be  published  till  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  CongresB.  On  the  24th  of  May  1810  Pensacola  was  taken  by  Ge- 
neral Jackson,  after  a  triflini;  resistance ;  and  St.  Marks,  with  the  rest  ol 
West  Fl(jrida,  were  occupied  about  the  same  lime.  This  aro^e  (»ut  of  cir- 
cumstances not  contemplated  in  the  act  alluded  to.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  have  since  determined  to  give  up  theruuntry  to  Spain,  whes 
a  military  force  sulTicicnt  to  secure  it  against  the  bidians  is  sent  to  tokt- 
j)ossession. 
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however,  along  the  rivers,  which  h  e  i\  rich  I,  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  cotton,  ami  D^ar.  'f\  rnost  c  idorable 
rivers  are  the  Conceah,  which  falls  into  the  Hay  <»r  acola, 

after  a  course  cf  about   100  miles;  and  the  Chatahot     le,  whic* 
forms   the   caateru    boundarv,   and   has  been  already    Jescribed. 
Eastern  Florida  is  a  continuation  of  the  low  land  of  Cjcorgi  j,  an«l 
is  in  general  a  flat  couurry. 

Temperature. — The  climate  of  the  two  Floridas  is  very  warm. 
The  southern  point  of  East  Florida  is  within  a  degree  and  a  half 
of  the  northern  tropic,  and  the  country  adjacent  has  a  temperature 
approaching  to  that  of  the  West  Indies.  The  winter  is  so  mild, 
that  the  most  delicate  vegetable  productions  of  the  Antilles,  the 
orange  tree  and  the  banana,  rarely  receive  any  injury.  Fogs  are 
unknown,  though  the  climate  is  considered  moist  and  unhealthy, 
at  least  on  the  coast.  At  the  equinoxes,  especially  in  autumn, 
rain  falls  abundantly,  every  day,  from  1 1  A.  M.  till  4  P.  M.  du- 
ring several  weeks.  At  this  period  the  country  is  also  often  visit- 
ed by  hurricanes.  In  the  southern  parts  the  thermometer  stands 
habitual  in  summer  between  84^  and  88"  in  the  shade,  and  Ih 
July  and  August  frequently  rises  to  94".  The  east  side  of  the 
peninsula  is  warmer  and  more  fertile  ihan  the  west. 

Forest  Trees. — This  country  is  extremely  rich  in  vegetable 
productions.  The  pine,  the  palm,  the  cedar,  the  chestnut,  and 
the  laurel,  grow  to  an  extraordinary  size.  There  are  entire  forests 
of  the  red  and  white  mulberry,  superior  to  any  in  the  United 
States.  The  live  oaks  diso  are  stated  to  be  larger  and  more  nu- 
merous than  in  the  adjoining  states;  and,  it  is  said,  would  render 
this  country  extremely  valuable,  as  a  nursery  of  ship-timber. 
The  cypress,  dogwood,  papaw,  are  also  abundant.  Limes,  prunes, 
peaches,  figs,  and  grape  vines,  grow  wild. 

Animals, — The  bear  and  the  wolf  are  found  here,  but  are  not 
numerous.  There  are  herds  of  deer  and  horned  cattle,  and  wild 
horses  of  a  small  breed,  but  active.  The  weasel,  polecat,  lyiix, 
fox,  rabbit,  squirrel,  aid  racoon,  are  seen  in  the  woods.  Of  birds 
there  are  vultures,  hawks,  pigeoiis,  turkeys,  herons,  pelicans,  plo- 
vers, &c.  Fish  are  extremely  numerous,  and  in  great  Variety;  the 
gar,  five  os  six  feet 'long,  bream  of  several  species,  catfish,  floun- 
der, base,  sheepshead,  drjiim,  mullet,  &c«  Alligators,  of  twenty 
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feet  in  length,  abound  in  the  riven.   'l'hcr«  arc  snakes  of  different 
kinds,  but  the  most  of  them  harmless. 

Minerals. — Pit-coal  and  iron  ore  are  found  in  considerable 
quantities.  Ores  of  kad,  co)>per,  and  mercury,  have  also  been 
observed. 

The  most  considerable  place  in  West  Florida  is  Penmcola.  It 
iH  situated  upon  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  about  ten  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  its  harbour  is  considered  the  best  iu  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  bay  is  about  thirty  miles  k>ng,  and  five  broad,  ex- 
cept at  the  entrance,  where  it  does  not  much  exceed  one  mile. 
There  is  twenty- two  feet  water  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  thu 
bay,  and  eighteen  feet,  nearly  up  to  the  town.  The  fort  of  Bar - 
ancas  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay^ 
and  six  or  seven  from  Pensaoola.  The  town  has  a  considerable 
population.  •  St  Marks,  near  the  buy  of  Apalache,  i«' merely  a  for- 
tified post,  with  a  few  settlers  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  civil- 
ized population  of  East  Florida  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  tract 
between  St.  Mary's  and  St.  John's  river,  extending  forty  miles 
inward;  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Augustine.  South- 
ward frdm  St.  Augustine  there  are  a  few  negroes  and  one  plan- 
tation, twenty  miles  from  this  place.  At  Musquito,  sixty  tmXcx 
south,  there  are  four  or  five  cotton  plantations,  and  »  good  many 
negroes.  Two  or  three  more  settlements,  of  little  consequence, 
are  about  Cape  Florida.  All  these  southern  settlements  are  peo- 
pled from  Providence,  Bahamas.  St.  Augustine,  the  only  place 
of  importance  in  East  Florida,  is  situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
in  latitude  29°  50'.  It  stands  on  the  neck  of  a  peninsula,  'is 
surrounded  with  a  fortification,  and  defended  also  by  the  castle 
of  St.  John,  The  harbour  is  difficult  of  access,  and  can  only 
admit  vessels  drawing  eight  feet  water.  On  the  coast  are  found 
pearl  oysters,  ambergris,  smd  a  species  of  bitumen,  which  is 
much  valued.  The  climate  of  St.  Augustine  is  thought  so. salu- 
brious, that  planters  come  from  Cuba  to  spend  the  sickly  season 
here.  The  white  population  of  St  Augustine  is  about  1000,  of 
whom  150  may  be  able  to  carry  armsh  There  are  about  150 
white  regular  troops,  and  250  black  or  colored  vegulars,  with  50 
free  colored  militia^  and  500  slaves.  The  town  of  Fernandina 
is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Mary's  river>  on  a  peninsula^ 
or  neck  of  land,  i^bout  250  ^ards  broad  at  the  n&Trowest  part, 
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and  is  defcuJcd  by  a  strong  piijuct  and  two  l)li)ck-l)()iisci,  uhicli 
inclose  tlic  town.  On  the  side  next  the  hurbniir  i**  u  tnit  ot  ei^ht 
iruiis,  which  coiumunda  the  anchorage,  'i'hc  Irec  white  inhubi- 
taiils  are  about  230,  of  whom  .')(>  are  iililc  to  bear  nrnis.  The 
country  between  St.  Mary's  atid  St.  .lohn'ii  contaiits  about  laO 
tiiniihes,  nnistering  about  'M\{)  militia,  divided  into  three  di^*- 
iricts.  The  negro  population  of  these  three  districts  is  probably 
about  500.  Amelia  Island  has  1.')  white  militia,  and  about  500 
ii(\<;roes.  The  negro  population  in  all  other  parte  may  anu>unt 
to  500.  The  whole  colored  population  may  be  about  2000,  and 
tiiu  white  population  somewhat  more.  Nearly  all  the  inhabi- 
tants speak  English,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  arc  Americans, 
with  a  small  mixture  of  Dritish,  French,  and  (icrmans. 

The  influence  of  the  S[)anish  government  is  scarcely  felt  in  the 
colony.  The  inhabitants  pay  no  taxes  except  indirectly  upon 
^oods  imported.  In  each  of  the  three  districts  between  Nt.  Ma- 
ry's and  St.  John,  there  is  a  captain  and  lieutenant  of  nulitia, 
elected  by  the  inhabitants,  with  the  judge,  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  tries  cases,  by  an  ntbitratiori,  or  jury  of  twelve  men. 
'I  hey  have  the  power  of  punishing  in  minor  eases,  but  in  capital 
cases  the  proceedings  must  be  sancticnied  by  the  authorities  at  St. 
Augustine.  The  people  suffer  nnich  from  the  hostilities  of  the 
Indians,  and  would  gladly  make  an\  sacrifice  to  obtain  the  pro- 
tection of  an  elRcient  government.  They  .ik  anxious  to  become 
a  part  of  the  I'nitcd  States,  and  made  a  spontanet)Us  recjuest  in 
liSl2  to  the  government  to  admit  them  into  the  Union.  Their 
(•bjeet  is  now  to  increase  their  numbers,  by  Qncouraging  new  set- 
tlers, till  they  are  able  to  act  for  themselves,  when  there  is  no 
doubt  they  will  effect  tiieir  purpose. 

JfyricuUnre  and  Soil. — A  belt  of  sand,  less  than  a  fourth  of 
a  mile  broad,  runs  along  the  shore  of  East  I'lorida,  on  the  At- 
lantic. Behind  this  considerable  tracts  of  good  land  not  unlre- 
(piently  occur,  with  intervals  of  pine  land,  'j  he  lands  in  the 
province  are  naturally  diviilcd  into  wliat  are  denominated  high 
and  low  hammock,  river  swamp,  and  pine  land.  'J'he  high  ham- 
mock has  been  more  generally  cultivated  than  any  other,  being 
more  easily  cleared  and  prepared.  On  this  land  cotton  is  raised. 
'J'his  species  prevails  more  itian  any  of  the  others,  on  the  nortU 
coast  and  !:i!ands,  and  on  the  river  St.  John's.  It  lies  iu  detaclied 
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tract",  from  1(h)  to  2000  acres,  and  invariably  or.  boatable  wa- 
ters, so  that  cmcIj  plantation  can  be  accoiiimodrtted  with  a  land 
ing.     The  fioil  is  a  lii^ht  njixturc  of  loam  and  vegetable  mould, 
with  sand  of  variou*  siuuks.     They  produce  live  oak,  and  are 
very  rertiic.     Beyond   St.  John's  the'<o  lanrls  are  not  so  common, 
but  about  three  niilc.i  from  the  coast,  and  ten  miles  south  of 
the  fc't.  John's,  a  tract  of  low   hammocks  commences,  running 
parallel  with  the  coast,  from  one  to  three  miles  in  breadth,  and 
extcndiufi:,  with  a  few  interruptions,  to  the  westward  and  south- 
ward of  St.  Augustine.     This  land  being  liable  to  partial  inun- 
dations, requires  drains,  which  can  be  nnulc  at  an  inconsiderable 
ex^jence,  compared  with  the  value  of  its  products.     The   soil  k 
a  superstratum  of  vegetable  mould,  upon  clay  and  marl.    Round 
St.  Augustine  and  twenty  miles  south,  the  lands  are  of  a  light 
and   inferior   quality,    principally   pine   land,    interspersed  with 
small  dry  hammocks.     Beyond  this,  for  twenty-five  miles,  the 
country  improves,  the  hammocks  take  a  more  extensive  range, 
comprising  both   high  and   low  grounds  of  a  superior  quality. 
Crossing  the  small  river  Yomoco,  we  come  to  the  Old  Mosquito 
settlement,    which,    under   the    British    government,    extended 
southward  fifty  miles  to  the  head  branches  of  the   Indian  river, 
with  a  still  more  extensive  range  of  high  and  low  hammocks^  ol 
the  best  quality.     This  settlement  of  Old   Moscjuito,  or  New 
Smyrna,  under  the  British  government,  comprised  about  a  de- 
gree of  latitude,  and,  it  is  believed,   contained  a  much  larger 
portion  of  land  of  a  very  fertile  and  durable  quality  than  can  be 
elsewhere  found,  within  equal  limits,  in  any  of  the  southern  states 
of  the  Union.     The  New  Smyrna  in'et  opens  near  the  centre  of 
this  tract,  and  has  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  water  on  the  bar,  is 
easy  of  access,  and  affords  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour.    The 
scite  of  a  town  was  marked  out  here  by  Dr.  Turnbull,  while  un- 
der the  British  government.     The  situation  is  centrical,  the  wa- 
ter excellent,  the  climate  mild  and  healthy,  the  adjacent  land^ 
fertile.    From  two  to  three  feet  below  the  surface  there  is  a  con- 
cretion of  sand  and  small  shells,  which  answers  all  the  purposes 
of  stone.     Under  the  British  these  lands  were  extensively  culti- 
vated with  indigo  and  sugar-cane.     Beyond  the  Mosquito  settle- 
ment the  hammock  land  continues  thirty  miles  down  the  Indian 
river,  towards  the  mouth  of  which  the  soil  is  unfit  for  cultivation. 
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Beyond  this  it  is  said  that  hammocks  of  considerable  extent  and 
ieitility  are  frequently  to  be  met  with,  as  far  as  Cape  Florida. 
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The  population  of  the  United  States  territory,  at  different 
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s.  was  as 
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ows 


In  1753,  1,051,000 
1780,  2,051,000 
1790,  3,929,325 


1800,  5,308,606 
1810,  7,239,903 

The  increase  in  the  first  ten  years  was  1,878,326;  in  the  second, 
l,379,340j  of  the  last,  1,931,237.  It  appears  that  the  popu- 
lation has  more  than  doubled  every  twenty  years  since  the  period 
of  the  first  American  establishments.  According  to  the  euunie- 
ration  of  1810,  there  were — 

Males.  Females.      DilTt'icnrt . 

Free  whitPs,  under  10  years  of  age,  1,035,278  081,4i.'6     63.852 

of  10,  and  under  16,        468,l3.i  418,32i     19,851) 

of   1 6,  ami  under  26,        547,697  501,668     14,071 

of  2G,  and  under  43,        672,347  31l,l56     28.1PI 

of  45,  and  upwards,         364,736  338,378     26,338 

Tl»e  number  of  free  people  of  color  i»  stated  to  be     i8{),446 

The  number  of  slaves,              -                 -  1, 191,364 

It  results  from  the  census,  that  the  male  exceed  the  female 
children  in  the  ratio  of  17  to  l6:  that  from  10  to  16  vears  of 
age,  this  proportion  is  nearly  preserved,  but  between  tlie  age  of 
16  and  26,  more  males  die  than  females,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  difference  in  their  occupations  and  niodes  of  life ;  that  be- 
tween 26  and  45,  the  mortality  of  females  is  greater  than  that 
of  males,  which  is  ascribable  to  diseases  peculiar  to  the  former 
at  this  period  of  life ;  and  this  difference  of  mortality  continues 
beyond  the  age  of  45,  the  number  of  males  being  greater  than 
that  of  females  by  26,358;  but  the  result,  in  this  case,  is  ren- 
dered less  certain  from  the  effects  of  emigration.  In  the  district.s 
of  Massachussetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  Conuec- 
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ticut,  the  number  oF  females  between  the  }"ears  of  26  and  45  is 
greater  than  that  of  males. 

In  Europe,  generally,  the  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  po- 
pulation has  been  estimated  at  I  to  120;  that  of  births,  1  to  27; 
and  that  of  deaths,  I  to  30.     In  the  United  States,  the  mar- 
riages are  as  1  to  30 ;  the  births  as  1  to  20;  and  the  deaths  as 
1  to  40.     The  yearly  births  have  been  estimated  at  5|  per  100; 
the  yearly  deaths  at  2i  per  100.     The  population  of  the  city  of 
New  York  was  ascertained  with  great  exactness  in   1805,  and 
the  number  of  male  white  inhabitants  was  35,384 ;  of  females, 
36,378.     The  annual  augmentation  of  slaves  is  about  2f  per 
100.     Of  7,239,003,  the  whole  population  in  1810,  1,1  J)  1,364 
were  slaves,  and  186,44(5  free  persons  of  color.     The  slaves  be- 
long chiefly  to  Maryland,  Virginia,  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ken- 
tucky, in  which  states,  taken  collectively,  they  form  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  population.     In  Massachussetts,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont,  there  are  no  slaves,  and  very  few  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut.    By  the  last  census,  there  were  but  108  in  the 
former,  and  310  in  the  latter  place. 

The  wliole  number  of  sliivts,  in   1800,  was        896,849 
111  lOlO,  -  -  -  1,191,364 

Increase  in  leu  years,  -  294,515 

The  following  calculations,  concerning  the  territory  and  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1800,  were  made  by 
Mr.  Gallatin,  late  secretary  of  the  public  treasury,  and  commu- 
nicated by  him  to  Baron  Humboldt.  Under  t!:e  title  of  Ea'^tern 
Division,  in  the  following  table,  is  comprehended  all  that  extent 
of  country  watered  by  streams  which  empty  themselves  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  the 
Western  Division  comprehends  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
lakes  above  the  Niagara  falls,  and  also  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  Mississippi  on  the  eastern  side.  The  eastern  division  is 
supposed  to  contain  320,000,  the  western  580,000,  the  whole 
900,000  square  miles.  The  actual  state  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  presented  another  division  still  more  natural.  The 
territory  purchased  from  the  Indians,  and  occupied  by  the  white 
people,  was  found  to  have  nearly  the  same  extent  at  that  period 
as  that  of  which  the  latter  had  the  exclusive  possession,  each 
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being  estimated  at  450,000  scjuare  miles.  In  this  eastern  divi- 
sion is  included  10,000  square  njilcs  of  Indian  lands,  situated  in 
tlie  south-eastern  extremity  of  Georgia.  It  results  from  this  es- 
timate, that  the  portion  of  the  eastern  division  occupied  by  the 
whites  contained  310,000  square  miles;  that  of  the  western  di- 
vision, 140,000  scjuare  miles;  the  whole  country  occupied  by  the 
Indians,  450,000.  In  order  to  exhibit,  in  a  clear  manner,  the 
progress  of  population  in  the  northern  and  southern  states,  the 
eastern  division  is  again  divided  into  the  north-east  and  south- 
west divisions.  The  first  subdivisioi;  includes  the  eastern  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  all  the  other  states  situated  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Delaware,  an  area  of  140,000  square  miles; 
the  second  subdivision  includes  the  Atlantic  states  to  the  south 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  an  area  of  170,000  square  miles. 
This  last  classification  of  the  states  into  north-east  and  south- 
west has  a  relation  to  their  civil  condition,  for  the  Atlantic  slave 
states  are  all  comprehended  in  the  south-eastern  division.  The 
western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  situated  to  the  west 
of  the  Atlantic  mountains,  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
western  division. 

General  Tabic  of  the  Population  of  the  United  Staten. 


m 


Territory  possessed  hij 
Whites. 
I,  Division — North-cast, 
3.  Division — South-east, 
.').  Division— West, 


Total,  1st  Oct.  1800. 
Total,  1st  Oct.  1790. 


Increase, 


Friiportion    of    the     in- 
crease, per  cent. 


Total  I  at  Oct.  I  BOO,  as 
above. 

Territory  posussed  by  the 
Indiana,  inclnding  10,000 
square  miles  in  Georgia, 
and  population. 


Whites. 


'2,473,740 

1,304,67» 

522, 16& 


4,30i,4S- 
3,177,089 


l,ias,498 


Si 


Blacks,  or  People  of  Color.  ^^^^^^^■^^°'^ 

1  white  & 

Total,    colored. 


freemen 

Slaves. 

hf,7'jO 

41,80Q 

i^,0;J7 

78S,3-!2 

2.707 

64,221 

ioe,5:>i 

894,345 

:9,538 

697,69') 

49,016 

196.649 

83 

38 

Square 
miles. 


95,  J 52  2,571,202       140,000 

840,419  2,145,097;     170,C0() 

6C,928l     589,097  (     140,000 


1,008,899  5,303,48') 
757,234'3,934,323 


245,665  1,371,163 


sa 


34 


5,305,488 


60,000 


450,000 


460,000 


No.  of  in 

habitants 

in  a  square 

mile. 


1836 
4'i\ 


It 


0.13i 

or  13  to  lO 
squ.  miles. 


¥M 


Iti 


r 
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I.  NoRTH-KASTKRN  DIVISION. — 140,000  Square  miles. 


Ularkii,  or  People 

')/  Color- 

Total  po- 

pulatioh, 

Whiles. 

white  & 
colored. 

Maine, 

ll'clllli  11 

Slaves. 

'1  oiul. 

150,901 

!<1S 

818 

151,719 

Miissachusselts  Proper, 
Masfachusselts, 

416,393 

6,   52 

6,45'2 

422,845 
574  .564 

567,29; 

7  270 

7,'70 

New  Mainpsliirci 

18299' 

«,'2 

8 

860 

183,.S.5,S 

Verm. ml. 

1 53,80* 

557 

557 

I.M,465 

KIioUl-  l»laiid, 

65, -.38 

S.^Ol 

380 

.1^68-1 

69,  122 

Cnnneflicut, 

244,-21 

5, 130 

951 

6,281 

251,00-2 

New  Vork, 

5  5 '1,06' 

10,374 

20,6. 3 

30,987 

5H6,05n 

New  Jersey. 

I94,3i5 

4,40i2 

I2,ili 

I6,8«4 

211,149 

IViiiisylvania,     the    part 

situated  to  the  east  of 

the     Alleghany     uioiiii- 

taiiis. 

412,14; 

13,393 

1,275 

U,6fi8 

476,809 

Delaware, 

Total,  UtOci.  isoo, 

49,8.'>i 

«,2f)S 

6,153 
41,802 

1 -1,421 
95,552 

64,27-! 
2.571,292 

2,47  5,7  «0 

53,7.50 

Total,  1st  Oct.  1791), 
I  ncrcase, 

1,879,321 

30,830 

48,425 

79,255 

I,958,.i76 

596,419 

22,9i0 

6,623 

10,297 

612,716 

DiiiiinutioR, 

Proportion  of  the  increase 

percent.. 

31 

74 

20 

31 

Decrease  per  cent. 

13 

II.  South-eastern  Division. — 70,000  square  miles. 


Marvland. 

District  of  Columbia, 

Virginia,  parts  situated 
to  the  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains. 

North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina, 

Eastern  Georgia, 

Total,  1st  Oct.  I80«v, 
Toul,  1  St  Oct.  1790, 

Increase, 

Inciease  per  cent.. 

Whites. 

Blacks,  or  People  of  Color. 

I'otal  po- 
pulation, 
white  Sc 
colored. 

Freemen 

Slaves.  1  Total. 

! 

216,396 
10,066 

443,199 
337,764 
196,255 
101,068 

19,587 
783 

19,580 
7,043 
3,125 
1,919 

105,629 
3,250 

340,297 

133,«9« 

146,151 

59,699 

125,216 
4,033 

359,877 
140,339 
149,336 
61,618 

341, .542 
14.099 

803,076 
478,103 
315,591 
162,686 

1,304,678 
1,090,701 

52,097 
27,928 

788,322 
6«,684 

840,419 
657,612 

2,145,097 
1,748,313 

213,977     44,169 

158,638 

182,807 

396,784 

19 

.6 

■      25 

27 

O'J 
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III.  Westkun  Division. 
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l/i/orfrs,  iir  I'riiplt 

1/  Ciilor. 

1  l.t.ll  po- 1 

Whites. 

1 

wIlMi    & 

Frt'fnieii 

••Mavi*. 

Tot,  1 

I'cnnsvlvnnin,  purl  nitiia- 

' 

U'tl    to  the   Wfsl   ol  the 

1 

1 

Allcehctny  mutiiilciiiis. 

19:1, OM 

■4.11 

1,171 

1,(>0'2 

125, 5S6 

Ohio, 

43,U^M 

3J7 

337 

45, KU  1 

Virginia,  part  situated  to 

• 

1 

the   west    of   AUtgliany 

1 

moumaiiis, 

7i,nfii 

544 

5.409 

6,0«3 

77.12-i  1 

Ki'Mtncliy. 

I'o.s;.') 

741 

•10,  ■<4) 

41,081 

'.'■.'0  H5g 

'ri'nnes'!ee. 

91,709 

309 

1J,5H4 

13,893 

105  fiO-i 

l)isi)iTf«.'(1  in   the   Indianu 

and  Mis&is9ip|>i  turrito- 

rics, 
Total,  1st  Oft.  180O, 

\(>,i2l 

315 

3,r,j4 

3,9''q 

14,41)1 

'.Kl.lfiO 

'J,707 

(il,'.".M 

fi.T.'i'.N 

'--'0,007  ; 

Total,   1st  Oct.  I7!i0, 
IncrcRse, 
Increase,  per  cent. 

'jor.o'i? 

7S0 

1;*  ^^'1 

20,  Id', 

■-•■n,n4  j 

3I5,I(W 

l,9'i7 

44,014 

46,581 

iCl.fifiJ  ' 

l',i 

in 

2'27 

2JK 

.59' 

It  appears  from  the  different  enumerations  made  according  to 
the  population  acts  of  congress,  that  the  increase  is  at  the  rate 
of  three  per  cent,  per  annum ;  in  other  words,  that  the  popuhi- 
tion  douhles  every  twenty-three  years ;  and  it  is  prohable  that  it 
wiii  preserve  this  rate  of  increase  for  a  hundred  years  and  more, 
owing  to  the  immense  extent  of  country  yet  unpeopled.  In 
1810,  it  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  7,00(),()()0;  in  1833,  it 
will  be  14,000,000;  in  1856,  28,000,000;  1879,  :> 6, 000,000; 
1902,  112,000,000;  \lfio,  224,000,000.  This  last  number, 
scattered  over  a  territory  of  3,000,000  of  square  miles,  would 
average  about  seventy  to  each  mde,  a  population  similar  to  that 
of  Massachussetts  Proper,  and  about  the  average  of  Europe. 


PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

The  United  States  have  obtained,  by  cession  from  the  diffe- 
rent States  of  the  Union,  all  their  respective  rights  to  pub- 
lic lands.  The  Indian  title  to  extensive  tracts  has  been  extin- 
guished by  treaty,  and  all  the  vacant  lands  of  Louisiana  have 
become  national  property.     According  to  the  statement  of  the 
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commissioner  of  the  general  laud  office,  dated  the  .'JOth  of  De- 
cember IHI.'},  there  are  upwards  of  40(),00(),()(K)  of  aires  of  na- 
tional domain  undisposed  of,  situated  as  follows: 


STATE  or  TERUITOUY. 


ll.anrls  i>l  nliicl. 
jtlit:  Ihdi.ui  tilli 
iliiH  liC'Mi  cHtin- 


In  the  Slate  of  Ohio, 

Micliii^aii  territorv, 

Indian  I  ami  Illinois  tGr.ilories 
s  lUtli  of  till'  [larallel  of  latitudo, 
passiiif^  by  llio  souiliern  extremi- 
ty 'if  Lake  Miclii'^Mn. 

Tenitoiy  west  «>f  L.il.e  Mie!iii;ai), 
and  norili  of  said  paiallel  of  luti- 
I  ude, 

IMibS.bSippi  territory, 


(■),:  25,000 
5,100,000 


;^  3 ,000.000 


."i.snOjOOO 
5,1)00,000 


l.uoiU  III  wli  icl) 
lie  ll;(li:iil  tiiltf 

nas iiiii  III.  n tx. 
liiii.;iiis''d. 


5,r.70,OO|) 
16,500,000 


23,200,000 


54,.-,oo,roo 

49,100,000 


50,225,000    llf!,B76,0('0 


1.  Lands  of  wliidi  tlic  Ind  an  tiile  lias  been  extiii(»uished, 

2.  Lands  of  wliirh  ilie  Indiaa  title  has  not  been  exliu- 
};u"slied  eastward  of  tlie  Miss^issippi,         -        -         . 

3t  Lands  of  wh  ch  the  Indian  t  tie  has  not  been  extin- 
guished in  Louisiana  and  tlie  M'.jhouri  territory,  eiti- 
i/iated  ai        -------- 


5G,?V5,00O 
148,n76,000 


200,000,000 


Total,  405,101,000 

This  land  is  of  every  quality  cf  so  I,  ai:d  extendi   throuf/h  almost  evoiy 
variety  of  climate. 

The  law  for  the  sale  of  the  j)ublic  lands  was  passed  lU  the 
year  ISOO,  and  has  since  undergone  some  n.odifications.  The 
lands  having  been  surveyed,  are  divided  into  townships  of  six 
miles  square,  each  of  whiili  is  subdivided  into  thirty-six  sections, 
of  one  mile  square,  or  (140  acres.  The  dividing  lines  run  in  the 
direction  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  cross  one  another  at  right 
angles.  This  business  is  under  the  direction  of  two  .sulveyor!^, 
the  one  having  the  title  of  "  Surveyor-general,"  the  other  that 
of  "  Surveyor  of  the  public  lands  south  of  the  state  of  Tennes- 
see." The  powers  and  duties  of  the  first  extend  over  all  the 
public  lands  n6rth  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  over  the  territory  of 
Louisiana ;  those  of  the  second  over  the  territories  of  Orleans 
and  Mississippi.  A  return  of  the  surveys  is  transmitted  to  the 
proper  land  office,  and  also  to  the  treasury-office  at  Washington. 
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A  36th  part,  or  640  acres  of  each  township,  is  allotted  for  the 
support  of  schools  within  its  limits  ;  and  seven  entire  townships 
have  been  given  in  perpetuity,  for  the  support  of  seminaries  of 
learning;  two  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  one  in  each  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Louisi- 
ana. In  every  act  or  deed,  lead  mines  and  salt  springs  are  re- 
served, and  may  be  leased  by  government.  The  rivers  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio,  and  all  the  navigable  streams  that  lead  into 
cither,  or  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  remain  as  common  highways, 
and  free  from  all  tax,  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
lands  are  offered  at  public  sale,  in  quarter  sections  of  160  acres 
each.  Tlie  minimum  price  is  two  dollars  per  acre.  The  lands 
not  purchased  at  public  sale  n«uy  be  sold  privately  at  this  price. 
In  either  case  the  purchase-money  is  paid  in  four  equal  instal- 
ments ;  the  first  within  forty  days,  and  the  others  within  two, 
three,  and  four  years,  after  the  date  of  the  purchase.  If  the 
payment  be  not  made  according  to  the  terms,  interest  is  paid  as 
at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum.  On  each  instalment  a 
discour...  of  eight  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  prompt  payment ;  so 
that,  if  the  amount  be  paid  at  time  of  purchase,  the  price  is 
reduced  to  a  dollar  and  sixty-four  cents  per  acre.  If  the  whole 
of  the  purchase- money  be  not  paid  within  five  years  after  the 
date  of  the  purchase,  the  lands  are  offered  at  public  sale,  but 
cannot  be  disposed  of  for  less  than  tiie  arrears  of  principal  and 
interest  due  thereon.  If  this  amount  cannot  be  obtained,  thev 
revert  to  the  United  States,  and  the  partial  payments  are  for- 
feited. If  they  sell  for  a  greater  stun,  the  surplus  is  returned  to 
the  original  purchaser.  The  lands  purchased  from  tlie  Indians 
are  divided  into  districts,  and  a  land  office  established  in  each, 
under  the  direction  of  two  officers  j  a  register,  who  receives  the 
applications,  and  sells  the  lands ;  and  a  receiver  of  public  mo- 
nies, to  whom  the  piuchase  money  is  paid,  if  not  transmitted  to 
the  treasury  department.  The  patent  is  not  issued  until  the 
whole  purchase- mone}-,  with  interest,  is  paid.  The  president  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized,  if  necessary,  to  remo\'e  intru- 
ders from  the  public  lands,  by  military  force.  Rights  of  pre- 
emption, military  bounties,  and  donations,  are  regulated  by  acts 
of  Ctjngress.  From  the  opening  of  the  land-offices  to  the  1st 
of  October  1812,  the  salc^  of  public  lands  in  the  districts  of  Ma- 
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rietta,  Lanesville,  Steubenville,  Canton,  Chilicoth^,  Cincinnati, 
Jeffersonvillc,  and  Vincenncs,  amounted  to  4,006,488  acres,  and 
produced  8,508,294  dollais.  The  lands  aold  in  the  Mississippi 
territory,  in  Madison  county,  and  west  and  east  of  Pearl  river, 
from  the  Ist  of  October  I8i2  to  the  30th  of  September  ISl.'i, 
amounted  to  514,422  acres,  which  produced  1,063,831  dollars. 
From  the  1st  of  July  1800  to  the  1st  of  the  same  month  ISIO, 
the  whole  quantity  of  land  sold  amounted  to  3,386,000  acres, 
which  produced  7,062,000  dollars,  of  which  4,880,000  dollars 
had  been  received  in  payment,  and  the  balance  remained  due  by 
the  purchasers. 

A  proposition  for  increas  ng  the  price  of  public  lands  was  un- 
der the  consideration  of  congress  in  1817,  and  the  committee  to 
vrhoin  the  subject  was  referred  reported,  that  such  a  measure 
MTOiild  be  inexpedient. 

,  Of  the  Progress  of  /Agriculture. 

The  United  States,  over  their  whole  extent,  are  truly  an  agricul- 
tural country.   The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits is  very  small,  in  proportion  to  the  population ;  and  the  manu- 
factures are  chiefly  carried  on  by  farmers.   Agriculture  is  and  must 
long  continue  the  first  and  principal  object  both  of  the  natives 
and  of  foreign  emigrants.    Immense  fertile  regions,  yet  micleared, 
with  every  variety  of  soil  and  temperature,  invite  settlers,  and 
the  low  price  of  lands  enables  every  industrious  man,  with  a  very 
small  capital,  to  purchase  soma  few  hundred  acres,  and  establish 
himself  in  a  comfortable  and  independent  situation.    During  the 
lute  war  the  exclusion  of  British  goods  gave  a  great  stimulus  to 
domestic  manufactures,  and  the  disposition  to  embark  in  them 
ivas  encouraged  by  the  government ;   but,  since  the  return  of 
peace,  the  influx  of  foreign  articles,  at  inferior  prices,  has  occa- 
sioned a  great  proportion  of  them  to  be  abandoned.     The  pro* 
gress  of  American  agriculture,  since   the  year  1800,  has  been 
very  considerable.     Immense  tracts  of  forests  have  been  brought 
under  the  plough.     The  principles  of  agriculture  have  also  be- 
come an  object  of  attention;   and  several  societies  have  been 
established  for  its  improvement.     That  of  Philadelphia  has  pub- 
lished three  octavo  volumes.     Those  of  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Columbia,  have  also  published  useful  memoirs. 
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Sulphat  of  lime,  or  gypsuiu,  so  useful  as  a  manure,  has  been 
late'y  found,  and  of  a  very  fine  quality,  in  the  state  of  New 
Vork,  in  the  counties  of  Onandnga  and  Madison,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  hikes,  and  in  the  territory  of  Mis- 
souri. Sulphuret  of  barytes  has  been  successfully  employed  as  a 
manure,  and  is  manufactured  for  ibis  purpose,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  The  cultivation  of  the  ^ugar-cane 
has  been  introduced  into  Louisiana,  and  lately  into  the  islands 
on  the  coast  of  Georgia.  It  is  believed  that  all  the  land  favora- 
ble to  the  cultivation  of  sea  island  cotton,  m.iy  be  converted  into 
sugar  plantations.  During  the  late  war,  the  agricultural  system 
underwent  various  changes,  depending  on  new  kinds  of  industry 
to  which  it  gave  birth.  In  the  southern  states,  the  culture  of 
wheat  has  been  substituted  for  that  of  tobacco,  which  in  time  of 
peace,  was  one  of  the  great  articles  of  exportation.  It  was 
found,  that,  at  the  close  of  t!ie  war,  there  were  about  25,000 
hogsheads  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  from  35,000  to  40,000 
in  Virginia.  The  v. hole  value  exported  in  1813  did  not  exceed 
320,000  dollars.  In  the  state  of  Peimsylvania  an  association 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine.  A  species  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
of  which  the  \v'ine  is  agreeable,  and  the  brandy  of  a  superior 
quality,  thrive .  in  the  open  field.  Other  species  are  cultivated 
in  the  same  state  by  Mr.  Legaux,  the  wine  of  which  is  also  of 
a  good  quality.  It  is  observed  by  this  gentleman,  that  in  the 
United  States  the  temperature  and  vegetation  in  the  40th  de- 
gree of  latitude,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  4Sth  and  'IDth  of 
Europe. 

It  is  believed,  that  the  vine  will  succeed  well  in  Kentucky, 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Upper  parts  of  the  Carolinas,  particu- 
larly in  the  natural  meadows,  or  barrens,  where  the  >\ild-grape 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris  in  France.  The  white 
Italian  mulberry  was  long  since  introduced  into  the  southern 
states,  and  the  silk-worm  was  foQnd  to  thrive ;  but  the  high 
price  of  labor  renders  the  manufacture  of  silk  unprofitable.  The 
Sessamum  Oriental,  or  benny-seed,  is  now  cultivated  in  Virginijv 
and  the  Carolinas  for  domestic  purposes.  The  oil  which  the  seed 
affords  is  e([iial  to  olive  oil  of  the  best  quality,  and  it  is  diflicult 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  by  the  taste.     Suqar  is  now 
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I  ultivatcfl  in  (icorj^ia,  aiifl  tr>  a  grout  extent  in  Lousisiana.     The 
<|uaiitity    made    in    Louisiana,   in    18 !0,  was  estimated  at  ton 
millions  of  pounds ;  and  in   the  i^ame  year,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  marshais,   more  than   nine   millions  and  a  half  of 
sugar  were  made  from  the  maple-tree  in  the  United  States.     In 
IH14,  the  (|uantity  of  sugar  made  in  Louisiana  was  not  less  than 
fifteen  millions   of  pounds;  and  in   1816,    10,833,704  pounds 
were  exported  coastwise  from  New  Orleans,  principally  to  Balti- 
more,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and  this  was  in  addition  to 
the  quantity  carried  up   the   Mississippi,  and  consumed  in  the 
state  of  Louisiana.     It  has  lately  been  ascertained,  that  several 
species  of  plants,  from  which  barilla,  or  carbonat  of  soda,  is  ex- 
tracted, grow   spontaneously  in    different  parts  of  the  United 
States.     The   Salsola  kali,   in  the  island  of  New  York,  near  the 
East  river,  in  the  environs  of  Boston,  at  Richmond  in  Virginia, 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  llappahanoc.     The  Salicornia  fructi- 
cosa,  one  of  the  materials  of  the  fine  Alicanl  barilla,  grows  in  al- 
most all  the  salt  marshes,  and  fuci  (if  different  species  abound  on 
the  sea-shore.     The  rearing  of  sheep  has  become  a  great  object 
of   rural  economy.     The  Merino  species,  of  a  pure  as  well  as 
mixed  breed,  are  now  multiplied  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  United   States.     The  first  that  were  imported  were  sold  at 
1000  dollars  each,  and  the  present  average  price  does  not  exctod 
forty-five  dollars.     It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the  United  States 
thev  are  not  subject  to  that  fatal  disease  so  well  known  in  Europe 
under  the  name  of  rot.     In  the  western   parts  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  they  thrive   remarkably  well,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  ravages  of  the  wolf  are  not  more  destructive  there  than 
those  of  the  dog  in  countries  peopled  at  an  earlier  period.     They 
do   not   require  as  much  food  as  the  common  sheep  j  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  wool  is  not  only  finer,  but  more  abundant. 
Hemp  is  now  cultivated  in  certain  districts  of  the  states  of  New 
York  and  Kentucky }  some  of  the  low,  or  bottom  grounds,  have 
yielded  600  pounds  per  acre. 

The  breed  of  American  horses  has  been  improved  by  inter- 
mixture with  those  of  Europe.  In  the  northern  states  they  par- 
take of  the  qualities  of  the  Norman  and  English  hunter  j  in  those 
of  the  south,  of  the  Arabian,  or  English  race-horse. 

The  breed  of  oxen  has  also  been  improved  for  the  purpose  of 
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agricultural  labors.  Dr  Mease,  in  his  introductory  discourse  on 
the  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  states,  that,  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  cattle  brought  from  Kurope,  or  from  the  interior  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  were  invariably  attacked  by  a  disease 
which  is  generally  fatal,  and  that  those  from  a  particular  district 
of  South  Carolina,  infect  all  others  with  which  they  mix  in  their 
passage  to  the  north,  although  the  former  are  in  perfect  health. 
The  hogs  of  the  solithern  arc  smaller  than  those  of  the  northern 
states,  and  the  pork  is  sweeter,  particularly  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  though  some  of  those  animals,  in  the  southern  states, 
grow  to  an  enormous  size.  A  hog  was  killed  at  Augusta,  in 
Georgia,  in  1814,  four  years  old,  which  weighed  6!)8  pound.s 
net.  The  beef  and  mutton  of  the  northern  states  are  of  better 
quality  than  those  of  the  south.  In  the  former  the  cattle  have 
also  multiplied  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

Till  very  lately,  it  was  believed  that  the  climate  and  soil  of 
the  United  States  would  not  admit  the  formation  of  live-fences ; 
but  Mr.  Neill  of  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania,  has  met  with 
complete  success  on  the  European  plan. 

StATEMtMT  of  the  Amount  of  the  t'aluatiom  of  Lands,  Lots,  and  Dwelling- 
Houses,  and  of  Slaves,  in  the  several  States,  made  under  the  Acts  of  Congress 
of  the  2'id  of  July  1813,  and  Of\  January  1815,  as  returned  and  revised  by  the 
Board  of  Principal  Assessors,  with  the  correspomling  Valuations  in  l'i99. 


"*" 

Value  of  hnu-i-s 

A  VI  rai^e 

and«,  and  sl.jvi-*, 

Value  "f  hnuits 

value  of 

Wuinber  of 

as  revised  a'  d 

anil  landi  alicr 

Valueorhnusea 

IhiiUs 

per 
in- 

1       STATF.S. 

einiuli/.e(4  hy  the 

U.diitting  tsii- 

and  1  iiiUs  in 

acre, 

carriages 
taxed  ix\ 

1815. 

1 

|irin(  ipal  asses- 
sors in  lijl4  ai.d 

niateil  value  of 
slaves. 

1799, 

rludng 

liiuists 

181!>. 

thereon. 

Dollari. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Uol. 

Cts. 

New  Hnmpiliirc, 

38.74.S,()'4 

3S,74.'.,»7.1 

2.i,  175,046 

9 

0 

S,337 

Masiaclinsiotts, 

143,76J  .'i60 

143,76J,56<) 

83,992.468 

IS 

0 

14,184 

lUiride  Island, 

'iO,907,7«6 

20, '107.766 

ll,06i.,b57 

39 

0 

722 

Connecticut, 

88,534,971 

88,  .'134,971 

48.313,424 

31 

0 

6,319 

Vermont, 

3si,4fil,l'iO 

.32,461,  WO 

16,723  873 

6 

40 

1,628 

New  York, 

973.1'iO,9SO 

269,370,920 

100,380  7<« 

16 

50 

7,715 

New  Jersey, 

9H, 614,081 

g^.f-OQ  333 

36,473,899 

35 

0 

7,a9'2 

Penntylvunia, 

346,8*3, 889 

S46  6a3,ii«9 

la^,  145,920 

29 

0 

8,361 

OeUware, 

U, 493, AM 

13,449,370 

6,234,4IJ 

13 

0 

2,081 

Moryland, 

I««,i77,S7J 

106,490.638 

32,372,290 

20 

0 

4,550 

Viriiini., 

963,737,699 

165,608,199 

71,225,127 

4 

15 

7,047 

North  Caro\ina, 

93,7«,031 

51..'>17,''31 

30,842, 37^ 

2 

50 

4,859 

South  Carolina, 

1«,4I6.51'J 

74,*25,':61 

17,465,01? 

8 

0 

4,178 

Georgia, 

.■>7,792,158 

31,487.658 

12,061,137 

1 

50 

1,918 

Ohio, 

6i,347,'215 

6 1  347,215 

319 

Kt'ntucky, 

87,018,837 

66,S7'',5«7 

91, -.08.090 

4 

0 

546 

Tennessee, 

3:>. 408,052 

24,^133,750 

fl. 134, 108 

6 

0 

154 

1,902,296,961 

1.631,657,224 

619,977,247 

Louisiana  is  not  includiHl  in  the  above  table,  the  returns  being  incomplete. 
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MANUFACTURES. 


The  restrictive  commercial  regulutions  of  Europe,  atid  the  lale 
war  with  England,  gave  a  great  stiiiiuliis  to  American  manu- 
factures, and  their  progress  during  the  course  of  a  few  years  was 
almost  incredible.  Many  new  brnnchcs  were  introduced,  and 
those  which  had  been  already  established  were  carried  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  The  principal  cause  of  the  neglect  ot  manu- 
factures formerly  was  the  great  profits  afforded  by  agriculture, 
with  the  high  price  of  labor.  All  the  materials  for  manufacture* 
arc  found  in  America.  Fuel  is  inexhaustible  ;  the  ores  of  the 
most  useful  metals  are  in  great  abundance,  and  dyes  of  all  kinds 
are  procured  from  the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms.  In  the 
year  1809  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  unfolded  the  resources  of 
the  country  in  relation  to  the  raw  material,  and  proposed  various 
means  for  the  promotion  of  manufactures,  protecting  and  pro- 
hibitory duties,  drawbacks,  premiums,  bounties,  encouragement 
to  new  inventions,  arrangements  for  facilitating  pecuniary  re- 
mittances, &c. 

The  immense  capital  which  had  been  employed  in  commerce, 
previously  to  the  restrictions,  was  transferred  to  manufactures, 
and  worfishops,  mills,  and  machinery  for  the  fabrication  of  vari- 
ous commodities,  were  erected^  as  if  by  enchantment.  Foreign 
artists  and  tradesmen  were  encouraged  to  settle  in  the  country. 
The  implements,  tools,  and  even  the  furniture  of  emigrant  mecha- 
nics, were  made  free  of  duty.  In  Pennsylvania  such  persons  were 
admitted  as  freeholders  on  the  day  of  their  arrival,  provided  they 
declared  their  intentions  of  becoming  citizens  within  the  time  pre- 
cribed  by  law.  A  knowledge  of  machinery,  and  processes  for  the 
saving  pf  labor,  were  communicated,  through  the  daily  journals, 
to  all  descriptions  of  people.  Clothes  of  homespun  cotton  were 
worn  even  by  the  richest  planters  of  the  south,  and  national  pride 
co-operated  nvith  private  interest  in  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
hosiery,  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  articles.  Mineralogy  became 
an  object  of  attentioti,  and  every  district  was  ransacked  for  useiul 
minerals.  The  skins  of  various  animals,  hitherto  useless,  were 
|)reserved  and  manufactured ;  and  the  farmers  were  induced  by 
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iiicti  of  Ncieiice  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  native 
atid  exotic  plants,  which  had  been  found  useful  in  the  arts  or 
iiiiiuufacturcn. 

In  IHK),  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  pre* 
sonted  to  congress  a  report  on  the  manufactures,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  mentioned  as  being  ade<|uate  to  the  consumption  of  the 
United  States: — Manufactures  of  wood,  or  those  of  which  wood 
is  the  principal  material ;  leather,  and  manufactures  of  leatlier  ; 
soap  and  tallow  candles ;  spermaceti  oil  and  candles ;  flax-seed 
oil ;  refined  sugar ;  coarse  earthen  ware  ;  chocolate  and  muntard  ; 
snuff  and  hair-powder.  The  following  branches  are  mentioned 
as  being  firmly  established,  supplying,  in  several  instances,  the 
greater,  and  in  all,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  consumption  of 
the  United  States  :  viz.  iron,  and  manufactures  of  iron  ;  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  wool,  and  hats  made  of  flax  :  manufactures 
of  paper,  printing  types,  printed  books,  playing  cards  j  of  hemp 
and  gunpowder,  window- glass,  jewellery,  and  clocks;  of  lead,  wax 
candles,  straw-bonnets  and  hats,  spirituous  end  realt  liquors. 
The  ships,  and  vessels  of  more  than  twenty  tons,  built  in  the 
United  States  from  1801  to  1807,  measured,  at  an  average, 
110,000  tons  -year,  giving  a  value  of  more  than  six  millions  of 
dollars.  T  o-thirds  of  these  vessels  were  registered  for  the 
foreign  trade  ;  the  other  third  for  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries. 
The  annual  exportation  of  furniture  and  carriages  amounted  to 
170,000  dollars;  the  annual  exportation  of  pot  and  pearl  ash 
was  7400  tons.  The  annual  value  of  manufactured  articles  from 
leather  was  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  The  greatest 
portion  of  soap  and  tallow  is  of  domestic  manufacture.  The 
whole  annual  value  o^  manufactures  was  estiinateil  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  at  eight  millions  of  dollars.  In  1803 
there  were  but  four  cotton  mills  in  the  United  States  ;  m  1809 
the  number  was  eighty-seven,  and  most  of  them  water  tnills.  In 
1811  there  were  80,000  spindles  running.  The  capital  employed 
in  this  kind  of  manufacture  amounted  to  4,800,000  dollars ;  in 
the  cotton  singly  to  3,600,000  pounds,  and  valued  at  7:i0,()00 
dollars  ;  the  yarn  spun  to  2,880,000  pounds,  valued  at  3,240,000 
dollars.  The  number  of  men  employed  was  503,000,  with  500 
women  and  children. 

1^1  1810  there  was  not  a  spindle  running  at  or  near  Baltimore  ; 
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in  January  1814  there  were  9000,  and  the  actual  number,  in  \S\^ 
was  34,000.  The  establishment  at  Elicot's  Mills,  ten  miles  from 
Baltimore,  spins  600  |)ou!i(fs  per  day,  to  the  fineness  of  No.  30. 
At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  there  is  another  less  exten- 
sive manufactory.  The  machinery  is  driven  by  water,  and  is 
exactly  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  England  or  of  France.  At 
Patterson,  on  the  Passaick,  there  are  five  manufactories  of  cotton  ; 
the  number  of  spindles  20,000.  In  New  Jersey,  county  of 
Essex,  there  were  twenty  cotton  mills,  in  May  1814  j  and  it  was 
calculated,  that,  before  the  1st  of  September  following,  there 
would  be  32,500  spindles  in  use,  spinning  30,000  pounds  of  yarn 
per  week,  which,  converted  into  cloth,  would  sell  at  forty  cents 
per  yard,  giving  a  yearly  value  of  1,672,000  dollars.  In  1812 
there  were  80,000  spindles  in  constant  operation,  in  the  dif- 
ferent factories  within  thirty  miles  of  the  town  of  Providence,  in 
Rhode  Island.  In  some  places  cotton  yarn  is  offered  for  ex- 
portation. The  art  of  printing  cotton  and  calico  is  carried  to 
great  perfection  at  Philadelphia,  by  means  of  rollers  moved  by 
water,  which  stamp  10,000  yards  a-day.  The  wool  of  the 
United  States  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Merino,  or  Spanish  race  of  sheep,  which  is  now  seen  all  over 
the  country.  The  Paula  and  Negritti  breed,  and  that  of  the 
Escurial  and  Infantado,  were  procured  in  1802;  the  whole 
number  imported  till  1801  amounted  to  5000.  The  first  were 
6old  at  1000,  and  even  1500  dollars;  but  they  gradually  fell, 
during  that  period  of  time,  to  twenty-five  and  thirty  dollars  each. 
The  price  of  the  wool  was  from  three-quarters  to  two  dollars  per 
pound.  Various  manufactories  of  fine  woollens  have  been  estab- 
lished within  the  last  seven  years.  In  the  state  of  New  Jersey, 
county  of  Essex,  there  are  ten  woollen  manufactories,  containing 
3600  spindles,  capable  of  manufacturing  cloth  to  the  amount  of 
650,000  dollars  per  annum.  The  woollen  manufactory  at  Dan- 
ville, on  the  Susquehannah,  after  its  first  establishment  in  1809, 
gave  a  net  profit  to  the  company  of  forty  per  cent,  on  the  capital. 
The  broad  cloth  manufactured  near  Wilmington,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  quality  imported  from 
England.  The  number  of  fulling-mills,  in  1810,  was  1630;  that 
of  wool-carding  machines,  going  by  water,  1835;  the  number 
of  looms  returned  330,000.    In  1810,  twelve  millions  of  pounds 
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weight  of  sheep's  wool  were  wrought  into  goods.  Manufactures 
of  flax  have  been  lately  established  in  di(Teient  states ;  one  near 
Philadelphia  produces  annually  72,000  yards  of  canvas ;  another 
500,000  yards  of  cotton  bagging,  sailcloth,  and  coarse  linen. 

The  next  important  branch  of  manufactures  are  the  metals. 
Ill  1810,  the  furnaces,  forges,  and  bloomeries  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  530,  of  which  the  state  of  New  Yoik  fur- 
nished 69.  The  annual  value  of  iron  and  its  manufactures  was 
estimated  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  (M.  Gallatin)  at 
12  or  15,000,000  of  dollars.  The  average  value  of  imported 
metal  in  bar  iron  and  steel  was  4,000,000.  The  Franconia  iron- 
works in  New  Hampshire,  established  in  1810,  employed  a  ca- 
pital of  100,000  dollars.  The  Vergennes  iron-works  in  Vermont 
promise  to  be  very  important.  The  price  of  bar  iron  at  this 
establishment  is  140  dollars  per  ton;  the  ore  three  dollars; 
charcoal,  four  dollars  and  a  half  per  hundred  bushels.  Nineteen 
thousand  muskets  are  annually  made  at  the  two  public  armories 
of  Springfield  and  Harper's  Ferry.  There  is  now  a  considerable 
surplus  of  small  arms.  Lead  mines  have  been  discovered  in 
Ulster  county,  state  of  New  York,  and  also  in  Northampton  in 
Massachussetts.  Those  of  the  Missouri  are  of  immense  extent, 
and  promise  an  inexhaustible  supply.  Gold  is  found  in  North 
Carolina  in  pieces  which  weigh  from  one  to  sixty-seven  penny- 
weights. The  gold  is  extracted  from  the  sand  by  the  common 
process  of  amalgamation.  Ochres  of  a  good  quality,  and  various 
hues,  have  been  found  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
former,  at  Monkton,  decomposed  feldspar,  or  kaolin,  has  been 
discovered;  and  a  company  was  incorporated  in  1810  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  fine  porcelain.  A  rock,  which  runs  across  the  state 
of  Georgia,  from  the  Savannah  river  to  the  banks  of  the  Ocmul- 
gee,  is  now  manufactured  into  excellent  millstones.  Gypsum, 
of  a  very  pure  (jualitv,  has  been  found  near  the  Ciiyuga  lake. 

The  state  of  Ohio,  which  twenty- four  years  ago,  was  a  wil- 
derness, frequented  only  by  savages,  in  the  year  1810  manufac- 
tured two  millions  of  yards  of  woollen,  flaxen,  and  cotton  cloth; 
one  million  of  gallons  of  whisky  ;  thirteen  millions  of  pounds  of 
sugar  ;  with  other  arlichs,  forming  two  millions  and  a  quarter 
of  dollars.  From  the  5th  of  October  to  the  5th  of  May  1811, 
a  period  of  seven  months,  SOU  boats  passed  tlie  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
31. — VOL.  II.  2  II 
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laden  with  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  this  cnuntiv. 
Within  three  or  four  years,  a  manufacturing  estabHshnient  lias 
been  created  at  Harmony,  thirty-five  miles  from  Pittsburg,  by 
an  association  of  Germans  from  Sualwa.  Their  great  olyect  was 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  in  which  tliey  have  succeedid  with 
tu'o  spccii'x ;  one  from  the  Island  of  Madeira,  and  the  other 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  other  biauohes  of  industry,  have  become  proprietors  of 
2000  Merino  sheep,  and  of  mills  for  different  kinds  of  manu- 
factures. At  .Tamesville,  near  the  head  of  the  Muskingum  river, 
different  manufactures  have  also  been  established.  The  country 
abounds  with  coal,  which  is  found  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  the  price  of  land  has  increased  in  a  wonderful  manner.  Lots 
of  half  an  acre  have  been  sold  from  2000  to  3000  dollars  each. 

The  committee  for  commerce  and  manufactures  reported  to 
the  general  congress,  on  the  13th  of  February  1816,  that  before 
the  years  180(5  and  1807,  there  were  few  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  wool.  The  quantity  manufactured  in 
1800  did  not  exceed  500  bales.  In  1805  it  increased  to  lOOO; 
in  1810  to  10,000;  in  1815  to  90,000  bales.  The  capitals 
which  this  last  amount  employed  Was  estimated  at  4  ^o  0,000 
dollars.  The  wages  of  100,000  persons,  at  the  averag  "  of 
150  dollars  each,  15,000,000  dollars.  Of  these  10,000  a.  ies 
seventeen  years  of  age ;  66,000  women  and  female  children ; 
24,000  boys  under  seventeen  years.  90,000  bales,  or  27,000,000 
pounds,  yielded  81,000,000  of  yards  of  cotton  of  various  kinds, 
which,  at  the  average  rate  of  thirty  cents,  amounts  to  24,000,000 
dollars.  The  whole  manufacturing  capital  was  estimated  at 
60,000,000  of  dollars.  This  committee  stated,  that  the  ba- 
lance then  due  for  British  manufactures  imported  amounted 
to  17,000,000  of  dollars,  over  and  abo^'e  all  the  exports  to  fo- 
reign countries  from  the  United  States  j  that  the  India  cotton 
fabrics  sold  at  a  lower  price,  but  were  inferior  in  texture  j  and 
that  the  diminution  of  manual  labor  in  the  cotton  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain,  in  1810,  was  as  200  to  1. 
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In  commerce  and  navigation,    the   pron;ress  of  the  United 
States  has  been  rapid  beyond  example.     Besides  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  excellent  harbours,  extensive  inland  bays  and  navi- 
gable rivers,  it  has  been  greatly  in  favor  of  their  commerce,  that 
it  has  not  been  fettered  by  monopolies  or  exclusive  privilogcs. 
Goods  or  merchandise  ciiculate  through  all  the  states  tree  of  du- 
ty, and  a  full  drawback,  or  restitution  of  duties  of  injportalion, 
is  granted  upon  articles  exported  to  a  foreign  port,  in  the  course 
of  the  year  in  which  tlwry  have  been  imported.     Commerce  is 
considered  by  all  those  engaged  in  it  as  a  most  honorable  em- 
ployment,     in   the    sea-port   towns,    the    richest    members   of 
society  are  merchants.     Youths   of  sixteen  are  sent  abroad   as 
factors,  or  supercargoes,  to  every  commercial  country,  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  great  concerns.     Stimulated   by  the 
prospect  of  independence,  they  study  the  manufactures  and  mar- 
kets of  foreign  states ;  the  quality,  value,  and  profits  of  every 
commercial  article,  while  the  youth  of  other  countries,  of  the 
same  age  and  rank,  have  not  formed  a  thought  of  a  provision  for 
future  life.     Maritime  and  commercial  business  is  executed  with 
more  celerity  and  less  expence  than  in  any  other  country.     Ves- 
sels in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  are  laden  and  unladen  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  whilst  in  those  of  other  countries,  as 
many  montis  are   required  for  the  same    purposes,   owing   to 
tedious  regulations  and  less   enterprise.     Merchant  vessels  are 
built  and  prepared  for  sea  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  months, 
and  they  sail  faster  than  those  of  any  other  country.      The 
schooners  constructed  at  Baltimore,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
*'  pilot-boat  scliooners,"  have  often  sailed  with  a  cargo  from  an 
American  to  an  English  or  French  port  in  seventeen  or  eighteen 
days. 
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A  Statement  of  the  Annual  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  United 
States  from  the  year  1800  fo  1817.* 


Domestic  kjrortth, 

Years. 

Imports 

Exports. 

(irodurc    or 
manufacture. 

Foreign. 

i800 

7l,8O0,00l> 

70,<>7  ,780 

31,840,903 

39,120,877 

1801 

88,900,001 

94,11.^,92^ 

40,377,792 

46,642,7j;3 

1802 

73,000,000 

72,483,160 

26,182,173 

35.7  74,971 

1803 

fi  6,000,000 

ft.s.soo.oas 

4>v205  96  i 

13,694,072 

1804 

H0,000,000 

77,699,074 

41.467,477 

36.231,.')97 

1805 

96,000,000 

95,566.021 

42,387,002 

63,179,019 

i806 

104,000,000 

101,536.963 

41.253727 

60,283.236 

1807 

107,000,000 

108,343. 1. lO 

48,699,692 

69,643,558 

1808 

30,000,000 

22.430,960 

9,433.646 

12,997,414 

1809 

54,000,000 

52,20.3.283 

31,405,702 

20,797,531 

1810 

66.757,970 

42,366,675 

24,391,295 

1811 

61.316,833 

45,294,043 

16,022,790 

1812 

38  527,236 

30,032,109 

8.495,127 

M13 

27-855,997 

25.008,152 

2,847,845 

1814 

6.927.441 

6,782,273 

145,169 

1815 

52'557  753 

45.974403 

6,683,350 

1816 

81,920,452 

64,781,896 

17,138,556 

1817 

87.671,566 

68.313,500 

19,368,069 

A  commercial  treaty,  formed  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  was  signed  the  3d  of  July  1815,  to  remain  in  force  du- 
ring four  years,  according  to  which  each  country  is  to  enjoy 
reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce.  No  higher  duties  to  be  impo- 
sed than  those  which  extend  to  all  other  nations,  in  relation  to 
articles  imported  and  exported,  and  the  vessels  which  carry  them 
to  be  subject  to  the  same  duties,  and  entitled  to  the  same  boun- 
ties. Drawbacks  to  a  foreign  nation  to  be  regulated  by  the  par- 
ties respectively.  The  trade  with  the  East  Indies  to  be  free  for 
American  vessels,  which  are  to  be  treated  as  vessels  of  the  most 
favored  nation,  entitled  to  go  from  one  port  to  another  with  the 
original  cargo,  or  part  thereof,  and  to  touch  for  refreshments  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  or  other 
places  in  the  African  or  Indian  seas.  The  American  trade  to  be 
excluded  from  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  privilege  of  fishing,  and 
of  drying  the  fish  within  the  British  jurisdiction,  granted  by  the 


♦  The  official  tables  »f  the  treasury  departmeni  do  not  contain  the 
amount  of  annual  imports,  as  they  are  estimated  by  their  quantity,  and  not 
by  tiieir  value.  Those  given  above  are  copied  from  Blodgett's  Tables,  of 
the  accuracy  of  which,  for  want  of  data,  no  correct  judgment  can  be 
formed. 
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treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  to  cease  entirely.  With  regard  to  con- 
suls, the  laws  and  statutes  of  each  country  to  be  strictly  observ- 
ed. The  consul  to  be  approved  or  admitted  by  the  government 
to  which  he  is  sent,  but  subject  to  its  laws,  and  punishable  for 
illegal  or  improper  conduct;  or  to  be  sent  back,  the  offended  go- 
vernment assigning  to  the  other  the  reasons  for  this  proceed- 
ing ;  each  country  reserving,  at  pleasure,  particular  places  free 
from  consular  residence.  The  contracting  parties  to  put  an  end 
to  hostilities  with  the  Indians,  and  to  restore  them  all  the  pos- 
sessions, rights  and  privileges,  which  they  enjoyed  in  1811,  pro- 
vided they  observe  a  peaceable  conduct. 

An  act  concerning  the  navigation  of  the  United  States,  sanc- 
tioned by  congress  the  1st  of  March  1817,  and  to  operate  from 
the  first  of  October  following,  is  as  follows :  No  goods,  wares 
or  merchandise,  are  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
any  foreign  port  or  place,  except  in  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  foreign  vessels  truly  and  wholly  belonging  to  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  that  country  of  which  the  goods  are  the  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture,  or  from  which  such  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise,  can  only  be,  or  most  usually  are,  first  shipped 
for  transportation.  But  this  regulation  is  not  to  extend  to  the 
vessels  of  any  foreign  nation  which  has  not  adopted  a  similar 
regulation.  The  infringement  of  this  act  to  involve  the  forfeiture 
of  the  vessel  and  cargo.  2.  The  bounty  and  allowance  granted 
to  the  owners  of  boats  and  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries  to  be 
paid  to  those  only  of  which  the  officers,  and  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  crew,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  persons 
not  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state.  The  proof  to  be 
exhibited  to  the  collector  of  the  district  to  which  the  boat  or 
vessel  belongs.  3.  No  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  to  be  im- 
ported in  foreign  vessels  from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to 
another.  4.  A  duty  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  to  be  paid  upon  every 
ship  or  vessel  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  entered  in  the 
district  of  one  state  from  that  of  another.  The  exceptions  are : 
1.  An  adjoining  state  on  the  sea-coast,  or  a  navigable  river  or 
lake.  2.  Coasting  vessels  going  from  Long  Island,  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  to  the  state  of  Rhode  Island^  or  the  contrary, 
with  a  cargo  taken  in  one  state  to  be  delivered  in  another.  3. 
Vessels  having  a  licence  to  trade  between  the  different  districts, 
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or  to  carry  on  the  bank  or  whale  fisheries  more  than  once  a-ycar, 
4.  If  it  be  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  tiie  collector,  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  crew  are  American  citizens,  or  persons  not  the 
subjects  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  the  duty  to  he  only  six 
cents  per  ton.  5.  Every  ship  or  vessel  entered  in  the  United 
States  from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  of  which  the  officers,  and 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  crew,  are  not  proven  to  be  American 
citizens,  or  persons  not  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state, 
to  pay  fifty  cents  per  ton.  In  a  circular  letter,  issued  from  the 
treasury  department,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  enforcing 
this  measure,  "  the  term  country  is  considered  as  embracing  all 
the  possessions  of  a  foreign  state,  of  which  the  productions  and 
manufactures  may  be  imported  into  the  United  States  in  vessels 
owned  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  such  state,  without  regard 
to  their  place  of  residence  within  its  possessions."  Gold  and 
silver  coin  and  bullion  are  not  considered  as  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  j  and  may  be  imported  m  foreign  vessels,  without 
regard  to  the  place  of  production  or  coinage. 


OF  THE 


FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT 


OF   THE 


UNITED  STATES. 


The  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States  are 
elected  for  the  term  of  four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  day 
of  March,  and  necessarily  remain  at  Washington  during  the  ses- 
sion of  congress ;  but  during  the  recess,  they  retiro  to  their  usual 
places  of  residence.  The  president,  when  at  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, lives  in  the  house  destined  for  him,  which  is  furnished 
at  the  expence  of  the  nation  The  vice-president,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  has  no  similar  mark  of  distinction,  but  lodges 
at  an  inn,  or  private  house,  like  other  members  of  congress. 
The  yearly  salary  of  the  former  is  25,000  dollars ;  that  of  the 
lr**er  5000  only ;  but  he  is  not  subject  to  any  extraordinary  ex- 
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ponce,    while  the  president,    according  to  established  custom^ 
.spends  more  than  his  sahiry  in  the  expenccs  of  his  table. 

In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  the  president 
from  office,  his  powers  devolve  npon  the  vice-president. 

The  |)resident  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  abo  of  the  militia,  when  culled  into  ac- 
tual service. 

He  is  authorized  to  require,  when  he  thinks  proper,  the 
written  opinion  of  any  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  executive  de- 
partments, upon  Any  subject  which  has  relation  to  the  duties  of 
♦heir  '••espcctive  offices. 

^.  apt  in  cases  of  impeachment,  he  is  authorized  to  grant 
rcpvit  t's  and  pardon;?  for  offences  against  the  United  States. 

He  is  empowered,  ^.id  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  to  make  treaties,  to  appoint  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
coiis\j|s,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  military  and  other 
officers,  whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for  by 
law.  His  appointment  or  decision  must  be  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  senators  present  in  congress. 

He  hrts  also  power  to  fill  up  vacancies  during  the  recess  of  the 
senate,  which  during  the  next  session,  are  submitted  to  their 
decisi(m. 

On  extraordinary  occasions,  he  may  convene  or  adjourn  either 
or  both  houses  of  congress. 

He  is  authorized  by  usage,  though  not  by  the  constitution,  to 
suspend,  annul,  or  revoke  the  powers  of  a  minister,  consul,  or 
other  officer,  without  the  advice  of  the  senate,  and  even  without 
giving  any  reason  for  such  suspension  or  removal.  The  presi- 
dent himself,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
removed  from  office  for  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  for  which  they  must  previoHsly  be  impeached 
and  convicted. 

All  commissions  are  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of 
state. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  whom  all  legislative 
powers  are  vested,  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives. 

The  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  are  chosen  by 
the  people  every  seooud  year.    They  must  have  attained  the  age 
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of  twenty- five,  and  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  during  the 
same  space  of  time,  and  inhabitants  of  the  state  in  which  thev 
are  elected.  The  number  of  representatives  for  the  year  18l.» 
is  187,  or  nearly  one  representative  for  every  40,()()()  persons, 
according  to  the  last  census.  When  the  number  shall  amount  to 
2U0,  it  is  so  regulated,  that  there  shall  not  be  more  than  one  for 
every  50,000  persons. 

Vacancies  are  filled  by  writs  of  election,  issued  by  the  execu- 
tivc  authority. 

The  house  of  ri'prc>"ntatiycs  choose  their  speaker  and  other 
ofticers,  {I   d  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

The  senate  is  composed  of  two  senators  from  each  state,  cho- 
sen by  the  legislature  of  that  state  for  the  term  of  six  years  ;  and 
the  seats  are  so  vacated,  thai  one- third  are  chosen  every  second 
year.  A  senator  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  nine  years  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  in  which  he 
is  elected.     The  present  number  of  senators  is  thirty-eight. 

'f  he  president  of  the  senate  has  no  vote,  unless  the  votes  be 
equally  divided. 

The  senate  has  the  sole  power  of  trying  all  impeachments. 
In  case  of  the  trial  of  the  v  magistrate,  the  chief  justice  is 

to  preside. 

Senators  and  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  receive 
a  compensation  of  eight  dollars  per  day  during  the  session,  be- 
sides travelling  expences,  fixed  at  the  rate  of  a  day's  pay  for 
every  twenty  miles. 

Paif  of  tfie  Officers  of  the  General  Governmettt. — In  pursu- 
ance of  a  resolution  of  congress,  of  the  27th  of  April  1816,  the 
secretary  of  state  is  required  to  compile  and  print,  once  in  every 
two  years,  a  register  of  all  ofHcers  and  agents,  civil,  military, 
and  naval,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  the 
amount  of  compensation,  pay,  and  emoluments  allowed  to  each, 
the  state  or  country  in  which  he  was  born,  and  the  place  of  em- 
ployment. The  secretary  of  the  navy  is  to  furnish  the  name, 
force,  and  condition  of  all  the  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  place  and  date  of  their  construc- 
tion. This  register  is  to  be  made  up  to  the  last  day  of  Septem- 
ber of  each  year,  before  the  opening  of  the  new  congress.  Five 
hundred  copies  are  to  be  printed,  and  to  be  distributed  among 
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the  membcis  of  congress  and  heads  of  the  departments  of  the 
jreneral  government. 

This  work  is  entitled,  A  Register  of  Officers  and  Agents,  Civil, 
Military,  and  Naval,  in  the  service  of  the  Ignited  States,  on  the 
.JOth  of  September,  (181(5;)  together  with  the  names,  force,  and 
condition  of  all  the  Ships  and  Vessels  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  and  when  and  where  built. 

ray  oj  the  Principal  Offictrs  (per  annum.)  of  the  Civil  Dc- 
partmtnt. — President  of  the  United  States,  2f),000  dollars;  vice 
president.  aOOO  j  secretary  of  state,  ."iOOO  ;  chief  clerk,  2000  j 
clerk  1.500;  second  clerk,  1350;  four  clerks,  each  1150;  mes- 
senger, 410;  assistant  messenger  264;  director  of  the  patent 
oflite,  1400;  clerk,  500;  messenger,  72. 

Trcusurif  Dq)artment. — Secretary,  5000;  chief  clerk,  2000  J 
second  clerk,  1650;  two  clerks,  at  1500;  one  do.,  at  1400;  one 
do.,  ai  IJoO;  one  do.,  at  950;   mcssen;;er,  410;  assistant  mes 
hcnger,  300. 
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OF  THE 

TERRITORIAL  GOVERNMENTS. 

By  the  constitution  and  certain  laws  of  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  u  territory  caiuiot  be  admitted  into  the  American 
union  until  its  |)opulation  amounts  to  60,000  free  iidiahitants. 
lu  the  mean  time,  it  is  subject  to  a  provisional  form  of  govern- 
ment prescribed  by  law,  whicli,  though  not  emanating  entirely 
from  the  choice  of  the  inhabitants,  still  does  not  deprive  them 
of  the  personal  rights  and  privileges  of  freemen.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  of  the  territory  is  entrusted  to  a  go- 
vernor, appointed  by  the  president  and  congress,  and  invested 
with  extensive  powers,  similar  to  those  of  the  European  viceroy, 
for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  Ihiitcd  States,  and  par- 
ticularly the  observance  of  strict  faith  towards  the  Indians,  in  the 
exchange  of  commodities  and  the  purchase  of  their  lands.  The 
act  or  ordinance  of  congress,  of  the  13th  July  17^7,  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  territory  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio,  has 
J>2. — VOL.  II.  2  I 
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seived  as  a  model  fur  the  organi/ntion  of  the  temporary  goterft* 
inent>t  of  new  territories  established  since  that  epoch. 

Goveninr. —  By  thi«  act,  the  congress  reserved  to  itself  the 
power  of  appointing  a  governor  for  the  term  of  three  years,  un*^ 
less  revoked  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  who  is  to  reside 
in  the  district,  and  have  therein  a  freehold  e.-itatc  ot  1000  acre* 
of  land. 

Secretary. — The  secretary,  also  appointed  by  congress  for  the 
term  of  four  years,  with  a  commission  liable  to  \)e  revoked,  was 
likewise  obliged  to  reside  in  the  district,  and  to  have  a  freehold 
estate  therein  of  500  acres  of  land.  His  duty  is  to  keep  and 
preserve  the  public  records,  the  acts  and  laws  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  governor  in  his  executive  department, 
and  to  transmit  authentic  copies  of  all  these  documents,  every 
SIX  months,  to  the  secretary  of  congress. 

The  judicial  authority  is  vested  in  a  court  consisting  of  three 
judges,  whose  commissions  continue  in  force  during  good  beha- 
viour. Any  two  of  them  form  a  court  with  a  common  law  juris- 
diction. It  is  required  that  each  judge  shall  reside  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  be  proprietor  of  a  freehold  estate  of  500  acres  of  land, 
while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  The  governor  and  judges  are 
authorized  to  adopt  and  put  in  force  in  the  district,  such  laws  of 
the  original  states,  criminal  and  civil,  as  they  may  think  suited 
to  its  circumstances,  which  are  to  continue  until  the  organization 
of  the  general  assembly,  unless  disapproved  of  by  congress.  The 
governor,  who  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  is  empow- 
ered to  appoint  and  grant  commissions  to  all  o%cers  therein,  ex- 
cept general  officers,  who  are  appointed  and  commissioned  by 
congress.  The  governor  is  authorized  to  appoint  such  magis- 
trates and  other  civil  officers,  in  each  county  or  township,  as  he 
might  judge  necessary,  until  the  organization  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, by  which  their  powers  and  duties  are  to  be  regulated 
and  defined.  He  is  also  authorized  to  make  proper  divisions  of 
the  district  into  counties  and  townships,  for  the  execution  of  civil 
and  criminal  process.  The  free  white  male  inhabitants  of  full 
age,  as  soon  as  their  immber  amounts  to  5000,  are  authorized 
to  elect  representatives  in  their  counties  or  townships^  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  territory,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  representative  for  every  500  inhabitants,  until  the 
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immber  exceed  twenty-six  ;  after  which,  their  number  mid  pro- 
portion are  regulated  by  the  legidatui-e.     To  l)e  eligible  to  this 
office,  the  person  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  resident  in  the  district,  and  if  he  has  resided  three 
years  therein,  the  quality  of  citi/cn  is  dispensed  with  ;  but  in 
either  case,  he  must  be  a  proprietor,  in  fee  simple,  of  200  acres 
of  land  within  the  territory.     To  be  an  elector,  the  following 
qualifications  are  required  :  he  must  be  a  freeholder  in  the  dis- 
trict, of  fifty  acres  of  land,  a  resi<ient  thereof,  and  a  citizen  of 
one  of  the  states,  or,  what  is  considered  as  equivalent,  resident 
for  two  years  therein.     The  represe\itatives  are  elected  for  the 
term  of  two  years,  and  in  case  of  death,  or  removal  from  office, 
their  place  is  supplied  for  the  residue  of  the  term  by  a  writ  from 
the  governor  to  this  effect.    The  general  assembly,  or  legislature, 
consists  of  a  governor,  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives.    The  legislative  council  to  consist  of  five  members, 
elected  for  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by  congress,  three 
of  whom  form  a  quorum.     The  members  of  the  council  are  no- 
minated in  the  following  manner:  The  representatives,  after  their 
election,  assemble  at  a  certain  place  indicated  by  the  governor, 
and  nominate  ten  persons,  residents  in  the  district,  each  possess- 
ed of  a  freehold  of  500  acres  of  land,  whose  names  are  returned 
to  congress,  by  whom  five  are  appointed  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  council  for  the  term  of  five  years ;  and  vacancies,  in  conse- 
quence of  death  or  removal  from  f  "fice,  are  supplied  by  two  per- 
sons nominated  by  the  house  of  representatives,  one  of  whom  is 
appointed  and  commissioned  by  congress  for  the  rest   of  the 
term.     All   bills,   after   having   y)assed    by   a    majority    in  the 
house,  and  also  in  the  council,  are  referred  to  the  governor  for 
hi«  assent,  without  which  they  remained  without  effect.     This 
general  assembly  is  convened,  prorogued,  and  dissolved  by  the 
governor,  who  is  obliged  to  take  an  oath  or  declaration  of  fidelity 
before  the  president  of  congress,  and  himself  to  require  the  same 
of  all  officers  iqapointed  in  the  district.     The  legislature  and 
council  are  authorized  to  elect,  by  joint  ballot,  a  deliegate  to 
congress,  with  the  right  of  debating,  but  not  of  voting  therein, 
during  this  temporary  government. 

It  is  enacted,  that  certain  principles,  which  ore  considered  as 
fundamental  to  the  eonstkution,  laws,  and  government  of  the 
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TJnitcfl  States  should  l)u  hold  lus  biiidini;  niul  iinaltcrahlu  (k-- 
twceii  the  ori^iiud  states,  and  the  people  and  states  o\  each  ter- 
ritory.    The.se  are :    1.  no  person  to  he  iiiolchted  on  nceor.nt  ol 
Ins  mode  of  worship,  or  ri'lij;i(njs  sentiments.     2.  Kvory  inhabi- 
tant to  he  entitled  to  the  benefits  ol'  the  writ  of  hulxHS  vorjuis, 
and  of  the  trial  by  jury,  of  judicial  proceedlnjj;^  acrordinij;  to  the 
course  of  counuon  law,  and  of  a  share  in  the  representation  of 
the  p.ople  in  the  legiblature.    Hail  to  be  taken  in  all  cases  except 
for  capital  offences,  where  the  proof  is  evident,  or  the  presump- 
tion great.     All  fnies  to  hi;  moderate,  and  no  cruel  or  umisnat 
))unishments  to  be  inflicted.    No  man  to  be  deprived  of  his  liberty 
or  property,  except  by  the  jiidfj[ment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of 
the  land.     If  the  pui>lic  exigencies  render  it  necessary,  for  the 
common  preservation,  to  take  the  property  of  any  person,  or  to 
demand  his  particular  services,  he  is  to  receive  full  compensation. 
No  law  to  be  made  or  to  have  force  in  the  territory,  that  inter- 
feres  with,  or  affects,  luma^fide  private  contracts  or  engaa;cments. 
tJ.  Schools,  and  other  institutions  for  education,  to  be  encoura- 
ged.   Good  faith  to  be  observed  towards  the  Indians;  their  lands 
and  property  never  to  be  taken  from  thein  without  their  consent; 
ihcy  are  not  to  be  disturbed  in  their  rights  or  liberties,  witliout 
the  authority  of  congress,    l.  The  territory  at:d  the  states  formed 
therein,  to  remain,  for  ever,  a  part  of  the  American  confedera- 
tion, subject  to  all  the  acts  and  ordinances  of  congress,  and  not 
entitled  to  interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil ;  nor  is 
any  tax  to  be  Imposed  by  the  territorial  or  state  government,  on 
lands  belonging  to  the  United  States.     Non-residents  not  to  be 
taxed  higher  than  resident  proprietors.     The  navigable  waters 
leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying 
places  between  the  same,  to  remain,  for  ever,  as  free  and  common 
highways  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  territory.    5.  It 
was  agreed,  that  there  should  be  formed,  not  less  than  three,  nor 
more  than  five  states  in  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio, 
each  of  which,  when  the  number  of  its  free  inhabitants  amount- 
ed to  G0,000,  is  at  liberty  to  form  a  permanent  constitution 
and  state  government,  with  the  right  of  being  admitted,  by  its 
delegates,  into  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  states ;  and,  if  consistent  with  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  confederacy,  this  admission  may  be  granted, 
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thougli  tlu*  tVcp  iijliii!)itnnts  nrc  Ics*  in  number  timn  above  mrn- 
tiutied.  0.  No  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  to  i)c  toloratetl, 
except  in  the  punishment  of  offenders  duly  convicted  of  crimes. 
The  estates,  both  of  resi<lent  and  non-resident  proprietors,  dying 
intestate,  to  descend  to,  and  be  distril)uted  in  e(|uai  parts  among 
their  children,  and  the  descendatits  of  a  deceased  child  or  grand- 
child; and  if  none  exist,  among  the  next  of  kiii  in  ecpial  degree, 
without  distinction  of  kindred  of  the  whole  and  half  blood.  'I'he 
widow  of  the  intestate,  in  all  cases,  to  have  a  third  part  of  the 
real  estate  for  life,  and  also  a  third  of  the  personal  estate.  Thi^ 
law  was  to  remain  in  force  until  altered  by  the  legislature  of  the 
district. 

Persons  of  full  age  may  devise  or  be(|ucath  estates  by  a  writ- 
ten act  or  will,  attested  by  three  w'tnesses.  Heal  estates  are 
conveyed  by  lease  and  release,  or  bargnin  and  sale,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  two  witnesses,  the  deed  ^o  be  duly  recorded ;  and  per-  ' 
sonal  property  is  transferred  by  simple  delivery.  The  French  and 
Canadii  n  inhabitants,  nnd  other  settlers  of  the  Kaskaskius,  St. 
Vincent,  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  ho  professed  themselves 
citizens  of  Virginia,  were  made  exfpy  t  jns  to  this  regulation, 
and  were  permitted  to  continue  their  own  laws  and  customs,  re- 
lative to  the  descent  and  con*  i}  Mice  of  prope.  >.  In  the  act  of 
the  30th  of  A|)ril  1802,  fo.  tlie  organization  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  the  salt  springs,  called  the  Scioto  salt  springSj  a\i!  those 
Jiear  the  Muskingum  rivei,  and  in  the  Military  track,  were  put 
under  the  direction  of  the  lc;^is!ature  of  the  state,  with  the  in- 
junction not  to  sell,  or  least  the  same  for  a  longer  period  than 
ten  years.  The  congress  also  set  apart  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  all  public  lands  sold  alter  the  l3th  June  1802, 
for  the  construction  of  public  roads  in  the  said  state,  leading  to 
the  Ohio,  and  to  the  navigable  waters  which  run  into  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  all  lan.i  -  ♦^hus  sold  to  remain  free  from  tax  for  the  term 
of  five  years  fron.  Uie  day  of  sale.  For  the  purpose  of  promo- 
ting knowledge,  every  sixteenth  section  of  each  township,  or 
lands  equivalent  thereto,  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  for  the 
support  it  schools. 

The  act  of  congress  of  the  2Gth  of  March  1804,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  Louisiana  into  two  territories,  and  providing  for  their 
temporal y  government;  the  one  under  the  name  of  the  territory 
of  Orleans  J  the  other,  under  that  of  the  district  of  Louisiana, 
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contained  provisions  somewhat  different  from  the  preceding. 
The  executive  authority  of  the  territory  of  New  Orleans  was 
vested  in  a  governor,  appointed  for  the  term  of  three  years,  with 
the  usual  powers.  The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  go- 
vernor, and  thirteen  of  the  most  fit  and  discreet  persons  of  the 
territory,  appointed  annually  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  from  among  the  holders  of  real  estates,  who  had  resided 
one  year  at  least  in  the  territory,  and  who  held  no  office  of  profit 
therein,  or  under  the  United  States. 

I'he  imporiation  of  slaves  was  prohibited,  and  a  fine  of  30() 
dollars  was  forfeited  by  every  person  concerned  therein,  for  every 
slave  imported  into  the  territory,  and  the  slave,  after  trial  before 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  received  his  freedom.  This 
law  applied  to  all  slaves  introduced  from  any  port  or  place  with- 
out the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  from  any  place  therein, 
if  imported  after  the  first  of  May  ISOS.  Citizens  of  the  United 
States  removing  into  the  territory  for  the  purpose  of  actual  set- 
tlement, with  slaves  of  which  they  were  then  the  real  owners, 
were  exceptions  to  this  law. 

The  laws  which  were  in  force  in  the  territory  at  the  time  of 
the  promulgation  of  this  act,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions thereof,  were  to  continue  until  altered,  modified,  or  re- 
pealed by  the  legislature. 

The  district  of  Louisiana  was  organized  and  administered  on 
a  similar  plan. 


ST-/ 


OF  THE  JUDICIARY. 


Thb  president  of  the  United  States,  in  his  message  to  con- 
gress, in  1802,  recommended  an  examination  of  an  act  passed 
the  preceding  year,  which  authorized  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional courts  of  judges.  Seven  districts,  and  sixteen  circuit 
judges,  had  been  appointed,  Tvhich  increased  the  number  to 
thirty-eight,  ptA  the  annual  expence  to  137,200  dollars.  From 
the  proceedings  in  congress,  which  ended  in  the  repeal  of  this 
Uw,  it  appeared,  that  in  1801,  there  were  1539  suits  depending 
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in  all  the  circuit  courts,  with  the  exception  of  Maryland,  whose 
tlocket  was  not  procured  ;  and  that  the  whole  numbef  of  suitsj 
during  the  ten  preceding  years,  was  8276,  making  the  annual 
number  about  800.  In  the  southern  and  south-western  states,  a 
number  of  suits  had  been  instituted  by  British  creditors,  and  the 
dockets  had  been  swelled  by  prosecutions  in  virtue  of  the  law  of 
excise,  the  sedition,  and  western  insurrection  law.  In  1799 
the  number  of  suits  was  1274;  in  1800,  (JS7  j  showing  a  de- 
crease of  587. 

The  judiciary  system  of  the  Ignited  States  has  undergone  va- 
rious changes  and  modifications.  No  less  than  twenty-six  laws 
had  been  passed  on  this  subject  in  the  course  of  ten  years.  The 
present  organization  is  as  follows :  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  consists  of  a  chief  judge,  and  six  associate  judges. 
This  court  holds  a  session  annually,  at  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  states  of  the  union  form  districts,  (with  the  exception  of 
Massachussetts  and  Tennessee,  each  of  which  is  divide }  into 
two,)  twenty  in  number,  and  in  every  one  of  these  districts  there 
is  a  court  named  the  District  Court,  except  the  state  of  New 
York,  which  has  two,  and  East  and  West  Tennessee,  which 
have  but  one.  These  courts  are  held  four  times  a-year,  at  the 
two  principal  towns  of  the  district  alternately,  except  in  the 
states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  where  they  are  always 
held  at  the  chief  town  of  each.  The  United  States  are  also  divi- 
ded into  seven  districts,  and  in  each  division  there  is  a  circuit  court, 
which  is  held  twice  a-year,  under  the  direction  of  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court,  or  the  associate  judge  residing  within  the  district, 
and  the  judge  of  that  district  where  the  court  is  holden.  The 
clerk  of  each  district  court  is  also  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  with-^ 
in  the  district.  1  he  courts  are  created  and  organized  by  the 
legislature.  The  federal  judges  are  appointed  by  the  executive, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  and  are  not  to  be  removed 
from  office  during  good  behaviour.  The  judges,  after  their  ap- 
pointment, allot  themselves  as  they  think  proper,  at  the  session 
succeeding  their  appointment;  otherwise,  they  are  allotted  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States  until  another  allotment  is 
made.  The  district  and  territorial  judges  are  obliged,  by  act  of 
congress,  to  reside  within  their  districts,  and  not  to  exercise  the 
profession  or  employment  of  attorney  or  lawyer.    The  infraction 
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of  this  act  constitutes  a  high  misdcineanour.    There  is  an  attorn 
ney-general  of  the  United  States,  who  is  the  public  prosecutor 
before  the  supreme  court.     In  each  district  there  is  also  an  at- 
torney and  marshal,  appointed  by,  and  removable  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  president.     The  supernumery  marshals  and  dislrici 
attorneys  have  been  discontinued.     The  district  attorney  is  the 
public  prosecutor  before  the  circuit   and  district  coiirts.     The 
marshal  attends  these  courts,  in  relation  to  which  he  has  the 
powers  of  a  slicrid*.     The  clerks  of  the  courts  are  appointed  bv 
the  respective  courts.     'I'he  salaries  ot  the  judges  and  other  law 
officers  are  as  follows  : 
The  cl.itf  judge,  or  chef  justice,  ....         4008  ilollius. 

The  aiiislaiit  jur.'ge,  -..---.     yjoo 

The  district  judges,  fjom       -        .         -        .         .       SOO  to  2000 
Tlie  chief  jutice  of  the  district  of  Coluiiibia,     -        -         -     2^00 
Two  associiile  jmljics,  each  -         -        .         -         -         2000 

TJie  attorney -general  -------     30OO 

The  fees  of  the  district  attorney  and  marshal  are  regulated 
by  the  courts;  in  some  districts  they  have  an  additional  compen- 
sation, from  200  to  400  dollars.  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  jurors  and  witnesses  are  allowed  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  day,  and  five  cents  per  mile  for  travelling  exj)cnccs. 
The  supreme  court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  contro- 
versies in  which  any  of  the  states  is  a  party  ;  in  ail  suits  against 
public  agen*s  ; — and  original,  but  not  exclusive  jurisdiction,  be- 
tween a  state  and  aliens,  or  the  citizens  of  other  stati  s,  and  in 
all  suits  broug!)t  by  public  agents.  In  certain  cases,  it  has  also 
an  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  circuit  and  state  courts.  It 
has,  moreover,  power  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus  to  any  courts 
or  officers  of  the  I'nited  States,  and  writs  of  j)rohibition  in  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  cases,  pending  before  the  district  courts. 
The  district  courts  have  exclusively  of  the  state  courts,  cogni- 
zance of  all  crimes  and  olfences  committed  upon  the  high  sens, 
or  within  their  respective  jurisdiction,  for  which  the  j)nnishmei!L 
to  be  inflicted  does  not  exceed  an  imprisonment  of  six  months, 
a  fine  of  100  dollars,  or  a  flagellation  of  100  stripes.  These 
courts  have  also  original  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  civil  causes 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  ;  of  all  seizures  on  land 
or  water;  of  all  suits  for  peuHities  and  h)rfcitiwos ;  or  suit* 
against  consuls  and  vice- consuls,  except  for  offence's  greater  thaa 
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Ihose  above  mentioned.)  They  have  cognizance,  with  the  state 
or  circuit  courts,  of  all  cases  in  which  an  alien  institutes  a  suit 
for  a  violation  of  treaty,  or  the  law  of  nations.  They  have  like- 
wise jurisdiction,  concurrent  with  the  state  courts,  over  all  s^uits 
at  common  law,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  when  the 
.ffnir  in  question  amounts  to  100  dollars,  exclusive  of  costs. 

'I  !)e  circuit  court,  in  concurrence  with  the  courts  of  the  se- 
veral states,  has  origiiial  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  suits  of  a 
civil  nature,  in  law  or  in  equity,  in  wliich  the  United  States  are 
phiintiffs  or  petitioners,  for  the  sum  or  value  of  500  dollars,  ex- 
clusive of  costs,  or  suits  between  citizens  of  the  state  and  those 
of  other  states.  It  has  also  exclusive  cognizance  (with  a  few 
excpptiotis)  of  all  crimes  and  offences  which  come  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  and  also  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  district  courts,  for  crimes  and  offences  cognizable 
therein.  It  has  also  an  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  district 
courts,  under  certain  regulations  and  restrictions  In  actions  be- 
fore civil  and  district  courts,  no  person  can  be  arrested  for  trial 
ill  another  district;  and  no  suit  can  be  brought  l)y  original  pro- 
cess, against  an  inhabitant,  in  any  other  district  than  that  of  his 
residence,  or  that  in  which  he  is  found  when  the  writ  is  served. 
When  a  suit  is  commenced  in  a  rtate  court  against  an  alien,  or 
citizen  of  another  state,  for  a  matter  or  sum  exceeding  500  dol- 
lars, the  defendant  has  the  power  to  remove  the  trial  to  the  cir- 
cuit court.  In  actions  for  titles  of  land,  the  value  of  which  ex- 
cpi.'ds  500  dollars,  commenced  in  a  state  court,  either  party, 
though  both  be  citizens  of  tlie  same  state,  may  remove  the  cause 
for  trial  to  the  circuit  court,  if  he  claims  under  a  grant  from 
another  state.  The  associate  justice  who  resides  in  the  circuit  is 
empowered  to  make  all  necessary  preparatory  steps  respecting 
any  law  proceedings  returned  to,  or  depending  in  the  said  court. 
If  the  judges  disagree  in  opinion,  the  case  is  referred,  at  the  re- 
quest of  eiifier  party  or  counsel,  to  the  supreme  court,  where  it 
is  finally  decided  the  next  session ;  and  this  decision  is  remitted 
to,  and  recorded  at  the  circuit  court. 

The  president  of  the   United  States  is  authorized  to  appoint, 

from  time  to  time,  as  many  giMieral  conunissioners  of  bankruptcy, 

as  he  mav  judge  necessary,  in  each  district  of  the  United  States, 

The  judge  of  the  district  couit  proceeds  upon  jjctition  for  u  com- 
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mission  of  bankruptcy,  as  directed  by  law,  and  appoints  two  or 
three  of  tiie  general  commissioners  as  commissioners  of  the  par- 
ticular bankruptcy,  who,  with  the  acting  clerk,  are  allowed  each 
six  dollars  per  day,  which  expences  arc  duly  apportioned  and 
paid  out  of  the  bankrupt's  estates.  To  avoid  delay  and  unne- 
cessary expences,  it  was  enacted,  iu  18iy,  that  causes  may  be 
consolidated;  and  that,  when  several  actions  are  brought  against 
persons  who  might  be  legally  sued  iu  one,  costs  can  only  be  re- 
coverable for  one  action.  No  special  juries  can  be  returned  by 
the  clerks  of  any  of  the  circuit  courts.  The  marshal  of  the  dis- 
trict is  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  trust,  in  the  nianncT 
and  form  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  respective  states. 

In  the  year  17J)(^  a  reform  in  the  penal  laws  of  Pennsylvania 
was  effected  chiefly  by  the  humanity  of  the  Quakers.  Imprison- 
ment, fmc,  and  manual  labor,  were  substituted  for  capital  pu- 
nishment. A  similar  plan  has  since  been  adopted  by  other  states. 
A  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  is  reserved 
for  their  own  use ;  and  the  time  of  confinement  is  in  proportion 
to  their  industry,  good  habits,  and  general  conduct.  The  goods 
annually  manufactured  in  the  state  prison  at  New  York  amount 
to  60,000  dollars,  and  yield  a  net  profit  to  the  state  of  nearly 
8000  which  are  destined  for  the  support  of  the  prison.  The  pri- 
soners are  j^rincipally  employed  as  shoemakers,  carpenters,  tai- 
lors, weavers,  spinners,  gardeners,  workers  in  iron,  &c.  The 
garden  supplies  the  establishment  with  sufBcient  vegetables. 
The  labor  of  the  state  prison  of  Philadelphia  defrays  all  the  ex- 
pences of  the  establishment,  and  produces  a  small  revenue  to 
the  state.  In  both  prisons  the  punishment  is  proportioned  to 
the  offence ;  and  persons  convicted  of  capital  crimes  are  doomed 
to  solitary  and  perpetual  confinement.  The  practice  of  impri- 
sonment for  small  debts,  under  the  execution  of  justices'  courts, 
is  an  evil  of  great  magnitude  in  the  United  States.  From  a 
statement  now  before  us,  it  appears,  that  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  13 1 7  persons,  of  both  sexes,  were  ini}  isoned  during  the 
year  1808,  for  debts  under  twenty-five  dollars;  and  of  this  num- 
ber 895  were  discharged  without  any  advantage  to  the  creditors. 
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In  time  of  peace  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  is  derived 
from  two  sources;  \st,  From  indirect  taxes,  or  duties  on  tonnage, 
and  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  at  the  time  and  phice  of 
their  importation.  2t/,  From  the  sale  of  public  lands.  In  a 
state  of  free  commercial  intercourse,  the  first  formed  tiie  great 
source  of  revenue,  and  was  more  than  adecjuate  to  all  the  wants 
of  the' government ;  but  in  a  state  of  war,  the  supply  from  this 
source  was  greatly  diminished,  and  recourse  was  had  to  other 
sources; — to  treasury  notes,  loans,  internal  taxes,  and  an  in- 
crease of  duties  on  imported  articles.  The  plan  of  finance  |)ro- 
posed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  was  to  provide  for  the 
expences  of  the  war  by  loans,  and  to  make  the  yearly  revenue 
sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  expences  of  the  government,  to 
pay  the  interest  of  the  existing  debt,  and  that  of  future  loans. 
But  the  commercial  restrictions,  the  stoppage  of  payment  in 
specie  by  the  banks,  and  its  exjiortation  and  concealment,  de- 
stroyed by  the  circulation  of  notes,  paralyzed  the  fiscal  opera- 
tions of  the  government,  and  obliged  it  to  have  recourse  to  new 
taxes. 
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RECEIPT. 


A  Statement  of  the  Amiunl  Receipts  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  3d  day  of  March  1789  to  31.s 
December  1814,  (exclusive  of  monies  received  from 
foreign  and  domestic  loans,)  formed  in  j^ursnance 
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of  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  the  20th  of  Januari/  1816. 
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30. '79 

8,503, '.60 

I7fl"» 

T.lOfi.IKi! 

(Ml,.) '.7 

^<.),:<ou 

ll,9(iS 

ls,09: 

7,S'io..S7.') 

M'lO 

fi,Hl<),44n 

77'»,llfi 

41,000 

443 

4.=.,1S7 

7,47.s,773 

IKOO 

9,OS(),<>a-2 

8091.10" 

7 14,2  .-l 

7-^.(^0 

74,712 

10,777.706 

tflOl 

10, 7  SO  778 

1,048,0,-1 

.■,')4,:Mi 

79, '.00 

167,726 

266,149 

W.M46,.S.>9 

1H02 

12  4:1s. 2I'> 

601,8')^ 

'.M)fi,,'.l)' 

.l.'i.OOO 

1><8,628 

177.903 

13,668  2)1 

IHO? 

I".47!»,4I7 

21    ,17" 

7l.87'i 

l'!,427 

16.'..67;> 

lis  JIS 

11,061, ()<).'. 

1M<)4 

ll,0(»K..i6'- 

.Vi.yii 

!)li,l9- 

2(i,MXJ 

487  .we 

112,')7.-> 

11.826  3o.S 

IHOS 

l'J,0Mfi,4M-: 

21,7-t: 

21. 8K.' 

«I,:I4.' 

MO.lo'i 

19,039 

13,.'i60.69'J 

UOf) 

1I,(I';7,GQS 

'JD.  lol 

.■>'i.7fil 

41,117 

7fWi  2l^ 

10.004 

l.•.,.'l^9  tjiH 

1807 

l.>,845,.Vil 

ll,0.il 

.S4,71'.' 

5,614 

466,163 

34.93S 

16,398  016 

IKOS 

l'i,:l6),5S(i 

8,210 

I<l  IM' 

647.9.'9 

«1,80'2 

IT  (Kio.eoy 

IHO!) 

7.'.'!)f),04() 

4,04' 

7,S17 

44  •,  -VW 

23,6)8 

7,773.471 

I.siO 

H   .W,!,.)!)!! 

7.4:11 

12,4is 

606,  '•4S 

84.476 

9,384.211 

1811 

Ki.ais.'iS'i 

2.29'' 

7,6(iP 

37 

1,040,237 

60,06s 

14.4-.'3.5". 

IHI'2 

8,!).''8,77: 

4,<)iH 

8.'<'.' 

a,T,o39 

■     710  427 

41,12:1 

9  801,132 

IHIJ 

I3,4>i4.fia,1 

4.7.''.-< 

3, so;. 

3:1  000 

1     8:)5,6W 

2)6,471 

14,540.409 

1S14 

.'l.w^.772 

l,fifi2,'isi 

-',2 19.497 

4i.(V)0 

1,13.^971 

119,399 

11,1(<1,62.S 

In  the  summer  of  1813  duties  were  laid  on  the  following  arti- 
cles, to  commence  1st  January  1814;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  them  each  state  was  divided  into  collection  districts : 

1.  Duties  OQ  licences  for  stills  and  hollers, 

2.  carriages  for  the  couveyance  of  persons. 

3.  licence.^  I)  retailers  ot    roreigii  merchandise,   wines,   and 

spirituous  li(|Uors. 

4.  sales  by  auction. 

5.  refined  suaar, 

t).  stam|jed  paper  of  a  certain  descnption. 

These  duties  were  exactly  of  the  same  description  as  those 
abolished  in  1 802,  but  generally  double  in  amount.  In  the  ses- 
sion of  1814-15,  duties  were  laid  on  the  following  manufactured 
articles :  pig-iron,  castings,  bar,  and  rolled  iron,  nails,  candles, 
hat.s,  caps,  umbrellas  and  parasols,  paper,  cards,  saddles  and 
bridles,  boots  and  shoes,  beer,  ale,  and  porter,  leather,  plate, 
jewellery,  and  on  household  furniture,  gold  and  silver  watches. 


*  The  internal  duties  (on  spirits,  snufF,  su^ar.  Lcences,  ^c.)  which  iiad 
existed  from  an  early  period,  and  the  d.rect  tax  on  lands,  houses,  nnd 
slaves,  imposed  in  1798,  were  abolished  in  1802;  the  sums  when  appear 
from  this  period  to  1814  were  balances  due  collected  subsequently  to  the 
abolition. 
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After  the  termination  of  the  war  the  most  of  these  duties  were 
repealed;  those  remaining  in  1817  vvero  on  licences  for  stills  and 
boilers,  on  licences  to  retailers,  on  carriages,  on  icfincd  sugar, 
on  sales  by  auction,  on  stamp  paper  and  bank  notes. 

On  the  2d  August  1813,  a  direct  tax  of  three  millions  was  laid 
on  ^'  lands,  houses,  and  slaves,"  on  the  same  plan  as  the  direct 
tax  imposed  in  1798.  The  lands  and  houses  with  their  improve- 
ments, and  the  slaves,  were  to  be  enumerated  and  valued  by  the 
respective  assessor?,  at  the  rate  each  of  them  was  worth  in  mo- 
ney. The  proportions  allotted  to  each  state  being  determined  by 
a  fixed  scale,  any  state  was  at  liberty  to  assume  and  pay  its  pro- 
portion without  submitting  to  the  valuation.  Several  states  assu- 
med their  proportions  in  this  way. 

On  the  9th  of  January  1815,  congress  passed  an  act  laying  an 
annual  direct  tax  of  six  millions  of  dollars  to  be  raised  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  preceding.  Under  this  act  valuations  were 
made  in  those  states  which  had  assumed  their  quotas  of  the  for- 
mer tax. 

Eccvenditure  from  3d  March  1789  to  3\st  December  1815,  ex- 
clusive of  paymeyits  on  account  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Debty  and  on  account  of  the  Revolutionary  Government. 


yi 


fi 


Years. 

Military 

Nava! 
Depart- 

Inititin Oe'p'tr  tmoit 

Toreign 

Civil 

iMiscellano- 

Department. 

ment. 

I'reaties. 

Trading 
Hiuisrs. 

Intercciurst. 

List. 

ous  CivU. 

Aggregate. 

1       1791 

(i-J  t,M(i4 

5-0 

'27.000 

14  733 

7.-.7,ll4 

285,887 

1.718,199 

179'i 

1   10(),70'J 

53 

13,648 

7'<,76ti 

380,917 

191,988 

1,700.0:7 

1703 

1.130,249 

27,282 

8n,5IK) 

358,241 

10. '.07  5 

1,707  348 

1794 

2,6;i9.l)97 

01,408 

13. (M2 

146,401 

4<O,P40 

199,449 

3,500.348 

179'' 

2,480,910 

410.56il 

21,475 

2,(»0 

912.685 

101,633 

161, .330 

4,350,'><|fi 

1796 

l.QfiO.'jen 

271,784 

55,50 i 

')■*,()(  )f) 

1'<4,8J9 

447, 13w 

251,319 

2.531.9.10 

1797 

1.0:19,4O'i 

1,382,631 

32.  iqr, 

30,000 

609,788 

4s3.i33 

19«,137 

9,8:13, 5(|<l 

179-1 

2, 009,  .■)'>'> 

1,381,347 

16,470 

457,428 

5i;4,0O5 

2>3,S49 

4,0'53,'.>.3 

1799 

'2,4(i6,9^'i 

V,85S,0S1 

SO.IO-i 

ft7 1,374 

'.^i.gos 

270,555 

0  480,lfl(i 

1800 

2.560,«73 

3  448,716 

31 

39>,3I8 

718,688 

257  707 

7.411  36(1 

ISOl 

1,672,044 

2  1I1,4M 

9  000 

304,676 

549, 2KB 

343,330 

4,981.609 

1,S0.' 

1  221.148 

915,561 

90,000 

39,000 

60^92'. 

396,981 

4fX),402 

3,737,07(1 

1S0.1 

882 ,0ft 5 

1,215,-30 

1,1 10,83 » 

5. '0,58 3 

268,119 

4,O0-',.."44 

1804 

938  cti3 

1,189.83.' 

53,0(X) 

1,2^9,654 

0^4,795 

459,651 

4, 45.', 858 

i8or> 

768,981 

1,597,. 500 

41,000 

100.000 

2,939,098 

585,849 

460.574 

6,S57,2;W 

li^OO 

1,383  bbb 

1,049  641 

7J,<K)0 

1,.S35,421 

684,230 

527,360 

6.080,909 

J  807 

1.389  4S.S 

1,722  064 

60,8'i5 

44,000 

682,650 

855,524 

53  1,046 

4,984,572 

1808 

3  041,434 

1,384,067 

70  725 

9,250 

.377,967 

091,167 

509,701 

6,.504.318 

1809 

3  470,77i 

2.497,7J« 

160,150 

4:),353 

.378,808 

719.465 

4v4,S0O 

7.414,072 

1810 

2  389  923 

l,0.')4,249 

58.225 

23, ,800 

163,391 

703,994 

399,527 

5.311,082 

1811 

2  12',8i8 

1.905,566 

57,725 

4,1  JO 

320,779 

044,407 

'C-i  963 

5.. 59',  Of  H 

1812 

1  !,022,7!)8 

3,9.59,3«3 

55,975 

16,870 

347,703 

826,271 

600,513 

17,8M,498 

1813 

19,747,013 

0,+*6,6OO 

55,475 

10,883 

209,941 

780. 51  » 

895,9^9 

C8,OS'.i,S96 

1S14 

20.507,900 

7,311,290 

10,294 

177.179 

927,424 

1,193,539 

30,l27,6h6 

1815 

8,749.330 

2,950,000 

l.itS 

29,745 

355,602 

231,962 

12.337^825 
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The  net  revmiue  for  ini5  is  stated  to  be 

ot  which  thiit  d»Ti»ecl  from  customs,  30,n03,2ol 

The  revenue  for  1816, 

of  which  that  derived  from  cii«tom«,  CTjS'^O.TOS 

The  direct  tax  and   iiitcriinl  duties  have  been  al><'lisiied, 

aud  the  permanent  annual   revenue  is  enti mated  at 

Namely, -Custom*,        .  .  .  20,000,000 

Internid  revenue,  .  .         '2,500,000 

Public  hinda,  .  .  .  1,300,000 

Bank  dividends,  and  incidental 

receipts,  .  .  ,  500,000 

2^,r)00,000 
The  expenditure  for  the  support  of  tlie  civil  i;  tvernment, 
and  the  army  and  navy,  .  .  .  , 

Sinking  fund,     .,..,. 


DollarB. 

3fi,743,074 
24,50'V0»> 


J 1 ,800,000 
10.000,000 

21,800,000 


Progress  of  the  Debt. — The  debt  of  the  United  States,  cre- 
ated by  supplies,  forced  loans,  and  paper  money,  during  the  re- 
volutionary war  in  1783,  amounted  to  forty- two  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  the  annual  interest  to  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half.  The 
debt  contracted  by  each  individual  state  was  assumed  by  con- 
gress, and  made  a  part  of  the  national  debt,  which  was  o  be 
redeemed  by  the  proceeds  of  national  domains ;  and  the  interest 
of  several  species  of  stock,  transferred  to  the  United  States,  and 
appropriated  by  law  for  this  purpose,  under  the  direction  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund. 

J  Statemetit  of  tlic  Public  Debt  Jrom  the  year  1/91   to  1818 

inclusive. 


Years. 

Amount. 

Years. 

Amount. 

1791 

7.=>.463,476 

iwi.s 

82,312,150 

1792 

77.«'.'7  9«4 

180« 

76,783,970 

179.1 

(tO,3.V9,«14 

1807 

C9,918„398 

1794 

7«,4'27,404 

1808 

65,198,317 

179"* 

SO,  747,. ''87 

1809 

.'■7,023,199 

1798 

89,7«i,l7'i 

1810 

iS, 17«,302 

1797 

K2.0fi4,479 

IRIl 

48,005,587 

1793 

79.BJ8,599 

1812 

45,211,981 

1799 

7«,408,669 

1313 

5.5,9fiJ,070 

1     1800 

8*,976,S94 

1814 

81,490.089 

1     IROI 

Hs.o.ia.oso 

I81.S 

99,S33,903 

ISTO 

80.712,638 

1810 

123,6,30,691 

HHO.I 

77,054,6''fi 

l.=iI7 

ll.S,8O7,S05 

l«(H 

86,427,120 

1«18 

9R,8fl9,«9« 

Slalcm 
Deb 
Sum 
sp  c 

of  i 

ISK 
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Statement  of  the  Sums  paid  ouunalh/  on  uvconnt  of  tJie  Public 
Debt,  from  the  4th  March  IJH!)  nntil  1814,  in  which  the 
Sums  paid  Jor  Principal  and  Interest  are  distinf^uished  re- 
ap dicely  ;  formed  in  pursuance  of  a  Resoluliim  oj  the  House 
of  Ripresentatives  of  the  United  States,  of  iOth  January 
181(). 


Y(iir». 

Principal, 

Intcre^f. 

Tr.tal, 

[■loiii  Mi\ri.ti  4, 

17S.1,  lo  Dec.  31,    iT'd 

S, '111, '•12 

v.ikk.m; 

'','i>"7,l*H<l 

I7!»J 

4,0«i,il  7 

,S,07(i,(iS.S 

7. 'i6  »,««.■) 

17>>1 

i,()»7,'J';i 

•i,7M,'W1 

.S,hl.)..s.ji 

17<<« 

^,.u^,^i■<^ 

3,4H,'J^4 

.''.77^^,'i0.' 

174  • 

'i.HU'li^filt 

3,1:1')  071 

(■..(i«4,41l 

17'.»6 

<,'iK)  7!)l 

I,Ik;1,4(K) 

*,Hil,iM  • 

1797 

^,4;a',S71 

3.',i.o,oi1 

■>  77.',4il 

I79H 

$)«7,oia 

3,0.Vi,'^Ml 

3,>)<lo,a<H 

1790 

1,410,  ?iS9 

3.  l>-(i,-iH7 

4,.'.90  K7fi 

ISUU 

l,ii()l,6«i 

3,17».7'>4 

4,;>7H  30i) 

\Ht'\ 

'.'.H7X,7'I4 

4,4(IO,i|iiM 

7.i7'i,7f|j 

1S>I-J 

6,4l3,filli 

4.  Wi.uiii 

'(,:"!i,0u3 

ISll'l 

,1,407  131 

3,7()«,  111 

7,^' 1.1, 444 

1«(M 

:\  CfiiS  idt 

4,  .(ifi.VMK 

M,17I,7N(> 

ISOS 

3..'iJ0.8<)0 

4,l4H,i)>.s 

7.'''^*l,HHM 

IWIf) 

S,':(ifi,476 

■1,723  +07 

«,y-'9,'<x3 

ISO? 

a,93H,l4l 

3,!1fiO,.'i7>( 

6,307  7  m 

iso^ 

fi.tiSi.O'li 

3,4viN,  l.•,.• 

10,  ■')<',-.i.4 

HOC) 

■t.5.**8,47!» 

a,H6fi,07^ 

6,ihl  ^•>^ 

IHIO 

.■>,i6:),t7« 

2,H,'),427 

t<,00S,(X)3 

IHII 

S,S4.S,470 

«,^t).S733 

8,009  .'OS 

IMS 

l,99H,34(J 

'i,4''l,'J7i 

1,449  tiJl 

\H^^ 

7,.'i08,6fis 

3,.')>)g  4S,S 

1 1,10^,121 

|K14 

:',:''>7,3y4 

■•..■>'.»3,'n9 

7,9fXI,fil3 

The  sum  set  apart  as  a  sinking  fund  since  1803  was  an  annual 
appropriation  of  eight  millions  of  dollars,  arising  from  the  sale 
of  public  lands,  from  the  interest  of  the  debt  previously  extin- 
guished, which  is  paid  to  the  commissioners,  in  whose  name  the 
stock  remaiiis,  and  of  as  much  from  the  proceeds  of  the  duties 
of  customs  as  makes  up  the  balance.  The  amount  of  debt 
redeemed,  up  to  1st  January  1814,  under  this  systtni,  was 
33,873,463,  and  the  interest  on  this  debt,  which  was  passed  to 
credit  of  the  commissioners  in  1813,  as  part  of  the  sinking  fund, 
was  1,932,107. 

On  the  3d  March  1817,  an  act  was  passed,  appropriating  ten 
millions  annually  as  a  sinking  fund,  and  discontinuing  the  prac- 
tice of  paying  interest  on  the  discharged  debt  to  the  commission- 
ers. A  further  special  appropriation  was  made  for  that  vear, 
amounting  to  nine  millions,  with  an  advance  upon  the  next  year 
of  four  millions,  so  that,  after  paying  the  annual  interest  of  the 
debt,  (amounting  to  about  six  millions,)  there  would  be  paid  off 
seventeen  millions  of  the  debt  in  1817. 
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POST-OFFICK  ES  r  A  IILISIDIENT. 


Till'  general  post-i)tTi(X'  is  cstiiblislu'd  at  Washington,  the  seat 
of  the  federal  t^overntncnt,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  a  post- 
n)aster-u;cneral,  who  is  authorized  to  establish  branehes  in  siuh 
plaecs  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  A  tal)le  of  this  establishment 
was  picp;ired  by  him  in  1810,  in  oberlience  to  a  resoUition  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  In  his  report  it  is  observed,  that  the 
oxpences  of  the  ortiee,  in  I  SOS  and  ISO}),  during  the  buspeuhion 
of  foreic;;n  eomincree,  had  exceeded  the  amciunt  of  postage  due 
to  the  United  States,  by  nearly  7000  dollars,  which  was  defrayed 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  previous  years. 

The  two  great  postage  roads  are,  1.  That  which  extends  from 
Robinstown,  on  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  I'nited  States, 
to  St.  Mary's,  on  the  foiith-castern  extremity ;  and,  2  The  road 
which  extends  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans.  The  length 
of  the  first  is  17.3"^  that  of  tlie  second,   \2lVA  miles. 

The  mail  travels  on  the  great  roads  at  the  rate  of  from  ()0  to 
120  miles  a-dny;  on  the  cross  roads  its  progres^  is  about  ^O 
miles  ill  the  same  time. 

In  ISIM  the  congress  of  the  United  States  passed  an  act,  au- 
thorizing the  j)()stniaster-genCral  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tract for  the  regular  transportation  of  the  mail  in  steam-boats, 
provided  that  the  exp.'nce  does  not  exceed  what  is  paid  fur  it  by 
stages,  on  the  adjr.cent  \Htbt  roads,  taking  into  consideration 
distance,  expedition,  and  frequency. 

The  following  regulatiotis  concerning  this  establishment  were 
adopted  by  an  act  of  the  American  congress,  of  the  Hch  of  April 
ISK). 


Rates  (if  Postage. —LeitcT  of  one  sheet. 


lliles. 

Onts. 

;50 

(i 

80 

10 

150 

1 21 

400 

18| 

25 

Any  greater  distance, 
Double  letter,  the  double  of  those  rates. 
Triple  letter,  the  triple. 
Kvery  packet  composed  of  four  or  more  pieces  of  paper,  or 
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nne  or  more  other  articles,  and  weighing  one  ounce  nvoirdupoin, 
four  tinici  the  above  rates,  and  in  that  proportion  fur  all  greater 
weights.  No  packet  of  letters  conveyed  hy  the  water  mails  to 
be  charged  with  more  than  quadruple  po^^tage,  unless  the  same 
shall  contain  more  than  four  distinct  letters.  The  postmaster 
not  to  be  obliged  to  receive  more  than  three  pounds  weight  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  mail. 

Poxfuffe  of  Pamphlets. — Every  four  folio  pages,  or  eight 
«|uarto,  ur  sixteen  octavo  pages  of  a  pamphlet  or  magazine,  arc 
considered  as  a  sheet.  The  journals  of  the  legislatures  not 
stichcd,  nor  bound,  are  liable  to  the  same  postage  as  pamphlets. 
Any  mcniorandutn  written  on  a  newspaper,  or  other. printed  pa 
per,  and  transniittc  I  by  mail,  is  charged  letter  postage,  and  the 
person  who  thus  defrauds  the  revenue  forfeits  for  this  offence  the 
post.ig'^  ot  five  letters.  The  postmaster-general  is  authorized  to 
allow  to  each  postmaster  such  commission  on  the  postages  col- 
lected by  him  as  shall  be  ade(|uate  to  his  services ;  the  commis- 
sion, however,  not  to  exceed  the  following  rates,  on  the  amount 
received  in  one  quarter : 

On  a  sum  not  exceeding  100  duUnrs,         -  -  HO  per  cent, 

from  100  to  400,  -  -  -        25 

from  400  to  2400,        -  -  -  20  . 

above  2400,        -  -  -  -  8 

Letters  and  packets,  not  exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight,  to 
or  from  any  member  of  congress,  secretary  of  the  senate,  and 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives,  are  free  of  |)ostage. 
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In  1702,  the  American  congress  passed  an  act  for  establishinii 
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a  mint,  ninl  rcgiilafin;;  the  coins  of  the  United  Stateit,  in  which 
it  WM  declare  ,  that,  three  '-vurs  nfter  the  eoinrncncetnent  of  the 
American  coinage,  all  »'j-  igti  coins  sh'mld  cease  to  l)e  a  K-pal 
tender,  cNcopt  S|>aiii-.h  r  '*.<!  >io{!.irs,  and  parts  thereof:  and 
the  infraction  of  ihi-^  law  v^as  piniished  by  u  line  o(  ten  dollars, 
and  the  forfeiture  of  the  illegal  moiiey.  The  copper  purchased 
and  coined  from  the  comtneiicement  of  the  institution  to  the  ht 
of  January  18()f>,  amounted  to  82.*J,Jii.'J  pounds,  troy  weight, 
and  was  valued  at2()(),8.)4  dollars,  the  rate  heing  seven  penny- 
weights to  a  cent.  The  total  value  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
coins,  was  8,ii4(),l'l()  dollars.  The  net  amount  chargeahle  to 
the  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  including  the  cost  of 
Jots,  building,  machinery,  &:c.  was  ^50,082  dollars. 

According  to  an  analysis  made  at  the  mint  of  the  United 
States,  in  IS  12,  the  gold  coins  of  CJreat  Britain  and  of  Portu- 
gal are  of  the  same  quality  as  thobe  of  the  United  States,  the 
intrinsic  value  being  at  the  rate  of  100  cents  for  twenty-seven 
grains,  or  88,^  cents  per  pennyweight;  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
gold  coin  of  France  is  SJiVs  cents  per  pennyweight ;  that  of  Spain 
84i'eo  ce'its  pc  pentiy  weight.  The  French  crown,  weighing  18 
pennyweights  and  17  grains,  is  equal  to  1 09, l|?g  tents;  the  five- 
franc  piece,  weighing  16  pennyweights,  2  grains,  93 .'^'^  cents; 
the  Spanish  dollar,  weighing  1/  pennyweights,  7  grains,  lOOj'^^'o 
cents. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  ])icces  coined, 
and  their  value : 

Pieces.  Dolltw. 

CoW  CoiHs.— Half  eagles,           9.S,42H  nmountiiig  to  477,140 

Silver  Coins.— Ui\\f  doWan,   l,?4l,00;i  020,9.51 

Copper  Coins,  -Cents,                 4  I8,UG(J  4,  i80 


1,755,331 


1,10^71 


Rates  of  Foreign  Coins  and  Currencies,  estahVmhed  by  Act  of 
Congress  J  in  the  year  1799,  (2d  March.) 

Dollars.     Cents. 

Pound  Sterling  of  Gre.'it  Britain,  4  44 
Livre  tournois  of  France,  0  IHf 
Florin,  or  guilder,  of  tlie  United  Ne- 
therlands, 0  40 
Marc  banco  of  Haniburg,  0  3;^^ 
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Ilix  liullar  i)f  DcninurL, 
Uial  ot'  {Mate  of  Spuiii, 
Do,  of  Bi'llon, 

Milri'c  of  Pi)rlU;»nl, 
Pound  Sterling  of  Iri-liitid, 
Tall*  i)t  Climn, 
i'ii);udii  of  liidin, 
llupfe  of  Bfii^iil, 

J  'ruble  qf  the  IVeight  and  VfUue  of  Coins  at,  theif  pas.i  in  the 
respective  States  of  the  Uniony  with  their  Uterlin^  and  i'tc/t'- 
ral  ralue. 
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Bank  of  theVnited  Statctt, 
By  the  act  incorporating  the  bank,  dated  10  April  181(),  the 
capital  is  to  consist  of  thirty-five  millions  of  dolIar«»,  to  he  divi- 
ded into  350,000  shares ;  the  shares  100  dolhn-M  each.  70,(100 
shares,  of  seven  millions  of  dollars,  to  he  sul^^icrihcd  and  paid 
for  by  the  United  States,  and  280,000,  or  tucnty-vight  millions 
of  dollars  by  imiividuals,  companies,  or  corporations.  Tiie  sub<> 
scription  to  be  made  under  the  superintendence  of  five  commis- 
sioners at  Philadelphia,  and  three  at  the  capitals,  or  chief  towns 
of  the  different  states.  Any  individual,  company,  corporation, 
or  state,  entitled  to  subscribe  for  any  number  of  shares  not  e>c- 
ceeding  3000.  Seven  millions  of  the  subscription  to  be  paid  \n 
gold  or  silver  coin  of  the  United  States,  or  in  Spanish  gold  coin 
at  the  standard  rate;  and  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars  in  like 
money,  or  in  the  funded  debt  of  the  United  States  contracted  at 
the  time  of  the  subscriptions  respectively.     The  funded  debt 
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bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  talicn  at 
Ihe  nominal,  or  par  value  thereof.  The  funded  debt  bearing  an 
interest  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  at  the  rate  of  65  dollars 
for  every  hundred  dollars  of  the  nominal  amount  thereof.  The 
funded  debt  bearing  an  interest  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum,  at 
100  dollars,  and  51  cents  for  every  hundred  dollars  of  the  nomi- 
nal amount  thereof,  with  the  amount  of  interest  to  the  time  of 
subscription. 

Five  dollars  on  each  share  to  ite  paid  at  the  time  of  subscrip- 
tion, in  gold  or  silver  coin,  and  twenty-five  dollars  more  in  coin 
or  in  funded  debt.  At  the  expiration  of  six  kalendar  months, 
ten  dollars  on  each  share  in  coin,  and  twenty-five  dollars  in  coin, 
or  in  funded  debt.  At  the  expiration  of  twelve  kalendar  months 
from  the  time  of  subscribing,  the  further  sum  of  ten  dollars  on 
each  share  in  coin,  and  twenty-five  in  coin  or  in  funded  debt. 
The  commissioners  when  authorized  by  the  subscribers,  to  trans- 
fer their  stock  in  due  form  of  law  to  the  president,  directors, 
and  company  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  orga- 
nized. 

The  United  States  have  power  to  pay  and  redeem  the  funded 
debt  subscribed  at  the  aforesaid  rates,  in  such  sums,  and  at  such 
times,  as  shall  be  deemed  expedient ;  and  the  president,  direc- 
tors, and  company,  may  sell  and  transfer  for  gold  and  silver  coin, 
or  bullion,  the  funded  debt  subscribed,  provided  they  do  not  sell 
more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  ni  any  one  year,  nor  any  part 
thereof  at  any  time  within  the  United  States,  without  offering 
the  same  through  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  during  fifteen 
days,  at  the  current  price,  and  not  exceeding  the  aforesaid 
rates. 

The  subscribers  to  the  bank,  their  successors  and  assigns,  are 
created  a  corporation  and  body  politic,  by  the  name  and  style  of 
"  the  President,  Diiectors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,"  to  continue  till  the  3d  day  of  March  1836,  and 
to  be  capable  of  possessing  property  to  the  amount  of  fifty-five 
millions  of  dollars,  including  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock. 
The  affairs  of  the  corporation  to  be  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  twenty- five  directors,  five  of  whom,  being  stock  holdtrs, 
are  to  be  annually  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  not 
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more  than  three  to  be  residents  in  any  one  state,  and  twenty  to 
be  elected  annually  at  the  banking  house  in  the  city  of  Piiiladel- 
phia  on  the  1st  of  January,  by  a  plurality  of  votes  of  the  quali- 
fied stock- holders  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  other  than  the 
United  States;  but  a  director  of  this  bank,  or  of  any  of  its 
branches,  cannot  be  director  of  any  other  bank.  The  president 
of  the  corporation  to  be  chosen  by  the  directors  at  their  annual 
meeting ;  the  vacancy  to  be  supplied  by  another  election  j  that 
of  a  director  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  or  by  the 
stock-holders,  and  none  to  be  removed  except  those  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  by  his  decision. 

The  officers,  clerks,  and  servants,  to  be  appointed  by  the  di- 
rectors, who  are  authorized  to  allow  them  a  reasonable  compen- 
sation. 


* 


ON  THE 


STATE  OF  EDUCATION,  KNOWLEDGE, 


MANNERS,  and  the  ARTS. 


The  progress  of  the  Americans  has  been  greater  in  the  useful 
arts  than  in  the  fine  arts,  or  the  sciences,  though  their  advances 
in  the  latter  are  respectable,  considering  the  shortness  of  their 
career.  The  state  of  knowledge  and  education  generally,  the 
improvements  and  inventions  which  have  originated  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  efforts  made  to  extend  and  promote  those 
originating  in  other  countries,  have  b«£en  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  the  work.  To  repeat  what  has  been  already  stated  would 
be  superfluous ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  only  meant,  in  this  chapter, 
to  throw  together  a  few  particulars  in  relation  to  these  subjects, 
chiefly  of  recent  date,  and  either  altogether  omitted,  or  slightly 
noticed,  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work. 

The  education  of  youth,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  society,  and  to  the  developement  of  national-  wealth. 
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has  always  been  a  primary  object  of  public  attention,  in  tiie 
United  States.  Since  the  year  1800,  especially,  great  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  numl)er  of  schools  and  acaclemicid 
institutions  J  to  the  funds  for  supporting  them,  and  to  all  the 
means  for  providing  instruction,  and  disseminating  information. 
In  1809  the  number  of  colleges  had  increased  to  twenty-five, 
that  of  academies  to  seventy-four.  Those  institutions  arc  incor- 
porated by  the  legislature  ol  each  state,  and  are  subject  to  its 
inspection,  though  placed  respectively  under  the  direction  of 
boards  of  trustees.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish 
a  national  university  at  the  seat  of  govertmient,  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  legislature,  agreeably  to  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
illustrious  Washington.  In  1811  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  message  to  congress,  recommended  this  subject  to 
their  attention ;  but  the  select  conunittee,  to  whom  it  was  refer- 
red, in  their  report  to  the  house  of  representatives,  observed, 
that,  though  congress  might  establish  a  university  within  the 
limits  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  yot  its  endowment  is  not  one 
of  the  specified  objects  for  which  congress  is  authorized  by  the 
constitution  to  make  drafts  upon  the  treasury.  In  the  beginning 
of  181G  another  committee  reported  on  this  subject,  and  re- 
commended that  a  university  should  be  established  ;  and  that  to 
provide  funds,  the  lots  of  ground  reserved  for  the  United  States, 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
applied  to  this  object. 

In  the  western  states  congress  have  reserved  640  acres  of  the 
public  land  in  each  township  for  the  support  of  schools,  besides 
seven  entire  townships  of  23,040  acres  each,  two  of  which  are 
situated  in  the  state  of  CMiio,  and  one  in  each  of  the  states  and 
teri'itories  of  Midiigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Lou- 
i.^ana.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  in  1811,  the  fund  for  com- 
mon schools,  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  legislature,  amounted 
to  half  a  million  of  dollars,  giving  an  annual  revenue  of  36,000 
dollars.  The  school  fund  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  amounts 
to  a  productive  capital  of  1,200,000.  Throughout  the  New 
England  States  the  schools  are  supported  by  a  public  tax,  and 
are  under  the  direction  of  a  committee.  In  these  seminaries  the 
poor  and  the  rich  are  educated  together,  and  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  aiid  geography.     In  other  parts 
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of  the  Union  also,  scIiooIn  are  provided  for  the  education  of  the 
poorer  class.  The  system  of  Lancaster  has  been  hitcly  adopted 
ill  different  places.  Various  societies  have  been  lately  established, 
f(  r  the  advancement  of  knowledge;  particnlarly  of  those  iiranches 
Avhich  are  connected  with  agriculture,  arls,  and  manufactures. 

The  museum  at  Philadelphia  has  been  lately  enriched  with  a 
variety  of  objects  in  natural  history,  of  which  the  most  striking 
is  a  skeleton  of  the  mammoth.  Within  a  few  years  the  soil  and 
productions  of  the  United  States  have  become  the  subject  of  phi- 
losophical research,  and  lectures  on  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
botany,  are  delivered  in  the  cities  of  Philadel])hia,  New  York, 
and  Boston. 

The  newspaper  press  is  the  great  organ  of  communication  in 
America.  In  this  description  of  literature,  the  United  States 
are  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  all  other  countries,  at  least  so 
far  as  relates  to  number.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  IS  10 
there  were  364  newspapers  in  the  Ihiited  States,  25  of  which 
were  pr  nted  daily,  16  thrice  a-vvcek,  33  twice,  and  262  weekly. 
Before  the  American  revolution  there  wtr.e  but  nine  newspapers 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  state  oi"  New  York  there  are  a 
hundred  printing  establishments,  and  seventy  gazettes.  The 
animal  aggregate  amount  of  newspapers  is  estimated  at 
iif), 200,000. 

The  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Claike  made  valuable  addition* 
to  geography.  Another  expedition  was  executed  in  180."),  18U6, 
and  1807}  under  the  direction  of  the  government,  bv  Major 
Pike,  who  explored  t'-^  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  other 
rivers  of  the  western  'j  »rts  of  Louisiana ;  the  Osage,  Arkansas, 
Kansas,  Platte,  ^i^rre  .  .ime.,  and  Rio  del  Norte.  The  narrative 
of  this  expedition,  frorh  rhe  pen  of  the  author,  was  published 
at  Philadelphia  in  i8)  I. 

In  1807  the  cori;ress  of  tht  United  States  passed  a  law  for 
the  execution  ot  d  tngonomrtrical  and  maritime  detailed  survey 
of  the  American  coast;  which  is  confided  to  Mr.  Haslee,  for- 
merly professor  of  mathematics  at  the  military  academy  of  West 
Point.  Two  sets  of  instruments  have  been  executed  in  London, 
under  his  direction,  for  this  purpose,  by  Mr.  Troughton,  which 
cost  nearly  c£3000  sterling. 

The  introduction  of  the  decimru  system  into  the  money  of  the 
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United  States  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  advantage,  by  faci- 
litating and  simplifying  pecuniary  transactions.  Previous  to  tin- 
adoption  of  this  system,  each  state  had  a  particular  currency,  and 
to  reduce  these  into  each  other  was  a  comphcated  and  trouble- 
some process,  and  especially  difficult  to  foreigners.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  establish  an  uniform  standard  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures. 

Vaccination,  a  discovery  of  30  much  value  to  mankind,  and 
d'..ubly  valuable  in  the  United  St,ates,  where  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence always  exceeds  the  population,  has  been  encouraged  by  a 
special  act  of  contjress,  which  autliorizes  the  president  to  appoint 
an  agent  to  preserve  the  genuine  vaccine  matter,  and  to  furnish 
it  wheti  applied  for,  through  tht  medium  of  the  post-office,  free 
of  postage. 

Amotig  the  |)ublic  measures  creditable  to  the  humanity  of  the 
government,  may  be  mentiont'd  the  means  employed  for  the  civi- 
lization of  the  Indian  tribes.  Sums  have  been  set  apart  for  this 
purpose,  from  time  to  time.  Before  the  late  war  the  Creeks, 
Kaskaskias,  and  Choctaws,  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  arts  of  spinning,  weaving,  and  agriculture.  In  18UJ  the 
sum  of  65,000  dollars  was  appropriated,  for  the  j)urchase  of  do- 
mestic animals,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  manufactured 
articles  for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  Different  treaties  have  been 
entered  into  and  ratified  with  them,  for  purchasing  their  lands 
on  equitable  terms.  These  transactions  are  made  solely  by  the 
government,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  protect  them  from  the 
encroachments  of  individuals.  The  Indians  of  the  western  part 
cf  the  state  of  New  York  have  taken  up  the  occupation  of  farm- 
ing. In  1811  the  Onoudago  tribe  cultivated  100  acres  of  wheat; 
and  it  is  said,  that  this  tribe  have  abandoned  the  use  of  spiritu- 
ous li(iuors,  by  a  general  resolution  among  themselves.  I'he 
Seneca  tribe  held  stock  in  the  former  bank  of  the  United  States. 
The  late  president,  Mr.  Madison,  lias  observed,  "that  husbandry 
and  household  manufactures  have  advanced  more  lapidly  among 
the  southern  than  the  northern  tribes;  and  that  one  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  Cherokee  nation  thought  of  soliciting  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  United  States." 

America  was  the  first  nation,  except  Denmark,  which  prohibit- 
ed, by  rigorous  laws,  the  impo!  tution  of  negro  slaves  j  and  mea- 
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surcs  are  adopted  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  In  1807; 
congress  passed  an  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  after  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1808. 

The  United  States  claim,  by  right  of  discovery,  an  Island  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  situated  between  the  9th  degree  and  10th  de- 
i^ree  of  south  latitude,  and  140"  west  from  Greenwich,  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  of  Madison.  Captain  Porter  of  the 
Ameiican  fiigate,  Kssex,  touched  there  with  some  of  his  English 
prizes,  in  November  1818;  constructed  a  fort  of  sixteen  guns, 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  natives,  took  possession  of  the  Island 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

In  .mechanics  the  Americans  have  been  particularly  inventive. 
The  number  of  patents  issued  at  the  patent  office,  trom  the  1st 
of  January  1812  to  the  1st  of  January  1813,  amounted  to  235. 
The  machinery  of  flour-mills  has  several  ingenious  contrivances 
not  known  in  Europe.  The  machines  for  making  cotton-cards, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  nails,  are  no  less  useful  to  the  coun- 
try than  creditable  to  the  inventors.  A  new  apparatus  for  the 
distillation  of  salt  water  on  board  of  vessels  at  sea,  invented  by 
Major  Lamb  of  New  York,  has  been  /found  so  superior  to  the 
contrivances  formerly  in  use,  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  the 
English  navy  board  for  the  public  ships.  The  American  machi- 
lU'ry  for  making  boots  and  shoes  by  nic;iiis  of  iron  wire  or  nails 
lias  been  lately  employed  in  England;  and  an  idea  may  be  form- 
ed of  its  econon»ical  ailvantagcs  from  the  circumstance  of  its  be- 
ing able  to  firuish  a  pair  of  shots  in  a  ijuarter  of  an  hour.       '     > 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  American  inventions,  the  application  of 
steum  to  inlaixi  navigation  is  the  most  splendid,  and  promises  to 
be  the  mo^t  useful,  especially  to  the  country  which  gave  it  birth,  • 
vStcam  boath  now  piy  on  the  Hudson,  Delaware,  Potomac,  Sa- 
vannah, Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  nearly  all  the  other  navigable 
streams  in  the  I  iiitcd  States,  lioats  of  150  feet  in  length,  and 
thirty  to  filiy  in  breadth,  are  propelled  at  the  rate  of  eight  or 
ten  miK's  aji  hour  in  still  water.  The  slouness  of  navigation 
on  the  great  rivers  by  snails  ;i'id  oars  renders  the  steant-boat  in- 
valuable. Among  other  purposes,  it  is  eru]  lo\od  to  tow  large 
vessels  against  the  wind  and  current,  and  it  used  as  a  ferrv- 
boat  at  New  York  and  other  ports,  i  he  steam  frigate,  con- 
.'j'i. — VOL.  II.  "J  M 
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sl'ructiedf  at  New  York:  accoiding  to  the  plan  of  thfe  bte  Mr, 
Fulton,  is  145>  feet  long,  and  55  feet  broud,  and  has  an  eiij^ne 
oi'  120  horse  power,  moving  with  a  velocity  liatk wards  or  for- 
wards at  the  rate  of  three  miles  atid  a  h  ilf  an  hour.  The  wheel 
h  plaodd  in  the  oftutre;  and  is  pi-oteetcd  by  the  sides,  which  are 
.nix  feet  in  thickness) ;  in  other  parts  titey  arc  four  and  a  half. 
This  frigate  is  to  carry  thirty  cannon,,  and  u  considered  an  im- 
pregnable. The  steam-engine  of  Evans,  now  cRipioyed  iu  the 
United  States,  is  considered  both  more  economical  and  more 
simple  than  that  of  Watt  and  Bolton. 

Th6  great  number  of  river?"  in  the  United  States,  arid  the 
great  breadtli  and  depth  of  these  riveis,  rendir  the  erection  of 
stone  bridges  in  general  far  too  ex|>ensive  for  the  means  of  a  thin 
popnlation.  Eut  the  want  of  these  has  been  extremely  well 
supplied  by  wooden  strnctures,  vvhi«*li  are  made  so  solid,  dwrable, 
and  even  beautiful,  as  to  answer  every  useful  purpose.  Very 
great  mtchanic'd  skill  has  been  displayed  in  this  species  of  car- 
pentry. The  Schuylkill  bridi't  is  .'j.>U  feet  long,  42  feet  wide, 
and  is  supported  by  two  sohd  pirrs  li>5  feet  apart.  The  middle 
arch  is  19i!f  feet;  tlie  smaller  arches  150.  The  height,  from 
the  .,urface  of  the  water  to  the  carriage-way,  is  thirty-orte  feet. 
Tiie  breadth  of  the  carriage-way  is  eight  feet.  This  bridge, 
which  was  erected  by  a  company,  cost  300.000  dollars,  and 
was  finished  in  1 808,  The  Trenton  bridge,  a^'ross  the  Dela- 
ware, thirty  miles  above  Philadelphia,  was  finished  in  iSOO.  It 
is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  thirty-six  feet  wide.  The 
distance  between  the  abutments  is  1008  feet ;  the  piers  are  of 
cut  stone,  and  there  are  about  lt),000  perches  of  masonry.  The 
superstructure  consists  of  five  arches,  or  series  of  arches,  each 
of  five  sections  or  ribs,  rising  fronj  the  chord  line  in  the  propor- 
tion of  13  to  100.  The  sections  are  formed  of  white  pine  plank, 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty  feet  in  length,  four  inches  thick,  and 
twelve  inches  wide,  forming  a  depth  of  three  leet.  These  set:- 
tions  leave  a  breadth  of  eleven  feet  on  each  side  for  carriages, 
and  four  and  a  half  for  foot  pa'^seugers.  The  platform  is  sub- 
pended  from  wing  arches  by  means  of  iron  cb.iins. 

England  may  justly  be  prond  of  the  circuhition  of  her  most 
celebrated  works  in  America,  and  of  the  inflnenee  which  tl)i^ 
gives  her  over  the  opinions  and  sentiments  o.'  a  nation  rapidly 
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rWxna;  to  unexampled  t^reiitness.  It  opoiw  up  to  her  writers  a 
field  of  distiiiciion  of  unimHi;»ned  rxtciit  and  grnndeur.  Oi  nil 
foreign  conritrips  it  is  only  in  America  that  the  choite  produc- 
tions of  Kiie^lish  genius  are  sought  after  and  nppfcckitcd.  On 
the  t'ontinefit  of  Kurope  nothine;  but  English  worlis  of  science 
and  practical  utility  are  esteiisively  known,  as  in  fjict  it  is  these 
alone  which,  in  any  liina;uae;e,  can  be  thorotighly  utuhMstood  by 
tbreit>nerSi  Coiwses  of  lectures  o'l  English  literature  are  to  this 
<liiy  read  in  coritinental  universities,  in  wbicii  iione  of  the  distiu- 
jj^uished  author-;  v,ho  have  appeared  within  the  last  fifty  years  are 
ever  nientiojied,  Ixing  before  the  title  of  an  Englinh  work,  in 
some  untranslated  (juotation  from  a  review,  is  announced  at 
Leipsi^,  at  •Fniis,  or  at  Romt,  it  is  reprinted  at  Boston,  Phi- 
ladelphia, or  New  York,  and  read  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  or 
Mis!ji«sip)]ii.  This  community  of  lan{;uHe;e  tlie  American  ouglrt 
also  to  prize  as  one  of  his  noblest  privileges,  since  it  affords  him 
access  to  a  literature  more  advanced  than  his  own  can  l)e  in  the 
nature  of  things ;  and  if  it  be  his  first  boast  that  he  is  the  eoun- 
trymao  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  it  should  be  his  second, 
that  his  forefathers  were  countrymen  ot  Shakespeare  niid  Milton, 
and  "that  Ohatham's  language  is  his  mother- tongue." 

Munners  mid  Halnts. — The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
not  that  uniform  character  which  belongs  to  ancient  nations, 
«pon  whom  time,  and  the  stability  of  institutions,  have  imprint- 
ed a  particular  and  individual  character.  The  gencr:d  ))hysiog- 
«omy  is  as  varied  as  its  origin  is  different.  Eiifilish,  Irish,  (ier- 
n)an,  Scotch,  French,  and  Swiss,  all  retain  something  of  the 
first  stamp,  which  belongs  to  their  ancient  country.  A  marked 
-distinction,  however,  exists  between  the  inhahitants  of  tlie  ma- 
ritime and  commercial  towns,  and  those  of  the  country.  The 
forn»er  perfectly  resemble  the  citizens  of  the  great  towns  of  Eu- 
•rope.  They  have  all  the  luxury  and  vices  of  an  advanced  civili- 
zation. Those  of  the  country  who  lead  an  ai;ricultural  life  enjoy 
all  that  happiness  which  is  procured  from  the  exercise  of  the 
social  virtues  in  their  primitive  purity.  Their  alfectlons  are  con- 
£>tant ;  felicity  crowns  the  conjugal  union ;  respect  for  paternal 
authority  is  bacred ;  infidelity  on  the  part  of  the  wife  is  almost 
unknown ;  <liv«rce  is  rare ;  mendicity  and  theft  uncommon. 
Tlje  advantage*  of  education,  which  are  enjoyed  by  all  classc!), 
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ten  1  continually  to  improve  both  manners  and  morals,  and  to 
promote  the  developcmettt  of  industry  and  talent.     It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  descendants  of  the  first  American  colonists, 
who  inhabit  the  ea!<tern  states,  have  a  natural  desire  for  emigra> 
tion,  whilst  those  of  the  middle  and  southern  states  remain  faith- 
fully attached  to  the  »oil.     Our  limits,  however,  will  not  permit 
us  to  draw  a  complete  picture  of  the  progress  of  American  man- 
ners and  habits  since  the  year  1800.     We  shall  merely  observe, 
that  the  friends  of  order  and  tranc|uillity  have  regretted  the  in> 
troduction  of  a  litigious  spirit,  which   has  extended  from  the 
towns  to  the  country,  and  has  even  reached  new  establishments 
in  the  bosom  of  the  woods.   This  unfortuntite  disposition  is  thus 
described  by  an  accurate  and  faithful  observer,  the  late  Judge 
Cooper,  in  his  "  History  of  the  First  Settlements  in  the  Western 
Counties  of  New  York." — "  The  Scotch  succeed  in  the  Woods, 
or  elsewhere,  being  frugal,   cautious  in  their  bargains,   living 
within  their  means,  and   punctual   in  their  engagements.     If  a 
Scotsman  kills  a  calf,  he  will  take  the  best  part  of  it  to  market, 
niul  husband  up  the  price   of  it ;  if  he  con^^umes  any  part  at 
home,  it  will  be  the  coarsest  and  the  cheapest      The  American 
will  eat  the  best  part  himself,  and  if  he  sells  any,  will  lay  out 
the  money  upon  some  article  of  show.    The  odds  are,  that  when 
ihe  Scotsman  buys  a  cow,  he  pays  ready  money,  and  has  her  for 
a  low  price.    The  American  pays  with  his  note,  gives  more,  and 
is  often  sued  for  the  payment.     When   this  happens,  his  cause 
comes  to  be  tried  before  the  squire,  and  six  jurors  empannclled. 
Here  ujuch  pettifogging  skill  is  displayed.     If  the  defendant  has 
address  enough  to  procure  a  note,  bond,  or  other  matter  to  be 
offered  in  set  off,  he   perhaps  involves  his   adversary  in  costs  to 
the  amount  of  three  or  four  dollars,  and  gains  celebrity  for  his 
dexterity  and  finesse.    This  cunning  talent,  which  they  call  out- 
witting, gives  him  such  reputation  and  lead,  that  he  stands  fair 
to  be  chosen  a  petty  town-officer.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so 
mischitvous  a  spirit  of  litigation  should  be  encouraged  by  some 
of  the  justices,  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  fee,  forget  the  great 
duty  of  their  office,  that  of  preserving  peace  ;  and  that  it  should 
have  increased,  as  it  has  done  of  late  years,  to  a  shameful  ex- 
tent.    More  than  100  precepts  have  been  known  to  be  issued  in 
one  day  by  some  of  these  squires.     A  magistrate  who  becomes 
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80  ready  an  instrument  of  contention,  may  be  considered  as  a 
living  calamity.  Some,  however,  are  of  quite  a  ditferent  stamp. 
Mid  have  carried  the  spirit  of  peace-making  and  bcnevoknce  so 
tar,  as  to  leave  their  own  business,  and  travel  miles  for  the  sake 
of  reconciling  parties,  and  putting  an  end  to  quarrels,  and 
who  sought  for  no  other  reward  than  the  satisfaction  of  doinr; 
good.  .  . 


ON  THE  STATE  OF  RELIGION, 
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An  e'itimate  has  been  lately  made  of  the  proportion  of 
churches  and  clergymen  to  the  population,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Beecher,  in  his  Address  to  the  Charitable  Society  for  the  educa- 
tion of  pious  young  men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 

This  author  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  there  should  be 
a  regular  pastor  for  every  150  families  or  1000  souls.  The  pre- 
sent ratio  in  the  New  England  States  is  one  to  every  1500  per- 
sons. In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  proportion  of  ministers 
to  the  number  of  souls  is  found  to  be  one  to  every  800  or  900. 
Throughout  Europe,  generally  one  to  1000. 

An  American  population  of  eight  millions  would,  of  course, 
require  8000  ministers ;  but  the  whole  number  of  regular  well 
educated  ministers  does  not  exceed  3000,  consequently,  five 
millions  of  persons  are  destitute  of  competent  religious  instruc- 
tion. ; 

Setting  out  from  these  data,  he  concludes,  that,  in  Massa- 
chussatts,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  178  competent  religious  teach- 
ers. In  Maine,  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  population  is 
supplied  with  religious  instruction.  In  New  Hampshire,  the  de- 
ficiency is  one-third.     Vermont  is  nearly  in  the  same  situation. 

In  the  western  parts  of  Rliode  Island,  embracing  a  territory 
of  fifty  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth,  and  including  one- 
half  of  the  population,  there  is  but  one  regularly  educated  mi- 
nister, and  but  ten  in  the  other  parts.  In  Connecticut,  there 
are  218  congregational  churches,  of  which  thirty-six  are  vacant; 
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of  uli  other  tletioTiiittationn,  sixty-eight  ore  vjirant.  In  Kp<^f 
York,  the  actual  number  of  pastor*  is  nl»out  JOO,  the  po|Hilafion 
of  H  miihou  would  re(|uire  (ln\iblo  this  lUitnUer.  lii  N(  w  .Ifrsev, 
there  is  a  dehcicncy  ot  ut  Icist  fifty  pastors.  In  I'eniisvlvani* 
and  Delaware  the  deficiency  is  very  cousid<Ta.>le.  Virt<iniH,  with 
n  population  of  1)74,000,  has  l)iu  sixty  regular  niiiiistcTM,  fon- 
se(|ueiitly  !)14,(HK)  pcrvnis  are  without  ajlc(|uate  religious  in- 
btructioii.  The  situation  of  Maryland  is  simiinr  to  that  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

With  respect  to  the  state  nf"  religion  in  Ohio,  Kcnturl.y,  and 
Tennessee,  no  accuraf  inforjiiatioii  \\  ts  obtained.  North  Caro- 
lina, with  a  population  of  r)i>.»,.){M),  Juth  would  rctjxiiic  .").')() 
clergymen,  has  but  20.  S  nth  Car<;  la,  with  a  population  of 
•115,000,  has  hut  36  ministers.     Cin    gia  has  hut  10  clergymen. 

Mr.  Beecher's  enumeration,  it  is  tf  be  observetJ,  includes  onlv 
r£gularly  educated  clergymen  ;  but  t  .ere  are,  bcbides,  a  nuui^K'r 
of  itinerant  preachers  in  the  United  States,  aud  many  persons 
among  the  different  sects,  wbxi  ofliciate  occasionally  as  religious 
teachers,  though  they  derive  their  subsistence  from  other  profes- 
sions. 

The  highest  clerical  stipend  in  the  United  States  is  5000  dol- 
lars, with  a  dwelling-houRe,  ajvd  the  foes  of  niarria(;e,  which, 
though  voknvtary,  are  always  liberal.  The  common  «alaiy  of  a 
respectable  clergyman  iu  New  Vorit,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more, is  2i)00  dollars  ;  and  the  value  of  the  house  and  fiees  va- 
ries from  300  to  500  dollars,  and  upwards.  In  the  country  the 
stipend  is  much  lower.  In  the  state  of  Connecticut  it  seldom 
exceeds  1000  dollars  per  annum,  but  with  a  house  and  small 
glebe,  and  occasional  presents.  This  affords  a  very  decent  sup- 
port to  a  clergyman,  and  enables  him  to  give  his  sons  a  college 
education. 

The  principal  religious  denominations  in  the  United  States 
are-— Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  £f>iscopalians.  Friends 
or  Quakers,  Methodists,  Baptists,  German  Lutherans,  Dutch 
ileforraed,  Roman  Cathcdics,  Moravians,  Menuonists,  Jumpers, 
Universali^s,  and  Shakers.  If  the  whole  population  were  divi- 
ded into  twelve  parts,  three  of  these  would  be  Calvinists,  oliiefly 
of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  sects ;  two  Baptists ; 
two  Metliodists  ;  one  Ep'soopalians  and  Lutherans;  the  rest  in- 
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du(l("  pcr»;(nis  (»f  niaiiy  various  fonni  of  belief,  nrnl  a  coiiAiderabie 
niiiTibcr  who  follow  no  ri'limions  profession. 

iVt'.v/)//fn/«(/.v. — In  thi'  year  Is  10  there  were  7 /'J  conj»rcga- 
lionH  of  Presbyterians,  with  4.*M  ministers,  and  n  number  of 
licentiates.  This  denomination  prevaih  in  the  middle  an<t 
Houthern  states.  Their  highest  ecclcsiustical  court  is  styled  the 
(jencral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  under  which  art? 
synods,  presbyteries,  and  ch\Mch  sessions.  In  I^^IO  there  iverr 
live  synods  and  thirty- six  |)resbyteric5.  At  Princeton,  there  is  » 
tlicolouic.il  scIn)oI  for  (-alvinists,  well  endowed,  with  a  ^ood 
li!>inry. 

The  Kfiisr()]utliiin.s,  bef«)re  the  revolution,  were  oJ)l,..,"i  to 
send  their  prtachers  to  Enj;'l.ind  for  ordination,  at  the  aver/i>c 
txpetice  of  .t'"W)  sterlinjj;  eiich.  Dr.  Chemeler,  in  his  appeal  to 
the  public  in  If  of  the  C'hurch  of  Knjj;lan(l  in  Anu'rica,  nra- 

tod,  "that,  «,i  rifty- two  who  went  home  for  orders,  only  forty- 
two  returncfl  in  safety,  owinic:  to  sickness,  or  the  accidents  of 
tli(.'  V()y!l^c»."  This  abvSurd  regulation  kept  many  of  the  churches 
\in|)rovi(Ud  with  clergymen.  In  the  year  IdOH  the  number  of 
Kpi.sco|<;dian  churches  in  New  England  was  f)5,  that  of  minis- 
ters,-18;  in  the  middle  states,  fiS  churches,  and  (>()  ministers : 
in  the  southern,  10.")  churches,  and  101  ministers;  in  all,  2.'JH 
churches,  and  2 IT)  ministers.  The  churches  are  under  the  gene- 
ral direction  of  the  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  which  is  composed  of  two  houses;  the  one  of  bishops, 
the  other  of  delegates,  consisting  of  clergymen  and  laymen. 

Of  the  Quakers  or  Friends  there  were  about  400  congrega- 
tions sontc  years  ago,  and  chiefly  in  the  middle  states.  In  the 
northern  there  are  few,  except  in  Rhode  Island.  In  North  Ca- 
rolina there  is  a  Quaker  settlement  at  New  Garden,  and  congre- 
gations at  Pas(jU()tank  and  Wool  creek. 

M(:fhof1i.'<is, — '^  lie  number  of  Methodists  in  1809  amounted 
to  159,r)00.  'I  hey  are  more  numerous  in  the  middle  and  south- 
ern than  in  the  northern  states.  Their  churches  are  associated 
under  the  title  of  the  United  Societies  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  The  whole  country  is  divided  into  religions  dis- 
tricts and  circuits  ;  the  former  under  the  direction  of  a  presiding 
elder,  the  latter  under  the  inspection  of  an  itinerant  preacher : 
both  of  whom  are  appointed  at  the  annual  conference.     The 
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-seeds  of  Methodism  were  first  sown  in  this  country  by  the  cele- 
brated Whitfield.  It  is  believed  that  this  sect  is  increasing  very 
considerably. " 

Baptists. — In  the  year  1793,  there  were  45  Baptist  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States,  1032  churches,  1291  ministers,  and 
72,471  members.  In  May  1817  the  general  convention  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  the  United  States  held  their  first  trien- 
nial meeting  at  Philadelphia;  and  in  their  report  the  nunihcr  of 
churches  and  of  meml>ers  was  thus  estimated — 2727  churches ; 
ministers,  1936;  members  in  fellowship,  183,245.  In  the  state 
of  New  York  the  number  of  churches  was  321,  of  members, 
23,558;  in  Kentucky,  421  churches,  and  22,432  members ;  in 
Georgia,  202  churches,  and  16,834  members;  hi  Virginia,  314 
churches,  and  11,838  members. 

hntheraus. — rin  the  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvatiia, 
the  Lutherans,  chiefly  of  German  origin,  have  a  hundred  ccn- 
.'"'rcgations  ;  the  German  Calvirtists  nearly  the  same  number. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Churchy  under  the  name  of  the  Re- 
formed Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jerse\,  consists  of  about 
eighty  congregations.  The  canons  of  Dordrecht  are  adopted  as 
a  rule  of  discipline,  and  the  Micdeiburg  Catechism  as  the  rule  of 
faith. 

Roman  Caiholks. — This  denomination  is  more  numerous  in 
Maryland  and  in  Louisiana  thtuj  in  any  of  the  other  states.  The 
Roman  Catholics  of  Maryland  are  chiefly  of  Irish,  those  of  Lou- 
isiana of  French  origin.  So>ne  years  ago,  the  number  in  Mary- 
land was  75,000.  In  Ijallimore  there  are  an  archbishop  and  four 
bishops,  and  three  churches;  in  Boston,  a  cliurch  and  a  bishop; 
in  New  York,  two  churches  and  a  bishop  ;  in  Philadelphia,  four 
churches  and  a  bishop ;  in  Bardstown,  one;  in  Kentucky,  one; 
in  Louisiana,  one,  with  two  canons,  and  twenty-five  curates, 
who  receive  each  about  500  dollars  a  year. 

Moravians,  or  United  Brethren. — At  lietldoheni,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Moravians  have  a  large  society,  occupving  a  nunibtr 
of  farms.  There  is  a  great  hall  in  which  alt  daily  assemble  for 
the  purpose  of  public  worship.  The  single  men  and  women 
have  each  a  separate  dwelling.  The  latter  arc  octupicd  in  vari- 
ous domestic  employments, — in  fancy  anil  orn-unental  works, 
and  occasionally  in  musical  j)ractice  under  the  direction  of  a  su- 
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perintendent.   The  walls  of  the  large  hall  where  the  society  dine 
are  adorned  with  paintings,  chiefly  Scripture  pieces,  executed  by 
member«!.     Various  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture  are  car- 
ried on,  the  proBts  of  which  go  to  the  general  stock,  from  which 
all  are  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life.     Their  whole  time 
is  spent  in  labor  and  in  prayer,  except  an  hour  in  the  evening, 
which  is  allotted  for  a  concert.     Marriage  is  contracted  in  a  sin- 
gular manner.     The  young  man  who  has  an  inclination  to  marry 
makes  application  to  the  priest,  who  presents  a  young  woman 
designated  by  the  superintendent  as  the  next  in  rotation  for  mar- 
riage.    Having  left  the  parties  together  lor  an  hour,  the  priest 
returns,  and  if  they  mutually  consent  to  live  together,  they  are 
married  the  next  day;  if  otherwise,  each  is  put  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list,   containing,  perhaps,  sixty  or  seventy  names,  and, 
on  the  part  of  the  girl,  there  is  no  chance  of  marriage,  unless 
the  same  young  man  should  again  feel  disposed  for  matrimony. 
When  united,  a  neat  habitation,  with  a  pleasant  garden,  is  pro- 
vided, and  their  children,  at  the  age  of  six,  are  placed  in  the 
seminary.     If  either  of  the  parents  die,  the  other  returns  to  the 
apartment  of  the  single  people.     In  the  Moravian  establishment 
there   is   a   tavern  with   large   and  excellent  accommodations. 
There  are  Moravian  establishments  also  \u  South  Carolina,  at 
Bethania,  Salem,  and  other  places  on  the  Moravian  branch  of 
the  river  Yadlin. 

The  Tunkei's,  a  sect  in  Pennsylvania,  took  their  origin  from 
a  German,  who,  weary  of  the  busy  world,  retired  to  a  solitary 
place  about  fifty  miles  hnm  Philadelphia,  where  he  formed  a 
colony  on  a  river  named  Euphrates.  Their  religious  practices 
resen)ble  those  of  the  Quakers,  none  but  those  who  feel  the  di- 
vine influence  having  a  right  to  preach  and  exhort.  The  women, 
live  separate  from  the  men,  and  never  associate  except  for  the 
purpose  of  public  worship,  or  public  business.  Divine  service  is 
performed  twice  a  day;  and  the  whole  time,  except  a  few  hours 
given  to  sleep,  is  spent  in  labor  and  in  prayer.  Tliey  hold  as  in- 
jurious the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  deny  the  eternity  of  fu- 
ture punishmetit ;  thou<i;h  they  admit  of  a  hell  and  a  paradise. 
They  believe  that  the  souls  of  Christians  are  employed  in  the 
next  world  in  the  conversion  of  those  who  left  this  without  en- 
joying the  light  of  the  Gospel.  .  ,         , 
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Ill  their  conduct  they  show  a  stoical  indifference  to  the  good 
and  evil  of  life.  They  never  comphiin  or  retaliate,  even  when 
insulted  or  ro'obed  of  their  property.  The  dress  of  both  sexes 
consists  of  a  long  white  hooded  gown,  a  coarse  shirt,  and  thick 
shoes.  The  men  w.car  wide  breeches  resembling  'hose  of  the 
Turks;  and  never  cut  the  beard,  which  in  some,  reaches  to  the 
waist.  Their  food  consists  of  vegetables  only,  the  produce  of 
their  own  labor,  which  is  deposited  in  a  common  stock  for  tlie 
wants  of  the  society. 

Sandetnanians. — Of  this  sect  there  is  a  small  society  at  Ports- 
mouth, in  New  Hampshire. 

MennonistSy — Who  derive  their  name  from  Simon  Mcnno,  a 
German  Baptist,  live  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  year  1770,  their 
number  amounted  to  4000,  forming  thirteen  churches,  and  forty 
congregations,  ' 
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In  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  American  territory,  the  In- 
dian population  has  gradually  diminished  in  proportion  as  that 
of  the  whites  has  increased.  The  progrsss  of  agricultural  indus- 
try carried  with  it  the  destruction  of  game  of  every  kind  far  be- 
yond its  limits  ;  and  the  natives  finding  the  means  of  subsistence 
become  insufficient,  were  obliged  to  sell  their  lands,  one  tract 
after  another,  and  retire  to  remoter  parts.  The  Mohawks, 
Oneidas,  Tuscaroras,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  and  Onondagos,  which 
formed  the  six  confederated  nations  once  so  numerous  and  so 
formidable  by  their  union,  laws,  ^,nd  military  power,  arc  now 
reduced  to  a  small  number,  who  fnhabit  the  western  parts  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  '  • 

The  Oneidas  and  Mohegans  (an  adopted  tribe)  reside  at  New 
Stock  Bridge,  where  they  have  established  a  church,  embraced 
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Christianity,  and,  with  it,  the  indr.atrious   habits  of  American 
citizens. 

Senecas, — This  tribe,  whose  number  is  now  inconsiderable, 
engriged,  the  2d  of  September  1815,  to  deliver  up  all  American 
prisoners,  and  fb  acknowledge  and  confirm  all  former  treaticH, 
contracts  and  agkv-'ments.  The  Cornplantcrs,  a  small  Soneca 
tribe,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  chief,  are  established  near 
the  head  waters  oi  the  Alleghany  river.  They  have  lately  exci- 
ted some  attention  by  a  law  prohibiting  among  themselves  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  penalty  for  infraction  of  this  law 
is  the  loss  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  In  the  year  177^, 
the  Mohawks,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  families^  lelt 
the  country  watered  by  the  river  Mohawk,  and,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Sir  John  Johnson,  emigrated  to  Canada.  The 
towns  of  the  Onondagos,  near  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  were 
destroyed  in  177^  by  a  regiment  sent  against  them  under  the 
command  of  General  J.  Clinton.  The  nations  which  occupied 
the  country  watered  by  the  Susquehannalv  were  driven  towards 
Niagara  in  17797  by  an  army  of  4000  men  under  the  command 
of  General  Sullivan,  and  many  of  them  retired  hito  Canada. 
Their  lands  were  afterwards  purchased  by  treaty,  with  the  reser- 
vation of  small  tracts  for  those  who  remained,  and  the  privilege 
of  iishing  and  hunting.  In  1815,  (12th  September,)  the  Seneca 
nation  ceded  to  the  state  of  New  York  the  only  valuable  posses- 
sions which  they  retained,  namely,  all  the  islands  of  Niagara 
river  between  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  1000  dollars  paid  down,  and  a  perpetual  annuity  of  500 
dollars,  with  the  right  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  of  pitching' 
tents  or  Kuts  for  these  purposes.  This  treaty  was  concluded  at 
the  town  of  Buffalo,  in  the  county  of  Niagara,  and  signed  by 
the  chiefs.  Sachems,  and  warriors.  Before  the  late  war  the 
whole  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  six  nations  was  esti* 
mated  at  6330,  but  since  that  period  it  must  have  greatly  di- 
minished. 

The  Penobscot  Indians  reside  on  an  island  in  Penobscot  river, 
in  the  district  of  Maine.  The  remains  of  this  tribe,  consisting 
of  about  1 00- families,  have  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  Sachems,  encouraging  early  marriage,  their  po- 
pulation has  rather  increased  than  diminished. 

Narrogansets* — The  remains  of  this  nation,  about  150  iu 
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number,  reside  at  Charleston,  on  Rhode  Island,  where  they  hnve 
a  school  for  the  education  of  their  children,  the  expence  of  which 
is  defrayed  by  the  Missionary  Society  of  Boston,  which  also  fur- 
nishes them  with  the  common  implements  of  husbandry.  The 
Virginia  Indians,  cncc  so  numerous,  are  reduced  to  thirty  or 
forty  of  the  Notaway  nation,  who  reside  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  and  about  the  same  number  of  the  Pamunkey  tribe, 
who  live  on  that  branch  of  York  rivrt*.  Both  are  of  a  very  dark 
complexion.  It  would  be  alike  tedious  and  unprofitable,  to  men- 
tion all  the  numerous  tribes  into  which  this  race  of  men  are  di- 
vided ;  we  shall  therefore  only  particularly  enumerate  the  more 
considerable  tribes. 

in  August  1814,  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  conductor  of  the  Pottawa- 
tamies,  gave  the  following  statement  of  the  number  of  the  diffe- 
rent tribes  who  had  then  accepted  the  American  tomahawk,  and 
swore  to  fight  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  :  160  Pottawa- 
mies,  750  Shawanese,  100  Delawares,  193  Wyandots,  150  Mi- 
amis,  50  Kickapoos,  30   Weas,  20  Senecas.     On  the  8th  of 
September  1815,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Spring  Wells,  near 
the  city  of  Detroit,  by  which  the  United  States  gave  peace  to 
the  tribes  of  Chippeways,  Ottaways,  and  Pottawatamies ;   and 
certain  bands  of  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Senecas,  Shawanese, 
and  Miamis,  (residing  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
and  territories  of  Indiana  and  Michigan,)  who  had  associated 
with  Great  Britain  during  the  late  war,  manifesting  a  desire  to 
re-establish  friendly  relations,  were  restored  to  all  the  posses- 
sions, rights,  and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  in  1811      In 
consideration  of  the  fidelity  manifested  during  the  late  war  by 
the  Wyandot,  Delaware,  Seneca,  and  Shawanese  tribes,  and  of 
the  repentance  of  the  Miamis,  the  United  States  agreed  to  par- 
don those  warriors  who  remained  hostile  till  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  to  permit  their  chiefs  to  restore  them  to  the  station 
and  property  which  they  held  during  the  war. 

Creeks  or  Muskogees. — This  nation  derived  the  name  of 
Creek  from  the  creeks  or  streams  which  intersect  their  country, 
in  various  directions.  They  are  distinguished  into  Upper  and 
Lower,  or  Seminole  Creeks,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  in- 
habiting the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  Georgia,  and  the  Alabama 
territory.   Their  villages  extend  to  the  Koose  river^  their  hunting 
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grounds  to  the  Tombigbec,  whose  watois  sc])aratc  them  from  the 
Choctaws,  whom  they  consider  as  their  natural  enemy.    Though 
reduced  by  war,  their  number  in  1814 -was  estimated  at  20,000, 
of  whom  about  one- fourth  are  warriors.     Those  who  reside  on 
Flint  river,  a  branch  of  the  Chatahouche,  have  fine  fields,  gar- 
dens, inclosures,  flocks  of  cattle,  and  different  kinds  ot  domestic 
manufactures,  oil,  from  the  fruit  of  certain  forest  trees,  wood,  and 
leather,  earthen  jars  and  vasses,  and  tol)acco  pipe  heads  of  black 
marble.     This  change  of  life  is  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  game, 
the  vicinity  of  whites,  and  the  exertions  rtf  American  agents,  to 
introduce  among  them  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanical arts.     In  1802  they  ceded  to  the  United  Jrtates  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  country  on  the  Apalachc,  Oconee,  and  Ala- 
tamahah  rivers ;  in  exchange  for  which  they  received  a  gratuity 
of  25,000  dollars,  an  annual  gratification  of  1000   during  the 
space  of  ten  years,  and  a  perpetual  annuity  of  3000.  dollars.    By 
the  treaty  of  1805  the  Creeks  also  ceded  to  the  United  States 
another  considerable  tract  of  land,  situated  between  the  rivers 
Oconee  and  Oakmulgee,  beginning  at  the  high  shoals  of  Apala- 
che,  and  ruhning,  in  a  stright  line,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ulcofa- 
hatche,  a  branch  of  the  Oakmulgee,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tract,  five  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth,  on  the  borders 
of  this  last  river ;  of  which,  however,  the  whites  were  to  have 
the  free  navigation  and  fishery,  with  a  horse-path  through  the 
Creek  country,  from  the  Oakmulgee  to  the  Mobile.   By  another 
cession  of  lands  made  in  1814,  their  intercourse  has  been  cut  off 
with  the  Spanish  ports  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida.     Notwithstanding 
all  the  means  employed  by  the  United  States  for  the  civilization 
of  this  tribe,  it  took  up  arms  against  them,  during  the  late  ivai', 
and  committed  acts  of  unparalleled  cruelty.     In  August  1813, 
700  warriors,  furnished  with  arms  and  ammunition  from  Pensa- 
cola,  surprised  Fort  Mims,  situated  in  the  Tensaw  settlement, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Alabama,  nearly  opposite  Fort  Stoddart, 
and  destroyed  more  than  300  persons,  of  whom  one-third  were 
volunteers  of  the  Mississippi  territory,  sent  there  for  its  defence. 
The  women  and  children  were  scalped  and  butchered  by  the  to- 
mahawk, or  consumed  in  the  flames  of  the  wooden  buildings. 
In  the  ensuing  November  they  became  the  victims  of  their  re- 
morseless cruelty.     Their  town  of  Talluhatches  was  attacked  by 
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tlie  Americ-au  gencial  Coffee,  and  200  warriors  in  it  put  to  the 
sword.  When  defeated  in  the  open  field,  they  retired  within 
their  walls,  and  refusing  to  surrender,  fought  with  uncommon 
courage,  as  long  as  strength  remained,  to  raise  the  gun  or  bend 
the  how.  Eighty- four  women  became  prisoners.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  five  men  killed  and  forty- five  wounded.  General 
M^Gillvray,  their  celebrated  chief,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
women  of  tiiis  nation.  He  served  under  the  British,  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  in  conseciuence  of  which  his  property  in 
Georgia  was  confiscated ;  and  he  retired  among  the  Creeks,  who 
vested  him  with  the  powers  of  a  chief  of  the  first  rank.  It  is 
said  that  the  Creeks  have  no  less  than  nine  different  dialects. 

Oioctaws. -^They  inhabit  the  country  situated  between  the 
Yazoo  and  Tombigbee  rivers.  They  reside  principally  on  the 
Chickasaw,  Yazoo,  Pascagoula,  and  Pearl  rivers.  Not  many 
years  since  they  boasted  of  forty-three  towns  and  villages,  con- 
taining nearly  12,123  persons,  including  4041  warriors.  Their 
present  population  is  estimated  at  r)500,  of  whom  2000  are  war- 
riors.: ■  This  diminution  is  partly  owing  to  war,  and  partly  to  the 
emigration  of  2500  to  the  borders  of  tlie  Arkansas  river.  This 
nation  has  entered  into  various  treaties  with  the  United  States, 
at  different  periods,  concerning  a  line  of  boundary.  For  a  ces- 
sion made  in  1805  the  Choctaws  received  from  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  50,500  dollars.  In  1808  they  ceded  another 
large  tract,  lying  on  the  Pearl  and  Tombigbee  rivers  j  and,  in 
1816,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Nashville,  they  relinquished  to  the 
United  States  all  the  land  lying  east  of  the  Tombigbee  river,  for 
the  sum  of  120,000  dollars,  payable  in  twenty  equal  annual  in- 
stalments. The  scarcity  of  game,  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil 
occupied  by  the  Choctaws,  and  the  abundance  of  provisions 
which  they  saw  the  neighbouring  whites  procure  from  agricultu- 
ral industry,  have  induced  them  to  imitate  their  example ;  and 
now  they  have  herds  of  swine  and  horned  cattle.  They  manu- 
facture their  own  clothing,  and  before  the  late  war  were  said  to 
live  in  a  comfortable  manner.  The  language  of  the  Choctaws 
and  Cherokees  is  nearly  the  same. 

Chickasaws. — This  nation  inhabits  a  large  tract  of  country,  si- 
tuated between  the  34th  and  36th  parallels  of  latitude,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi  river^  near  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Tombig-*. 
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>>ce,  Mobile,  and  Yazoo.  Their  num'ocr  is  about  ."'..lOO,  of  wI>oiu 
1(^00  are  warriors,  ineludiiig  the  \  a/oos  and  other  incorporated 
tribes.  They  were  formerly  very  nnnier«)us  ;  and,  delighting  in 
war,  they  extended  their  concjiicsts  from  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  very  borders  of  Mexico  and  New  Spain  ;  and 
from  this  career  of  success,  they  believed  themselves  invincible ; 
but  their  numbers  were  soon  thinned  by  the  sword  and  the 
small-pox.  For  certain  lands  ceded  in  1805  the  United  States 
agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of  20,000  dollars,  and  an  aimuity  of  100 
to  the  king,  as  a  testimony  of  regard  for  his  personal  worth  and 
friendly  disposition.  A  remarkable  circumstance  was,  that  a 
jiart  of  their  lands,  sold  by  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  was  afterwards  restored  to  them  by  an  act  of  congress. 
The  Chickasaws  live  in  comfortable  cabins,  have  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine ;  they  cultivate  corn,  cotton,  potatoes,  and  beet 
root;  and  some  of  the  best  inns  on  the  public  roads  are  owned 
and  kept  by  jjcrsons  of  this  nation.  They  have  established  a 
school  at  their  own  expence ;  and  the  Missionary  Society  of 
New  York,  availing  itself  of  this  disposition,  have  sent  religious 
instructors  among  them,  to  assist  in  reclaiming  them  from  their 
ouvage  habits. 

Ctierokccs. — They  inhabit  tlie  northern  parts  of  Georgia  and 
the  Alabama  territory,  and  the  southern  borders  of  Tennessee. 
Their  number  in  1810,  was  estimated  at  12,400,  of  whom  cOOO 
were  warriors ;  the  females  exceeded  the  males  by  200.  Among 
them  were  341  white  persons,  one  third  of  whom  had  Indian 
wives.  The  number  of  slaves  was  .583.  In  1809  the  number, 
as  ascertained  by  ]Mr.  Meigs,  the  Indian  agent,  was  12,359. 
In  consequence  of  a  treaty,  concluded  'ii  1791,  ceding  some 
lands,  the  Cherokee  nation  were  to  recce  a  thousand  dollars 
annually,  and  to  be  furnished  gratuitously  with  useful  implements 
of  husbandry.  By  another  treaty  in  1/94,  made  in  confirma- 
tion of  former  treaties,  it  was  stipulated  that,  in  lieu  of  all  for- 
mer pecuniary  payments,  goods  suitable  to  their  wants  should  be 
furnished  to  them,  to  the  annual  amount  of  5000  dollars.  By 
a  fourth  treaty,  in  1798,  they  ceded  another  portion  of  their 
territory,  for  which  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  were  to  be 
delivered,  to  the  amount  of  5000  dollars,  and  an  annuity  of 
1000  paid,  during  their  peaceable  and  friendly  conduct.     Ano- 
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ther  cession  was  made  at  Tcllico,  in  1S0,'»,  for  which  the  Unitotf 
States  aft leed  to  pay  .'JOOO  dollars  in  merchandise,  11,000  in 
specie,  and  un  annuity  of  .'JOOO.  In  1H07  another  cession  was 
made  of  a  tract  situated  between  the  Tennessee  ridye  of 
mountains  and  the  river  of  the  same  name;  for  which  10,000 
dollars  were  paid  by  the  agent  of  the  American  government, 
with  an  annuity  of  100  dollars  to  Black  Fox,  the  old  CheroKce 
chief.  A  grist  mill  and  a  n>achine  for  cleaning  cotton  were 
also  furnished  for  their  use.  In  July  1817  a  treaty  was  signed 
between  the  agents  of  the  United  States  and  the  chiefs  of  tlip 
Cherokee  nation,  hy  which  the  latter  agreed  to  furnish  a  state- 
ment of  their  numbers,  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
month  of  .Tune  18 IS,  and  to  cede  to  the  United  States  so  mucli 
land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were  to  receive 
their  annuity,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  and  the  United 
States,  engaging  to  cede  in  exchange  to  the  Cherokees,  west  oi' 
the  Mississippi,  as  nmch  surf;ue  of  country  on  the  Arkansas  and 
White  rivers  as  they  receive  cast  of  the  Mississippi,  The  Che- 
rokees have  made  considerable  progress  in  husbandry  and  do- 
mestic manufactures.  They  raise  cattle  for  market,  which  mul- 
tiply prodigiously  in  their  fruitful  country.  In  IS  10  the  number 
of  their  cattle  was  lOjoOO;  of  horses,  (ilOO;  of  hogs,  19,(100; 
of  sheep,  1037.  The  number  of  ploughs  was  about  500;  «)f 
waggons,  uO;  spimiing  wlcoh,  IGOO;  looms,  467;  gristmills, 
13  ;  saw  mills,  3;  saltpetre  v.oiks,  ',]  ;  powder  mill,  1 ;  silver- 
smiths, 49.  As  among  the  iit'ighl)ouring  whiles,  the  coarse  la- 
bors of  agriculture  are  committed  to  their  slaves.  In  1804  a 
school  was  esta))lislicd,  by  tiie  exertions  of  a  zealous  and  distin- 
guished missionary,  the  Hcv.  Gideon  Btackburn,  in  which  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  young  Cherokees  receive  the  rudi- 
ments of  conmion  education,  for  which  their  capacity  does  not 
seem  inferior  to  that  of  the  whites.  They  are  remarkably  clean 
and  neat  in  their  persons.  This  n)ay  be  accounted  for,  by  tl.eir 
universal  practice  of  bathing  in  their  numerous  streams.  Men, 
women,  and  children  practise  bathing;  all  can  swim.  When  the 
females  bathe,  they  are  never  exposed ;  any  ihiproper  conduct 
towards  them  would  be  held  in  detestation  by  all.  A  young 
white  man  solicited  the  hand  of  a  young  Cherokee  woman ;  she 
refused  his  offer,  and  gcive  as  a  principal  reason,  that  he  was  not 
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clean  ill  hia  appearance ;  that  he  did  not,  as  the  Cherokrcs  do, 
battle  himself  in  the  river.  Ablution  with  this  people  was  for- 
merly n  religious  rite.  It  is  not  now  viewed  by  thcni  in  this 
light,  but,  &H  nearly  allied  to  a  moral  virtue. 

SiouXf  or  Sues..— This  yet  powerful  body  of  Indians,  arcordinp^ 
to  Lewis  and  Clarke  are  divided  into  ten  bands  :  Major  Pike  has 
estimated  the  probable  number  of  the  whole  at  21,675  ;  of  war- 
riors, at  3845  ;  women,  7030;  children,  10,8(K) :  he  eimmerates 
fjevcn  bands. 

After  the  close  of  the  late  war,  in  July  1815,  the  Tetons, 
Sioux  tribes  of  the  Lakes,  and  the  Yanktons,  agreed,  by  a  treaty 
concluded  at  Portage  des  Sioux,  to  renew  the  friendly  relation 
that  existed  before  the  war,  and  to  place  themselves  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  United  States.  In  the  month  of  De- 
cember in  the  same  year,  the  Sioux  tribe  of  the  lake  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's also  agreed  to  accept  no  other  protection  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  29th  April  1310,  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  enacted,  that  none  but  citizens  of  the  United 
States  can  carry  on  a  trade  uith  the  Indians  residing  within  the 
territorial  limits,  without  the  express  direction  of  the  president. 
All  goods  and  merchandise  carried  in  opposition  to  this  regula- 
tion are  subject  to  forfeiture,  one  half  to  go  to  the  informer,  the 
other  half  to  the  United  States.  A  foreigner  who  proposes  to 
visit  the  Indians  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States, 
must  be  furnished  with  a  passport  from  the  governor  of  one  of 
t!ie  adjoining  states  or  territories,  or  the  connnanding  officer  at 
the  nearest  post,  otherwise  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
50  nor  more  than  1000  dollars  ;  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  one  month  nor  more  than  twelve,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  In  the  seizure  of  goods,  or  the  arn'St  of  persons  viola- 
ting the  provisions  of  this  act,  military  force  ii'.ay  be  employed. 
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Ind'iOis  residing  icitliin  the  Brithih  American  Domiiiions, 


The  following  estimate   is  from   the   report  of  Mr.  John  F. 
Schermerhorn,  who  supposes  the  line  of  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  provinces  to  run  along  the  ridgo 
SS. — VOL.  II.  2  o 
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wliicli  sepaialcf'  the  watrrs  of  tlie  Mi^!«issif)|)i  and  Mi«)s(niri,  from 
tliose  timt  lun  into  Lake  Wiiu-jjcc  unci  the  Saikatpawau  river. 


('lii|i|K'\vas,  and  tvilics  wlio  '«j'i'  ik 

llii  ir  liiii!(iiii;:r, 
lr(i(|i'.(>is  L'lt:)»pfNVii8,    '        , 
LeMi'li  Luke  Lhippcwiir, 
IJIiirklet'l, 

Krittt  iit'aiix,  •  , 

/kssinihaiis, 
iv^fiuim.uiv, 
lltirniis,  •  ' 

Alg«)ni|ums  of  IJiii'i^  Luke, 
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Di'ScrqUiou  of  the  ImUaiiti  of  Copper  Loniaianu. 

Pliyskal  /tppearcmve. — The  complexion  of  all  these  scvera? 
nations  is  of  a  copper  color,  less  dark  in  the  Ricaraa,  who  ar< 
also  <lislinguishc(l  by  their  superior  stature.  In  general  thcii 
hair  and  eyes  arc  black.  The  warriors  are  well  proportioned, 
strong,  and  active,  and  have  an  air  of  dignity  in  theit  looks  and 
gestures.  Many  ot  their  young  females  have  fine  eyes,  teeth,  and 
hair,  with  regular  features,  and  agreeable  expression;  but,  ow- 
ing to  their  wandering  and  laborious  life,  the  growth  of  the  bodv 
is  checked  before  the  time  of  maturity.  Their  women,  therefore, 
are  generally  of  low  stature,  and  ungraceful  in  form.  The  greater 
part  of  them  have  high  cheek-bones,  projecting  eyes,  and  fiat 
bosoms;  particularly  in  the  low  countries,  where  owing  to  the 
influence  of  climate,  or  of  occupation,  this  sex,  even  in  youth, 
is  far  less  beautiful  and  interesting  than  towards  the  mountains, 
where  they  arc  also  fatter,  and  of  a  lighter  complexion. 

Habitations. — The  cabins,  or  lodges,  though  generally  of  a 
rude  construction,  are  warm  and  comfortable.  Those  of  the 
Sioux,  of  a  circular  form,  and  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  diameter, 
are  constructed  of  forked  pieces  of  timber,  six  iect  in  length, 
placed  in  the  ground,   at  small  distances  from  each  other,  in  u 
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vctticul  position,  supiiortcU  hy  others  in  u  stantiiii^  direction. 
I'our  taller  beams,  pliiceit  in  tfie  centre,  serve  ns  a  support  to 
tlie  poles  or  ralters,  whieli  are  covered  with  willow  braiiclu's,  in- 
twwoven  witfi  i^rais,  utul  overlaid  with  nnul  or  <lay.  1  lie  «lt)or 
or  entrance  is  Ibiir  feet  wide,  before  which  there  is  a  sort  of 
portico.  A  h.ole  in  the  middle  ot  the  roof  serves  for  the  ea- 
oapc  of  smoke,  and  the  admission  of  light.  The  beds  and  seats 
are  formed  of  the  skins  of  different  aniniuls.  A  plutl'orm,  raised 
ihree  feet  from  the  floor,  and  covered  with  the  hairy  skin  of  a 
l)ear,  is  reserved  for  the  reception  of  guests,  VVhcji  absent  froili 
tlieir  villages,  the  isacs,  Foxes,  and  other  tribes,  make  use  of 
tents,  of  an  eili|>tical  form,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  lenf;tii, 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  breadth,  constructed  of  eight  poles,  cov- 
ered with  rush  mats,  and  lar^e  enough  for  twenty  peisons. 

Character. — The  two  great  occupations  are  hiintitii;  and  war, 
in  which  all  these  tribes  delight.  Some  cultivate  nnn/e  and  escu- 
le4)t  plants  in  small  spots  around  the  village;  but  thi^  is  a  matter 
of  necessity,  not  of  choice,  these  productioni  being  rais^cd  as  a 
resource  in  time  of  need,  and  also  as  a  corrective  in  certain  ma- 
ladies against  the  too  great  use  of  animal  food.  So  great  is  their 
aversion  to  regular  exertion,  that  they  prefer  the  chase,  liovvever 
])ainful,  and  the  precarious  chance  of  plunder,  to  any  thing  like 
ci  regular  supply  from  industry.  IJeing  always  armed  and  prepa- 
red for  fighting,  wars  break  out  from  the  slightest  circumstance. 
.  Miiilarij  Insiitulmi. — A  singular  military  institution  exists 
iunong  the  nations  of  Kites  and  Yanktons,  'I'lie  bravest  and,' 
raost  active  of  their  warriors,  from  i30  to  li~)  years  of  age,  form 
an  association  into  which  no  one  is  admitted  without  having  en- 
gaged, by  the  most  sacred  oath,  never  to  retreat  from  danger, 
nor  give  way  to  the  enemy.  Stimulated  by  this  wild  courage,  a 
band  of  the  Kite  nation,  in  crossing  the  Missouri  on  the  ice,  dis- 
dained to  avoid  an  opening  in  tlieir  passage,  into  which  several 
rushed  without  hope  of  escape.  This  tribe,  by  far  the  most  war- 
like of  all  the  western  Indians,  fight  on  horseback,  and  never 
give  nor  accept  quarter.  In  a  combat  with  the  Yanktpns,  their 
rivals  in  courage,  the  latter  were  twenty-two  in  number,  and 
four  only  survived,  who  also  would  have  shared  the  same  fate  if 
tJjey  had  not  been  dragged  from  the  scene  of  combat  by  some  of 
their  own  tribe.     The  youth  are  inspired  with  martial  ardor  by 
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the  sotjgs  and  exploits  of  the  old  warriors,  and  pictures  of  bjrt- 
tles  rudely  delineated  on  the  dressed  skin  of  the  buffalo.     The 
feelings  of  the  child  are  never  wounded  by  corporal  chastisement. 
A  Kicura  chief  showed  great  indignation  on  seeing  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  flogged.     All  their  vengeful  and  ferociouspas  sions 
are  reserved  for  the  enemy,  against  whom  every  mode  of  warfare 
is  considered  honorable  and  just.     The  American  party  met  fiftv 
women  and  children  of  the   Mahas,  made  captive  in  a  single 
battle  with  the  Sioux,  after  having  witnessed  the  destruction 
of  forty  of  their  lodges,  and  the  death  of  seventy-five  of  their 
wariiorsj  whose  recking  scalps  were  carried  before  them  in  the 
triumphal  march.    In  1811,  several  warriors  and  children  of  the 
Ayawas  nation  were  scalped  by  a  war  party  of  Osages,  200  in 
number.    Elated  with  this  horrible  success,  in  returning  to  thw*ir 
camp  near  Fort  Osage,  one  of  them  insulted  the  centinel,  by 
whom  he  wa»  arrested  and  punished  with  stripes.     The  warriors 
rushed  forward  as  if  to  attack  the  place,  but  retreated  at  the 
sight  of  the  cannon.   Furious  with  rage,  they  avenged  themselves 
by  destroying  a  couple  of  oxen,  in  consequence  of  which  their 
village  was  threatened  with  conflagration  by  the  American  com- 
mander, who  afterwards  accepted  the  pipe  of  peace,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  delivering  to  the  proprietor  of  the  oxen  two  others 
of  e(|ual   value.      Notwithstanding  this  violence  of  character, 
they  seldom  attack  white  men,  even  in  places  where  they  might 
be  killed  with  impunity.    Those  who  venture  to  hunt  upop  their 
lands  are  deprived  of  their  arms  and  furs,  and  then  invited  to 
retire.     It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Indians,  to  the  eastward 
of  the   Mississippi,  seldom   make  use  of  horses  in  travelling, 
hunting,  or  in  war,  while  those,  to  the  west  of  this  river,  em- 
ploy them  on  all  those  occasions.     This  difference  of  custom  is 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  different  situation  of  the  country,  which, 
ill  the  interior  of  Louisiana,  consists  of  extensive   meadows, 
while  that  towards  the  eastern  borders  is  broken,  hilly,  and  co- 
vered with  forests. 

Political  Regtilations.— AW  the  different  nations  are  under  the 
government  of  a  chief  and  council,  who  are  generally  elected  to 
office  on  account  of  their  military  talents,  wisdom,  and  experi- 
ence, though  much  art  and  dissimulations  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  gain  suffrages.     The  peace  of  the  village  is  genera'lv 
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entrusted  to  municipal  officers,  two  or  tluee  in  number,  appoint- 
ed by  the  chief  and  council,  and  invested  wilh  full  authority  for 
the  execution  of  theii  duties,  in  the  discharge  of  which  their 
persons  are  sacred  ;  they  may  even,  if  thought  necessary,  strike 
a  chief  of  tiie  second  rank  within  the  village,  but,  without  it, 
they  owe  and  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  thief  whom  they  ac- 
company. One  of  these  magistrates,  who  was  ordered  to  stop 
the  boats  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  clasped  the  mast  with  his  arms, 
and  refused  to  quit  his  hold,  until  he  received  counter  orders 
to  this  effect.  The  late  chief  of  the  Mahas,  CHsean  Noir,  or 
Black  Bird,  is  said  to  have  exercised  uncommon  authority  over 
them  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  he  prophesied  the  death  of  all  those 
who  opposed  him,  taking  care  to  have  his  predictions  verified  by 
means  of  poison.  In  this  way  he  inspired  a  belief  in  his  super- 
natural powers. 

Women. — The  women  are  condemned  to  all  the  drudgery  of 
domestic  life,  and  the  labor  of  cultivating  maize  and  esculent 
roots  devolves  upon  them.  They  prepare  and  tan  the  skins  of 
animals  for  clothing ;  join  in  the  chase,  and  on  their  shoulders 
carry  their  children  with  large  pieces  of  the  flesh  of  the  buffalo. 
The  wife  of  the  chief  Little  Raven,  brought  at  once  sixty  pounds 
weight  of  dried  meat,  a  pot  of  meal,  and  a  robe,  as  a  present 
to  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke.  In  latitude  45"  39',  these 
squaws  rowed  to  the  boat  in  little  canoes  made  of  a  single  buf- 
falo's skin,  interwoven  like  a  basket.  Though  marriage  be 
founded  on  mutual  affection,  and  is  made  with  the  consent  of 
the  father  of  the  girl,  the  moment  she  becomes  a  wife,  her  sla- 
vish obedience  commences.  She  is  considered  as  the  property 
of  her  husband,  who,  for  different  offences,  especially  in  case  of 
elopement,  may  put  her  to  death  with  impunity.  One  of  the 
wives  of  a  Minitaree  chief  eloped  with  her  lover,  by  whom  she 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  afterwards  obliged  to  seek  protection 
in  her  father's  house,  where  the  chief  repair  sd  with  a  mind  bent 
on  deep  revenge.  The  old  men  were  smoking  round  the  fire,  in 
which  he  joined  without  seeming  to  recognise  the  unfortunate 
woman,  till,  at  the  moment  of  departure,  he  seized  her  by  the 
hair,  and  dragging  her  near  the  door  of  the  lodge,  with  one 
6troke  of  the  tomahawk  took  away  her  life.  He  then  suddenly 
departed,  crying  out,  that,  if  revenge  were  sought,  he  was  al- 
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ways  to  be  found  at  his  lodge.  Yet  this  same  chief  is  re|)rt'scnto(l 
to  have  oflfcred  his  wife  or  daughrcr  to  the  embraces  of  a  stran- 
ger. For  an  old  tabacco-box,  the  first  chief  of  the  Maudan 
tribe  lent  his  danghter  to  one  of  the  exploring  party.  The  Sioux 
hnsijands  have  been  known  to  offer  both  their  wives  and  daucli- 
ter8. 

Superstitions. — All  the  Missouri  Indians  believe  in  the  exis- 
tence of  good  and  evil  spirits,  in  sorceries,  dreams,  charms,  and 
prognostications.  Ever)  extraordinary  occurrence  of  life  is  ascri- 
bed to  a  supernatural  cause.  The  residence  of  the  agents  of  the 
good  spirit  is  in  the  air ;  those  of  the  evil  genius  reside  on  the 
earth.  A  chief  of  the  Toways,  who  accompanied  Major  Stod- 
dard to  the  seat  of  the  American  government,  in  1805,  had  a 
curious  shell  in  which  he  carried  his  tobacco.  In  passing 
through  Kentucky,  a  citizen  expressed  a  desire  for  this  article-. 
The  chief  presented  it  to  him,  turned  round,  and  observed  to 
his  companions,  that  the  circumstance  of  his  having  parted  with 
his  tobacco  shell,  reminded  him  tliat  he  must  shortly  die;  and 
svich  was  the  power  of  his  imagination,  that  in  the  ct>urse  of  a 
few  days  he  expired. 

Traditions,  Customs. — The  doctor,  among  the  Osages,  is  also  a 
priest,  or  magician,  and,  to  keep  up  the  delusion,  performs  many 
tricks  well  known  in  Europe,  such  as  thrusting  a  butcher's  knife 
down  the  throat — a  stick  through  the  nose  or  tongue — swallowing 
bones.  Sic.  According  to  the  Osage  tradition,  the  fom.der  of 
their  nation  was  a  snail,  which  was  carried,  by  an  extraordinary 
flood,  from  his  quiet  habitation,,  on  the  borders  of  the  Osage 
river,  to  those  of  the  Missouri,  where,  by  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  beams,  he  ripened  into  a  man ;  and  feeling  an  irresistible 
attachment  to  his  native  spot,  he  resolved  to  repair  thither ;  and 
was  struggling  on  his  journey,  almost -exhausted  with  hunger  and 
fatigue,  when  the  great  spirit  appeared,  furnished  him  with  bow 
and  arrows,  taught  him  to  kill  and  cook  the  deer,  and  to  clothe 
lumself  with  the  skin.  With  renewed  strength  and  vigor  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey  to  his  former  residence,  near  which  he 
was  met  by  a  Beaver,  who,  with  an  air  of  a\  hority,  inquired 
why  he  came  to  disturb  his  abode.  The  Osage  eplied,  that  he 
had  a  just  claim  to  the  place  of  his  former  residence ;  a  violent 
dispute  ensued,  in  presence  of  the  daughter  of  the  Beaver,  who, 
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struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  Younf»  stranger,  iuterfcret?,  and 
brou3;ht  about  a  recoutiliaiioii,  which  tciminated  in  marriage, 
and  from  this  hap|)y  alhaiuo  sprung  the  Wabasha  or  Osagcs, 
who,  from  respect  for  their  ancestors,  have  ceased  to  pursue  and 
ivill  the  animal  from  which  they  sprung.  The  origin  of  the  Mi- 
iiitarees  is  thus  described  :  This  nation  lived  on  the  borders  of  a 
subterraneous  lake,  to  \>hich,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  grape 
vine  penetrated,  and  some  one  of  the  family,  curious  to  see  what 
was  above,  clambered  up  the  stalk,  and  arrived  at  the  surface, 
where  he  saw  flocks  of  buffaloes,  and  fruit  of  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance, of  which  he  had  no  sooner  given  an  idea,  than  all  desired 
to  ascend.  Several  had  gained  the  summit,  when  the  weight  of 
a  very  fat  woman  broke  the  vine,  and  the  earth  closed  upon  the 
rest.  It  is  a  general  belief  that  all  will  return  by  this  lake  to  the 
1  uid  of  their  ibrefathers,  except  the  wicked,  who,  loaded  with 
the  vM'ight  of  fheir  sins,  will  not  have  power  to  cross  the  water. 

All  the  Indians  of  this  country  are  strongly  attached  to  tlie 
religion  of  their  fathers.  In  the  year  1804,  a  pious  person  of 
Phii-idelphia  presented  a  folio  Bible  to  a  distinguished  chief,  ol)- 
f<erving,  that  it  contained  the  only  true  religion,  'i'o  which  the 
chief  replied,  "  Brother,  1  accept  your  book  because  you  offer 
it;  the  pictures  it  contains  will  please  my  clnldren  and  friends, 
but  I  will  not  promise  to  explain  its  doctrines.  Our  religion  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  our  fathers ;  we  all  believe  in  it. 
and  we  are  happy  and  united.  If  I  described  yours,  some  of 
our  people  from  novelty,  might  be  tempted  to  embrace  it.  This 
would  engender  disputes  and  ([uarrels. 

Puhlic  Ceremonies. — The  fete  given  by  the  Tetons,  as  a  mark 
of  respect,  to  the  American  travellers,  is  thus  described  :  As 
<  hiefs  of  their  nation,  these  travellers  were  carried  to  the  great 
council-room,  on  a  robe  of  dressed  buffalo  skin,  and  seated 
thereon  by  the  side  of  the  Indian  chief,  surrounded  by  seventy 
men.  Before  the  seat  were  planted  the  American  and  Spanisli 
flags.  The  pipe  of  peace  was  raised  on  small  forked  sticks,  six 
or  seven  inches  in  length,  under  which  was  scattered  the  down 
of  the  swan.  At  a  small  distance  400  pounds  of  buffalo  meat, 
and  some  dogs,  were  cooked.  An  old  man  selected  the  most 
delicate  paits  of  the  latter,  which  he  presented  o  the  flags  as  a 
sacrifice;   after  which   he  took  tl'.e  pipe  of  peace,   which   he 
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pointed  to  each  of  the  cardinal  points,  then  to  the  ^artli,  and 
making  a  short  speech,  lighted  it,  and  presented  it  to  the  white', 
guests,  who  smoked,  and  replied  to  his  address.  The  repa«t 
consisted  of  the  dog's  flesh  used  on  festivals,  and  buffalo  meat, 
pounded  and  mixed  with  the  fat  of  this  animal,  with  a  portion  of 
the  root  resembling  potatoe,  and  known  by  the  Indian  name  of 
Pomitigon.  The  whole  was  served  on  wooden  platters,  and 
«aten  with  spoons  of  horn.  I'he  musical  instruments,  if  such 
they  may  be  called,  were  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  a  buffalo  skin, 
stretched  lightly  on  a  hoop,  and  struck  like  a  drum  with  a  stick, 
to  the  end  of  which  were  fastened  the  hoofs  of  deer  and  goats, 
which  made  a  jinglin?^  noise.  The  other  was  a  small  bag,  or 
bladder  of  skin,  containing  pebbles,  which  made  a  rattling 
sound.  The  vocal  music  was  performed  by  five  or  six  young 
men.  The  dance  was  opened  by  the  women,  who  were  highly 
decorated,  some  carrying  poles,  on  which  hung  scalps  of  the 
eneujy,  others  with  guns,  spears,  and  trophies,  taken  in  war  by 
husbands,  brothers,  or  relatives.  Forming  two  rows  on  each 
side  of  the  lire,  they  danced  to  the  centre,  where,  shaking 
their  rattles,  they  returned  to  their  first  position.  Between  the 
intervals  of  the  dance  the  young  men  came  forward,  and  recited, 
in  a  low  soft  pastoral  cadence,  some  story  of  love  or  war,  which 
was  first  played  to  by  the  musicians,  and  then  sung  by  the  dan- 
cers, in  full  chorus.  The  nieu  and  women  dance  separately; 
and  both  have  a  shufihng  step,  except  in  the  war  dance,  when 
tiiey  leap  and  whirl  in  the  most  extravagant  manner.  Qn  this 
occasion  the  American  chiefs  presented  flag-s,  hats,  feathers,  to- 
bacco, and  medals.  The  last  are  the  mark  of  consideration 
abroad.  The  Tetons  were  highly  pleased  v/iih  the  present  of  an 
iron  hand-mill,  for  grinding  corn. 

Games. —  Both  sexes  are  fond  of  different  games,  in  which 
considerable  skill  and  great  activity  are  displayed.  There  is  one 
which  resembles  billiards.  Another  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner:  A  hoop  is  rolled  on  the  level  ground,  which,  when  it 
has  reached  two- thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  mark,  is  pursued 
by  two  persons,  who,  by  means  of  a  rod,  endeavour  to  catch  it 
before  it  falls.  A  game  of  a  more  difficult  nature  consists  in 
shooting  barbed  pieces  of  wood  through  a  ring  thrown  up  in  the 
air  to  a  considerable  height.     After  the  performance  of  their 
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dally  taak,  the  women  throw  up  pebbles  in  a  small  basket,  wliich 
they  endeavour  to  catch  as  they  fall. 

Moiuiers.'-^The  Missouri  Indians^  like  all  uocivitized  nations, 
are  cruel  and  feroi'ious  towards  their  enemies,  but  they  arc,  to 
their  friends,  kind  and  hospitable.  The  guf  st  is  always  served 
fiist,  and  receives  particular  attention  from  the  chiefs.  So  un< 
bounded  is  the  hospitality  of  the  Osagcs,  that  cooks  are  sent 
about  to  cry,  as  in  some  parts  of  Irelaud,  Come,  come,  and 
partake  of  the  feast  of  the  chief  man  of  the  village ;  and  to  re- 
fuse this  invitation  is  a  j/roof  of  bad  nianners.  Major  Pike,  jiot 
to  give  offence,  was  obliged  to  take  a  share  of  6ftecu  several  en- 
tertainments, in  the  same  afternoon.  When  a  hunter  returns 
with  more  game  tl\an  is  necessary  for  his  own  v:se,  his  neigh- 
bours consider  themsdves  entitled  to  a  share,  which  they  never 
ask ;  but  a  female  is  sent  to  the  door,  wliece  she  silently  rcvnuins, 
until  the  portion  is  delivered.  I'he  wani  of  this  attention  to 
strangers  is  a  mark  of  hostility. 

The  only  nation  of  the  Missouri  country  who  make  use  of  fer« 
tnented  liquors  is  the  Assiniboins,  who  receive  it  from  the  ISri- 
tish  factory  that  bears  their  name.  The  Kicaras  refused,  with 
some  degree  of  indignation,  the  offer  of  whisky  from  the  American 
party,  expressing  great  surprise,  that  their  great  father,  the  pre- 
«ident  of  the  United  Statea,  should  send  them  a  liquor  which 
possessed  the  quality  of  making  them  tools. 

The  Indians  were  everywhere  found  to  be  great  eaicrs.  fn 
the  year  1S05  thirty  of  the  Missouri  chiefs  were  conducted  to 
the  «eat  of  the  American  government,  by  Major  tSto<ldai:t,  who 
relates,  that,  during  the  first  30()  miles,  regular  aieals  could  not 
be  procured,  en  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  population,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  purdiase  fresh  beef,  of  which  they  de- 
voured, at  ail  average,  twelve  pounds  a-ltead. 

Diseases. — One  of  the  most  common  diseases  is  the  ophihat- 
mia,  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  is  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the  ice  and  smow,  and 
exposure  to  the  night  air,  when  engaged  in  war.  The  universal 
remedy  for  this  malady  is  the  application  of  vapor  to  the  part 
affected,  which  is  created  by  throwing  snow  on  a  hot  stone. 
Some  cases  of  goitre,  or  swelled  necks,  were  seen  among  the 
jfiiqaras.  The  leaves  and  roots  of  different  plants  aie  emplovecl 
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for  the  cure  of  different  disease^),  and  are  found  to  have  wonder- 
ful effects  in  wounds  and  bruises.  When  the  disease  becomes 
violent,  they  have  recourse  to  charms  and  incantations,  and 
when  these  are  found  to  be  of  no  avail,  they  abandon  themselves 
to  despair.  The  Mahas  of  the  Little  Sioux  river,  near  the  4 2d 
parallel  of  latitude,  having  lost  400  of  their  nation  by  the  small- 
pox, in  a  fit  of  superstitions  frenzy,  set  fire  to  their  cabins,  300 
in  number,  and  involved  themselves,  their  wives,  and  children, 
in  one  common  death,  in  hopes  of  going  to  some  better  country. 
It  is  their  custom  to  weep  for  the  slain  in  battle.  The  relations 
of  the  deceased  shave  the  head,  as  a  token  of  mourning ;  and 
when  the  grief  is  extreme,  they  run  arrows  through  the  flesh, 
above  and  below  the  elbow.  Some  of  the  wandering  tribes 
abandon  the  old  men,  who  are  unable  to  accompany  them  in 
their  excursions ;  which  is  done  by  placing  before  them  a  piece 
of  meat  and  a  pitcher  of  water,  at  the  same  time,  reminding  them 
that  life  is  no  longer  desirable ;  that  their  relations  in  the  other 
world  are  better  able  to  take  care  of  them  than  those  of  the 
present.  Those  whom  the  physician  pronounces  incurable  are  also 
doomed  to  sudden  death,  and  strangled  by  some  friend  or  rela- 
tion. This  tragic  scene  is  preceded  by  a  feast,  where  several 
dogs  arc  killed,  to  announce  to  the  spirits  of  the  other  world, 
that  their  number  is  about  to  be  increased;  after  which  the  flesh 
of  these  animals  is  devoured,  and  the  victim  yields  to  his  fate. 
We  have  no  positive  information  concerning  the  period  of  life 
among  these  people.  An  old  man  of  the  Mandon  country  had 
seen  120  winters.  When  he  saw  his  end  approaching,  he  re- 
quested his  grandchildren  to  dress  him  in  his  best  robes,  and 
carry  him  to  a  high  eminence ;  where,  seated  on  a  stone,  with 
his  face  to  the  old  villages  of  his  nation,  he  would  joiq  his  bro- 
ther, who  had  gone  before  him. 
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SECTION  VI. 


Canada,  as  forming  part  of  the  possessions  of  our  native 
country,  will  be  the  first  object  of  our  attention  in  this  depart- 
ment of  our  work.  The  face  of  Lower  Canada  is  remarkably 
bold  and  striking.  The  noble  river  St.  Lawrence  flows  more 
than  400  miles,  between  high  lands  and  lofty  mountains,  some- 
times divided  into  channels  by  large  islands,  and  at  other  times 
intersected  by  clusters  of  small  ones :  numerous  rapid  streams 
rolling  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  breaking  over  steep 
precipices,  and  mingling  their  waters  with  the  grand  river ;  its 
bold  and  rugged  shores,  lofty  eminences,  and  sloping  valleys, 
covered  with  the  umbrageous  foliage  of  immense  forests,  or  in- 
terspersed with  the  cultivated  settlements  of  the  inhabitants, 
present  altogether  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  a  succession  of  the 
n^ost  sublime  and  picturesque  objects  that  imagination  can  con- 


ceive. 


The  soil  of  Lower  Canada  is  very  various,  and  is  more  or  less 
fertile  as  it  approaches  to  the  North  or  South,  from  Farther 
Point  (the  lowest  settlement  on  the  south  shore)  to  Kamouraska. 
Very  little  land  is  cultivated  ;  and  that  little  yields  a  crop  only 
with  considerable  labor,  but  without  manure.  An  intelligent 
native  of  Plymouth-Dock,  who  has  lived  ten  years  in  Canada, 
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observes  in  oi>e  of  his  letters,  "  I  have  often  requested  the  Ca- 
nadians to  throw  compost  on  their  lands,  as  I  do ;  to  which  tht 
uniform  answer  is,  *  There  is  no  necessity  for  it  j  our  forefathers 
never  did  it,  why  should  we  ?" 

From  Kamouraska  to  the  Island  of  Orleans,  both  on  the  north 
and  south  shores,  the  soil  gradually  improves,  and  great  quanti- 
ties of  grain  are  produced.  The  average  crop  is  about  twelve 
bushels  an  acre.  Emigrants  from  Europe  greatly  excel  the  na- 
tives in  all  agricultural  operations :  the  prejudices  of  the  Cana- 
dians in  favor  of  old  systems  will  not,  however,  permit  them  to 
adopt  the  European  methods.  Of  th«  soil  in  the  vicinity  of 
Quebec,  that  of  the  Island  of  Otleans  is  reckoned  the  best. 
This  island  is  diversified  with  high  and  low  lands,  covered  with 
woods,  or  converted  into  meadows  and  corn  fields :  the  soil  is 
sufficiently  fertile  to  afford  the  inhabitants  a  large  surplus  of  pro- 
ductions beyond  their  own  consumption,  which  they  dispose  of 
at  Quebec. 

The  meadows  of  Canada,  which  have  most  commonly  been 
corn  fields,  are  reckoned  superior  to  those  in  the  more  .louthern 
parts  of  i\m6rica.  They  possess  a  fitie  close  turf,  well  covered 
at  the  roots  with  clover.  They  cannot  be  mown  more  than  or>cc 
a-year,  in  consequence  of  the  spring  commending  so  late.  In 
autumn  they  exchange  their  beautiful  green  for  a  light  brown 
hue,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  scorched  by  the 
sun«  It  is  two  or  three  weeks  dfter  the'  snow  is  gone,  before 
they  recover  their  natural  color.  This  is  the  case  all  over  Ame- 
rica ;  whose  pastures,  during  the  autumnal  and  winter  months, 
never  possess  that  rich  and  lovely  verdure,  which  they  do  in 
England. 

The  high  lands,  with  good  rtianagement,  yield  tolerable  crops ; 
but  the  Canadians  are  miserable  farmers.  They  seldom  or  never 
manure  their  land,  and  plough  so  very  slight  and  careless,  that 
they  continue  year  after  year  to  turn  over  the  clods  which  lie  at 
thre  surface,  without  penetrating  an  inch  deeper  into  the  soil. 
Hfence  their  grounds  become  exhausted,  overrun  with  weeds, 
and  yield  but  scanty  crops.  The  fields  of  wheat  which  I  have 
se6n  in  different  parts  of  the  country  appeared  much  stinted  in 
their  growth,  and  were  often  much  choaked  with  weeds.  When 
cut  down,  the  straw  is  seldom  more  than  1 8  or  20  inches  long. 
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the  ears  small,  and  the  whcaf  itself  tliscoloroJ,  and  little  more 
than  two  thirds  the  size  of  our  English  wheat.  The  wheat 
about  Montreal  appeared  to  be  the  best  that  came  under  my  ob- 
tervation.  I'herc  is,  however,  a  month  ditfrrence  in  the  climate 
between  Montreal  and  Quebec :  the  former  is  situated  in  lat. 
4.1"  36',  Three  Rivers  in  46«  25,  and  Quebec  in  4«^  ^5'.  The 
French  Canadians  sow  only  summer  wheat,  though  I  should  think 
that  winter  wheat  might  be  sown  in  winter  mith  success.  Peas, 
oats,  rye,  and  barley,  are  sown  more  or  less  l)y  every  farmer  j 
though  the  largest  crops  of  these  are  tn  the  vicinity  of  Montreal. 

The  towns  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  including  their  suburbs^ 
are  said  to  contain  14,000  inhabitants  each,  nearly  three* fourths 
of  whom  are  French, 

The  British  ifiliahitalits  of  Quebec  consist  of  the  government 
people,  the  military,  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers,  and  a  few 
persons  beltnig  to  the  church,  the  law,  and  medicine.  Medical 
practitioners  of  character  and  skill  are  much  wanted,  both  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  The  Canadians  would  do  well  to 
encourage  professional  gentlemen  by  liberality  to  settle  among 
them. 

The  French  comprise  the  old  noblesse,  and  seigniors,  most  of 
whom  are  members  of  the  government ;  the  clergy ;  the  advo- 
cates and  notaries ;  the  storekeepers. 

The  houses  at  Quebec  are,  with  few  exceptions,  built  of 
stone  J  the  roofs  trf  the  better  part  are  generally  covered  with 
sheets  of  iron  or  tin.  The  streets  of  the  Lower  Town  are 
scarcely  deserving  of  that  appellation ;  they  are  rugged,  narrow, 
and  irregular.  A  heavy  sameness  pervades  all  the  houses  in 
Quebec,  which  is  seldom  relieved  by  any  elejyance  or  beauty  in 
the  public  buildings.  The  Upper  town  is  the  most  agreeable 
part  of  Quebec,  both  in  summer  and  winter. 

The  markets  of  Quebec  are  well  supplied.  In  the  summer  the 
following  articles  are  brought  to  market  by  the  habitans  (country 
people),  and  generally  sold  at  the  prices,  in  sterling  money,  af- 
fixed to  them  t^ — 

Meat, — Beet,  l|rf.  to  4d.  per  lb.  Mutton,  4tL  to  6d  per  lb. ; 
or  Ss.  to  lOs.  per  sheep.  Lamb,  3s  6d.  to  4*.  Gd.  per  quarter* 
Veal,  6rf.  to  7d.  per  lb.     Pork  5d.  to  6d.  per  lb.     Sausages. 

Poultry  and  Game. — Turkeys,  3^.  6d.   to  5*.   per   couple. 
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Fowls,  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  do.  Chickens,  7rf.  to  lOd.  do.  Geese, 
2s.  5d.  to  4s.  6d,  do.  Wild  do.  Partridges,  \0d.  to  15(2.  do. 
Pigeons,  Is.  6d.  to  4s.  per  dozen.     Hares,  5</.  to  9ii.  each. 

Fish. — Eels,  Trout,  Perch,  Poisson  Doree,  and  Maskinonge, 
according  to  their  size.  Shad,  Id.  to  2d.  each.  Sturgeon,  Ac- 
tigan,  RIack  bass,  Salmon,  Fresh  Cod,  Salt  Cod,  and  Cat  Fish, 
of  various  prices  according  to  the  size.  At  some  periods  Cod 
and  Salmon  are  as  dear  as  in  London. 

regciablcs. — Potatoes,  1 8d.  to  20d.  per  bushel.  Cabbages, 
Id.  to  2d.  each.  Onions  lOd.  per  hundred.  Leeks,  4d.  per 
bundle.  Carrots,  Turnips,  Peas,  Pcans,  Iket,  Celery,  and 
Sallad,  but  very  little  cheaper  than  in  London.  Asparagus,  Co* 
tannier,  Parsnips,  Hoiled  Corn,  Herbs,  &c. 

Fruit. — Apples,  18d.  per  barrel.  Pears,  but  few  at  market. 
Strawberries,  about  6d.  per  quart.  Currants,  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries,  Blueberries,  Blackberries,  Plums,  Melons. 

Sundries — Maple  Sugar,  2d.  to  3d.  per  lb.  F'lour,  18s.  to 
25s.  per  cwt.  Lard,  6d.  to  9d.  per  lb.  Tallow,  9d.  to  lOd.  per 
lb.  Tobacco,  9d.  per  lb.  Butter,  9d.  to  14d,  per  lb.  Oats, 
2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  per  niinot.  Hay  6d.  to  7d.  per  bundle.  Straw, 
2d.  to  3d.  per  bundle.  Wood,  12s.  to  15s  per  cord.  Soap, 
Magasins,  Furs,  &:c. 

In  winter,  a  few  only  of  the  above  articles  are  brought  to 
market.  As  soon  as  the  river  between  Quebec  and  the  Island  of 
Orleans  is  frozen  over,  a  large  supply  of  provisions  is  received 
from  that  island.  The  Canadians  at  the  commencement  of 
winter,  kill  the  greatest  part  of  their  stock,  which  they  carry  to 
market  in  a  frozen  state.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  then 
supply  themselves  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  poultry  and  vege- 
tables till  spring,  and  keep  them  in  garrets  or  cellars.  As  long 
as  they  remain  frozen,  they  preserve  their  goodness,  but  they 
will  not  keep  long  after  they  have  thawed.  I  have  eaten  turkeys 
in  April,  which  have  been  kept  in  this  manner  all  the  winter, 
and  found  them  remarkably  good.  Before  the  frozen  provisions 
are  dressed,  they  are  always  laid  for  some  hours  in  cold  \vater, 
which  extracts  the  ice ;  otherwise  by  a  sudden  immersion  in  hot 
water,  they  would  be  spoiled. 

The  articles  of  life  are  certainly  very  reasonable  in  Canada ; 
but  the  high  price  of  house-rent  and  European  goods,  together 
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with  the  high  wngei  of  servants,  more  than  conntcrl>aiance  that 
advantage. 

A  person  must  pay  at  least  70  or  100  per  cent,  upon  the 
London  price  for  every  article  of  wearing  apparel,  furniture,  &e. 
unless  he  attends  the  public  sales,  which  are  pretty  fre(|ucnt, 
and  where  articles  are  sometimes  sold  very  low ;  but  there  he  is 
often  liable  to  be  deceived,  and  many  a  keen  economist  has  been 
overreached  with  as  much  dexterity  as  in  London. 

The  Lower  Town  market-place  is  reckoned  cheaper  than  the 
other;  it  is  not  so  large,  but  is  generally  well  supplied.  Fish  is 
at  certain  seasons  abundant,  particularly  salmon  and  sliad  ;  the 
latter  is  classed  among  the  herrings,  which  it  somewhat  resem- 
bles in  flavor,  though  widely  different  in  size,  the  shad  being  as 
large  as  a  moderate- sized  salmon.  Ihey  are  a  great  relief  to 
the  poor  people  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  as  at  that  sea- 
son they  are  taken  in  shoals.  In  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  from 
the  entrance  to  more  than  200  miles  above  Quebec,  large  quan- 
tities are  salted  down  for  the  use  of  the  upper  province. 

Fresh  cod  are  very  rarely  brought  to  market.  A  merchant  in 
the  Upper  Town  usually  gets  a  supply  once  during  the  summer 
season,  which  he  keeps  in  an  ice-  house,  and  retails  to  the  inha- 
bitants at  nearly  the  London  price.  Montreal  receives  a  supply 
from  the  United  States  during  the  winter  season ;  they  are  pack- 
ed up  in  ice,  and  a  few  of  them  find  their  way  to  Quebec. 

Considering  the  vast  quantities  of  fish  with  which  the  river 
'  and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  abound,  the  markets  in  Canada  are 
very  ill  supplied.  Though  the  gulf  is  full  of  mackarel,  yet  none 
ever  appear  at  Quebec.  Oysters  are  sometimes  brought  from 
Chaleur  Bay ;  but  so  seldom,  and  in  such  small  quantities,  that 
an  oyster  party  is  considered  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  very  rare 
treat.  They  are,  however,  but  of  an  indifferent  quality;  and 
though  of  large  size  when  taken  out  of  the  shell,  yet  have  so 
little  substance  in  them,  that  when  cut  with  a  knife  the  water 
runs  out,  and  they  diminish  at  least  a  fourth.  The  shells  are 
large,  and  adhere  to  each  other  in  great  clusters.  The  herrings 
of  Canada  are  large,  but  of  an  indifferent  quality.  Sprats  there 
are  none ;  at  least  none  ever  appear  on  shore. 

In  the  spring,  the  markets  are  abundantly  supplied  with  mid 
pigeons,  which  are  sometimes  sold  much  lower  than  the  price 
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before  inentionod ;  this  happeits  in  plentiful  seattons.  Rut  the 
immense  flocks  timt  formerly  parsed  over  the  country  are  now 
coMNiHerahty  dhninishcd ;  or,  as  the  land  becomes  clcured,  tlicy 
retire  farther  hnek. 

The  beef  of  Canada  in  in  general  poor  and  tough.  The  Ca- 
liadians  liuvc  not  n  proper  method  of  fattening  their  cattle, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  lean  and  ill  fed.  The  butchers ., 
however,  contrive  to  lurnisli  a  better  sort,  which  they  fatten  on 
their  own  farms.  The  veal  is  killed  too  yr.ung  to  please  an  Kng- 
glish  taste;  aiHJ  the  pork  is  overgrown.  Mutton  and  lamb  ave 
very  goo  1 ;  and  the  latter,  on  its  first  coming  in,  is  sold  at  u 
price  that  would  not  disgrace  a  London  market.  The  hahUnns 
sell  their  meat  by  the  (quarter,  half,  or  whole  carcass  ;  which 
accounts  for  tlie  different  prices  affixed  to  those  articles.  The 
butchers  retail  them  by  the  pound. 

The  best  butter  is  brought  from  Green  Island,  ahout  one  liun* 
dred  and  fifty  miles  below  Quebec.  That  soM  by  the  Canadians 
in  the  market-place  is  generally  of  a  cheesy  or  sour  flavor,  owin^r 
to  the  cream  being  kept  so  long  bvfore  it  is  churned.  Milk  ik 
brought  to  market  in  the  winter  time  in  large  fro/en  cakes. 

Large  quantities  of  Maple  sugar  are  sold  at  about  half  tlte 
price  of  the  West  India  sugar.  The  manufacturing  of  this  arti- 
cle takes  place  early  in  the  spring,  when  the  sap  or  juice  rises  iu 
the  maple  trees.  It  rs  very  lalmrious  work,  as  at  that  time  the 
snow  is  just  melting,  and  the  Canadians  suffer  great  hardships  in 
procuring  the  liquor  from  an  immense  number  of  trees  dispersed 
over  many  hundred  at:res  of  land.  The  liquor  is  boiled  down, 
and  often  adulterated  with  flour,  which  thickens  and  renders  it 
heavy ;  after  it  is  boiled  a  sufficient  time,  it  is  poured  into  tu- 
reens, and,  when  cold,  forms  a  thick  hard  cake,  of  the  shape 
of  the  vessel.  These  cakes  are  of  a  dark  brown  color,  for  the 
Canadians  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  refining  it :  the  peo- 
ple in  Upper  Canada  make  it  very  white ;  and  it  may  be  easily 
clarified  equal  to  the  finest  loaf  sugar  made  in  England.  It  is 
very  hard,  and  requires  to  b^  scraped  with  a  knife  when  used 
for  tea,  otherwise  the  lumps  would  be  a  considerable  time  dis- 
solving. Its  flavor  strongly  resembles  the  candied  horehouud 
«old  by  the  dru^sts  in  England;  and  the  Canadians  sny  that  it 
possesses  medicinal  qualities,  for  which  they  eat  it  in  large  pi€- 
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COS.  It  very  possibly  acts  as  a  corrective  to  tiic  vast  (quantity  of 
fat  pork  which  they  consume,  as  it  poMsc^Res  n  greater  degree  of 
acidity  than  the  VVest  India  »ugnr.  lUforc  .salt  was  in  use,  sugar 
nuH  eutcn  with  meat  \i\  order  to  correct  its  putrcsceuey.  Hence, 
prohably,  the  custom  of  eating  sweet  apple  Huuce  with  pork  and 
goo"ie,  and  currant  jelly  with  hare  and  venihon. 

The  hsh  ill  the  seas^  gulls,  rivers,  and  lakes  of  Canada,  arc 
innumerable ;  they  consii>t,  indeed,  of  almost  every  species  and 
variety  at  present  known.  Those  hrou^ht  to  market  have  been 
mentioned  before.  They  are  mostly  the  fresh  water- fish;  and, 
considering  the  immense  quantities  that  might  be  procured  with 
the  greatest  facility,  it  is  surprising  that  so  few  arc  offered  for 
sale.  The  salt-water  fishery  is  carried  on  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  exportation ;  but  no  great  quantity  is  exported  from  Quebec. 

The  two  Canadas  abound  with  almost  every  species  and  varie- 
ty of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants.  Among  the  timber  trees  are  the 
oak,  pme,  fir,  elm,  ash,  birch,  walnut,  beech,  maple,  chesnut, 
cedar,  aspen,  &ic.  Among  the  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  are  walnut, 
chesnut,  apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  elder,  vines,  hazel,  hiccory, 
iamach,  juniper,  hornbeam,  thorn,  laurel,  whortleberry,  cran- 
berry, raspberry,  gooseberry,  blackberry,  blueberry,  sloe,  8ic. 
Strawberries  are  luxuriantly  scattered  over  every  part  of  the 
country;  but  currants  arc  only  met  with  in  gardens.  Such 
innumerable  quantities  of  useful  and  beautiful  plants,  herbs, 
grapes,  and  flowers,  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  forests,  that 
where  the  botanist  is  presented  with  so  rich  a  field  for  observa- 
tion and  study,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  is  known  con- 
cerning them. 

The  pine  trees  grow  to  the  height  of  1 20  feet  and  more,  and 
from  nine  to  ten  feet  in  circumference.  In  several  parts  of 
Lower  Canada,  bordering  on  the  states  of  Vermont  and  New 
York,  they  make  excellent  masts  and  timber  for  shipping;  but 
the  quantity  procured  in  the  lower  province  is  very  trifling  to 
the  supplies  received  from  Upper  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
In  other  parts,  particularly  to  the  northward  and  westward  of 
Quebec,  the  forest  trees  are  mostly  of  a  small  growth.  There 
are  several  vurieties  of  the  pine  and  fir  trees,  from  some  of  which 
are  made  large  quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine.  The 
clearing  of  lands  has  of  late  years  been  carried  on  to  great  ad- 
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vantage  by  those  who  properly  understand  the  true  method ;  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  tree  in  the  forest  but  what  may  be  turned  to 
some  account,  particularly  in  the  making  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
which  have  enriched  the  American  settlers  far  beyond  any  other 
article.  The  trees  of  a  resinous  quality  supply  pitch,  tar,  and 
turpentine.  The  maple  furnishes  sugar,  and,  with  the  beech, 
asli,  elm,  &c.  will  also  serve  for  the  potas>h  manufactory.  Cedar 
is  converted  into  shingles  for  the  roofs  of  houses ;  oak  into  ship 
timber ;  firs  into  deal  planks  and  boards,  and  in  short,  almost 
every  kind  of  tree  is  brought  into  use  for  some  purpose  or  other. 

In  the  clearing  of  lands,  however,  it  is  always  necessary  that 
the  settler  should  first  look  out  for  a  market  for  his  produce,  and 
for  some  navigable  river  or  good  road  to  convey  the  same; 
otherwise  it  is  of  little  consequence  that  he  obtains  four  or  five 
hundred  acres  of  land  for  four  or  five  pounds.  So  much  land 
for  so  little  money  is  highly  prepossessing  to  an  European ;  but 
appearances,  particularly  at  a  distance,  are  often  fallacious. 

One  of  the  niost  useful  trees  in  Canada  is  the  maple  tree,  acer 
saccharitmm.  It  is  not  cut  down  till  exhausted  of  its  sap,  when 
it  is  generally  preferred  for  fire  wood,  and  fetches  a  higher  price 
than  any  other  soKl  at  market. 

nOADS  AND  DISTANCES  IN  CANADA. 


From  Quebec  to  Halifax. 

From  Qaebec  to  Point  Levi,  across  the  river 
Thence  to  the  Portage  at  Riviere  du  Cap 

Tiniispuata  .  . 

"  the  Settlement  of  Maduaska 

the  great  falls  in  River  St.  John 

Frederick  Town 

St.  John's  .  • 

' Halifax 


From  Quebec  to  Mvchillimakinac,  at  the  entrance  of  Lake 

Huron, 


To  Montreal 

—  Coteau  du  Lac 
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To  Cornwall 

—  Matilda     . 

—  Augusta 

—  Kingston  . 

—  Niagara 

—  Fort  Erie 

—  Detixiit 

—  Micliillitnakinac 
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From  Quebec  to  New  York,  by  way  of  Montreal, 

To  Cape  Rouge     . 

—  St.  Augustin 

—  Jacques  Cartier 

—  St.  Anne's  , 

—  Three  Rivers 

—  Riviere  du  Soup 

—  Berthier  . 

—  Repentigne 

—  Montreal 


To  Laprairie     . 

—  St.  John's 

—  Isle  au  Maix 

—  Windmill  Point 
— *  Savage's  Point 

—  Sandbar 
. —  Burlington,  the  first  post-town  in  the  States 

To  Skenesborough  .            .            .            73 

—  Fort  Aune  .             .            ,            .12 

—  Dumant  Ferry    .  ...            •            24 

—  Waterford    .  .            .            .            *      24 

—  Albany  City       .  .            .            .             12 

To  Hudson  City  .            .            .            .            34 

»—  Rhinebeck  .  .            .             .            .      31 

--- Poughkeepsie  .             .            •            •             17 

—  PeckshiU      .  .            .             .             '34 
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To  Kingsbridgc 
—  New  York   . 


MILES, 

•  •  •  34 

•  •  •  •        lo 
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The  expenee  of  travelling  post,  in  Lower  Canada,  is  one  sliil- 
ling  currency  per  league. 

The  American  packets,  on  Lake  Champlain,  charge  from 
three  to  four  dollars  for  the  passage  from  St.  John's  to  Skenes- 
boroiigh,  a  distance  of  nearly  160  miles. 

From  Skenesborough  the  traveller  proceeds  to  New  York  in  a 
waggon  or  stage,  at  the  rate  of  three  pence  sterling  per  mile. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada,  not  more  than  one- 
tenth  are  British  or  American  settlers  from  the  United  States. 
In  Upper  Canada  the  population  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
the  latter  and  British  subjects,  who  have  emigrated  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Very  few  French  people  reside 
in  that  province;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
among  all  the  British  residents  in  the  two  colonies,  not  200 
Englishmen  perhaps  can  be  found.  I  was  told,  that  at  Quebec 
there  were  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  of  that  country. 
The  rest  are  either  Irish  or  Scotch,  though  the  former  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  latter,  who  are  distributed  from  one  end  of  the 
Canadas  to  the  other.  The  Irish  enrigrate  more  to  the  United 
States  than  to  Canada.  Being  discontented  with  their  own  go- 
vernment, they  endeavour  to  seek  relief  under  a  foreign  one, 
whose  virtues  have  been  so  greatly  exaggerated,  and  whose  ex- 
cellent properties  have  been  extolled  to  the  skies.  A  few  months, 
however,  convince  them  of  their  error,  and  those  who  are  not 
sold  to  their  American  masters  generally  find  their  way  into  Up- 
per Canada. 

Of  all  British  emigrants,  the  Scotch  are  the  most  indefatigable 
and  persevering.  In  poverty  they  leave  their  native  home ;  yet 
seldom  return  to  it  without  a  handsome  Competency.  Their 
patient  diligence,  and  submission,  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  to- 
gether with  their  general  knowledge  and  good  sense,  render 
them  highly  beneficial  to  the  mother  country  j  while  their  natu- 
ral partiality  for  their  ancient  soil  secures  their  steady  attach- 
ment and  adherence  to  the  British  government. 

The  expences  of  the  civil  government  in  Upper  Canada  are 
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iJefrayed  by  direct  taxe?,  by  duties  upon  articles  imported  from 
the  United  States,  and  a  sum  granted  by  the  Lower  Province 
out  of  certain  duties.  In  L'pper  Canada,  lands,  houses,  and 
mills,  horses,  cows,  pigs,  and  other  property,  are  valued  and 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  one  peimy  in  the  pound.  Woodlands  are 
valued  at  one  shilling  per  acre,  and  cultivated  lands  at  fifty  shil- 
lings per  acre.  A  house  with  only  one  chimney  pays  no  tax,  but 
with  two  it  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  forty  pounds  per  annum, 
though  it  may  be  but  a  nnere  hovel. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  pay  no  direct  taxes,  except 
for  the  repair  of  roads,  highways,  paving  streets,  &c.  and  then 
they  have  the  choice  of  working  themselves,  or  sending  one  of 
their  laborers  with  a  horse  and  cart,  &c. 

The  timber  and  staves  which  are  brought  into  Canada  from 
the  States  are  cut  down  in  winter  or  spring,  and  collected  into 
large  rafts  on  Lake  Champlain,  whence  they  are  floated  down 
the  river  Richlieu  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  deposited  along 
the  shores  of  Silleri  and  Wolfe's  Cove,  for  an  extent  of  more 
than  five  miles.  There  they  are  culled  and  sorted  for  the  mer- 
chants. Standard  staves,  of  5f  feet  long,  1|  inch  thick,  and  5 
inches  broad,  sell  in  Canada  from  £40  to  ^50  the  1200.  The 
freight  is  about  the  same  amount. 

The  rafts  when  coming  down  the  river,  exhibit  a  curious 
scene :  they  have  several  little  sheds  or  huts  erected  with  boards 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  rowers,  whose  number  on  large 
rafts  frequently  consists  of  100  or  150. 

The  fruit  of  Canada  is  not  remarkable  either  for  goodness 
or  cheapness,  except  strawberries  and  raspberries,  which  are 
brought  to  market  in  great  abundance,  during  the  season.  They 
are  gathered  on  the  plains  at  the  back  of  Quebec,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  woods,  where  they  grow  upon  the  ground,  or 
among  the  shrubs,  in  wild  luxuriance.  The  poor  Canadians 
send  their  children  to  gather  them,  and  afterwards  sell  them  to 
the  inhabitants  at  a  moderate  price.  It  is  an  agreeable  sight  to 
view  the  fields  covered  with  strawberries,  in  blossom,  or  ripe : 
few  psrsoHs  keep  them  in  gardens.  The  raspberry  bushes  are 
intermingled  with  the  underwood  of  the  forests,  and  afford  an 
agreeable  treat  to  those  who  are  fond  of  rambling  in  the  woods. 
That  pleasure  is,  however,  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
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musquitoes  and  sand-flies,  which  never  fail  for  three  or  four 
months  in  the  summer  to  annoy  those  who  venture  to  penetrate 
their  abode. 

Apples  and  pears  are  procured  from  Montreal,  where  they 
grow  in  more  abundance,  and  in  greater  perfection,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Lower  Canada.  They  are  sold  for  much  the  same 
price  as  m  England.  The  apple  which  is  most  prized  is  what 
they  call  the  pommegriSi  a  small  light  brown  apple,  somewhat 
resembling  the  russetin  in  appearance.  Many  persons  say  that 
it  is  superior  to  any  English  apple ;  but  I  never  could  agree  with 
them  in  that  particular.  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  equal  to  many 
of  our  apples,  and  cannot  be  compared  with  the  nonpareil,  an 
apple  unknown  in  Canada.  Several  species  of  apples  and  pears 
are  found  in  the  woods,  but  they  arc  of  inferior  quality  to  those 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  and  orchards.  

The  grapes  brouf^ht  to  market  are  mostly  of  the  wild  species, 
which  are  gathered  in  the  woods,  or  from  vines  that  have  been 
planted  near  the  houses.  Little  care  has  been  taken  to  improve 
the  latter,  so  that  very  trifling  alteration  is  discernible.  They 
are  scarcely  larger  than  currants,  but  when  ripe  have  a  pleasant 
flavor,  though  rather  sharp  and  pungent.  There  are  a  few  Eu- 
ropean vines  cultivated  in  the  gardens,  but  the  grapes  are  sel- 
dom to  be  purchased.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  imported  from 
England,  and  are  always  extremely  scarce;  for  the  damage 
which  they  sust£un  on  the  voyage  renders  them  a  very  unprohla- 
ble  article  for  sale.  Oranges  frequently  sell  at  one  or  two  shil- 
lings each.  The  lemons,  which  generally  keep  better,  are  some- 
times as  low  as  sixpence,  but  they  are  often  not  to  be  purchased 
at  any  price. 

Gooseberries,  blackberries,  and  blueberries,  are  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  grow  wild  in  the  woods.  Those  cultivated  in  gardens 
are  much  superior.  Currants  came  originally  from  Europe,  and 
are  to  be  found  only  in  gardens ;  there  is  of  course  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  them  at  market.  Plums  are  plentiful  in  the  market ; 
they  are  of  the  wild  species,  though  often  introduced  into  gar- 
dens. They  are  generally  of  two  sorts,  the  white  and  black; 
and  resemble  the  most  common  of  our  plums.  Walnuts  and 
filberts  are  by  no  means  common  in  Canada,  and  are  procured 
principally  by  importation  from  England.     Hickory  and  hazd 
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tiuts  are  met  with  in  the  forests.  Cherries  are  grown  in  gentle- 
men's gardens  only :  wild  cherries  are,  however,  scatteret?  over 
the  country;  and  a  very  agreeable  liquor  is  made  with  them, 
which  in  flavor  resembles  noyau. 

Vegetables  may  be  obtained  in  tolerable  quantities  at  the  mar- 
kets. The  potatoe  is  now  generally  grown  in  Canada  j  it  was 
introduced  by  the  English  settlers.  Onions,  leeks,  pease,  beans, 
and  cabbages,  are  much  esteemed.  Gardening  is,  however,  as 
little  understood  as  farming,  and  nothing  is  brought  to  market 
hi  perfection.  Gardeners  of  skill,  sobriety,  and  industry,  would 
meet  with  considerable  encouragement  both  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  Scotch  gardeners,  so  celebrated  for  their  superior  in- 
telligence, their  sobriety,  and  their  perseverance,  would  effect 
wonders  with  the  soil  of  either  province. 

Large  quantities  of  wheat  are  raised  in  Canada,  and  exported 
to  Great  Britain,  and  yet  the  artide  bread  is  not  so  cheap  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Upper  Canada  is  particularly  luxuriant  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  finest  wheat.  There  is  no  deficiency  of  mills  for 
grinding  wheat.  The  price  of  broad  is  regulated  monthly  by  the 
magistrates. 

If  the  emigrant  farmer  should  be  poor,  he  will  have  difficul- 
ties to  encounter  in  establishing  himself.  Arrived  at  his  land,  he 
has  no  shelter  till  he  erects  his  house  ;  he  then  cuts  down  trees, 
and  clears  his  ground  of  brushwood,  &c.  by  fire.  By  degrees  he 
ameliorates  his  land,  obtains  shelter  for  his  cattle,  ficc.  Enter- 
prising men,  who  have  courage  to  surmount  difficulties,  will  in 
the  end  do  very  well,  as  thousands  have  done.  That  farmer 
will  best  succeed  who  can  command  a  small  capital,  from  .<  200 
to  ^400.  With  this  he  can  purchase  a  farm  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Montreal,  where  the  ground  is  luxuriant,  and  the  frosts 
do  not  injure  the  crops,  as  is  often  the  case  at  Quebec  j  he  will 
also  find  a  market  for  his  productions. 

The  price  of  the  best  land  averages  from  25  to  30  dollars  per 
acre.  Perhaps  the  best  land  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mon- 
treal. The  farms  are  generally  cleared  of  trees  about  a  mile 
back.     Few  trees  are  suffered  to  grow  near  the  houses. 

Tea  comes  from  the  United  States  ;  and,  considering  that  no 
duty  is  paid  on  it,  is  certainly  dear.  Green  tea  is  generally 
drank^  and  differs  cousiderably  in  price ;  the  higliest  is  105.  per 
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lb.  Hyson  sells  from  12s.  to  14*  per  lb.  Chocolate  and  coffee 
also  come  from  the  United  States,  and  average  at  2«  per  lb. 
Sugars  are  obtamed  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Soap  and  candles  are  made  at  Quebec  and  Montreal.  They 
are  not  very  good  in  quality,  and  in  price  are  as  high  as  they 
are  in  England.  'J  obacco  is  universally  grown  in  Canada,  and 
yet  it  is  imported  from  the  United  States  in  considerable  (|uanti- 
ties. 

Some  cheese  is  also  obtained  from  the  United  States,  which 
is  nearly  of  the  same  quality  as  Suffolk  cheese.  This  sells  from 
7d.  to  9d.  per  pound.  English  cheese  sells  high,  ftom  2*.  to 
2*.  6(1.  per  pound. 

The  trades  likely  to  flourish  in  the  Canadas  are  those  of  the 
ship-wright,  block  and  mast  maker,  blacksmith,  house  carpen- 
ter, joiner,  mill-wright,  wheel  wright,  boat-builder,  cabinet- ma- 
ker, saddler,  painter,  baker,  taylor,  tanner,  hair-dresser,  and 
whitesmith.  There  are  others,  no  doubt,  that  would  answer 
extremely  well.  Skill  and  industry  will  njake  their  way  every 
where. 

I  have  known,  in  several  instances,  an  association  of  the  house 
carpenter  and  blacksmith  to  expedite  considerably  the  formation 
of  an  infant  settlement.  They  have  emigrated  together  from 
England ;  and  their  union  has  materially  facilitated  the  pro- 
gress of  their  cstabiislnuent  in  their  adopted  country. 

Ship-builders,  in  Canada,  are  in  general  an  indifferent  set  of 
men.  Many  of  them  are  from  the  river  Thames ;  and  the  dis- 
solute habits  of  these  are  proverbial.  Shipwrights  of  sober, 
steady  habits,  cannot  fail  of  doing  well  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.  The  Canadian  shipwrights,  '  awever,  make  up 
for  lack  of  skill  by  habits  the  very  reverse  of  those  of  the  Euro- 
peans. 

There  is  certainly  a  great  want  of  useful  hands  in  Cai»ada; 
but,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  great  as  is  apprehended  in  England. 

The  wages  of  artificers  are  good ;  but  they  must  imitate  the 
ants.  Those  who  cannot  save  during  the  summer  are  miserable 
during  the  winter,  when  many  are  out  of  employment. 

Good  female  servants  are  very  scarce  in  Canada.  Their  wages 
are  from  c£'12  to  o£'20  per  annum;  and  '"..^'withstanding  they  are 
so  liberally  paid;  they  seldom  remain  aoove  a  month  in  a  place. 
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A  serrant  that  remains  in  her  place  four  or  five  months  is  looked 
upon  as  a  pattern  of  excellence.  Farmers*  servants  get  fropi 
^36  to  £40  a  year  currency,  and  provisions.  A  careful  man, 
may  of  course,  lay  by  something. 

Blessed  with  a  luxuriant  soil,  which  he  obtains  on  easy  terms, 
the  Juibitan  of  Canada  raises  the  productions  of  the  earth  with 
inconsiderable  labor,  and,  satisfied  with  the  practice  of  his  fore- 
fathers, obstinately  rejects  the  advice  which  would  lead  to  im- 
provement and  profit.  It  will  therefore  be  readily  perceived 
what  singular  advantages  await  the  industrious  agricultural  emi- 
grant on  his  arrival  in  Canada.  What  effects  must  be  produced 
by  the  introduction  into  that  country  of  the  superior  modes  of 
husbandry  adopted  in  England !  and  what  wonders  will  not  these 
methods  produce,  when  associated  with  the  characteristic  per- 
severance and  industry  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  emigrant  will  find  the  habits  of  the  people  with  whom  he 
is  called  to  associate  very  different  from  those  of  the  people  he 
has  quitted ;  but  if  he  accommodates  himself  to  circumstances, 
his  comforts  will  be  proportioned  to  the  disposition  which  he 
may  carry  with  him  into  his  newly-adopted  society.  With  him 
prudent  conformity  to  new  habits  will  often  be  wisdom. 

The  observations  which  have  been  rapidly  made  on  the  soil, 
the  scenery,  commerce,  trade,  &c.  of  Lower  Canada,  will  nearly 
apply  to  the  Upper  Province. 

The  climate  of  Upper  Canada  is  much  more  temperate  and 
soft  than  that  of  the  Lower  Province,  and  it  is  on  that  and  on 
many  other  accounts  preferred  by  emigrants.  Vegetation  is  ex- 
tremely rapid,  the  harvest  remarkably  abundant,  and  by  many 
Upper  Canada  has  been  termed  the  garden  of  North  America. 
The  principal  towns  are  York,  Kingston,  Queenston,  and  Niaga- 
ra. The  capital  (York)  is  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  importance.  All  the  towns  are  populous,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  whole  province  has  considerably  increased 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  is  still  increasing. 

Direct  taxation  is  very  trifling ;  and  any  man  with  a  moderate 
sum  of  money  has  it  in  his  power  to  acquire  a  handsome  com- 
petency. 

The  manners,  customs,  and  amusements  of  the  people,  resem- 
ble those  of  the  British  nation  j  and  though  society  is  yet  in  its 
.'U. — VOX..  II.  2  R 
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infancy,  it  is  not  wanting  iti  those  requisites  which  make  it 
agreeable  to  strangers. 

England  derives  considerable  benefit  and  assistance  from  the 
productions  and  commerce  of  Upper  Canada  j  yet  government 
docs  not  appear  to  be  sensible  of  the  high  impoitance  of  thi» 
rising  state.  Greater  encouragement  must  yet  be  held  out  to 
those  who  are  disposed  to  emigrate. 

That  there  unaccountably  exists  a  want  of  due  attention  on 
the  part  of  government  to  this  national  concerOf  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  perusal  of  an  hiteresting  letter  written  by  Mr. 
GoURJ.AY  to  the  gentlemen  of  Canada,  in  October  1817;— 
the  following  is  an  extract  from  it  :— 

"  Gkntlemen— -I  am  a  British  farmer,  and  have  visited  this 
province  to  ascertain  what  advantages  it  possesses  in  an  agricul- 
tural point  of  view.  After  three  months'  residence^  I  am  con- 
vinced that  these  are  great— far  superior,  indeed,  to  what  the 
Mother  Country  has  ever  held  out,  either  as  they  concern  spe- 
culative purchase,  or  the  profits  of  present  occupation.  Under 
such  impressions,  it  is  my  purpose,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  to  become  a  settler ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  would  wil- 
lingly do  what  lay  in  my  power  to  benefit  the  country  of  my 
choice.  When  i  speak  in  this  sanguine  manner  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  Canada,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  certain  political  re- 
straints to  improvement  will  be  speedily  removed.  Growing  ne- 
cessity, and  the  opinion  of  every  sensible  man  with  whom  I  have 
conversed  upon  the  subject,  gives  assurance  of  this.  My  present 
address,  therefore,  waves  all  regard  to  political  arrangements ; 
it  has  in  view,  simply^  to  open  a  correspondence  between  you 
and  your  fellow- subjects  at  home,  where  the  utmost  ignorance 
prevails  with  respect  to  the  natural  resources  of  this  fine  coun- 
try. Travellers  have  published  passing  remarks;  they  have  told 
wonderful  stories,  and  amused  the  idle  of  England  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  beautiful  and  grand  scenery  which  Nature  has  here 
displayed :  but  no  authentic  account  has  yet  been  afforded  to 
men  of  capital, — to  men  of  enterprise  and  skill,  of  those  impor- 
tant facts  which  are  essential  to  be  known,  before  such  men  will 
launch  into  foreign  jpeculation,  or  venture  with  their  families  in 
quest  of  better  fortune  across  the  Atlantic.  In  this  state  of  ig- 
norance, you  have  hitherto  had  for  settlers  chiefly  poor  meuj 
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driven  from  their  home  by  despair ;  these  men,  ill-inropmcd,  and 
Inst  in  the  novelties  which  surround  them,  make  at  first  but  a 
feeble  commencement,  and  ultimately  form  a  society  crude,  un- 
ambitious, and  weak.  In  your  newspapers  I  have  fre(|uci)tly 
observed  hints  towards  bettering  the  condition  "  these  poor  set- 
tlers, and  for  insuring  their  residence  in  the  p.ovinces.  Such 
hints  evidently  spring  from  benevolent  feelings ;  they  are  all  well 
meant,  and  may  tend  to  alleviate  individunl  distress,  but  can 
produce  no  important  good  to  the  country.  Canada  is  worthy  of 
something  better  then  a  mere  guidance  to  it  of  the  blind  and  the 
lame;  it  has  attractions  to  stimulate  desire,  and  place  its  coloni- 
zation above  the  aids  of  necessiity.- — -Hands,  no  doubt,  are  ntces- 
sary ;  but,  next  to  good  laws,  the  grand  requisite  for  the  im- 
provement of  any  country  is  capital.  Could  a  flow  of  capital  be 
mice  directed  to  this  quarter,  hands  would  not  be  wanting,  nor 
would  these  hands  be  so  chilled  with  poverty  as  to  need  the  pa- 
tronage of  charitable  institutions.  At  this  moment  British  capi- 
tal is  overflowing ;  trade  is  yielding  it  up ;  the  funds  cannot  pro- 
fitably absorb  it ;  land  mortgages  are  gorged ;  and  it  is  streaming 
to  waste  in  the  six  per  cents  of  America.  Why  should  not  this 
stream  be  diverted  into  the  woods  of  Canada,  where  it  would 
find  a  still  higher  rate  of  interest,  with  the  most  substantial  se- 
curity. 

**  Gentlemen — The  moment  is  most  auspicious  to  your  inte- 
rest, and  you  should  take  advantage  of  it.  You  should  make 
known  the  state  of  this  country ;  you  should  advertise  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  raw  material  which  nature  has  lavishly  spread 
before  you ;  you  should  inspire  confidence,  and  tempt  able  ad- 
venturers from  home.  At  this  time  there  are  thousands  of  Bri- 
tish farmers,  srickened  with  disappointed  hopes,  who  would  rea- 
dily come  to  Canada,  did  they  but  know  the  truth ;  many  of 
these  could  still  command  a  few  thousand  pounds  to  begin  with 
here  j  while  others,  less  able  in  means,  have  yet  preserved  their 
character  for  skill  and  probity,  to  entitle  them  to  the  confidence 
of  capitalists  at  home,  for  whom  they  could  act  as  agents  in  ad- 
venture. Under  the  wing  of  such  men  the  redundant  population 
of  Britain  would  emigrate  with  cheerfulness,  ar^d  be  planted  here 
with  hearts  unbroken.  We  hear  of  4  or  5000  settlers  arriving 
from  home  this  season,  and  it  is  talked  of  as  a  great  acccssioiT 
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tti  the  population  of  the  provinces.     It  is  a  mere  drop  from  Uie 
bucket. 

"  The  extent  of  eahimity  already  occasioned  by  the  system  of  the 
poor  laws  cannot  be  even  imufipned  by  strangers.    They  may  form 
some  idea,  however,  when  1  tell  them,  that  last  winter  I  saw  in 
one  parish  (Blackwall,  within  Bve  miles  of  London)  several  Iniii- 
dreds  of  able-bodied  men  harnessed  and  yoked,  fourteen  toge- 
ther, in  carts,  hauling  gravel  for  the  repair  of  the  highways ; 
each  fourteen  men  performing  just  about  as  much   work   as  an 
old  horse  led  by  a  boy  could  accomplish.     We  have  heard  since, 
that  c£l, 500,000  has  been  voted  to  keep  the  poor  at  work  ; 
and  perhaps  the  most  melancholy  consideration  of  the  whole  is, 
that  there  are  people  who  trust  to  such  means  as  a  cure  for  the 
evil     While  all  this  is  true  ;  when  the  money  and  labor  of  Eng- 
land are  thus  wasted ;  when  thousands  of  our  fellow- subjects  are 
emigrating  into  the  States  of  America ;  when  we  even  hear  of 
their  being  led  off  to  toil  with  the  boor.'  of  Poland,  in  the  culti> 
vation  of  a  country  where  the  n<iture  of  the  government  must 
counteract  the  utmost  eft'orts  towards  improvement — is  it  not 
provoking  that  all  this  should  go  on  merely  from  a  reigning  lie- 
noraucc  of  the  superior  advantages  which  Canada  has  in  store, 
and  a  thoughtlessness  as  to  the  grand  policy  which   might  be 
adopted  for  the  general  aggrandizement  of  the  British  nation  ? 
Some  have  thought  the  e?;<;|Msion  of  American  citizens  a  great 
bar  to  the  speedy  settlcnieLt  of  Canada ;  but  a  liberal  system  of 
colonization  from  Europe  would  render  this  of  small  importance 
Before  coming  to  a  decided  opinion  on  this  important  subject,  I 
took  n:uch  pains  to  iuforni   myself  of  facts.     A  minute  inquiry 
oil  the  spot  where  government  has  endeavoured  to  force  a  settle- 
ment f>ati«iiied  mc  as  to  the  causes  of  the  too  notorious  failure 
there,     it  convinced  me  that  the  fault  by  no  means  rested  with 
the  incapacity  of  tlie  settlers,  but  resulted  from  the  system  pur- 
sued.    I  have  since  spent  a  month  perambulating  the  Genesee 
country,  for  the  express  purpose  of  forming  a  comparison  between 
British  and  Atuerican  management.     That  country  lies  parallel 
to  this ;  it  possesses  no  superior  advantages ;  its  settlement  be- 
gan ten  years  later ;  yet  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  it  is  already  ten 
years  before  Canada  iu  improvement.    This  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  superior  loyalty  of  the  American  people,  but  most  errone- 
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ousYy.  The  art  of  clearing  land  is  ns  wt.;  indtrsttKn  icre  as  in 
the  States: — men  direct  from  Britain  an*  'uergetii  ind,  afttf 
a  little  practice,  sufficitiitly  expert  with  the  axe,  whrle  tltey  ..  4 
more  regular  in  their  habits,  and  more  persevering  in  ti  -if 
plans,  than  the  Americans.  No  improvenietit  has  taken  plB«N  <• 
the  Genesee  country,  which  could  not  he  far  exceeded  h*re, 
under  a  proper  system.  It  was  indeed  Hritish  capital  and  enter- 
prize  which  gave  the  first  grand  impetus  to  the  improvement  of 
that  country :  much  of  its  improvement  is  still  proceeding  under 
British  agency ;  and  one  of  its  most  flourishing  townships  is 
wholly  occupied  by  men  who  came  with  slender  means  from  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  the  Genesee  country  the  government 
pocketed  much,  but  forced  nothing ;  and  charity  there  has  been 
left  without  an  object. 

**  Gentlemen — The  inquiries  and  observations  which  I  have 
recently  made  on  the  subject  of  settlement,  assure  me,  that  nei- 
ther in  these  provinces  nor  in  the  United  States  has  a  proper 
system  been  pursued.  The  mere  filling  the  world  with  men 
should  not  be  the  sole  object  of  political  wisdom.  This  should 
regard  the  filling  of  it  with  beings  of  superior  intellect  and 
feeling;  without  which  the  desert  had  better  remain  occu- 
pied by  the  beaver  and  the  bear.  That  society  of  a  superior 
kind  may  be  nursed  up  in  Canada,  by  an  enlarged  and  liberal 
connejcion  with  the  mother  country,  I  am  very  confident ;  and 
its  being  realized  is  the  fond  hope  which  induces  me  to  come 
forward  with  my  present  proposals,  and  which,  if  these  propo- 
sals meet  with  support,  will  continue  the  spur  of  my  exertions 
to  complete  the  work  which  I  have  now  in  view.  Many  of  you. 
Gentlemen,  have  been  bred  up  at  home,  and  well  know  how 
superior,  in  many  respects,  are  the  arrangements  and  habits  of 
society  there,  to  what  they  are  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  Such 
never  can  be  hoped  for  here,  under  the  present  system  of  coloni- 
zation ;  which  brings  out  only  a  part,  and  that  the  weakest  part 
of  society, — which  places  poor  and  destitute  individuals  in  re* 
mote  situations,  with  no  object  before  them  but  grovelling  sel- 
fishness— no  aid — no  example — no  fear  either  of  God  or  man. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  create  such  a  tide  of  commerce  as  would  not 
only  bring  with  it  part  of  society,  but  society  complete,  with  all 
the  strength  and  order  and  refinement  which  it  has  now  attained 
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ill  Britain,  beyond  all  precedent?  Surely  government  would 
niford  every  facility  to  a  commerce  which  would  not  only  enrich, 
l)ut  eternally  bind  together  Jkitain  and  its  province)),  by  the 
iHost  powerful  sympathies  of  manners,  and  taste,  and  affec- 
tion. 

"  Government  can  never  too  much  encourage  the  growth  of 
this  colony  by  a  liberal  system  of  emigration.  When  we  cunie 
from  home  we  are  not  expatriated ;  our  feelingn  as  ItritiHh  sub- 
jects grow  more  warm  with  distance,  and  our  greater  experieiicf 
teaches  us  the  more  to  venerate  the  principles  of  our  native  land 
— the  country  wherein  the  sciences  have  made  the  greatest  pro- 
gress, and  where  alone  are  cultivated  to  perfection  the  arts  of 
social  life.  At  home  we  have  experienced  evils ,  we  know  that 
influences  are  there,  which  war  against  the  principles  of  tl>c 
constitution,  and  counteract  its  most  benevolent  designs.  Here, 
we  are  free  of  such  influences ;  we  are  perfectly  contented  ;  and 
a  fine  field  lies  open  to  us  for  cultivating  the  best  fruits  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  An  enlarged  and  liberal  connexion  be« 
tween  Canada  and  Britain  appears  to  me  to  promise  the  happi- 
est results  to  the  cause  of  civilization.  It  promises  a  new  eera 
in  the  history  of  our  species  ;  it  promises  the  growth  of  manners 
with  manly  spirit,  modesty  with  acquirements,  and  a  love  of 
tiuth  superior  to  the  boasting  of  despicable  vanity.  The  late 
war  furnished  the  strongest  proof  of  the  rising  spirit  of  this  co- 
lony, even  under  every  disadvantage ;  and  pity  would  it  be,  were 
so  noble  a  spirit  ever  again  exposed  to  risk.  The  late  war 
showed  at  once  the  affection  which  Britain  bears  to  Canada, 
and  the  desire  which  Canada  has  to  continue  under  the  wing  of 
Britain.  When  a  connexion  is  established  between  the  two 
countries  worthy  of  such  manifestations,  all  risk  will  cease. 
Britain  will  no  longer  have  to  expend  her  millions  here.  This 
country  nvill  not  only  be  equal  to  its  own  defence,  but  the  last 
hope  of  invasion  will  wither  before  its  strength.  Wliile  Canada 
remains  poor  and  neglected,  she  can  only  be  a  burden  to  Bri- 
tain J  when  improved  and  wealthy,  she  will  amply  repay  every 

debtj  and  become  the  powerful  friend  of  the  parent  state."       * 

Hf  ^  *  ^  *  *  *  * 

There  is  little  opening  at  Quebec  or  Montreal  for  emigrants, 
but  much  room  for  both  mechanics  and  farmers  in  Upper  Ca- 
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iiH(1a.  One  ^rcat  ohntacic  to  many  in  settlin;^  in  or  near  Queliee 
or  Montreal,  is  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  French  language ; 
no  person  can  carry  on  hnsine^x  without  such  knowledge,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  l^pper  Canada,  wlu-ie  all  the  settlers  arc  ei- 
ther British  or  Americans.  The  price  of  mechanics'  lohor  \h 
from  7jr.  ()(/.  to  10.v.  sterling  per  day;  stone-masons,  painter!«| 
and  carpenters,  get  7a'.  ful.  per  day. 

Some  land  in  good  i-ituations,  though  somewhat  remote  from 
the  present  settlements,  has  heen  ohtaincd  for  nothing  hut  the 
fees,  provided  the  person  applying  settles  thereon. 

Good  land,  in  hetter  situations,  sells  for  from  two  to  five  dol- 
lars uncleared,  and  from  five  to  twenty  cleared  and  improved. 
Laborers'  wages  are  from  twelve  to  sixteen  dollars  per  month, 
and  their  hoard.  There  are  no  compact  towns  of  any  great  size 
in  Upper  Canada ;  it  being  yet  a  very  young  country,  the  inha- 
hitr.i:t.s  find  it  most  to  their  interct  to  pursue  farming :  York 
and  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario,  are  the  principal.  The  town- 
ships are  laid  out  in  several  miles  square,  as  in  the  United 
States. 

The  terms  on  which  a  settlement  may  be  obtained  in  the 
wilds  arc  as  follow  : — 

Fiisl.— -Every  person  that  wants  a  lot  of  200  acres  (for  no 
one  person  can  get  more  from  the  King)  must  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  Majesty  before  some  of  his  Majesty's  justices 
of  the  peace ;  a  certificate  of  which  he  must  procure. 

Secondly. — He  must  go  to  the  King's  agent  respecting  land, 
show  him  the  certificate,  and  inform  him  of  his  wish  to  obtain 
a  lot  for  settlement ;  the  agent  will  point  out  those  lots  not  en- 
gaged, and  the  person  applying  may  then  take  his  choice. 

Thirdly. — He  must  pay  the  agent  thirty-seven  dollars  and  a 
half,  for  which  a  receipt  is  given. 

Fourthly. — He  must,  within  the  term  of  two  years,  clear,  fit 
for  cultivation,  and  fence,  ten  acres  of  the  lot  obtained  j  and 
build  a  house,  at  least  sixteen  feet  by  twenty  feet,  of  logs,  or 
frame,  with  a  shingle  roof.  He  must  also  cut  down  all  the  tim- 
ber in  front,  and  the  whole  width  of  the  lot,  thirty- three  feet  of 
which  must  be  cleared  smooth,  and  left  for  half  of  the  public 
road.  The  cutting  the  timber  for  the  road  is  omitted  as  a  set- 
tling duty  on  loi^  off  the  main  road. 
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Fifthly. — He  must,  with  or  without  a  family,  be  an  actual  set- 
tler on  the  said  lot,  within  and  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

VN'hen  all  these  things  are  done  (no  matter  how  soon),  the 
agent  will  give  a  certificate  of  the  same,  which  must  be  taken 
to  the  land  office  in  York  ;  upon  which  the  settler  will  get  a 
deed  of  gift  from  the  King.  The  thirty-seven  dollars  and  a  half, 
called  the  fees,  cover  the  expences  of  surveying  and  giving  it 
out. 


ADVICE  TO  EMIGRAISTS 


TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  * 


The  inutility  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  emigration  of  manu- 
facturers, or  machinists  to  the  United  States  is  so  obvious  to  all 
acquainted  with  the  interior  of  that  country,  that  they  are  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  why  it  continues  to  exist.  It  is  still  more  sur- 
prising that  it  should  yet  be  enforced  in  a  country  where  excess 
of  population  is  a  subject  of  complaint, — where  means  have 
been  devised  to  check  the  rapidity  of  its  progress, — and  where 
the  classes  denied  the  privilege  of  expatriation  are  complained  of 
as  being  an  iiicumbiancc,  and  are  daily  adding  more  and  more 
to  the  distress  of  the  nation,  in  the  picture  of  which  they  stand 
the  most  jyonjincnt  figure.     Whoever  is  intimately  acquainted 


*  Rcjore  an  Emigrant  can  pass  the  Custom 'House  at  Liverpool, 

or  elsewhere^  in  (ireat  Britain,,  it  is  necesf>arp  for  him  to  bejur. 

nished  with  a  Ceitijicate^  to  the  follozcing  purport : — 

We,  the  underbii^nfHl   Churchwardens   and  Overseers  of  the  parish  of 

in  the  county  of  do  hereby  certity  and  declare  unto  the 

officers  of  hs  Majesty's  customs,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  roncern,  that 

we  have  known  A.  B.  <if  the  parsh  of  aforesaid,  for  several  years 

last  past;  and  that  the  trade  or  busmesis  of  the  said  A.  B  during;  all  ttie 

time  we  have  known  him,  hath  been  that  of  a  And  we  do  further 

particularly  certify  and  declare  that  the  said  A.  B.  is  not,  nor  hath  ever 

been,  a  nmuufactur'r  or  artificer  in  wool,  iron,  steel,  brass,  or  any  other 

metal,  nor  is  he,  or  hath  he  evor  been,  h  watili- maker,  or  cluck«inaker, 
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with  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  knows  that  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactories  are  spread  throughout  the  Union,  and 
that  they  have  found  their  way  even  to  the  west  of  the  Allegha- 
tiies.  At  Nashville  (in  Tennessee),  Lexington  (in  Kentucky), 
at  Cincinnati,  Beaver,  and  at  Pittsburg,  and  many  other  places, 
there  are  large  cotton  and  woollen  establishments. 

In  the  eastern  and  middle  states  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
factories,  abundantly  supplied  with  managers  and  machine-ma- 
kers from  Britain,  of  which  there  is  such  a  redundancy,  that  a 
very  considerable  number  have  resorted  to  agriculture.  Whether 
manufactories  will  succeed  in  America,  or  to  what  degree,  time 
alone  can  determine ;  but  that  their  progress  can  be  in  the  least 
impeded  by  restrictive  laws,  prohibiting  the  emigration  of  ma- 
nufacturers or  machinists  from  this  country,  is  now  absolutely 
impossible.  ' 

Most  articles  of  furniture  being  cheaper  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Britain,  nothing  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  taken,  as  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  suffer  damage.  Feather  beds  and  bed- 
ding, on  the  contrary,  should  be  preserved;  and  for  packing 
clothes,  &c.  trunks  are  preferable  to  heavy  and  clumsy  boxes. 
On  arriving  at  the  port  from  whence  the  emigrant  expects  to  sail, 
his  first  care  should  be  to  ascertain  if  his  certificate  is  sufficient, 
which  he  may  he  acquainted  with  at  the  custom-house;  and  he 


or  any  other  manufacturer  or  artificer  whatsoever.     And   we  do  further 
certify  that  the  said  A.  B.   is  about  years  of  age,  stands  feet, 

iiud  indies,  or  thereabouts,  in  height,  hath  hair,  eyes, 

complexion,  is  of  a  appearance. 

As  witness  our  hands,  this  day  of 

t  CburchwardcnH. 

>  Overseers. 

I,  C.  D.  Esq.  vne  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  coun.'y 
i)f  dii  hereby  certify  and  declare,  that   the  several  ))ersons,  whose 

names  are  subscribed  at  the  font  of  the  above-written  certificate,  are  re- 
respectivcly  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  parish  of 
aforesaid  ;  ;ind  that  the  statoinent  contained  in  the  same  certificate  is  true, 
accordini;  t(»  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  information,  and  belief. 
As  witness  my  hand,  this  day  of 
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must  be  careful  not  to  pay  for  his  passage  until  he  be  well  assu- 
red that  he  shall  be  permitted  to  proceed. 

The  port  in  the  United  States  to  which  it  will  be  the  interest 
of  the  emigrant  to  sail,  will  depend  on  his  views  or  his  pros- 
pects. A  wide  field  is  open  to  him,  and  he  ought  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  its  geography  before  he  decide  on  this 
poiiit. 

For  a  very  great  portion  of  emigrants  the  countries  west  of 
the  Alleghanies,  sav  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Teiniessce,  or 
the  Illinois,  offer  by  much  the  best  prospects;  and  to  get  to 
those  countries,  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  are  the  best  ports. 
If  the  intention  be  to  proceed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Ohio, 
Ualtimore  is  preferable  to  Philadelphia ;  and  the  best  way  \vill 
be  to  go  from  thence  to  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio,  ninety-five 
miles  below  Pittsburg,  and  the  road  is  much  less  difficult.  The 
port  to  which  the  emigrant  will  sail  being  determined,  the  next 
consideration  is  sea  store  ;  and  he  will  do  well  to  recollect  that 
most  probably  both  himself-  and  his  family  will  be  sea-sick  for 
some  days,  and  that,  during  its  continuance,  if  he  is  a  steerage 
passenger,  both  he  and  his  wife  will  have  an  utter  aversion  to 
the  trouble  of  cooking :  he  must  therefore  provide  some  cold 
meat  to  last  during  that  time ;  either  fowls  or  veal  would  be  the 
best.  For  the  general  sea  store  it  would  be  difficult  to  prescribe 
rules.  The  quantity  will  of  course  depend  on  the  number  to  be 
provided  for,  and  the  quality,  on  their  taste,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure on  the  season  of  the  year.  If  there  are  small  children, 
some  oatmeal  and  some  molasses  will  be  found  very  useful  and 
wholesome,  as  it  will  furinsh  a  food  much  more  conducive  to 
their  health  than  salt  provision*.  For  the  general  sea  store,  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  biscuits,  butter,  cheese,  a  few  hams,  salt,  soap, 
candles,  &c.  will  be  necessary.  Sufficient  should  be  laid  in  to 
last  at  least  eight  weeks,  in  particular  for  Baltimore,  as  some- 
times vessels  are  a  week  or  ten  days  in  going  up  the  Chesapeak,. 
after  passing  the  Capes.  A  due  regard  to  cleanliness  during  the 
voyage  is  recommended;  to  admit  as  much  air  between  decks  as 
the  weather  will  permit ;  and  to  take  a  few  bottles  of  vineg-ar  to 
sprinkle  on  the  floor  occasionally;  and  if  it  can  be  practised, 
fumigation,  by  putting  a  red  hot  piece  of  iron  in  a  kettle  of 
pitch,  n ill  be  found  salutary.     On  arriving  at  the  desired  port, 
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if  the  emigrant  has  any  letters  of  introduction,  he  should  deliver 
tliein  immediately :  his  friends  may  probably  assist  him  in  find- 
ing a  proper  place  .here  his  family  may  rest  a  few  days  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  voyage.  His  next  care  will  be  to  land  bis 
trunks,  bedding,  &c.  and  get  them  deposited  in  a  place  of  safety. 
If  he  have  not  a  letter  of  introduction  to  ajiy  one  in  the  city 
where  he  first  Uinds,  he  ought  to  be  on  his  guard.  In  every  one 
of  the  maritime  cities  in  America,  a  great  number  of  small  stores 
are  established  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  &c.  Many  of 
these  are  kept  by  natives  of  Great  Britain  j  and  some  of  those 
who  keep  them  are  so  devoid  of  principle  as  to  induce  emigrant^ 
to  remain  in  the  cities,  under  various  pretences,  but  chiefly 
holding  out  a  prospect  of  employment,  when  their  real  purpose 
is  to  tempt  them  to  spend  their  money  with  them. 

So  many  emigrants  arrive  at  all  the  principal  ports  in  the  United 
States,  that  ^here  is  very  little  chance  of  employment ;  and  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  distress  that  has  been  reported  to  exist  in 
America  has  arisen  from  the  number  of  emigrants  who  have 
foolishly  lingered  in  the  cities  until  they  have  spent  all  their 
money. 

It  shall  be  supposed  that  the  design  of  the  emigrant  is  to  pro- 
<*eed  to  the  countries  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  wliich  cuse  he 
ought  not  to  stay  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  the  city. 
When  he  first  lands,  he  will  find  that  great  numl)ers  of  waggons 
start  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  or  from  Baltimore  to  Pi:ts- 
burg  or  Wheeling,  every  day.  The  charge  is  by  the  hundred 
weight,  both  for  passengers  and  their  luggage ;  and  the  rate  is 
variable  from  five  to  seven  dollars  per  hundred :  but  the  men 
may  go  cheaper,  if  they  choose  to  walk  over  the  mountiiin?, 
which  is  recommended.  The  waggons  travel  with  great  econo- 
my :  many  of  them  carry  a  small  camp-kettle  with  them,  in 
which  they  cook  their  provisions ;  and  some  have  even  a  bed  in 
their  waggons,  in  which  they  sleep  at  night.  A  traveller  who 
chooses  to  adopt  a  similar  mode  may  travel  very  cheap ;  or,  as 
there  are  plenty  of  inns  on  the  roads,  he  can  be  accommodated 
every  night  with  beds,  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  When  the 
emigrant  arrives  at  Pittsburg  or  Wheeling,  he  will  find  that 
numbers  of  Europeans  and  Americans  are  arriving  there  every 
day ;  and  the  same  causes  that  operated  against  them  in  the 
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maritime  cities,  as  respects  employment,  will  in  some  degree, 
have  an  effect  here;  but  as  he  will  have  occasion  tor  information, 
it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  stop  a  few  days,  to  make  in(|ui- 
ries.  If  he  find  it  necessary  to  descend  the  Ohio,  tlie  best  mode 
of  proceeding  will  be  to  inquire  for  one  or  more  families,  who 
have  intentions  of  going  to  the  same  neighbourhood  as  himself, 
who  may  join  him  in  the  purchase  of  an  ark,  one  of  the  kind  of 
vessels  in  which  families  descend.  These  arks  are  built  for  sale, 
for  the  accommodAtion  of  families  descending  the  river,  and  for 
the  conveyance  of  produce.  They  are  flat- bottomed,  and  square 
at  the  ends,  and  are  all  made  of  the  same  dimensions,  being 
fifty  feet  in  length,  and  fourteen  in  breadth  ;  which  last  is  limit- 
ed, because  it  often  happens  that  they  must  pass  over  the  falls  at 
Louisville,  when  the  river  is  at  a  low  state,  at  which  time  they 
pass  betwixt  two  rocks  in  the  Indian  schute,  only  fifteen  feet 
asunder.*  These  arks  are  covered,  and  are  managed  by  a  steer- 
ing oar,  which  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  water.  The  usual  price 
is  seventy-five  dollars  for  each,  which  will  accommodate  three 
or  four  families,  as  they  carry  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons ; 
#id  it  frequently  happens  that  the  ark  can  be  sold  for  nearly 
what  it  cost,  six  or  eight  hundred  miles  lower  down  the  river. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  emigrant  on  the  Ohio,  the  next  step 
he  takes  is  a  very  important  one : — much  depends  on  his  move- 
ment, and  it  is  at  that  point  when  he  has  the  greatest  need  of 
counsel  and  advice.  From  Europe  until  he  arrives  on  the  Ohio, 
general  rules  may  apply ;  but  now  his  future  destination  depends 
on  his  choice,  and  no  general  rule  can  be  given  to  direct  that 
choice,  because  emigrants  are  of  so  many  different  descriptions. 
In  order  that  these  remarks  may  have  a  general  application,  the 
emigrants  shall  be  considered  as  consisting  of  several  classes; 
the  remarks  shall  be  applied  to  each  class  separately,  and  termi- 
nate with  some  general  observations. 

The  first  class  of  emigrants  shall  be  supposed  to  consist  of 
laborers,  who  have  no  other  trade  or  profeseion,  and  from  whose 
services  more  is  expected  to  result  from  bodily  strength,  than 


*  There  are  regular  pilots  resident  at  Louisville,  who  couduct  the  boats 
over  the  falls*  and  deliver  them  safe  at  Shipping-Port :— they  charge  two 
•lollars  for  piloiage. 
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from  ingenuity  or  education.  If  a  man  of  this  class  will  vvorK-, 
he  has  nothing  to  fear  in  the  interior  of  Atnciica: — he  possesses 
all  the  recjuisites  for  a  farmer,  cxre|)ting  skill ;  and  that  he  may 
soon  obtain.  A  great  number  of  farmers  have  more  land  inclo- 
sed in  fence  than  they  can  well  manage:  ask  one  of  these  the 
reason,  he  replies,  "  I  want  help."  An  assistant  enables  him  to 
cultivate  a  portion  of  his  land  that  would  otherwise  become 
overrun  with  weeds.  'I  he  emigrant  cannot  expect  full  wages  in 
the  commencement;  but  if  he  be  attentive,  he  may  in  one  year 
become  so  expert  as  to  be  entitled  to  what  is  usually  paid  to 
husbandmen, — from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month,  and 
board. 

But  when  employment  is  obtained,  the  most  difficult  thing 
remains  yet  to  be  done.     The  man  he  lives  with,  and  for  whom 
he   works,   most  probably  makes  his  own  cider,  a  portion   of 
which  is  distilled  into  brandy :  both  these  articles  are  kept,  in 
considerable  quantities,  in  the  farmer's  house.     The  emigrant  is 
liberally  supplied  with  them,  and  can  obtain  them  at  a  cheap 
rate  elsewhere ;  but  he  must  avoid  indulging  too  much,  particu- 
larly in  the  spirits.     He  is  not  accustomed  to  a  profusion  of  this 
article,  and  may,  by  frequent  use,  acquire  a  habit,  that   will 
ruin  all  his  future  prospects  in  life :  he  cannot  therefore  be  too 
much  upon  his  guard  in  the  use  of  them.   If  his  conduct  is  pro- 
per, he  will  be  allowed  to  associate  with  the  sons  of  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers,  many  of  whom  know  that  their  ancestors  be- 
came proprietors  of  land  from  a  beginning  not  more  promising 
than  his ;  even  his  employer  was  probably  the  helper  to  some 
one  formerly.     Before  this  man  can  become  a  complete  Ameri- 
can farmer,  he  must  learn  a  number  of  things  not  connected 
with  agriculture  in  some  other  countries.    He  must  learn  to  han- 
dle the  axe  dexterously,  as  he  will  often  be  employed  to  cut 
down  trees.    He  must  also  learn,  not  only  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  trees,  but  also  to  know  hy  their  appearanr 
whether  they  will  suit  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  wanted. 

The  second  class  of  emigrants  to  be  considered  are  those  who 
have  trades  or  professions,  and  yet  are  too  poor  to  enter  into 
business  for  themselves.  The  primary  object  of  a  person  of  this 
description  is,  of  course,  employment;  the  commodity  lie  has 
to  dispose  of  is  labor,  for  which  he  wants  a  market.     So  much 
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of  this  is  daily  brought  into  the  sea-ports  by  the  arrival  of  emi- 
grants, that  they  arc  always  overstocked  ;  he  must  look  for 
a  i)ctter  chance : — this  chance  the  country  will  afford  him.  If 
his  trade  or  profession  he  such  as  is  followed  in  a  city,  he  may 
remain  two  days  before  he  goes  to  the  country ;  if  uiisuetessful 
in  his  inquiries  for  work,  he  ought  not  to  remain  longer.  Du- 
ring his  stay,  he  ought  to  in(|uire  amongst  those  in  his  own  pro- 
fession, where  he  may  hope  to  obtain  employment ;  it  is  very 
likely  they  may  furnish  references  which  will  be  very  uselul  to 
him.  In  travelling,  this  man  ought  not  to  br  .^jaring  in  his  in- 
(juiries  ;  he  is  not  in  the  least  danger  of  receiving  a  rude  or  an 
uncivil  answer,  even  if  he  should  address  himself  to  a  sfpiire  (>o 
justices  are  called).  It  is  expected  in  America,  that  every  man 
shall  attend  to  his  own  concerns ;  and  if  a  man  who  is  out  of 
work  asks  for  employment,  it  is  considered  as  a  very  natural 
thing. 

He  ought  to  make  his  situation  and  profession  known  at  the 
tavern  where  he  stops,  and  rather  to  court  than  to  shun  conver- 
sation with  any  that  he  may  find  assenjbled  there.  He  will  sel- 
dom or  never  meet  with  a  repulse,  as  it  gives  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  inquiries  respecting  the  "old  country,"  (the  term 
usually  applied  to  the  British  Islands). 

Should  he  fail  in  procuring  employment  at  his  own  business, 
he  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  first  man  in  agriculture.  The 
countries  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  afford  che  greatest 
advantages,  of  any  part  of  the  United  States,  to  emigrants  of 
this  or  the  preceding  description ;  and  when  they  arrive  at  the 
head  of  the  Ohio,  the  facility  of  descending  that  river  opens  to 
them  a  vast  field,  in  which  labor  must,  for  ages  to  come,  find  a 
good  market,  as  the  vast  tract  of  fine  land  yet  unsettled  will  in- 
duce such  an  avidity  for  farming,  that  laborers,  or  men  who 
have  trades  or  professions,  will  adopt  that  line  of  life  whenever 
they  can  raise  the  means  of  purchasing  land.  For  this  reason  a 
very  long  time  must  elapse  before  there  can  be  such  a  redun- 
dancy of  labor  as  to  reduce  its  value. 

The  man  possessed  of  some  property,  say  from  £200  to 
.£1000,  has  more  need  of  cautionary  advice  than  either  of  the 
former.  But  no  knowledge  can  be  conveyed  to  him,  that  will 
be  so  valuable  as  what  results  from  his  own  experience  and  ob- 
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servation.  He  is  advised  to  deposit  his  money  in  a  bank,  or 
vest  it  in  government  stock  innncdiately  on  hmdiiif^.  His  next 
object  is  to  dtteriniiic  in  what  line  of  lile  he  shall  employ  him- 
self and  his  capital,  hi  this  he  hhould  avoid  beini;  too  has- 
tv.  If  it  is  known  that  he  has  money,  he  will  probably  be 
tempted  to  enter  into  speculations,  both  by  his  own  country- 
men and  others.  Designing  men  are  much  more  likely  to  hold 
out  such  temptations  than  men  with  honest  and  honorable  in- 
tentions ;  and  until  he  has  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
men  and  things,  it  is  dangerous  for  him  to  embark  in  bu>)ines8. 
It  should  have  been  premised,  that  he  ought,  if  possible,  to  take 
with  him  letters  of  introduction  to  some  persons  in  the  United 
States,  experienced  in  matters  of  business,  whom  he  might  occa- 
sionally consult.  If  he  decide  on  mercaniile  business,  or  keeping 
a  store,  he  ought  by  all  means  to  procure  a  situation  in  a  mer- 
chant's counting-house,  or  in  a  store,  tor  one  year  at  least ;  even 
if  with  only  trifling  wages,  he  will  still  be  a  gainer.  If  he  adopt 
agriculture,  he  ought  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  assistant,  who 
knows  the  management  of  crops,  and  the  mode  of  working  the 
ground  :  such  a  person  will  be  necessary  at  least  for  two  years. 
If  he  should  not  succeed  in  procuring  such  a  man,  he  must  keep 
on  good  terms  with  his  neighbours,  who  will  cheerfully  tell  him 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done.  In  purchasing  !  is  land  he  ought 
not  to  depend  entirely  on  his  own  judgment,  unless  he  has  made 
an  extensive  tour  through  the  country,  and  attentively  considered 
the  subject  of  land. 

In  a  great  many  trades  or  professions  the  emigrant  who  has  a 
capital,  and  a  trade  or  profession,  may  meet  with  less  difficulty 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  if  he  act  with  caution.  Much  in 
this  case  depends  on  making  a  judicious  choice  in  deternjining 
Mhere  to  establish  his  business.  In  most  trades,  the  country 
beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  say  Ohio,  Kentucky,  or  Ten- 
nessee, hold  out  greater  advantages  than  the  rest  of  the  Union, 
the  profits  in  business  bring  greater,  and  the  expence  of  living 
much  less:  the  climate  also  is  more  suitable  to  European 
constitutions,  as  the  extreme  betwixt  the  heat  of  summer  and 
cold  of  winter  is  much  less  than  in  the  Atlantic  states.  In  some 
trades  he  may  be  expected  to  keep  journeymen,  perhaps  Ameri- 
cans; from  whom  he  is  advised  not  to  exact  that  servility  of  de- 
portment  expected  from  subordinates  in  other  countries.     He 
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may  be  faithfully  served  without  it.  He  loses  nothing  by  this, 
as  those  who  are  his  employers  or  customers  will  make  no  such 
exuctiona  from  him. 

There  are  several  objects  in  America  that  present  themselves 
to  the  capitalist,  in  which  he  may  vest  his  property  with  peifect 
security;  and  if  he  act  judiciously,  he  will  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  his  profits.  The  most  prominent  object  that  offers 
itself  is  land.  Of  this,  immense  tracts  may  always  be  had,  and 
in  particular  from  the  government  of  the  United  States.  The 
price  is  two  dollars  per  acre;  one  fourth  of  the  money  to  be 
]>aid  down,  the  rest  by  instalments  in  five  years.  'I  he  degree  of 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  land  purchases,  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  judgment  and  foresight  of  the  speculator, 
to  whom  the  countries  west  of  the  AUeghanies  offers  the  best 
field.  A  very  great  majority  of  the  emigrants  to  that  part  have 
only  farming  in  view,  and  the  establishment  of  towns  does  not 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  interspersed  population.  There 
are  a  great  many  places,  which,  from  the  nature  of  things,  must 
become  the  scites  of  towns :  a  person  of  judgment  and  observa- 
tion would  easily  point  them  out.  The  formation  of  a  number 
of  proximate  settlements  lias  an  invariable  tendency  to  raise  the 
price  of  land  in  their  vicinity :  for  this  reason,  a  rich  man,  who 
purchases  a  large  tract  of  land  on  speculation,  consults  his  best 
interests  by  a  liberal  policy  towards  those  who  first  settle  on  his 
property.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  he  purchases  four  miles 
square  ;  this  is  sixteen  s(}niue  miles  or  sections,  or  10,240  acres, 
which  for  cash  cost  1H,8S)()  dollars,  or  .£3801.  12^.  English  mo- 
ney. On  this  property  he  ought  to  possess  a  scite  convenient  f'^r 
a  village,  and  he  should  also  have  a  water  fall.  If  he  lays  the 
whole  out  in  quarter  sections,  he  will  have  64,  of  160  acres 
each.  Let  him  lay  out  the  village,  and  sell,  in  the  first  instance, 
only  the  intermediate  subdivisions,  at  moderate  terms  and  libe- 
ral credit:  the  reserved  subdivisions,  together  with  the  village 
lots,  will  in  a  short  time  rise  to  a  very  great  value.  The  next 
object  of  importance  is  coal ;  and  though  the  investment  of  ca- 
pital in  that  way  may  not  so  speedily  produce  profit  as  in  land, 
yet  it  holds  out  great  advantages.  It  has  already  been  stated, 
that  coal  is  abundant  in  the  western  country,  and  that  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  that  region  is  prairie ;  it   has  also  been  ob*> 
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served,  that  the  existence  of  a  bed  of  coal  scarcely  enhances  the 
price  of  the  land  under  which  it  lies.  In  most  parts  of  the  At- 
lantic states,  .')()  years  ago,  one  acre  of  cleared  laud  was  worth 
five  of  wooflland.  Since  tliat  tinje  innumerable  towns  and  villa- 
ges have  been  <'stablished,  and  the  old  cities  and  villages  have 
increased.  Every  city  or  town  may  be  considered  as  the  centre 
of  a  circle,  within  the  area  of  which  one  acre  of  woodland  is 
now  of  nuich  more  value  than  the  same  extent  of  the  rincst 
meadow.  These  areas  are  continually  increasing,  and  conse- 
quently the  agregate  value  of  timber.  At  a  period  not  very  re- 
mole  the  larger  cities  must  resort  to  the  use  of  coal ;  and  no- 
thing is  more  certain  than  that  a  time  will  come  when  that  arti- 
cle will  be  as  valuable  to  America  as  it  is  now  to  England. 

The  emigrant  who  goes  to  America  with  the  intention  of  ap- 
plying himself  to  farming,  should  take  with  him  some  seed 
wheat  of  the  best  kinds  ;  and  if  he  can  procure  it,  perhaps  the 
Syrian  wheat  (Triticum  cotuposiium)  might  be  worth  a  trial. 
It  has  a  much  better  chance  of  answering  in  America  than  in 
England,  and  particularly  south  of  40  degrees  of  latitude.  Also 
a  small  quantity  of  lucerne,  saintfoin,  and  vetches;  either  the 
seeds  or  the  roots  of  the  two  former,  but  the  roots  would  be 
preferable.  It  might  also  be  advisable  to  take  a  small  bag  of 
hay  seeds  from  some  of  the  best  meadows.  Farming  iniplements 
can  be  had  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  well  adapted  to 
the  different  purposes  for  which  they  are  wanted.  In  determin- 
ing a  situation,  he  has  the  choice  of  any  climate  from  latitude 
29  to  44  degrees,  comprehending  the  regions  suituble  for  the 
culture  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  grain  If  his  views  are  governed 
by  the  determination  to  adopt  any  particular  culture,  he  will  of 
course  settle  in  the  region  suitable :  if  sugar  he  will  go  south  of 
31-|°;  if  cotton,  south  of  36°:  for  corn  the  most  agreeable  is 
from  36'*  to  41",  as  further  north  the  severity  and  length  of  the 
winters  render  the  climate  less  desirable.  A  farmer,  on  Settling 
in  America,  ought  not  rashly  to  set  up  his  opinions  or  former 
practices  against  those  of  the  old  settlers.  Many-  things  which 
may  appear  to  him  at  first  to  be  wrong  or  unnecessary,  will  be 
found,  on  farther  experience,  both  right  and  expedient ;  but  if 
he  cultivates  the  good-will  of  his  neighbours,  and  follows  thei/ 
advice,  he  will  not  go  wrong.  He  will  soon  find  the  succession 
.'35. — vol..  IT.  2  T 
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of  crops  and  the  luoile  of  culture  vary  much  from  what  he  ha«» 
cxperieiiced  in  Knt^land,  and  that  a  differr'titly  modified  climate, 
and  a  bun  more  nearly  vertical,  j^rcatly  change  the  order  of  the 
tilings  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  He  will  find  his  rve 
harvest  to  commence  in  June,  and  that  of  his  wheat  soon  after : 
the  oats  follow  next;  and  afterwards,  if  he  have  a  meadow,  his 
grass  will  be  ready  for  the  scythe ;  then  come  his  potatoes,  and 
lastly  his  Indian  corn.  If  the  emigrant  purchases  and  settles 
upon  what  is  called  wild  land,  one  of  his  first  cares  ought  to  be 
to  plant  a  peach  and  apple  orchard  ;  and  he  ought  to  plant  the 
two  sorts  alternate,  say  one  peach  betwixt  two  apple  trees,  and 
not  plant  the  apple  trees  less  than  thirty  feet  asunder.  The 
peach  tree  soon  comes  to  maturity,  and  is  short  lived:  they  will 
become  of  little  value  by  the  time  the  apple  trees  are  in  want  of 
room. 

In  the  woody  region,  the  axe  s  for  some  time  the  chief  im- 
plement in  the  hands  of  the  settler,  and  he  feels  a  considerable 
degree  of  repugnance  at  the  destruction  of  so  much  fine  timber ; 
but  this  soon  subsides.  If  he  has  the  courage  to  proceed  as  far 
west  as  the  Illinois,  the  North-West  Territories,  or  to  the  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  prairies  afford  him  the  means  of  settling 
without  much  trouble. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  settlement  of  the  rich  countries  be- 
yond the  Alleghanies,  agues  were  very  prevalent;  and  it  will 
perhaps  be  found,  that  all  countries  in  a  state  of  nature  are  lia- 
ble to  this  disease  in  the  proportion  of  their  fertility,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  produce  it,  from  the  vast  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter  which  goes  to  decay  in  autumn.  As  this  ap]jlies  gene- 
rally in  those  regions,  the  new  settler  has  no  means  of  avoiding 
the  consequence,  but  by  precautions  and  preventives ;  but  as  it 
has  also  a  local  influence,  he  may,  by  a  judicious  choice  of  a 
a  situation,  render  himself  and  family  less  liable  to  its  attacks. 
As  the  first  settlers  have  the  choice  of  the  whole  country,  it  is 
very  natural  t'aat  they  should  adopt  the  alluvial  of  the  rivers, 
both  on  account  of  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
facilities  it  gives  to  the  transportation  of  produce ;  and  many, 
in  s<)  doing,  sacrifice  their  health  to  their  apparent  interest. 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  some  of  the  valleys  in  which  the  rivers 
flow  are  as  healthy  as  the  uplands ;  but  this  depends  on  whether 
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the  river  overflows  its  banks  or  not,  or  on  the  exlNtcnce  or  non- 
(\rist<'nce  of  stagnant  water  in  the  iici^libouiliooil.  As  to  prc- 
cauiions,  the  emigrant  is  apprised  that  in  those  countries  the 
dews  are  very  copious,  and  begin  to  fall  even  before  snu-set. 
Let  him  avoid,  as  much  as  possil)lc,  exposure  either  to  this  or 
rain  ;  or  if  unavoidably  exposed,  he  must  take  off  his  vfet  clothes 
tis  soon  as  possible  ;  and  if  he  has  flannel  shirts,  in  order  to 
change  after  copious  perspiration,  he  will  find  benefit  in  them. 
An  important  consideration  in  this  respect  is  the  (|uality  of  the 
water  used  in  his  family ;  of  course  the  purer  this  is,  the  better. 
The  settler  cannot  be  expected  to  be  capal)le  of  analyzing  it:  l)ut 
he  may  discover  the  presence  of  sulpluir,  iron,  an  acid,  or  an 
alkali,  by  tests  always  in  his  power  to  procure.  Sulphur  may 
be  detected  by  laving  a  piece  of  briglit  silver  in  the  water,  which 
turns  black  if  that  substance  is  held  in  sohition.  A  litt'e  of  the 
inner  bark  of  any  cf  the  oaks,  infused  in  a  glassfijl,  turns  the 
water  black,  if  iron  is  present.  Pa|)cr  stained  blue  by  the  petals 
of  almost  any  flower  of  that  color  being  rubbed  iipon  it,  turns 
green  by  being  dipped  in  water  impregnated  with  alkali,  or  red, 
if  an  acid. 

The  settler  who  is  accustomed  t  )  malt  licpior  may,  with  very 
little  trouble,  brew  his  own  ale.  Barley  is  cultivated  west  of  the 
Alleghanies;  and  hops  grow  wild  in  abundance.  The  use  of  this 
beverage  is  supposed  to  be  a  preventive  to  the  ague.  Almost 
every  family  has  a  supposed  cure  for  this  complaint ;  and  every 
one  who  visits  or  sees  those  affected  has  a  favorite  remedv,  all 
differing  from  each  other ;  but  the  physicians,  ni  the  Western 
Country,  treat  it  with  bark  and  laudanum  ;  of  these  the  emi- 
grant ought  to  lay  in  a  sufficiency  to  administer  to  his  family  in 
case  of  need. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  emigrants  to  this  coun^ 
try  are  almost  of  every  nation  of  Europe,  but  it  is  a  remarkable 
and  striking  tact,  that  the  Germans,  Dutch  and  Swiss,  succeed 
much  better  than  those  fron)  any  other  country.  This  is  not  so 
much  owing  to  greater  industry  or  economy,  as  to  the  more  ju- 
dicious mode  they  adopt  in  settling.  In  general,  before  these 
jieople  emigrate,  they  form  associations,  lay  down  their  plans, 
and  send  an  agent  over  in  whom  they  can  confide.  He  purcha- 
ses for  them  a  suitable  extent  of  land,  and  prepares  the  way : 
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wlien  ihcir  nrrat;( iiunts  are  made,  tlioy  move  over  in  one  hotlv. 
This  system  has  always  l)t'en  lolloued  hy  these  people,  and  tin; 
coiiHO(|uences  are  visible  in  almost  every  part  ol  the  United 
States  ;  but  more  partieulaily  in  the  states  of  New  ^'(^rk,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  all  parts  of  which  they  are  in  pos- 
sfssioii  of  the  best  lands.  The  appearanee  of  eomfort,  ease,  and 
independenec,  exhibited  hy  one  of  these  little  colonies,  is  so  vi- 
sible, that  the  traveller  who  does  not  perceive  it  at  first  si^ht 
iDust  be  very  deficient  in  discernment.  Some  of  the  colonies  of 
this  kind,  besides  the  tie  of  common  intercbt,  have  another 
bond  of  union,  which  is  a  similarity  of  sentiment  and  belief  in 
their  religious  opinions;  this,  in  some  instances,  has  operated 
as  a  cause  for  regulating  their  system  of  colonization  ;  but  per- 
haps that  which  has  most  generally  inHucnced  them  is  the  cir- 
cumstance of  th'eir  langu.igc  not  being  the  general  language  of 
the  United  States, — an  inconvenience  much  less  felt  by  a  colony 
than  by  an  isolated  family.  But  let  the  cause  be  what  it  may, 
the  effect  is  very  manifest,  and  may  he  easily  accounted  for. 
In  tlie  early  settlement  of  any  particular  district  of  new  country, 
its  progress  in  improvement  is  .slow,  until  a  grist  and  a  saw-uiill 
are  erected ;  after  which  the  change  is  very  rapid.  Every  planter 
in  the  vicinity,  hy  the  aid  of  the  saw  mill,  is  able  to  erect  a 
handsome  frame-house.  The  grist  mill  enables  him  to  convert 
his  wheat  into  flour  fit  for  a  market,  and  he  boldly  engages  and 
employs  hands  to  assist  him  in  converting  forest  into  fields, 
yielding  luxuriant  crops.  These  two  kinds  of  mills  are  the  most 
necessary  objects  in  a  new  colony ;  but  there  are  many  others, 
such  as  roads,  bridges,  &c.  all  of  which  are  much  sooner  effected 
by  a  colony  having  an  union  of  interest,  and  of  course  an  union 
of  action. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  a  so- 
ciety established  at  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  useful 
information  to  emigrants. 

That  hospitality  which,  as  Mr.  Jeffervson  says,  the  savages  of 
the  wilderness  extended  to  the  first  settlers  arriving  in  this  land, 
cannot  be  denied  by  a  free,  civilized,  and  christian  people,  to 
brethren  emigrating  from  the  countries  of  their  common  fathers ; 
and  the  exercise  of  it  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  us,  who  have 
(some  of  us)  been  induced,  by  a  similarity  of  fate  and  fortunes 
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wiili  your  own,  to  quit  the  laiuls  of  our  nativity,  uiitl  seek  free- 
dom and  lia|)))inefls  in  America.  That  liu^pitality  uliieh  the 
wild  Arab  never  violates,  and  which  the  Anniiean  hxhan  so 
<>rten  exercises  to  .strangers, — that  .sacred  virtue  is  dear  to  our 
111  arts,  which  we  open  to  address  yon,  in  tlie  I'rankness  of  Irieiul- 
shi|)  and  sincerity  of  truth.  We  hid  you  welcome  to  a  land  ot 
freedom  J  we  applaud  your  resolution;  we  eommeml  your  judg- 
ment in  asserting  the  right  of  expatriation — a  right  acknow- 
ledged and  practised  hy  people  of  all  nations,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  tiie  present  time — a  right  indispensable  to  liberty  and 
happiness,  and  which  ought  never  to  be  surren<lered.  The  free 
states  once  established  it»  Asia  recognized  it;  (ireeee  adopted  it. 
Immigration  from  thence  was  nneoncontrouled ;  and  naturaliza- 
tion, which  puts  the  emigrant,  civilly,  on  a  level  with  the  native, 
w"as  there  a  thing  of  course.  The  Homans  avowed  and  vindica- 
ted the  right  in  all  its  latitude  ;  and  this  memorable  declaration 
com|)osed  part  of  their  code:  ''  Every  man  has  a  right  to  choose 
the  state  to  which  he  will  belong."  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that 
we  may  go  whither  we  list  to  jiromote  our  happiness.  It  is  thus, 
indeed,  that  the  arts,  ciences,  laws,  and  civilizr.tion  itself,  have 
joinneyed  with  colonies,  from  one  region  to  another,  from  Asia 
and  Egypt  to  Europe,  and  from  Europe  to  America.  In  making 
this  country  your  home,  your  choice  does  you  honor ;  and  we 
doubt  not  but  your  conduct  will  be  e(|ually  correct,  judicious, 
and  honorable.  That  the  laws  and  institutions  of  America  may 
be  from  this  moment  the  objects  of  your  constant  respect,  we 
will  quote  what  an  European  philosopher  has  said  of  Atnerica, 
as  compared,  politically,  with  Europe.  '' Whilst  almost  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,"  says  the  Abbe  de  Mably,  "are  ignorant  ot 
the  constituent  principles  of  society,  and  regard  the  people  as 
beasts  of  a  farnk,  cultivated  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner,  wc  are 
astonished,  we  are  edified,  that  your  thirteen  republics  should 
know  at  once  the  dignity  of  man,  and  should  have  drawn  from 
the  sources  of  the  wisest  philosophy  the  principles  by  whivh 
they  are  disposed  to  be  governed." 

Even  in  your  state  of  probation  here,  as  aliens,  you  will  soon 
perceive  that  the  laws  (and  ours  is  a  government  of  laws)  are 
made  by  the  will  of  the  people,  through  agents  called  represen- 
tatives.   The  will  of  a  majority  passes  for,  and  requires  the  con- 
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sent  of  all.  Entire  accjuiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  inajoiitv 
is  the  vital  principle  of  repuhlics,  from  which  there  is  no  icgiti- 
mate  appeal ;  for  resistance  to  those  decisions  is  an  appeal  to 
force,  the  vital  principle  and  immediate  parent  of  despotism. 
It  is  a  fundamental  truth  in  nature,  and  for  those  not  held  in 
servitude  it  is  law  in  America,  that  men  are  horn  equal,  and  en- 
dowed with  unalienable  rights,  of  which  they  can  neither  divest 
themselves,  nor  he  deprived  by  others*  Slaves  mav  be  ruled  hv 
the  will  of  one,  or  a  few;  but  freemen  are  governe  I  onlv  by  the 
general  will. 

Strangers  as  you  are,  you  may  derive  benefit  from  the  counsel 
and  guidance  of  friends.  If  one  who  has  gone  the  road  you 
are  about  to  travel,  by  only  showing  you  how  it  winds  beyond  the 
next  hill,  does  you  a»i  act  of  civility,  how  much  more  important 
would  b  ?ome  information  that  must  influence  your  welfare  and 
future  fortune?  And  when  yon  reflect,  that  circumstances  ap- 
parently trivial  may  make  the  one,  or  mar  the  other,  you  will 
not  disregard  a  communication  which  relates  to  the  business  of 
life. 

All  that  a  first  conversation  with  an  emigrant  can  properly  em- 
bra«:e  will  fall  under  three  heads  : 

I.  What  relates  to  his  personal  safety  in  a  new  climate ; 

II.  His  interest  as  a  prol)ationary  resident ;  and 

I! I.  His  future  rights  and  duties  as  a  member  of  a  free  state. 

Undf  r  the  first  will  be  comprised  some  directions  for  your 
mode  of  living,  and  the  preservation  of  your  health.  The  se- 
cond would  demand  some  description  of  this  extensive  country, 
which  may  direct  your  choice  and  industry.  Under  the  third 
should  be  contained  a  brief  abstract  of  such  civil  or  political 
matters  as  behoves  you  to  understand. 

I.  Emigrants  from  Europe  usually  arrive  here  during  summer; 
and,  every  thing  considered,  it  is  best  they  should  ;  for  in  the 
middle  and  eastern  states  tiie  winter  is  long,  fuel  very  dear,  and 
employment  comparatively  scarce  at  that  season.  In  winter 
they  will  expend  more  and  earn  less,  liut  if  arriving  at  this 
time  bear  more  upon  th(  ir  pocke :,  the  heats  of  the  summer  are 
undoubtedly  more  trying  to  their  health.  In  the  middle  states, 
namely,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pentisylania,  and  Maryland, 
a  northern  European  usually  finds  the  climate  intensely  hot  from 
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about  the  middle  of  June  until  towards  the  Ist  of  October.  The 
thermometer  frequently  ranges  from  HI"  to  90'',  and  sometimes 
ubove  it  in  the  middle  part  of  the  day;  this  to  a  strani^er  who 
works  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  the  hurnini!;  sun,  is  certainly 
dangerous,  and  re(juires  some  precautions  on  his  part. 

First  of  all,  he  should  regulate  his  diet,  and  he  temperate  in 
the  quantity  of  his  food.  The  American  laborer  or  working  me- 
chanic, who  has  a  belter  and  more  plentifnl  table  than  any  other 
man  in  the  world  of  his  class,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  small 
eater;  and  we  recommend  to  you  his  example.  The  European  of 
the  same  condition,  who  receives  meat  or  fish,  and  coffee  at 
breakfast,  meat  at  dinner,  and  meat  or  fish,  and  tea,  at  sup- 
per— an  abundance  of  animal  food  to  which  he  was  accustomed 
— insensibly  falls  into  a  state  of  too  great  repletion,  which  ex- 
poses him  to  the  worst  kind  of  fever  during  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  He  should,,  therefore,  be  quite  as  abstemious 
in  the  quantity  of  food,  as  of  stror^^  drink ;  and,  in  addition  to 
this  method  of  preventing  sickness,  he  should  take  a  dose  of 
active  physic  every  now  and  then,  especially  in  the  hotter 
months  of  July  and  August.  By  this  prudent  course  an  ardent 
climate  will  have  no  terrors ;  and,  after  some  residence  here,  he 
may  preserve  his  health  by  regimen  and  exercise  alone. 

The  laborer  or  mechanic  should  put  off  his  ordinary  clothes, 
and  wear  next  his  skin  a  loose  flannel  shirt,  while  he  works;  it 
should  be  taken  off  again  when  he  has  done. 

The  stranger  as  we'll  as  native,  must  be  particularly  careful 
not  to  drink  cold  water  after  being  heated  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  or  exercise.  Sudden  and  severe  pain  at  the  stomach,  and 
even  death,  are  frequently  the  consequences  of  such  imprudence. 
1  he  Humane  Society  of  this  city  have  published  the  following 
directions  to  be  observed  in  such  cases. 

"  1st.  Avoid  drinking  water  while  the  body  is  heated,  or  du- 
ring profuse  perspiration. 

"  2d.  Wash  the  hands  and  face  with  cold  water  before  drink- 
ing. 

*'3d.  If  these  precmitions  have  been  neglected,  and  cramps 
or  convulsions  have  been  induced,  let  a  tea  spoonful  of  lauda- 
num be  given  immediately  in  a  cup  of  spirits  and  water;  and 
repeat  the  dose  in  half  an  hour,  if  necessary. 

*'  4th.  At  the  same  time  apply  hot  fomentations  of  spirits  and 
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water  to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  the  lower  extremitie.t, 
covering  the  body  with  a  blanket,  or  immerse  the  body  in  a 
warm  bath,  if  it  can  he  immediately  obtained. 

"  5.  Inject  into  the  bowels  a  pint  of  warm  spirits  and  water, 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  two  of  the 
latter." 

II.  Do  you  ask  by  this  time,  with  a  view  to  the  ordinary  bu- 
siness of  life,  What  is  America?  What  sort  of  people  may  ex- 
pect to  succeed  in  it?  The  immortal  Franklin  has  answered  these 
questions  :  "  America  is  the  land  of  labor."  But  it  is,  empha- 
tically, the  best  country  on  earth  for  those  who  will  labor.  J5y 
industry  they  can  earn  more  wages  here  than  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Our  governments  are  frugal ;  they  demand  few  taxes : 
so  that  the  earnings  of  the  poor  man  are  left  to  enrich  himself; 
they  are  nearly  all  his  own. 

The  ooly  encouragement  we  hold  out  to  strangers  arc  a  good 
climate,  fertile  soil,  wholesome  air  and  water,  plenty  of  pro- 
visions, good  pay  for  labor,  kind  neighbours,  good  laws,  a  free 
government,  and  a  hearty  welcome.  The  rest  depends  on  a 
man's  own  industry  and  virtue." 

It  would  be  very  prudent  for  new  comers,  especially  laborers 
or  farmers,  to  go  into  the  country  without  delay,  as  they  will 
save  both  money  and  time  by  it,  and  avoid  several  inconvenien- 
ces of  a  sea-port  town.  By  spending  some  time  with  an  Ame- 
rican farmer,  in  any  capacity,  they  will  learn  the  method  of 
tillage,  or  working  a  plantation,  peculiar  to  this  country.  No 
time  can  be  more  usefully  employed  than  a  year  in  this  manner. 
In  that  space  any  smart  stout  man  can  learn  how  woodland  ma 
be  cleared,  how  cleared  land  is  managed  \  he  will  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  crops  and  their  succession^  of  usages  and  customs 
that  ought  to  be  known,  and  perhaps  save  something  into  the 
barg  in.  Many  European  emigrants  who  brought  money  with 
them  have  heretofore  taken  this  wise  course,  and  found  it  great- 
ly to  their  advantage ;  for,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  knew 
what  to  do  with  it.  They  had  learned  the  value  of  lands  in  old 
settlements  and  near  the  frontiers,  the  price  of  labor,  cattle,  and 
grain,  and  were  ready  to  begin  the  world  with  ardor  and  confi- 
dence. Multitudes  of  poor  people,  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Germany,  have  by  these  means,  together  with  industry  and  fru- 
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gality,  become  wealthy  farmers,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Eu- 
rope, estated  men  ;  who,  in  their  own  countries,  where  all  the 
lands  are  fully  occupied,  and  the  wages  of  labor  low,  could  never 
have  emerged  from  the  condition  wherein  they  were  born. 

In  the  west  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  custom  which  the  far- 
mers there  call  cropping,  and  which  is  as  beneficial  to  the  owner 
as  to  the  tiller  of  the  ground,  in  the  present  slate  of  this  corn- 
try.  The  cropper  performs  the  labor  of  the  plantation,  as  spring 
and  fall  ploughings,  sowing,  harrowing,  or  other  work,  and  re 
ceives  a  certain  share  of  the  crop,  as  agreed  on,  for  his  pains. 
But  he  must  be  an  expert  farmer  before  he  can  undertake,  or  be 
intrusted  with,  the  working  of  the  farm.  None  but  a  poor  man 
undertakes  it;  and  that  only  until  he  can  save  money  to  buy 
land  of  his  own. 

It  is  invariably  the  practice  of  the  American,  and  well  suited 
to  his  love  of  independence,  to  purchase  a  piece  of  land  as  soon 
as  he  can,  and  to  cultivate  his  own  farm,  rather  than  live  at 
wages.  It  is  equally  in  the  power  of  an  emigrant  to  do  the 
same,  after  a  few  years  of  labor  and  economy.  From  that  mo- 
ment he  secures  all  the  means  of  happiness.  He  has  a  suffici- 
ency of  fortune,  without  being  exempt  from  moderate  labor ;  he 
feels  the  comfort  of  independence,  and  has  no  fear  of  poverty  ni 
his  old  age.  He  is  invested  with  the  powers  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  a  freeman,  and  may  in  all  cases,  without  let  or  appre- 
hension, exercise  them  according  to  his  judgment.  He  can 
afford  to  his  children  a  good  education,  and  knows  that  he  has 
thereby  provided  for  their  wants.  Prospects  open  to  them  far 
brighter  than  were  his  own ;  and  in  seeing  all  this  he  is  surely 
blest. 

Industrious  men  need  never  lack  employment  in  America.  La- 
borers, carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers,  stone-cutters,  black- 
smiths, turners,  weavers,  farmers,  curriers,  tailors,  and  shoema- 
kers, and  the  useful  mechanics  generally,  are  always  sure  of  work 
and  wages.  Stone-cutters  now  receive,  in  this  city  (New  York), 
two  dollars  a  day,  equal  to  nine  shillings  sterlings ;  carpenters, 
one  dollar  and  87|  cents;  bricklayers,  two  dollars;  laboiers, 
ftom  one  dollar  to  one  and  a  quarter;  others  in  proportion.  At 
this  time  (July,  1816)  house-carpenters,  bricklayers,  masons, 
and  stone-cutters,  are  paid  three  dollars  per  day  in  Pctei.>Durgh, 
35. — VOL.  II.  2  U 
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^Virginia).  The  town  was  totally  consumed  by  fire  about  a  year 
since,  but  it  is  now  rising  from  its  ashes  in  more  elegance  than 
ever.  Mecbanics  will  find  ample  employment  there  for,  perhaps 
two  years  to  co^ne, 

Artizans  receive  better  pay  in  America  than  in  Europe,  and 
can  live  with  less  exertion,  and  more  comfort  j  because  they  put 
an  additional  price  on  their  work,  equal  to  the  cost  of  freight 
and  commission  charged  by  the  merchant  on  importations.    But 
there  are  not  many  of  the  laborious  classes  whom  we  would  ad- 
vise to  reside  or  even  loiter  in  great  towns,  because  as  much  will 
be  spent  during  a  long  winter  as  can  be  made  through  a  toil- 
some summer,  so  that  a  man  may  be  kept  a  moneyless  drudge 
fur  life.     But  this  is  not  perhaps  the  worst ;  he  is  tempted  to 
become  a  tippler,  by  the  cheapness  and  plenty  of  liquors,  and 
then  his  piospects  are  blasted  for  ever.     In  few  countries  is 
drunkenness  more  despised  than  in  this.    The  drunkard  is  view- 
ed as  a  person  socially  dead,  shut  out  from  decent  intercourse, 
shunned,  despised,  or  abhorred.     The  pernicious  habit  is  to  be 
guarded  against  as  scrupulously  for  political  as  moral  considera- 
tions.    Civil  liberty  every  where  rests  on  self-respect;  while  de- 
gradation or  voluntary  debasement  is  one  of  the  causes  of  des- 
potism.   These  remarks  are  general ;  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  one  people  are  more  ignorant  than  another  of  moral 
duly  or  propriety.    It  deserves  notice,  that  two  sister  states  have 
made  laws  vesting  the  estate  of  an  habitual  drunkard  in  trus- 
tees ,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  deprive  such  persons  of  suf- 
frage and  the  privilege  of  giving  evidence  in  courts  of  justice. 
An  ancient  lawgiver  was  even  more  severe ;  he  affixed  a  double 
penalty  to  crimes  committed  in  a  state  of  intoxication.     Such 
have  been  the  methods  of  legislators  to  preserve  the  dignity  of 
man. 

Men  of  science,  who  can  apply  their  knowledge  to  useful  and 
practical  purposes,  may  be  very  advantageously  settled;  but 
mere  literary  scholars,  who  have  no  profession,  or  only  one 
vrhich  they  cannot  profitably  practise  in  this  country,  do  not 
meet  with  much  encouragement, — in  truth,  with  little  or  none, 
unless  they  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  education  of 
youth.  The  demand  for  persons  who  will  do  this  is  obviously 
iaereasing;  and  although  many  excellent  preceptors  are  every 
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where  to  be  found  among  the  native  Americans,  there  is  still 
considerable  room  for  competition  on  the  part  of  well  qualified 
foreigners.     In  the  seminaries  for  classical  education,  it  is  very 
common  to  find  the  preceptors  natives  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said    of  the  mathematical  schools.     In  the  southern 
states  \%here  a  thin  population>is  spread  over  an  extensive  coun- 
try, good  schools  are  comparatively  few ;   but  there  are  rich 
planters  in  those  districts,  in  whose  families  foreigners  of  gen- 
teel address,  and  good  knowledge  of  the  classics,  English,  and 
arithmetic,  will  find  employment  and  a  good  salary,  as  private 
tutors.     It  does  not  detract  from  a  man's  personal  respectability 
to  have  been  thus  employed.     The  Americans  are  too  wise  to 
treat  that  condition  as  meaU)  which  is  essential  to  the  honor  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  which  supposes  in  its  professor  na- 
tural talents  and  acquired  Knowledge.    It  is  not  unusual,  in  this 
country,  to  see  young  mei)  who  taught  school  until  they  had  ac- 
cumulated some  property,  and  who  then  turn  to  the  professions 
of  law,  physic,  or  divinity,  or  else  become  farmers  or  merchants. 
The  practice  and  feelings  of  the  Americans,  in  this  particular, 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  many  gentlemen,  who  begin 
their  career  as  schoolmasters,  pass  through  all  the  gradations  of 
state  honors,  are  appointed  to  foreign  embassies,  promoted  to 
the  head  of  departments  of  the  federal  government,  and  have  as 
good  prospects  as  others  of  attaining  the  Presidency.     Several 
instances  of  this  nature  might  be  quoted  from  this  unprejudiced 
people. 

In  what  part  of  this  extensive  country  may  an  emigrant  from 
the  northern  or  western  parts  of  Europe  most  advantageously 
settle?  If  he  be  undecided  until  his  arrival,  his  choice  will 
be  agreeably  perplexed  or  suspended  by  the  different  invitations 
offered  by  various  sections  of  this  empire.  It  covers  an  area  be- 
tween the  31st  and  46th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean  to  the  westward  indefinitely.  In  time  our  settle- 
ments will  reach  the  borders  of  the  Pacific.  The  productions  of 
the  soil  are  as  various  as  the  climate.  The  middle  states  pro- 
duce grain  of  all  kinds ;  Maryland  and  Virginia  afford  wheat 
and  tobacco ;  North  Carolina,  naval  stores ;  and  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  rice,  cotton,  indigo  and  tobacco:  to  these  pro- 
ducts, Louisiana  and  Mississippi  add  sugar  and  indigo,  which 
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are  now  cultivated  in  Georgia  likewise.  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio,  are  productive  of  the  principal  part  of  the 
foregoing  staples,  together  with  hemp,  coal,  and  such  plants  as 
are  found  in  the  northern  and  middle  states,  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Alleghany  mountains.  Over  this  great  tract,  the  finest  fruits 
grow  in  perfection ;  grain  of  every  sort  is  in  plenty ;  and  "  he 
who  puts  a  seed  into  the  earth  is  recompensed,  perhaps,  by  re- 
ceiving forty  out  of  it."  We  are  of  opinion  that  those  parts  of 
the  United  States  between  the  35lh  and  43d,  or  37th  and  42d 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  will  be  found  most  congenial  to  the 
constitutions  of  Europeans.  New  York  (principally),  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  the  Illi- 
nois and  Missouri  territories,  are  spread  within  these  parallels. 
As  the  European  is  more  patient  of  cold  than  of  heat,  he  will 
be  apt  to  prefer  the  middle  and  western,  or  north-western 
states,  to  the  southern.  There  he  will  form  connexions  with  in- 
habitants whose  manners  most  resemble  his  own.  In  some  one 
of  them  we  would  advise  him,  after  a  proper  examination,  to 
pitch  his  tent,  and  fix  his  residence. 

Farther  to  the  south,  where  negro  slaves  are  the  only  or  prin- 
cipal laborers,  some  white  men  think  it  disreputable  to  follow 
the  plough.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  cast  censure  on  our  southern 
neighbours  j  yet,  in  choosing  a  settlement,  we  would  have  emi- 
grants take  slavery,  with  all  other  circumstances^  into  their  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  judicious  men,  that  though  persons 
newly  arrived  ought  to  go  without  loss  of  time  into  the  country, 
yet  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  them  to  retire  all  at  once  to  the 
remote  parts  of  the  west ;  that  they  ought  to  stop  nearer  the 
sea-board,  and  learn  a  little  of  the  mode  of  doing  business. 
Perhaps  this,  in  some  instances,  may  be  advisable ;  but  we 
think  that  young  men,  whose  habits  are  not  fixed,  cannot  post 
too  speedily  to  the  fine  regions  beyond  the  Alleghany.  The  la- 
borer, however,  will  find  great  difference  between  them  and 
Europe  in  every  thing.  The  man  who  was  accustomed  to  the 
spade,  must  now  use  the  axe ;  he  who  used  to  dig  ditches,  will 
leain  to  maul  rails  and  make  fences.  These  are  extremes  that 
must  be  met ;  and  the  sooner,  perhaps  the  better. 

We  omit  annexing  to  these  directions  a  table  of  roads;  as  al- 
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maiiacks  are  every  where  to  be  had  for  a  trifle,  and  they  contain 
accurate  lists,  with  the  principal  sta.e;es  from  east  to  westj 
there  are  also  people  always  willing  to  direct  the  stranger  on  jiis 
path. 

If  an  European  has  previously  resolved  to  ^ro  to  the  western 
country,  near  the  Alleghany  or  Ohio  rivers-,  he  will  have  saved 
much  expence  and  travel  by  landing  at  Baltimore ;  from  thence 
to  Pittsburg,  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  is  about  "200  miles  direct, 
— perhaps  not  more  than  240  by  the  course  of  the  road.  A  few 
days'  journey  will  britig  him  along  a  fine  turnpike  from  Balti- 
more, ncnirJv  »^o  Cumberland,  in  Alleghany  county,  (Md.)  from 
whence  e  lie  road  begnn  by  the  United  States  crosses  the 
mountains,  a.,  is  to  touch  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling.  A  smart  fel- 
low, in  a  little  time,  will  read  ' '  on,  in  Fayette  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. Here  is  a  flourishing  country  adjoining  Green,  Wash- 
ington, and  Westmoreland,  in  any  one  of  which  may  be  found 
almost  every  thing-  that  is  desirable,  and  a  population  hospitable 
and  intelligent.  From  Union  to  Pittsburg  is  but  a  day's  journey. 
There  one  nmy  ascend  the  Alleghany  river  to  the  upper  coun- 
tries ;  or  he  may  follow  the  current,  and  descend  the  Ohio  to 
the  state  of  that  name,  cross  it  to  Indiana,  or  continue  his  voy- 
age to  Kentucky.  He  may  proceed  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
go  up  it  to  St.  Louis,  in  the  Missouri  territory,  or  he  may  pro- 
ceed a  little  farther  up,  and  ascend  the  Illinois  river,  in  the 
Illinois  territory.  Such  are  the  facilities  of  going  by  water  from 
F  itsburg  to  various  parts  of  the  west  j  and  those  states  and  ter- 
ritories named  are  among  the  most  fertile  in  America. 

From  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg  is  about  300  miles,  chiefly 
through  a  fine,  plentiful,  and  well-cultivated  country.  A  gentle- 
man in  Pennsylvania,  of  high  standing  and  information,  writes 
to  a  member  of  this  society : — "  Pennsylvania,  after  all,  is  per- 
haps, the  best  field  for  Irish  capacity  and  habits  to  act  in,  with 
prospects  for  a  family,  or  for  individual  reward.  Lands  of  the 
finest  quality  may  be  had  in  this  state  for  barely  settling  and 
remaining  five  years ;  the  advantage  derived  from  the  emigrant 
being  the  encouragement  of  others  to  settle  ar»d  purchase." 
That  is,  by  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  warrantees  must  make  an 
actual  settlement  on  the  lands  they  claim  to  hold  by  deeds  from 
the  land  oflice.     Hence,  trusty  persons  obtain  a  deed  for  a  part, 
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on  condition  of  clearing  a  certain  quantity,  and  building  a  hou^e 
and  residing  there. 

In  our  state  (of  New  Yorli)  the  advantages  are  great,  whether 
we  regard  soil  or  situation,  or  roads,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Few,  if 
any  states  in  the  {].:'.  in,  have  finer  land  th.in  the  great  western 
district  of  New  York.  It  has  risen  exceedingly  in  a  few  years, 
and  the  price  will  be  much  increased  as  soon  as  the  intended  ca- 
nal from  Lakes  Erie  and  Champlain  to  the  Hudson  river  shall 
be  completed.  These  mo^t  useful  and  magnificent  works  will  be 
probably  begun  next  oummor,  and  afford,  for  several  years  to 
come,  to  many  thousands  of  industrious  poor  men  an  opportu- 
nity of  enriching  themselves.  If  prudent,  they  may  realize 
their  earnings  on  the  spot,  and  iiecome  proprietors,  in  fee,  of 
landed  estates  in  the  beautiful  country  they  shall  have  so  greatly 
improved. 

From  no  other  city  on  the  Atlantic  can  a  person  sooner  reach 
the  country  than  by  means  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  roads  that 
branch  from  the  towns  on  either  side  of  its  banks.  I  nnds  of  good 
quality  may  still  be  purchased  ,  even  v'  ^e  midland  parts  of 
New  York,  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

As  every  emigrant  does  not  mean  to  'turn  farmer,  and  our 
wish  is  to  furnish  useful  hints  to  various  classes,  we  w\\\  here, 
at  the  risk  of  repetition,  state  the  ideas  of  a  gentleman  of  much 
experience,  respectability,  and  intelligence,  concerning  the  pur- 
suits of  different  persons. 

Those  who  have  acquired  useful  trades  will,  in  general,  find 
little  difficulty,  either  in  our  large  cities,  or  the  towns  and  villa- 
ges all  over  the  country.  There  are  vacancies  for  a  large  portion 
of  them. 

Clerks,  shopkeepers,  or  attendants  in  stores,  are  seldom 
wanted ;  their  occupation  is  an  uncertain  one ;  it  requires  some 
time,  too,  for  such  persons  to  acquire  the  mode  of  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  same  expertness  as  natives  or  long  residents.  In 
most  cases  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  is  to  be  served ;  and  it  would 
be  well  for  persons  newly  arrived  to  engage  for  some  months  at 
low  wages,  with  a  view  to  procure  the  necessary  experience. 
Six  months  or  a  year  spent  in  this  manner,  and  for  this  purpose, 
will  fit  a  man  for  making  better  use  of  his  future  years ;  and  he 
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will  have  no  occasion  to  repent  his  pains  :  we  would  press  this 
on  your  consideration. 

The  same  observations  are  applicable,  but  in  a  less  degree,  to 
persons  who  mean  to  apply  themselves  to  husbandry.  Some  lo- 
cal peculiarities  must  be  learned  even  by  them ;  the  neglect  of 
which  would  be  so  much  the  more  inexcusable,  as  the  know- 
ledge may  be  shortly  and  easily  acquired. 

Those  who  have  money,  and  intend  to  settle  here  in  any  line 
of  business,  would  do  well  to  vest  their  funds  in  some  public 
stock,  or  deposit  them  in  a  bank,  until  they  have  acquired  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  modes  of  life  and  business,  as 
shall  enable  them  to  launch  into  trade,  commerce,  or  manufac- 
tures, with  safety.  To  loan  money  securely,  needs  great  care. 
It  has  been  often  seen,  that  persons  arriving  in  America  with 
some  property  lose  it  before  they  prosper  in  the  world.  The 
reason  of  which  is,  that  in  the  first  place,  they  begin  some  kind 
of  business  without  knowing  how  to  conduct  it ;  and  in  the  next, 
that,  with  less  skill,  they  are  less  frugal  and  industrious  than 
their  competitors.  It  is  equally  observable,  that  persons  who 
arrive  here  with  little  to  depend  on  besides  their  personal  exer- 
tions, become  prosperous  at  last;  for  by  the  time  they  have 
earned  some  money  in  the  employ  of  others,  they  will  have 
learned  there  likewise  how  to  secure  and  improve  it. 

The  delay  here  recommended  is  all-important  and  necessary. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ruinous  to  strangers  in  this  country  than 
headlong  haste  in  those  plans  and  arrangements  on  which  their 
future  fortune  entirely  depends.  Many  a  fatal  shipwreck  has 
been  occasioned  by  precipitation ;  and  many  are  they  who  can 
from  sad  experience  bear  witness  to  this  truth.  Knowledge  of 
modes  and  methods  must  be  acquired,  before  we  think  of  ha- 
zarding, or  dream  of  acquiring  money.  A  man  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  the  sword  might  as  well  fight  a  fencing  masier  with  that 
weapon,  aa  an  unexperienced  stranger  enter  the  lists  in  business 
with  those  who  are  adepts  in  their  trade.  But  in  giving  admo- 
nition, let  us  not  be  thought  to  present  discouragements ;  a  lit- 
tle pains  and  observation  will  qualify  a  man  of  sense  to  judge, 
and  the  example  of  men  here,  in  this  or  that  occupation,  is  well 
worth  regarding.  The  people  of  this  country  are  cast  in  a  hap- 
py medium,  at  once  liberal  and  cautious^  cool  in  deciding,  and 
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ardent  in  pciformins ;  none  exceed  them  in  acutencss  and  dis- 
cernment, and  their  conduct  is  generally  a  pattern  tliat  may  be 
followed  with  advantage. 

III.  Before  any  other  step  towards  forming  a  settlement,  the 
stranger  should  take  the  proper  measures  for  aetjuiring  citizen- 
ship :  and  the  advantages  of  this  are  important  and  obvious,  in- 
depently  of  its  conferring  'political  privileges.  Without  it  you 
will  remain  exempted,  indeed,  by  mild  laws,  from  wrong ;  but 
destitute  of  some  valuable  positive  rights,  The  alien,  in  most 
of  the  states,  is  not  entitled  to  hold  any  lands,  can  obtain  no 
office  under  the  state,  nor  participate  in  the  shipping  interest  of 
the  country. 

It  is  fit  the  emigrant  should  be  distinctly  apprized  (for  it  will  • 
conciliate  his  attachment  and  gratitude  to  the  country  of  his 
adoption),  that  no  where  in  the  world  is  a  well- conducted  fo- 
reigner received  into  the  bosom  of  the  state  with  equal  liberality 
and  readiness  as  in  America.  When,  on  the  4th  of  July  1776, 
the  congress  unanimously  adopted  a  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  delivered  their  country  from  the  dominion  of  the 
king  of  England,  this  was  one  of  the  complaints  alleged  against 
him  :  "  He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  these 
states ;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization 
of  foreigners."  The  same  liberal  feeling  has  prevailed  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  from  that  memorable  day  to 
this,  with  one  exception — during  the  administration  of  President 
Adams.  The  stranger,  however,  is  certainly  exposed  to  inci- 
dents which  may  lead  him  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
He  may  light  upon  an  ignorant,  ti  prejudiced,  or  illiberal  wretch, 
who  will  manifest  an  ill-will  towards  him  because  he  is  a  fo- 
reigner, and  perhaps  revive  British  and  Royalists'  taunts  in  a 
new  form ;  but  these,  the  scum  of  a  country,  are  totally  insig- 
nificant, compared  with  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  best  men 
in  America  have  always  been  ready  to  welcome  the  valuable 
emigrant— -the  stranger  of  moral  and  industrious  habits.  An 
author,  eminent  as  a  statesman,  a  scholar,  and  philsosopher, 
speaking,  ih  his  "Discourse  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
New  York,"  of  the  advantages  which  Cicero  boasted  that  Rome 
had  derived  from  Athens,  adds,  "  We  are  perbaps  more  favored 
in  another  point  of  view.    Attiea  was  peopled  from  Egypt,  but 
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we  can  boast  of  our  descent  from  a  superior  slock  :  I  speak  not 
of  fiitnilii's  or  dynasties  ;  I  refer  to  our  orijjin  from  those  nations 
where  civihzatioii,  kiiowledge,  and  reBnenient  have  erected  their 
empire,  and  where  human  nature  has  attained  its  greatc>it  per- 
fection. Annihilate  Holland,  Great  Hritain,  Ireland,  France, 
and  Germany,  and  what  would  become  of  civilized  man  ?  This 
country,  young  as  it  is,  would  be  the  groat  Atlas  remaining  to 
support  the  dignity  of  the  world.  And  perhaj)s  our  mingled  de- 
scent from  various  nations  may  have  a  benign  influence  upon 
genius.  We  perceive  the  injproviug  effects  of  an  analagous  state 
upon  vegetables  and  inferior  animals.  The  extraordinary  cha- 
racters the  United  States  have  produced  may  be,  in  some 
njeasure,  ascribed  to  the  mixed  blood  of  so  many  nations  flow- 
ing in  our  veins ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  said,  that  the  ope- 
ration of  causes,  acting  with  irresistible  effect,  will  carry  in  this 
country  all  the  improvable  faculties  of  human  nature  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection." 

You  will,  however,  observe  that  the  privilege  of  citizenship 
is  not  granted  without  proper  precautions ;  to  secure  that,  while 
the  worthy  are  admitted,  the  unworthy  should,  if  practicable, 
be  rejected.  You  will  from  hence  deduce  the  im])ortance  of 
good  moral  habits,  even  to  the  acquisition  of  political  rights. 

The  steps  to  be  taken  by  a  foreigner  preparatory  to,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  being  naturalized,  are  these  . — 

1st.  He  must,  at  least  five  years  before  he  can  be  admitted  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  report  himself  at  the  office  of  one 
of  the  courts  of  record,  within  the  state  or  territory  where  he 
may  be;  and  in  that  report  set  forth  his  name,  birth-place,  age, 
nation,  and  prior  allegiance,  together  with  the  country  which 
he  has  left  to  come  into  the  United  States,  and  the  place  of  his 
intended  settlement.  In  general,  forms  of  this  report  will  be 
furnished  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  who  will  also  give  a  certifi- 
cate, under  the  seal  of  the  court,  that  the  report  has  been  n)ade 
and  filed.  This  certificate  must  be  carefully  kept,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  produced  at  the  time  of  application  for  admission 
to  citizenship; 

This  step  of  reporting  one's  arrival   is   indispensable,    and 
ought  to  be  taken- as  soon  as  possible,  because  the  five  years  of 
probation  begin  to  be  counted  oidy  from  the  date  of  the  report ; 
36. — VOL.  II.  '2  X 
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and  the  time  which  a  foreigner  may  have  previously  spent  in  tlir 
country  cannot  be  rendered  of  any  service  towards  his  nuturuii- 
zation. 

2d.  At  least  three  years  before  the  aHen  can  be  naturalized, 
he  ntust  appear  before  some  one  of  the  courts  of  record  within 
the  slate  or  territory  where  he  may  be,  and  there  declare,  on 
oath,  or  affirm,  that  it  is  in  good  faith  his  intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  to  renounce  for  ever  all  allegiance 
and  fidelity  to  any  sovereign  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sove- 
reignty whatever,  and  particularly,  by  name,  to  the  prince,  po- 
tentate, state,  or  sovereign,  whereof  he  may  at  the  time  be  a 
citizen  or  subject.  This  oath,  or  affirmation,  wliich  must  have 
been  made  at  least  three  years  before  admission  to  citi/cnship, 
may  be  made  at  any  convenient  time  after  the  report  of  arrival. 
Indeed  it  is  sometimes  made  on  the  same  day,  so  as  to  save 
trouble  and  prevent  disappointment  from  future  negligence  or 
forgetfulness.  For  another  reason,  that  will  be  presently  pointed 
out,  the  sooner  it  is  done,  the  safer  and  better.  The  clerk  of 
the  court  also  gives  a  certificate  that  this  oath  or  affirmation  has 
been  duly  made,  which  like  the  former,  must  be  carefully  kept, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  produced  at  the  time  of  applying  for 
naturalization. 

3d.  At  this  period  the  applicant,  after  producing  both  those 
certificates,  must  declare  on  oath,  or  affirmation,  before  some 
one  of  the  same  courts,  that  he  will  support  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.     He  must  also  satisfy  the  court  (which  can- 
not be  done  by  the  applicant  himself,  and  is  usually  done  by  the 
affidavits  of  two  respectable  citizens,  who  know  and  can  testify 
to  the  facts),  that  he  has  resided  within  the  United  States  five 
years  at  least,  and  within  the  state  or  territory  where  he  applies 
to  be  admitted  at  least  one  year,  and  that  during  such  time  he 
has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,   and  well 
disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same.     The 
clerk  will  thereupon  make  out  a  certificate  of  naturalization, 
under  the  seal  of  the  court ;  which  should  be  carefully  kept, 
and  ready  to  be  produced  whenever  it  may  be  requisite. 

The  liberality  of  congress  has  extended  the  benefits  of  this 
admission  to  citizenship  beyond  those  who  perform  these  requi- 
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«4itPH ;  for  the  children  of  a  person  no  naturalized,  being  under 
:iu;(»,  and  (Ivvt'lling  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  their  pa- 
rents' naturalixution,  also  become  citi/ens.  And,  still  further, 
it  any  ahcn  who  shall  have  regularly  reported  himself,  and  made 
oath  or  aifirmation  declaratory  of  his  intentions  (which,  as  wc 
have  seen,  must  precede  his  own  admission  by  three  years), 
should  unfortunately  die  before  he  was  actually  naturalized,  his 
widow  nud  children  would  thenceforth  be  considered  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  i)e  entitled  to  all  rights  and  privileges 
as  such,  ujjon  taking  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law.  This  provi- 
sion, tlicMclore,  furnishes  a  very  strong  inducement  for  losing  no 
turn  in  taking  the  oath  declaratory  of  the  party's  intention. 

In  the  interval  between  the  emigrant's  choosing  a  place  of 
abode,  and  completing  the  five  years  of  probationary  residence, 
which  must  elapse  before  he  'in  become  a  <;itizen  of  the 
United  States,  he  will  do  Veil  to  familiari/j  himself  with  the 
state  of  parties,  and  accjuirc  a  correct  !.uow,''»Jge  of  our  consti- 
tutions of  civil  government.  He  will  bee  -;oe  a  re«»^ectalMe  and 
cnpable  citizen  in  proportion  to  his  information  aui  "irtue.  Li- 
berality and  justice  are  the  leading  principles  of  1.1  r  government, 
which,  as  it  secures  liberty  and  property,  p'Uier  makes  r  •  suf- 
fers religious  distinctions. 

No  emigrant  ought  to  stay  one  week  in  the  country  without 
endeavouring  to  procure  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and,  at  least  ofttthat  of  the  state  in  which  he  means  to  reside. 
The  federal  Constitution,  and  those  of  the  several  states,  are 
printed  and  bound  together  in  a  neat  pocket  volume,  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  form  a  political  Bible,  well 
deserving  the  study  of  every  reflecting  republican. 

The  greater  part  of  our  state  constitutions  were  formed  soon 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  proclaimed  by  Con- 
gress. By  them  are  regular  i;!  .ae  internal  local  relations  of  ci- 
tizens ;  in  which  state  they  constitute  the  main  guards  of  our  free- 
dom. The  general  govenunent  (whose  constitution  was  formed  by 
delegates  from  twelve  slates,  assembled  n\  convention  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  l?'*^?)  has  the  sole  direction  of  our  foreign  affairs, 
and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  states.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  is  administered  by  a  president  and  vice-president, 
elected  for  four  years ;  by  a  senate,  of  two  menibers  from  each 
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State,  elected  for  six  years ;  by  a  house  of  representatives,  cho- 
sen for  two  years,  by  the  people;  and  by  judges,  &c.  appoiHted 
according  to  law.  The  senators  are  elected  by  the  states,  and 
this  feature  of  the  constitution  is  deemed  Federal;  the  represen- 
tatives are  elected  by  the  people,  nnd  here  the  constitution  is 
more  particularly  national. 

In  each  of  the  Hates  there  is  a  governor  and  two  legislative 
branches  chosen  by  the  people,  or  their  representatives,  atcord- 
ing  to  each  constitution.  The  governor  in  each  state  is,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  of  the 
tsame. 

When  the  Federal  Constitution  was  formed,  it  was  laid  before 
the  people,  who,  in  each  state,  chose  a  convention  to  adopt  or 
reject  it.  It  was  debated  in  every  convention  with  uncommon 
ardor,  and  finally  adopted  in  1788.  The  speeches  made  on 
those  occasions  shed  streams  of  light  on  the  science  of  govern- 
ment, and  its  just  division  of  powers;  neither  foreigners  nor  na- 
tives can  read  them  too  carefully. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  advocates 
of  some  of  its  n)0St  federate  provisions  were  called  Federalists ; 
their  oppcments  Anti- federalists.  But  when  it  was  adopted,  it 
became  the  law  to  all,  and  was  in  all  its  parts  sincerely  agreed 
to  by  all ;  those  opposite  terms,  therefore,  cease  to  be  properly 
applicable  any  longer.  Yet  a  political  party  seized  hold  of  the 
epithet,  which  was  merely  occasional,  and  hav?  made  it  perpe- 
tual. They  are  called  Federalists  to  this  day,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  origin  of  the  term ;  the  opposite  party  are  known  as 
Republicans  or  Democrats,  terms  significant  of  their  attachment 
to  popular  government.  The  Federal  party,  on  the  contrary,  or 
to  speak  more  correctly,  many  of  their  leaders,  are  thought  to 
have  a  leaning  towards  aristocracy. 

We  ought  never  to  be  the  slaves  or  dupes  of  mere  names ; 
and  it  will  become  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  to  act  with  one 
party  or  the  other,  as  far  as  he  thinks  its  means  more  honorable, 
and  its  objects  more  just. 

Wheji  the  Federal  party  were  in  power,  a  law  was  passed  au- 
thorizing the  president  of  the  United  States  to  send  friendly 
aliens  out  of  the  country,  on  mere  suspicion,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  judge  or  jury!  This  is  remembered  as  the  Alien  Act. 
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Moreovpr,  citizenship  could  not  then  he  acquired  without  a  pre- 
vious residence  of  fourteen  years. 

On  the  4th  of  March  1801,  a  democratic  administration  came 
into  power;  President  Jefferson  having  been  chosen  inistead  of 
j\Ir.  Adams.  The  acts  of  the  government  soon  manifested  a 
more  liberal  spirit.  The  following  passage,  from  Mr.  Jefferson's 
nies:sagp  to  congress,  December  8th,  1801,  had  its  influence  on, 
or  harmonized  with,  the  general  opinion  as  to  the  impolicy  (to 
sav  the  least)  of  the  inhospitable  acts  which  we  have  just  men- 
tioned : — 

"  I  cannot  omit  recommending  a  revisal  of  the  laws  on 
the  subject  of  naturalization.  Considering  the  ordinary  chances 
ol  human  life,  a  denial  of  citizenship  under  a  residence  of  four- 
teen years  is  a  denial  to  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  ask  it, 
and  controls  a  policy  pursued  from  their  first  settlement  bv  ma- 
nv  of  the  states,  and  still  believed  of  consequence  to  their  pros- 
perity, &c.  &c.  The  constitution,  indeed,  has  wisely  provided, 
that,  for  admission  to  certain  offices  of  inportant  trust,  a  resi- 
dence shall  be  required  sufficient  to  devclope  character  and  de- 
sign. Rut  might  not  the  general  character  and  capabilities  of  a 
citizen  be  safely  communicated  to  every  one  manifesting  a  bona 
Jide  purpose  of  embarking  his  life  and  fortunes  permanently 
with  us.  ?" 

Let  us  not  be  suspected  of  indulging  in  narrow  prejudices,  of 
inflaming  party  feelings,  or  saying  that  one  set  of  politicians  are 
exclusively  the  friends  of  aliens,  another  entirely  hostile ;  we 
have  given  you  specimens  of  the  policy  of  each.  The  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  Jeffysonj  just  cited,  reflect  great  credit  on  his 
head  and  heart.  So  far,  however,  from  inviting  aliens  to  plunge 
into  politics,  we  dissuade  them  from  it.  It  is  their  dutv  to  be 
modest  observers  of  parties  and  principles ;  it  is  their  part  to 
form  correct  opinions,  but  not  to  meddle, — to  see,  but  not  to 
touch, — to  look  on,  but  not  to  interfere,  until,  having  been  five 
years  spectators  of  the  busy  and  important  movements  of  a  na- 
tion of  freemen,  they  may  become  actors  in  their  turn,  under 
the  solemn  obligation  which  citizenship  imposes. 

The  source  of  every  blessing,  and  itself  the  most  valuable  of 
all  which  America  offers  to  the  emigrant,  is  a  degree  of  civil  and 
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political  liberty  more  ample,  and  better  secured,  in  this  republic 
than  any  where  in  the  whole  world  besides. 

The  principles  of  liberty  which  are  embodied  in  our  frame  of 
government  and  in  our  laws,  branch  out  likewise  through  every 
department  of  society,  mould  our  manners,  and  determine  the 
character  even  of  our  domestic  relations.  They  have  the  effect 
of  producing,  generally,  in  the  deportment  of  individuals,  who 
know  neither  superiors  nor  inferiors,  a  certain  degree  of  ease  and 
dignity  that  is  equally  removed  from  servility  and  arrogance.  It 
is  one  of  the  practical  results  of  those  principles,  that  the  poorer 
classes  in  this  community  are  more  civilized,  more  polite  and 
friendly,  though  not  so  submissive,  as  persons  of  the  same  for- 
tunes in  Europe.  They  are  also  usually  followed  by  impartial 
justice  in  the  equal  distribution  of  family  property.  Hence  opu- 
lence is  rarely  seen  to  accumulate  on  one  branch,  while  others 
languish  in  genteel  beggary.  As  there  is  no  where  an  aristocra- 
tic establishment,  the  amplitude  of  the  community  is  never  bro- 
ken up  into  little  compartments,  envious  and  contemptuous  of 
each  other.  Every  man's  range  of  occupation  is  extended, 
while  every  state  is  held  worthy  of  respect.  Honest  industry  no 
where  derogntes ;  but  the  facility  of  providing  for  a  family  is 
every  where  enlarged. 

Nothing  is  more  worthy  of  regard  than  the  contrast  between 
the  general  demeanour  of  Europeans  living  here,  and  wbuc  is 
alleged  of  the  same  people,  and  others  similar  to  them,  whilst 
under  the  yoke  of  transatlantic  governments.  In  New  York  city 
alone  there  are  supposed  to  he  not  less  than  12,000  Irish,  and 
the, number  of  all  other  foreigners  may  probably  be  as  many; 
the  other  great  cities  of  the  United  States  have  an  equal  propor- 
tion according  to  their  population  ;  and  emigrants  from  the  old 
world  are  settled,  and  in  progress  of  settlement,  every  where 
throughout  the  Union  :  yet,  here  they  are  never  accused  of  se- 
dition or  rebellion,  or  conspiracy  against  the  government ;  they 
are  never  disarmed  by  a  military  force ;  and  no  magistrate  trem- 
bles V  len  they  provide  themselves  with  ammunition.  They  arc, 
indeed,  among  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment J  and  it  is  evident,  that  a  country  may  exist,  in  the  utmost 
good  order,  peace,  and  prosperity,  under  such  a  system  of  law 
as  they  are  willing  to  maintain  with  their  lives.     It  is  manifest, 
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therefore,  that  if  the  laws  were  in  Europe  what  they  are  here, 
Europe  need  not  drive  her  children  into  exile.  The  same  men 
who  arc  called  rebels  there,  are  esteemed  and  trai'(|uil  citizens 
here,  'vithout  having  changed  their  nature  or  their  sentiments. 
Bi.r  '  -.re  the  law  is  made  by  tlie  majority,  for  tlie  goo'l  of  the 
greater  nuniber;  and,  for  this  reason,  it  is  essentially  rqaul  and 
impartial.  It  prohibits  nothing-  but  what  is  in  itself  nunaily 
wrong.  Hence,  there  are  fewer  laws,  and  fewer  transgressions : 
but  when  a  real  transgression  happens,  an  offended  community 
is  always  prompt  to  support  the  law ;  for  it  then  vindicates  its 
own  decision,  and  its  own  safety.  It  is  oi'ten  detesteti,  because 
it  seems  to  be  the  penalty  of  Providence,  that  inordinate  power 
shall  alwavs  corrupt  the  holder,  can  never  be  possessed  v  ithout 
being  followed  by  such  a  train  of  evils,  so  much  wretched nt^sfi  to 
those  who  endure,  and  so  much  depravity  in  those  who  exercise 
it,  that  it  is  felt  to  be  a  forced  state,  and  a  perversion  of  na- 
ture. 

FROM  CLEMENTS  BURLEIGH,  Esq., 

W'o  resided  thirty  years  in  the  United  Statesy  to  Persons  who 
emigrate  to  that  Country. 

I  proceed  to  give  some  instructions  to  my  own  countrymen 
who  may  hereafter  emigrate  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  shall  first  take  up  the  poor  mechanic  and  day  laborer ;  next, 
the  farmer,  who  may  go  there  with  money  to  purchase  land ; 
and  next,  the  merchant. 

1  will  take  the  liberty,  as  an  introduction,  to  point  out  some 
stumbling-blocks  that  have  been  in  the  way  of  many  emigrants 
to  this  country.  We  conceive  the  vessel  coming  to  anchor,  and 
the  passengers  pr-eparing  for  going  a-shore.  On  setting  their 
feet  on  land,  they  look  about  them,  see  fine  houses,  gardens, 
and  orchards,  the  streets  crowded  with  well-dressed  people, 
every  one  .pursuing  his  own  business.  Well,  the  question  now  is. 
Where  shall  I  go  ?  I  meet  a  person  passing,  and  address  myself 
to  him,  requesting  him  to  inform  me  where  I  can  have  accom- 
modation for  some  short  time.  He  will  point  out  a  house  which 
he  thinks  may  answer  my  appearance,  &ic.  I  get  my  goods  con- 
veyed to  this  house.   The  landlord  and  his  family  receive  me  as  a 
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foreigner,  and,  so  long  as  I  have  cash,  will  have  a  watclifiil  eye 
over  me,  and  treat  me  according  to  what  money  1  spend  with 
them.  In  the  mean  time,  on  the  arrival  of  an  Irish  ship,  a 
crowd  of  poor  Irish,  who  have  heen  in  that  country  lor  a  mnn- 
ber  of  years,  are  always  fond  of  meeting  their  countrymen  on 
landing,  and  of  encouraging  them  to  take  a  share  of  grog  or 
porter,  &c.  The  feelings  of  the  open-hearted  Irishman  are  alive 
to  the  invitation,  and  some  days  are  spent  in  this  way,  in  the 
company  of  men  who  are  a  disgrace  to  the  country  they  came 
from,  and  who  are  utterly  incapable  to  procure  themselves  work, 
much  less  the  poor  emigrant.  I  warn  emigrants,  therefore,  to 
be  upon  their  guard. 

The  plan,  therefore,  which  I  would  recommend,  is,  that  upon 
landing,  as  soon  as  convenient,  they  should  divest  themselves  of 
any  heavy  luggage,  such  as  chests  or  boxes ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  if  they  are  deficient  of  money  to  carry  them  to  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country,  stop  some  time,  and,  if  they  can  get  work, 
apply  to  it,  and  use  what  they  cam  with  economy,  and  keep 
clear  of  all  idle  company,  and  also  be  particular  in  keeping  clear 
of  a  certain  description  of  their  own  countrymen.  When  they 
have  acquired  as  much  monpy  as  may  help  to  bear  their  expen- 
ces,  let  them  put  their  bundles  on  board  one  of  the  waggons 
loaded  with  merchandise  for  the  Western  country.  By  being 
active  and  obliging  to  the  carrier  on  the  way,  he  will  charge  lit- 
tle or  nothing  on  your  arrival  at  Pittsburg,  or  Greensburg,  or 
any  other  town  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  You  then 
take  your  property  from  aboard  of  the  waggon,  if  it  suits,  and 
make  inquiry  for  labor.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  engage  a 
year  with  some  opulent  farmer,  for  which  period  of  service  you 
will  receive  100  dollars,  and  during  that  time  be  found  in  meat, 
drink,  washing,  and  lodging.  This  will  be  an  apprenticeship 
that  will  teach  you  the  work  of  the  country,  such  as  cutt!.ig 
timber,  splitting  fence- rails,  and  other  work  that  i^  not  known 
in  Ireland.  Be  temperate  and  fnigal,  and  attend  worship  on 
Sundays  with  your  employer's  family.  This  will  keep  you  clear 
of  a  nest  of  vipers,  who  would  be  urging  you  to  go  to  tippling- 
houses  with  them,  to  drink  whiskey^  and  talk  about  Ireland. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  if  your  employer  is  pleased 
with  your  conduct,  he  will  not  be  willing  to  part  with  you,  and 
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will  enter  into  engagements  with  you,  which  is  often  done  in 
the  following  way:  vi/.  He  will  point  out  to  you  a  certain  num- 
ber of  fields  to  be  cultivated,  some  to  be  under  wheat,  otheis  in 
rye,  Indian  corn,  oats,  &;c. ;  he  will  find  horses  and  iarniiiig 
utensils,  and  furnibh  board,  washing,  and  lodging,  during  tiiat 
year;  and  when  the  harvest  is  taken  off  the  ground,  he  has 
two- thirds  for  his  share,  and  you  have  one-third.  Your  share 
of  wheat,  rye,  Indian  torn,  or  any  other  produce  of  the  grouiul^ 
which  you  have  farmed  in  this  way,  you  will  always  meet  a  rea- 
dy market  tor.  It  is  true,  you  must  attend  early  and  late  to 
your  work,  and  do  it  in  a  neat,  farming  like  manner.  Pursuing 
this  plan  of  industry  a  few  years,  you  may  save  as  much  money 
as  will  purchase  150  acres  of  land  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  or  the 
Indiana  territory,  or  any  other  part  of  these  new  states.  It  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  imposition  in  the  title,  as  titles  are 
very  uncertain  in  some  places. 

When  you  are  now  possessed  ot  a  farm  of  land  in  fee  simple, 
clear  of  all  rents  and  annuities  for  ever,  the  next  thing  to  he 
done  is  to  clear  the  land  of  the  timber,  which  is  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — First  of  all,  the  underwood  has  all  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  root  with  a  maddock :  this  is  called  grubbing.  Every 
sapling  less  than  four  inches  in  diameter  must  be  taken  out,  and 
piled  up  in  heaps  and  burned.  When  this  is  done,  you  com> 
mence  cutting  down  the  timber;  the  straightest  of  which,  after 
being  cut  down,  is  measured  off  in  lengths  ot  1 1  feet,  so  far  as 
the  body  of  the  tree  will  admit,  and  cut  and  split  into  rails  of 
about  four  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  purpose  of  inclosures. 
All  other  timber  is  cut  down,  and  raised  up  in  heaps  and  burned, 
or  hauled  off  the  ground.  You  next  commence  building  vour 
fence,  by  laying  three  rails  horizontally  on  the  ground,  with  one 
end  resting  on  the  other,  in  a  zigzag  manner,  forming  obtuse 
angles.  A  good  fence  requires  to  be  at  least  seven  rails  high. 
When  this  is  done,  you  may  then  enter  with  the  plough,  and 
plant  your  Indian  corn,  or  wheat,  or  whatever  you  mean  to 
plant  in  the  field.  It  is  now  that  every  stroke  you  strike  is  for 
your  own  advantage,  as  you  are  lord  over  this  property.  A  log- 
house  and  barn  are  easily  built :  your  neighbours  will  come  ten 
miles  to  help  you,  as  they  will  expect  like  favors  from  you  in  re- 
turn.    Each  year  you  may  at  least  clear  3  or  LQ  acres:  and  in 
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the  space  of  10  or  12  years  you  may  take  your  ease.     This  in 
pointing  out  to  you  the  path  that  industrious  men  have  pursued, 
who  now  live  rich  and  independent.     And  I  am  confident,  that 
in  America,  without  the  most  close  application  to  labor,  and 
using  frugality,  land  is  not  attained  by  those  who  emigrate  to 
that  country  destitute  of  funds.     I  am  convinced,  almost  to  a 
certainty,    that  out  of  twenty  emigrants  from   Ireland  to  the 
United  States,  fifteen  have  not  been  able  to  procure  one  foot  of 
land  :  but  this  is  owing  to  their  own  bad  management.    In  many 
instances  they  are  often  grossly  deceived  by  false  information  re- 
lative to  that  country,  painting  to  them  advantages  that  never 
existed;  and  when  the  poor  disappointed  emigrant  lands  on  the 
American    shore,  he  finds  his  golden  views  have  taken  flight. 
He  spends  his  time  in  brooding   over   his   misfortunes   till  his 
money  is  gone,  and  then  he  must  work  or  starve;  and  in  the 
cities  there  is  always  a  number  of  poor  emigrants,  that  will  not 
go  into  the  country.     The  streets  are  often  crowded  with  them 
looking  for  work,  so  that  it  is  very  hard  to  obtain  work  for  a 
stranger  that  is  not  known.    The  last  resource  is  to  engage  to 
work  upon  the  turnpike  roads.     Here  the  laborer  will  get  one 
dollar  per  day,  and  must  find  himself  meat,  drink,  washing,  and 
lodging.     Here   he   has   for  companions  the    most   abandoned 
drunken  wretches   that  are   in  existence,  and  whose   example 
he  must  follow,  or  be  held  in  derision  by  them.    The  day's  work 
is  tasked,  and  if  not  accomplished,  his  wages  are  docked.    This 
sort  of  labor,  and  that  of  working  at  furnaces  and  forges,  em- 
ploys a  great  number  of  Irishmen.     I  have  known  many  hun- 
dreds of  them  who  have  wrought  in  this  way  for  more  than  30 
years,  who  at  this  moment  cannot  put  a  good   coat  on  their 
backs,  and  now  are  old,  infirm,  and  past  labor. 

It  may  be  objected  by  some,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  go  to 
the  frontier  country,  on  account  of  the  Indians,  wild  beasts,  &c. 
This  is  no  more  than  a  scare- crow.  Indians  in  time  of  peace 
are  perfectly  inoffensive;  and  every  dependance  may  be  placed 
on  them.  If  you  call  at  one  of  their  huts,  you  are  invited  to  par- 
take of  what  they  have ; — they  even  will  divide  with  you  the 
last  morsel  they  have,  if  they  were  starving  themselves;  and 
while  you  remain  with  them,  you  are  perfectly  safe,  as  every 
individual  of  them  would  lose  their  lives  in  your  defence.    This 
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unfortunate  portion  of  the  human  race  has  not  been  treated  with 
that  degree  of  justice  and  tenderness,  which  people  calling  them- 
selves christians  ought  to  have  exercised  towards  them.  Their 
lands  have  been  forcibly  taken  from  them,  in  many  instances 
without  rendering  them  a  compensation ;  and  in  their  wars  with 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  most  shocking  cruelties 
have  been  exercised  towards  them.  I  myself  fought  against 
them  in  two  campaigns,  and  was  witness  to  scenes,  a  repetition 
of  which  would  chill  the  blood,  and  be  only  a  monument  of  dis- 
grace to  people  of  my  own  color. 

Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Indians  during  the  time  of 
peace  need  not  alarm  the  emigrant,  as  the  Indian  will  not  be  as 
dangerous  to  him  as  idle  vagabonds  that  roam  the  woods,  and 
hunt.  He  has  more  to  dread  from  these  people  of  his  own  color 
than  from  the  Indians. 

I  have  now  given  my  advice  to  the  poor  single  man. — I  shall 
offer  some  remarks  to  the  poor  man  who  has  a  family,  and  wish- 
es to  establish  himself  in  the  country.  First,  on  landing,  make 
no  stay  in  the  sea- port,  but,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit, (as  I  hinted  befi;re)  sell  off  every  thing  that  you  can  possi- 
bly spare,  and  by  attending  the  horse-market  you  may  purchase 
a  low-priced  horse,  which  you  may  convey  your  effects  on ;  and 
if  you  have  more  than  it  is  convenient  for  him  to  carry,  you  will 
always  find  farmers'  w.iggons  going  back  into  the  country,  that 
will  carry  it  for  you.  When  you  arrive  in  the  western  country, 
your  best  way  to  act  would  be  to  apply  to  some  wealthy  man, 
who  owns  large  quantities  of  land,  and  enter  into  an  engagement 
with  him,  on  a  lease  of  improvements.  He  will  give  land  seven 
years  on  the  following  terms :  that  is,  you  are  obliged  to  clear 
50  acres  of  tillable  land,  and  ten  acres  of  meadow,  build  a  log- 
house  and  barn ;  and  all  you  make  off  the  land  is  your  own.  I 
have  known  many,  who  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  had  de- 
cently maintained  their  families,  and  had  put  up  seven  or  eight 
lumdred  dollars,  arising  from  the  sale  of  grain  and  cattle,  and 
were  able  to  move  farther  back  and  purchase  land,  as  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned..  And  now,  likely,  your  little  family  is  grown 
up,  and  able  to  render  you  a  great  assistance,  clearing  your 
land,  and  enabling  you  to  be  comfortable  in  the  evening  of 
life. 
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My  advice  to  infchanics  is,  to  push  back,  and  take  residence 
in  some  of  the  inland  towns ;  and  as  new  counties  are  every  year 
dividing  off,  and  towns  j)itched  upon  to  be  the  seat  of  justice  for 
these  counties,  work  for  all  kinds  of  mechanics  is  plenty ;  and 
money  sufficient  msiy  soon  be  earned  to  purchase  a  lot  in  one  of 
these  towns,  where  you  may,  in  a  short  time,  be  enabled  to 
bnihl  a  house  on  }our  own  property,  and  have  no  rer.t  to  pay. 
In  these  towns  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  educating  your 
children,  and  putting  them  to  trades  at  a  proper  tin)e.  But  I 
a\n  sorry  to  say,  most  of  the  tradesmen  would  suflfer  cold  and 
hunger,  even  death  itself,  rather  than  go  from  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  into  the  country. 

There  is  a  number  of  young  men  who  leave  Ireland,  and  go 
to  America,  intending  to  be  clerks  or  merchants.  Of  all  classes 
of  people,  I  can  give  these  the  least  encouragement.  We  have 
ten  people  of  this  description,  where  we  cannot  get  employment 
for  one :  particularly  at  this  time,  when  all  kinds  of  trade  in  the 
United  States  are  at  so  low  an  ebb. 

I  will  now  take  notice  of  the  man  who  emigrates  to  America, 
and  has  money  with  him,  and  means  to  become  a  farmer.  First, 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  price  of  land.  East  of  the  moun- 
tains, good  land  will  not  be  bought  under  from  80  to  120  dol- 
lars per  acre,  where  there  are  good  improvements ;  other  lands 
may  rate  from  five  dollars  to  a  higher  amount,  according  ta  the 
quality  of  the  land,  and  the  improvements  made  thereon.  Land 
at  a  lower  rate  than  this  is  not  an  object  of  purchase,  as  the  soil 
is  so  thin  and  poor,  that  a  living  cannot  be  made  on  it,  w  out 
manuring  every  other  year  with  dung  or  plaster  of  Paris.  West 
of  the  mountains,  in  all  the  old  settlements,  land  may  be  bought 
from  80  dollars  per  acre  to  two  dollars.  In  the  state  of  Ohio, 
and  other  new  countries,  very  good  land  may  be  bought  at  two 
dollars  per  acre :  but  this  land  is  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  far 
distant  from  an\  inhabitants.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  people 
who  are  improving  plantations,  that  are  six  miles  distant  from 
their  nearest  neighbour.  This,  however,  they  conceive  no  in- 
convenience, as  their  neighbour's  cattle  do  not  trouble  them, 
and  the  pcd  vine  and  pasture  in  the  woods  are  so  luxuriant, 
added  to  a  short  mild  winter,  that  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  raise  any  quantity  of  horses,  horned  cattle,  hogs,  &c.  which 
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they  please :  these  animals  will  provide  for  themselves  cliirinc;  the 
year,  without  any  attention  Iniiig  paid  to  them,  except  giving 
them  salt  once  a  week;  and  uhon  old  enough  to  sell,  they 
always  meet  with  a  good  market.  Hut  this  eontinues  only  a 
few  years,  as  neighhours  are  daily  settling  aroiuid ;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  pasture  in  the  woods  is  cut  down,  and  the  cattle 
must  be  taken  into  the  fields,  and  ted  during  the  uii'ter. 

A  good  market  is  always  to  be  had  in  these  new  eountrie*!,  on 
account  of  emigrants  settling,  who  want  all  that  the  farmers  have 
to  spare;  so  that  the  first  settlers  always  have  the  advantage, 
and  commonly  become  rich  men.  All  lands  piii chased  in  this 
country  arc  in  fee  simple,  and  clear  of  all  rent  and  annuities  for 
ever. 

As  to  mercantile  men  emigrating  to  this  part  of  the  world, 
they  have  their  own  diffieuhies  as  well  as  others.  It  they  open 
in  the  wholesale  way,  they  have  commonly  to  give  six  months 
credit  to  country  merchants,  who  make  their  purchases  generally 
every  fall  and  spring ;  that  is,  what  they  purchase  in  the  spring 
is  payable  in  the  fall,  and  that  bought  in  the  fall  is  payable  in 
the  spring;  though  it  is  seldom  that  these  engagements  are 
punctually  fulfilled,  and  riders  and  collectors  are  always  out  dun- 
ning, and  often  bringing  suits  at  law,  for  the  recovery  of  their 
money.  Goods  are  generally  sold  at  a  large  profit  when  bought 
on  credit ;  and  if  the  merchant  has  a  capital  to  support  him, 
and  forms  a  connexion  with  punctual  country  merchants,  he  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  do  well. 

I  shall  now  make  a  few  general  remarks.— The  description  I 
have  been  making  of  America  is  confined  to  the  United  States. 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  belong  to  the  British  government,  as 
also  Nova  Scotia.  Since  the  peace  of  17*^^,  many  hundreds  of 
families  have  sold  their  lands  in  the  northern  states,  and  went 
into  Upper  Canada,  and  there  obtained  titles  oi  the  English 
government  for  lands  of  the  first  quality,  having  to  pay  only  a 
mere  trifle;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  at  least  three- fourths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Canada  are  composed  of  emigrants 
from  the  United  States,  or  the  descendants  of  such.  The  (]ues- 
tion  will  be  asked,  what  is  the  reason  the  people  living  under  a 
republican  form  of  government  should  transplant  themselves, 
and  take  refuge  under  a  monarchical  ? 
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There  arc  several  reasons  I  hat  may  be  assigned.  First,  during 
the  revohition,  a  number  of  royalists,  whose  property  "as  conhs* 
cated  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  removt-d  to  Upper 
Canada,  and  obtained  land  from  the  British  government*  The 
descendants  of  these  people  now  occupy  these  lands,  and  are  in 
easy  circumstances.  Another  reason  is,  that  the  land  in  the 
Eastern  States  is  generally  poor  thin  soil ;  whereas  Upper  Ca- 
nada is  more  fertile,  and  land  obtained  for  little  or  nothing,  and 
the  fleets  and  army  of  the  mother-country  able  to  protect  them 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  full  liberty  of  the  fisheries  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  which  we  enjoyed  a  right  or  privilege 
to  previous  to  the  late  war,  but  is  not  granted  to  us  now.  We 
have  also  been  much  curtailed  in  the  East  India  trade,  by  the 
late  peace  with  Great  Britain.  Another  reason  that  may  be 
assigned  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  moving  into  Cana- 
da, is,  that  taxes  are  very  light  in  Canada,  wliereas  at  present  in 
the  United  States  taxation  is  heavy.  Add  to  this,  the  violent 
contention  and  party  spirit  that  prevails,  which  is  always  dis- 
gusting and  disagreeable  to  sober,  industrious,  well-disposed  citi- 
zens, and  ever  has  the  tendency  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
country.  Had  the  Americans  been  fully  united  in  sentiment  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  last  war,  Canada  would  have  been  taken 
the  first  campaign.  Although  the  Canadians  are  very  loyal,  and 
fought  with  unexampled  courage,  yet  they  would  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  numbers.  Since  the  peace  the  emigration  to 
Canada  has  been  very  great,  and  that  country  is  settling  very 
fast.  There  has  also  been  an  emigration  from  the  southern 
states  into  the  Spanish  province  of  East  Florida,  where  they 
have  settled  themselves,  and  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Spanish  government. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  those  feuds  and  animosities  that  have 
hitherto  existed  will  now  be  shortly  done  away  ;  and  that  the  un- 
thinking class  of  people  who  had  urged  on  the  war,  having  now 
suffered  a  disappointment,  and  been  the  means  of  loading  the 
country  with  a  national  debt,  and  by  no  means  having  bettered 
their  own  circumstances,  will  be  convinced  of  their  error. 

The  Americans  in  general  are  a  brave  and  generous  people, 
well-informed,  hospitable,  and  kind ;  it  would  be  therefore,  the 
duty  of  emigrants,  when  settled  in  that  country,  not  to  be  the 
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first  to  lend  a  hand  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country; — it  is 
the  height  of  ingratitude,  as  they  ought  to  consider  that  they  liavc 
been  received,  and  granted  the  rights  of  c'iti/eii!>hi|> ;  it  is  their 
duty,  therefore,  to  lend  a  hand  to  nothing  that  may  he  injurious 
to  their  adopted  country.  I  hope  Irisli  emigrants  when  they 
arrive,  will  copy  after  some  of  the  rules  and  instructions  I  have 
pointed  out,  which,  if  it  should  turn  out  to  their  advantage,  as 
I  hope  it  may,  would  truly  be  a  great  hai)piness  and  gratifica- 
tion to  their  countryman  and  friend, 

CLKMliMS    lUMlLl{|(;i[. 


LETTER  FROM  Mr.  R.  II.  BISHOP, 

A  Scotsman  settled  in  the  IVestem  Country  to  a  number  of  his 

Countrymen. 

Lexine;ton,  Noveiiilier  4. 

Dear  Friends  and  Countrymen — I  received  yours  of  the 

6th  of  July ;  and  what  follows  will,  I   hope,  be  a  satisfactory 

answer  to  all  your  queries.     The  general  price  of  land  here,  at 

its  first  settlement,  is  from  two  to  three  dollars.     Land  sold  by 

congress  is  two  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  five  years.    The  manner  of 

clearing  is  to  cut  down  all  the  timber  below  a  foot  thick,  and  to 

notch  the  heavy  timber  all  round :  thus  the  growth  is  stopped, 

and  the  land  being  every  year  labored,  the  roots  gradually  die, 

and  are  torn  out ;  so  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  whole  field  is 

cleared.    Unless  what  is  used  in  fencing,  and  building,  and  fuel, 

and  such  purposes,  all  the  wood  is  burnt  upon  the  gronndt     In 

the  most  of  places,  wood  is  no  more  thought  of  than  heath  and 

rushes  are  with  you.     Two  men,  who  are  ordinarily  expert   at 

hewing  wood,  can  easily,  in  two  months,  clear  as  much  land  as 

will  produce  food  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family  of  six  or 

eight  for  a  whole  year.     It  is  usual  for  those  who  bring  families 

to  settle,  to  rent  a  house  and  a  piece  of  clear  land  for  a  year  or 

so,  till  they  have  time  to  look  about  them,  make  a  convenient 

purchase,  and  get  a  house  of  their  own  raised.    The  first  houses 

which  are  built  upon  a  plantation   are  usually  raised  in  little 

more  than  a  week  or  two.    They  are,  indeed,  not  very  elegant ; 
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\nu  ilicy  do  very  wdl  for  n  yenr  or  ho,  '  '1  flic  family  has  flin*» 
to  buihl  ii  Ix'lttT. — 'I'hc  people  nrc  '.»  uliore  cxrro  liiii;lylotitl 
niid  olili^iiii;  to  lu'w  comciw,  aiifl  rem  .  thtiii  all  the  comlorl 
and  assistance  in  their  iJf)wcr;  they  l>ave  all  once  known,  in  their 
own  cMse,  what  it  is  to  ho  strangers. —  I  here  arc  at  no  times  any 
thin^  like  a  ni-irket  for  produce,  such  'm  that  in  the  old  country; 
but  there  alvvnyii  is  some  little  market,  sonietinics  better,  and 
sometimes  worse.  The  situation  of  society,  however,  is  such, 
that  verv  little  cash  is  neede«l.     Kverv  family  who  has  the  least 

•  •  •' 

industry  niav,  alter  the  second  or  third  year,  easily  raise  within 
itself  almost  every  thinj;  that  is  necessary.  Salt,  and  iron,  and 
the  taxes  of  government,  which  are  by  no  means  heavy,  arc 
ahnovt  the  oidy  things  for  which  nien  need  to  give  money. — 
Men's  persons  and  properties  are  here  as  safe  as  in  any  part  of 
the  world  ;  while  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  is  fully  enjoyed  j 
law  and  justice  are  strictly  and  impartially  executed. — Snakes, 
and  such  like,  are  here  no  more  dangerous  than  in  Carnwath 
Muir.  In  uU  my  wanderings,  1  have  not  seen  al)ove  half  a  dozen 
snakes,  nor  met  with  many  more  who  have  been  bit  by  them. 
When  any  are  bit  by  them,  they  have  always  a  simple  and  effi- 
cacious cure  at  hand. — Indians,  where  they  are  to  be  seen,  arc 
equally  harmless. — Unless  it  is  along  some  of  the  large  rivers, 
where  the  people  are  at  certain  seasons  liable  to  the  fever  and 
ague,  the  country  is  every  where  healthy ;  the  people  in  general 
live  as  long,  and  are  subject  to  as  few  diseases  as  they  are  in 
Scotland.  The  weather,  in  summer,  is  considerably  hotter  than 
it  is  at  home ;  but  neither  I  nor  my  partner  have  found  it  the 
least  disagreeable.  We  have  only  worn  our  clothes  a  little 
lighter,  and  have  kept  in  the  house,  or  the  shade,  a  few  hours 
while  it  was  hottest.  To  be  out  in  the  evenings  and  mornings 
is  most  delightful. — A  brewer  or  a  smith  along  with  you  will  be 
a  valuable  acquisition.  Each  of  these  branches  can  be  carried 
on  with  considerable  profit. 

I  could  fill  sheets  in  praise  of  the  country ;  but  there  is  no- 
thing like  fact.  I  am  acquainted  with  hundreds  who  came  here 
within  these  twenty  years,  with  nothing  more  than  a  sound  con- 
stitution and  an  industrious  disposition,  who  have  raised  large 
families,  and  are  now  living  in  ease  and  affluence.  I  would  re- 
commend unto  you   to   come   and   settle  upon   Eagle   Creek 
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(Adams  county,  stutc  of  Ohio),  aliout  100  unit's  nearer  you  timu 
L('\inf;ton.     In  tliut  (|Uart(>r  there  is  plenty  ot  ^ood  vaiant  land. 
The  length  of  the  journey  there   is   from  l'hila(i«'l|)hia  or  IJalli- 
niore  to  I'ittsljuri;   JiOO  mileM  ;  then  about   as  much  by   water 
do»vn   the   river  Ohio.     In  preparinj^  lor  such  a  lont;  journey, 
disjiose   of  «*vc'ry   thin^;  you    havf,   cxcc|jt    your   body  and  bed- 
clothes.    The  latter  enil  of  July,  or  the  bc^innin;;  of  Auj;u>t,  i.s 
the  best  time  to  set  i^ail.     If  the  war  continues,  take  an  Ameri- 
can bottom.     It  makes  very  little  matter  whether  you  sail  for 
Buttimore  or  Philadelphia.    If  you  cannot  find  u  convcniettt  pab- 
sage  for  one  of  these,  Newcastle,  or  VVilminjftun,  or  some  other 
place  upon  the  Delaware  rivi-r,  is  the  next  bc>t  shift.     In  pack- 
ing up  your  clothes,  it   will  be  much  to  your  advantage  to  have 
them  put  into  as-  light  trunks,  or  chests,  as  possible,  and  to  pack 
them  very  hard.     Make  your  agreement  with  the  captain,  that 
you  furnish  your  own  provisions,  water  excepted ;  and  see  that 
a.sufBcicnt  stock  of  water  is  laid  in,  and  that  it  be  put  into  well- 
seasoned  vessels.     When  you  have  got   about  hclf  way,    it  is 
likely  that  the  seamen,  with  consent  of  the  captain,  may  set 
apart  a  few  hours  to  make  themselves  merry,  by  working  some 
antic  tricks  upon  you.     If  they   take  this  liberty,  by  no  means 
resent; — take  a  luugh  also:  they  Hurt  nobody.     Being  arrived 
in  Piiiladelphia,  let  it  be  your  first  thing  to  enquire  for  Scots- 
men :  from  them  you  will  receive  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion.    If  you  land  at  Baltimore,  ask  for  the  Hev.  Robert  Anon. 
Our  church  at  Philadelphia  is  at  present  vacant ;  but  there  is  a 
Mr.  Miller,  a  mason,  a  Scotsman,  who  will  be  exceedingly  hap- 
py to  see  you.    1  cannot  tell  you  where  he  lives;  but  there  is  not 
a  shopkeeper  hut  has  a  printed  list  of  all  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants.    There  are  waggons  continually  passing  from  these  parts 
to  Pittsburg  ;  make  the  best  bargain  you  can  with  one  or  more 
of  these  waggons  to  carry  your  women  and  children,  and  the 
men  of  you  may  travel  on  foot.    Set  off  in  company  with  one  of 
these  carriers'  waggons.     You  will  usually  travel  twenty   miles 
a-day.   When  you  pass  market  towns,  purchase  a  little  provision 
for  yourselves  and  horses.     When  vou  have  advanced  about  (JO 
or  100  miles,  the  road  will  grow  rougher,  which  will  likely  ren- 
der it  necessarry  to  purchase  one  or  two  more  horses.     By  this 
time  vou  will  have  fallen  m  with  other  families  in  the  same  situ- 
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ation  with  yourselves.  You  will  find  the  people  every  where  very 
freely  disposed  to  ask  every  thing,  and  teil  you  every  thin^r.  The 
sooner  you  get  into  their  manner,  it  will  he  the  mom  advantage 
to  you  ;  but  be  alwavs  on  your  guaill  against  knaves.  ^  ou  will 
find  a  great  many  difficulties  and  incoiivetiiences ;  but  with  a 
good  ispnit,  and  an  indulgent  Heaven,  every  thing  becomes  easy. 
Your  expences  will  depend  a  great  deal  upon  little  incidents,  which 
human  eyp  cannot  foresee  ;  but  if,  after  you  have  discharged  all 
your  accounts  about  Greenock,  you  have  the  one- half  remaining, 
I  think  you  will  have  a  sufficiency ;  and,  upon  the  word  of  an 
honest  man,  I  positively  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that,  though  you 
were  to  lay  out  every  farthing  of  your  money,  if  it  brought  you 
in  health  to  your  destination,  you  will  be  considerable  gain- 
ers. I  don't  think  it  will  suit  men  in  your  situation  to  lay  out 
any  of  your  money  in  speculation,  upon  trading  articles;  but 
you  may  consult  with  the  merchants  in  Greenock.  You  must 
likewise  observe  to  have  the  money  you  bring  into  America 
changed  into  dollars  or  gold  coin.  Take  care  and  secure  your 
liquor  well,  else  the  sailors  will  use  it  as  a  common  stock.  If 
any  of  you  are  skilled  in  music,  a  fiddle,  or  some  such  instru- 
ment, to  raise  the  spirits,  wi!i  be  a  valuable  piece  of  furniture. 
Keep  as  much  above  deck  as  possible,  i  commend  you  all  to 
the  care  of  the  God  of  Abrahain,  who  went  out  not  knowing 
whither ',  and  remain,  dear  brethren, 

Robert  Hamilton  Bishop. 


LETTER  FROM  Mr.  D.  THOMAS, 

On  the  Climate  of  Indiana. 

Greatfield,  (Scipio,  Cayuga  County,  ^tate  of  New  York.) 

.6  month  2,   1817. 

Thv  question,  "  Whether  a  residence  in  Indiana  will  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  health  of  Emigrants  from  higher  latitudes?" 
should  be  considered  in  two  points  of  view,  though  in  strictness 
it  might  be  confined  to  the  efTects  of  a  warmer  climate  on  the 
constitution. 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  two  places  which  differ 
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in  notliing  but  in  temperature,  where  the  atmosphere  is  rcjually 
dry,  pure,  clastic,  l.pavy,  electrical,  and  equal  at  all  times  in  its 
currents.  Without  suqIj  agreement,  comparisons  must  be  im- 
perfect ;  but,  from  a  general  review  of"  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
temperate  zone,  I  know  of  no  series  of  facts  which  should  de- 
tern)ine  that  question  in  the  negative.  The  most  remarkable 
instances  of  longevity  on  record  take  their  date  from  countries 
furtlier  south  than  the  object  of  this  enquiry;  and  though 
the  limits  of  human  life  have  been  abridged  since  that  day,  I 
cannot  discover  why  we  may  not  assign  a  full  average  of  health 
to  those  parallels  of  latitude. 

Clarke  nientiotis  in  his  Travels  in  Greece,  that  an  English 
sea  captain  had  been  long  in  search  of  a  spot  the  most  exempt 
from  disease,  where  he  might  pass  the  renmant  of  his  life;  and 
that,  after  having  visited  various  parts  of  the  world  with  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  he  fixed  on  the  Isle  of  Scio.  That  author  adds, 
he  was  not  disappointed  The  south  point  of  this  island  is  in 
lat.  yS"*  \4' ]  and  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  cli- 
mate, we  must  pass  far  to  the  south  of  Indiana  to  find  winters 
equally  mild. 

I  notice  these  instances,  because  many  of  our  citizens  appear 
to  have  drawn  their  ideas  of  warm  climates  from  the  maritime 
parts  of  the  southern  states.  But  the  formation  and  climate  of 
that  district  is  essentially  different  from  ll'.osc'  of  the  same  paral- 
lels west  of  the  mountains.  There  the  distressing  heats  of  the 
day  are  often  protracted  till  towards  midnight,  and  the  degree  is 
so  extiaordinary  as  to  prevent  the  refreshment  of  sleep,  even  to 
the  native  exhausted  by  fatigue.  During  this  time,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Alleghany,  evening  is  attended  by  a  refreshing 
coolness;  and  while  I  was  in  Indiana,  though  near  midsummer, 
I  passed  no  night  in  which  a  blanket  was  not  comfortable. 

T  his  coolness  at  evening  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  country 
north  and  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Cramer  informs  us, 
that  it  extends  southwardly  to  Mobile.  Why  should  the  climate 
of  New  York  be  more  healthy  than  that  of  Indiana  ?  It  is  a  fact 
■well  known  to  many,  that  ni  summer  we  have  weather  as  hot  as 
in  the  West  Indies.  This  heat  has  been  sufficient  to  produce 
from  our  marshes  every  form  of  fever  that  has  prevailed  in  our 
western  waters.     The  mortality  attending  dysentery  in  different 
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parts  of  this  state  appears  to  have  heen  as  great  as  in  any  cases 
of  that  muhidy  to  the  south.  Typhus  has  ravaged  our  most  airy 
situations ;  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  our  county  epidemics 
have  heen  uncommonly  fatal.  Emigrants  suffering  from  rheu- 
matism or  consumption  have  much  to  hope  from  that  thntatc ; 
and  I  know  of  no  disease  in  that  country  to  halance  this  advan- 
tage. 

There  are  now  living  in  Vincennes  four  Frenchmen  who  v^cre 
at  the  defeat  of  General  Uraddock,  who  have  lived  in  that  place 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years.  There  are  also  two  French  wo- 
men between  eighty  and  ninety  years  old  ;  and  one  person  of  the 
name  of  Mills  lately  died,  aged  115  years.  These  instani;es 
may  show,  that  there  is  nothing  peculiarly  destructive  to  human 
life  in  that  country ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  these 
have  not  been  selected  from  a  large  city,  but  a  frontier  town  of 
small  popuhuion. 

I  shall  now  pass  to  a  more  important  view  of  the  subject. 
The  ease  and  safety  with  which  families  can  descend  the  Ohio 
has  made  that  river  the  great  thoroughfare  of  emigration  to  the 
south-western  states ;  and  the  loss  of  health,  and  often  of  life, 
experienced  by  now  comers,  ought  to  be  more  frequently  impu- 
ted to  the  injudicious  manner  of  performing  that  navigation, 
than  to  the  unhealthiness  of  those  countries. 

Descend  the  river  in  Autumn,  after  the  frosts  have  commen- 
ced ;  for  by  that  time  the  offensive  smell  from  the  shores  will 
have  abated.  Use  no  river  water  without  filtering.  This  opera- 
tion is  expeditiously  performed  in  a  vessel  like  an  upright  churn 
with  two  bottoms.  These  are  three  or  four  inches  apart;  and 
the  upper,  in  which  a  number  of  small  holes  are  bored,  receives 
in  the  centre  a  tube,  one  inch  in  diameter,  extending  above  the 
vfcssel,  and  communicating  with  the  cavity  between  the  bottoms. 
After  spreading  a  cloth,  fill  the  upper  part  wit.i  well-washed 
sand,  and  let  the  water  (from  a  vessel  above)  down  through  the 
tube.  I  1  a  short  time  it  will  rise  through  the  sand  divested  of 
its  imjvurities  or  sediments  in  sufficient  quantities  for  every  culi- 
nary purpose.  In  a  few  days  the  appaiatus  may  need  cleansing; 
as  the  filth  will  be  chiefly  below,  a  hole  opened  in  the  lower 
bottom  will  allow  it  to  pass  off.  If  the  water  has  not  an  agree- 
able coolness,  cyder  or  strong  beer  should  be  mixed  with  it  for 
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drink  ;  as  t}\e  warmth,  without  such  stiniuhis,  will  relax  the 
tone  of  the  stomach,  and  |)ledisp(>^e  to  disease. 

Lav  in  plenty  o\  ^ood  wholesome  provisions.  Travellers 
should  never  change  their  diet  for  the  worse.  The  fatigues  of 
mind  aiifl  body,  in  most  cases,  re(juire  that  it  should  be  lor  the 
bef^er.  To  live  economically  is  to  live  conilortubly.  Anv  addi- 
tional cxpence  in  provisions  would  not  go  f;ir  in  p.tving  a  doc- 
tor's bill,  without  taking  into  view  loss  of  time  ana  of  comfort, 
or  tiie  expences  of  nursing. 

Go  not  in  a  vessel  with  a  bad  roof.  A  crowded  boat  is  an  in- 
convenient place  to  dry  vvet  clotlics  ;  and  the  daninge  sustained 
in  furniture  would  more  than  pay  the  expence  of  being  comfort- 
abty  sheltered,  without  considering  the  probable  loss  of  health. 
Bending  their  boards  over  head  is  not  sufficient ;  I  have  seen 
none  of  these  roofs  that  would  not  admit  a  driving  shower  of 
rain. 

If  spirituous  liquors  are  taken,  let  the  (juantitv  be  cautiously 
regulated.  Every  excess  del)ilitates  the  system  ;  and  to  think  of 
escaping  disease  by  keeping  always  ^'J'ltll,"  is  desperate  foil  v. 
When  fever  attacks  such  subjects,  it  is  commonly  fatal.  Some 
men  who  have  travelled  much,  and  who  have  no  moral  or  reli- 
gious scruples  to  dissuade  them,  totally  abstain  from  spirits  in 
unhealthy  situations.  Eating  rich  wholesome  food  guards  the 
stomach  much  better  from  infection  :  nor  would  I  omit,  in  the 
list  of  such  articles,  well-cured  ham  and  strong  coffee. 

If  the  weather  become  warm,  guard  well  against  the  smell  of 
bilge  water.  But  if  you  musv  descend  in  the  5p;<ng,  go  early. 
Avoid  all  delay;  and  reniemi'  -ou  are  fleeing  for  your  lives.  I 
have  seen  the  havoc,  rdA  I  I ».  uvv^'d  not  till  then.  Nail  boards 
over  head,  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  roof;  for  sometimes  it 
will  remind  you  of  an  oven. 

On  landing,  you  ovc^ii  first  to  sec:ire  yourselves  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.  Water  from  brooks  should  be  filtered  • 
but  depend  not  on  these  during  summer.  If  springs  are  not 
convetiient,  dig  wells  :  it  is  much  cheaper  to  do  this  than  to  be 
sick  Much  of  the  sickness  of  new  countries  proceeds  from  bad 
water. 

Let  nothing  tempt  you  tc  fish  in  warm  weather  immediately 
on  changing  your  climate.     The  eliluvia  of  the  shores  is  poison. 
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To  get  wet,  and  lie  out  all  night,  is  little  short  of  madness. 
Fresh  fish  are  unwholesome,  unless  it  be  for  a  slight  change  of 
diet.  We  know  of  no  country  that  has  been  healthy  where 
the  inhabitants  live  on  fresh  fish.  But  if  you  must  have  them, 
buy  them  ;  any  price  i>»  cheaper  than  health.  If  you  must  fish, 
do  it  in  the  day  tinie,  and  be  comfortably  sheltered  at  night. 
Be  also  ca  itious  oi"  using  much  fresh  meat  from  the  woods. 

If  you  fefl  indisposed,  wait  not  till  you  are  down  sick,  but 
take  medicine  without  delay.  If  the  stomach  be  foul,  which  is 
the  case  at  the  commencetnent  of  all  fevers,  take  an  e<Tjetic, 
and  then  brace  up  with  bark.  If  this  is  too  bad.  take  pearl-ash 
dissolved  in  water,  half  a  gill,  not  too  strong,  three  times  a  day, 
fasting.  Whatever  luciy  be  the  offending  cause  (except  the  case 
be  mechanical),  it  will  in  some  measure  neutralize  it,  though 
there  may  be  cases  in  w!»ich  it  will  be  insuliitient.  I  have  seen 
no  medicine  quicker  in  its  operation  ;  and  on  myself  the  most 
distressing  sym})tonis  were  relieved  in  half  an  hour.  Since  that 
it  has  been  tried  with  eciual  srecess  by  others.  In  dysentery  it 
has  been  considered  a  specific,  and  probably  no  medicine  will 
better  merit  that  cliaracter ;  for  we  know  of  no  case  of  this  dis- 
ease where  relief  was  not  obtained  by  the  use  of  it.  It  may  be 
procured  at  Vincennes,  and  probably  at  Cincinnati ;  but  it  is 
scarce  and  dear  in  the  western  country. 

Keep  away  from  the  flats  on  the  rivers ;  and  let  not  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  soil  induce  you  to  cultivate  it,  until  you  are  natural- 
ized to  the  climate,  or  more  properly,  recovered  from  all  the 
fatigues  attending  emigration,  for  it  is  necessary  that  the  mind 
should  be  composed  as  well  as  the  body.  Land  of  an  inferior 
quality  in  a  liigli,  airy  situation,  will  yield  greater  real  profits. 

Let  me  caution  the  emigrant  on  one  point  more,  and  I  have 
done.  'J'he  water  in  the  Ohio  country,  as  in  this  (which  is  only 
a  continuation  of  it)  is  in  many  places  strongly  impregnated  by 
lime.  The  effects  of  this  on  children  just  weaned  have  often 
proved  fatal,  by  inducing  diarrhoea,  which  soon  exhausts  the 
patient;  and  no  medicine  can  give  relief  while  the  occasional 
cause  is  not  removed.  This  is  easily  done,  by  refusing  water, 
and  giving  covv's  milk.  If  the  disease  is  far  advanced,  paregoric 
may  be  necessary  to  abate  the  irritability.  1  first  discovered  the 
benefit  of  this  treatment  on  one  of  my  children,  who  seemed 
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wasting  to  a  skeleton,   and  have   witnessed  much  of  its  good 
effects  since. 

Very  respectfully,  thy  friend, 

David  Thomas. 
S.  R.  Brown,  Auburn^  State  oj  New  York. 
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Emigrants  who  prefer  the  southern  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  and  who  remove  from  the  northern 
parts  of  New  York,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Province  of 
Maine,  &c.  would  do  well  to  emhark  at  Hamilton,  on  the  Alle- 
ghany river,  where  they  ought  to  arrive  ahout  the  20th  of 
March,  in  order  to  descend  the  river  the  first  freshets.  Boats 
are  easily  procured  on  the  spot,  of  various  sizes :  the  navigation 
of  the  Alleghany  is  easy  and  safe ;  only  two  or  three  accidents 
have  happened  since  the  settlement  of  the  country.  Those  who 
intend  settling  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  or  Mississippi,  would 
do  well  to  descend  on  rafts  of  white  pine  boards,  which,  if 
properly  constructed,  are  as  safe  and  more  convenient  for  a 
family,  than  a  common  boat.  Boards  of  an  excellent  quality 
can  be  purchased  at  Hamilton  for  75  cents  per  100  teet.  If 
not  wanted  for  building  by  the  emigrant,  they  will  command  a 
ready  sale  at  all  the  villages  and  towns  between  Pittsburg  and 
Louisville.  Provisions  are  scarce  and  extravagantly  high  at 
Olean  Point ;  consequently  travellers  and  families  ought  to  lay 
in  a  stock  in  the  rich  and  populous  counties  of  Cayuga  and  On- 
tario. It  would  be  ruinous  for  families  to  embark  as  late  as  the 
fitfl  of  May, 

The  road  from  Gereva  to  Hamilton  is  good  in  winter,  horri- 
ble in  April,  tolerable  in  summer.  The  distance  from  Hamilton 
to  Pittsburg,  by  water,  is  300  miles. 

The  distance  from  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  by 
water,  is  '188  miles,, 

There  are  two  great  leading  roads  to  the  western  country ;  the 
one  through  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  the  other  through  New 
York  :  families  moving  to  the  western  country  generally  take 
the  one  most  contiguous  to  them.  The  most  common  mode  is 
to  travel  by  waggons  of  their  own  ;  in  which  case  icy  provide 
food  for  thenjselves  and  their  horses,  and  are  accommodated 
with  lodgings  at  the  different  houses  where  they  stop  all  night. 
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The  charge  for  this  accommodation  is  generally  very  moderate ; 
and  when  the  moving  family  is  jioor,  the  payment  is  often  dis- 
pensed with. 

There  are  so  many  different  points  from  whence  emigrants  set 
out,  and  to  which  they  go,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate 
that  will  apply  to  them  all.  Probably  the  following  view  may 
be  the  most  intelligible. 

A  WHggon  with  two  horses  can  accommodate  seven  persons, 
and  i.'an  travel  with  tolerable  ease  tvventv  n)iles  a  dav,  the  Sun- 
days  being  devoted  to  rest ;  and,  by  travelling  economically,  the 
whole  expcnce  wi'l  not  exceed  two  dollars  per  day,  or  fourteen 
dollars  per  week,  in  which  the  fan.ily  can  travel  120  niles. 
At  this  rate,  a  family  of  seven  can  travel  from  Coimecticut  to 
Cleveland,  600  miles,  for  70  dollars ;  or  from  Philadelphia  to 
Zanesville,  in  the  interior  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  42.5  miles,  for 
about  60  dollars.  On  the  latter  route,  a  great  njany  waggons 
travel  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  ;  and  it  was  Ijeluie 
stated,  that  waggon-hire  was  about  five  Hollars  per  cwt.  for  l;r>th 
persons  and  property.  The  carringe  of  a  family  of  seven,  by 
this  conveyance,  would  cost  Lbout  45  dollars,  besides  their 
board ;  which  appears  more  in  proportion  than  by  the  other 
mode :  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  this  way  it  is  unnecessa- 
ry to  purchase  horses  or  waggons,  which  in  the  Eastern  «tates 
are  pretty  dear,  and  there  is  no  wear  and  tear.  A  considerable 
saving  can  frequently  be  made  on  both  routes  by  water  coiivey- 
ance ;  on  the  north  by  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Ohio 
river.  The  stage  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  is  the  most 
agreeable  and  expeditious  mode  of  travelling  on  that  road^  and 
is  preferred  by  such  as  can  afford  the  expence. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  two  publications  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ris Birkbeck,  a  practical  English  farmer,  who  has  lately  remov- 
ed from  this  country  to  America.  The  publications  referred  to 
are,  "  Notes  on  his  journey  in  America,"  and  "  Letters  from  the 
Illinoi".  ' 

Em^aration  to  the  extrsme  limits  of  this  western  America  will 
not  repair  a  bad  character.  If  a  man  would  recover  a  lost  repu- 
tation, let  him  reform,  and  remain  at  home.  In  no  part  of  the 
world  I  believe,  is  it  more  difficult  to  assume  the  position  of  an 
honest  and  correct  man,  with  a  tainted  reputation.     There  are 
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people  in  England  so  uninformed  of  the  state  of  society  iicre,  as 
to  imagine  that  men  may  nbseond  for  their  misdeeds  in  that 
country,  and  be  received  in  this  as  though  nothing  had  happen- 
ed :  but  the  best  tliey  can  hope  for  is  obscurity,  and  that  is  a 
privilege  they  very  rarely  obtain. 

Grain  is  cheap  in  America ;  but  every  other  article  of  neces- 
sity and  convenience  is  dear,  in  comparison. 

All  agree  in  one  sentiment,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  Uni- 
on, in  the  new  settlements  or  the  old,  where  an  industrious  man 
need  be  at  a  loss  for  the  comforts  of  a  good  livelihood.  One  of 
them,  a  hatter,  resolves  to  remain  in  his  old  position,  in  Phila- 
delphia. There  are  in  this  western  country,  he  says,  more  arti- 
zans  than  materials.  Shoemakers  are  standing  still  for  want  of 
leather,  and  tanners  for  want  of  hides. 

The  grand  in  scenery  I  have  been  shocked  to  hear,  by  Ameri- 
can lips,  called  disgusting,  because  the  surface  would  be  too 
rude  for  the  plough ;  and  the  epithet  of  elegant  is  used  on  every 
occasion  of  commendation  but  that  to  which  it  is  appropriate  in 
the  English  language.  An  elegant  improvement  is  a  cabin  of 
njde  logs,  and  a  few  acres  with  the  trees  cut  down  to  the  height 
of  three  feet,  and  surrounded  by  a  worm-fence,  or  zig-zag  rail- 
ing. You  hear  of  an  elegant  mill,  an  elegant  orchard,  an  ele- 
gant tan-yard.  Sac.  and  familiarly  of  elegant  roads,  meaning 
such  as  you  may  pass  without  extreme  peril.  I'he  word  implies 
eligibility  or  usefulness  in  America,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with 
taste;  which  is  a  term  as  strange  to  the  American  language, 
where  I  have  heard  it  spoken,  as  comfort  is  said  to  be  to  the 
French,  and  for  a  similar  reason  : — the  idea  has  not  yet  reached 
them.  Nature  has  not  yet  displayed  to  them  those  charrns  of 
distant  and  various  prospect,  which  will  delight  the  future  in- 
habitants of  this  nobler  country. 

I  am  fully  convinced,  that  those  who  are  not  screwed  up  to 
the  full  pitch  of  enterprise  had  better  remain  in  Old  England, 
than  attempt  ag:riculture,  or  business  of  any  kind  (manual  ope- 
rations excepted),  in  the  Atlantic  states.  Emigrants  from  Eu- 
rope are  too  apt  to  linger  in  the  eastern  cities,  wasting  their 
time,  their  money,  and  their  resolution.  They  should  push  out 
westward  without  delay,  where  they  can  live  cheaply  until  they 
fix  themselves.  Two  dollars,  saved  in  Pennsylvania,  will  pur- 
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chase  an  acre  of  good  land  in  the  Illinois.     The  land  carriage 
from  IMiiladelphia  to  Pittsburg  is  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  per 
cwt.  (l(H)lb.)     Clothing,  razors,  pocket-knives,  pencils,  mnthe> 
mutical  instruments,  and  li^ht  articles  in  general,  of  constant 
usefulness,  ought  to  be  carried  even  at  this  expence ;  and  hooks, 
which  are  scarce,  and  much  wanted  in  the  west.     Good  gun- 
locks  are  rare,  and  difficult  to  pDict^re.     No  heavy  implements 
will  pay  carriage.     A  pocket  comj  .^is  is  indispensable  for  every 
stranger  who  ventures  alone  into  the  wood    of  America;  and 
he  should  always  carry  the  means  of  lighting  a  hre;  for  the  tra- 
veller, when  he  starts  in  the  morning    ii  a  wilderness  journey, 
little  knows  where  he  may  next  \i    \m  head.    To  '  rubbed  with 
gunpowder  is  good  tinder.     A  few  biscuits,  a  phi  I  of  spirits,  a 
tomahawk,  and  a  good  blanket,  are  necessary  art  cles.     Overta- 
ken by  night,  or  bewildered,  if  thus  provided,  yo'   may  be  really 
comfortable  by  your  blazing  fire ;  when  without '  lem  you  would 
feel  dismal  and  disconsolate.     A  dog  is  a  pleaaa:  t  and  useful  fel- 
low-traveller in  the  back  woods.     You  should  make  your  fire 
with  a  fsdlcn  tree  for  a  back  l(^,  and  lie  to  leeward,  with  your 
foet  towards  it.     The  smoke  flying  over  will  preserve  you  from 
the  damp  air  and  musc|uitoe8.     Tie  your  horse  with  a  long  rein 
to  the  end  of  a  bough,  or  the  top  of  a  young  hickory  tree,  which 
will  allow  him  to  graze  or  browse ;  and  change  his  position,  if 
jou  awake  in  the  night. 

We  lodged  in  a  cabin  at  a  very  new  town  called  Mount  Ver- 
non, on  tlw  banks  <^  the  Ohio.  Here  we  found  the  people  of  a 
cast  confirming  my  aversion  to  a  settlement  ia  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  large  navigable  river.  Every  hamlet  is  demoralized ; 
and  every  plantation  is  *iable  to  outrage,  within  a  short  distance 
of  such  a  thoroughfare. 

It  was  impossible  to  obtain  for  ourselvtes  a  good  position,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  our  friends,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  at  a 
price  which  common  prudence  would  justify,  or  indeed  at  any 
price^  Havin^i;  given  up  the  Ohio,  we  f<Mind  nothing  attractive 
on  the  eastent  side  of  Indiana ;  and  situations  to  the  south,  on 
the  Ohio  river  bounding  that  state,  were  so  well  culled  as  to  be 
in  the  predicament  above  described,— offering  no  room  for  us 
without  great  sacrifices  of  money  and  society.  The  western  side 
of  Indiana,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  is  liable  to  the  same 
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and  other  objections.  The  northern  part  of  Indiana  is  still  iii 
posflCHKion  ot  the  Indians.  But  a  few  miles  farther  west  opened 
our  way  into  a  country  preferable  in  itself  to  any  wc  had  seen, 
where  wc  could  choose  for  ourselves,  and  to  which  we  could  in- 
vite our  friends ;  and  where,  in  regard  to  communication  with 
Europe,  wc  could  command  equal  facilities,  and  foresee  greater, 
than  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  being  so  much  nearer  the  grand  out- 
let at  New  Orleans.  1  am  so  well  satished  with  the  election  we 
have  made  in  the  Illinois,  that  1  have  not  for  a  moment  felt  a 
disposition  to  recede ;  and  much  as  I  should  lament  that  our 
English  friends  should  stop  short  of  us,  some  amends  even  for 
that  would  be  made  by  the  higher  order  of  settlers,  whom  simi- 
lar motives  bring  constantly  into  our  very  track.  Society  we 
shall  not  want,  I  believr  ;  and  with  the  fear  of  that  want  every 
other  fear  has  vanished.  The  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  vo 
shall  obtain  with  ease  p  n  abundance :  pomp  and  state  will 
follow  but  too  quickly. 

Extract  from  a  Letter  to  a  Friend. — Make  an  effort,  and  ex- 
tricate yourself  and  family  completely,  by  removing  into  this 
country.  When  1  last  saw  you,  twelve  months  ago,  I  did  not 
think  favorably  of  your  prospects :  if  things  have  turned  out 
better,  I  shall  be  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  and  you  will  not  need  the 
advice  I  am  preparing  for  you.  But  if  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ments have  assailed  you,  as  I  feared,  and  you  can  honorably 
make  your  escape,  with  the  means  of  transnritting  yourself 
hither,  and  100  pounds  sterling  to  spare, — don't  hesitate.  In 
six  months  after  I  shall  have  welcomed  you,  barring  accidents, 
you  shall  discover  that  you  are  become  rich,  for  you  shall  feel 
that  you  are  independent;  and  I  think  that  will  be  the  most  de- 
lightful sensation  you  ever  experienced ;  for  you  will  receive  it 
multiplied  as  it  were  by  the  number  of  your  family,  as  your 
troubles  now  arc.  It  is  not,  however,  a  sort  of  independence 
that  will  excuse  you  from  labor,  or  afford  you  many  luxuries, 
that  is,  costly  luxuries.  I  will  state  to  you  what  1  have  learnt, 
from  a  good  deal  of  observation  and  inquiry,  and  a  little  expe- 
rience ;  then  you  will  form  your  own  judgment.  In  the  first 
place,  the  voyage — That  will  cost,  to  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia, 
provided  you  take  it,  as  no  doubt  you  would,  in  the  cheapest 
way,  twelve  guineas  each,  for  a  birth,  lire,  and  water,  for  your» 
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self  and  wife,  and  half-price  or  less  for  your  children ;  besides 
provisions,  which  you  will  furnish.  Then  the  journey — Over 
the  mountains  to  Pittsburg,  down  the  Ohio  to  Shawnee  Town, 
and  from  thence  to  our  settlement,  50  miles  north,  will  amount 
to  five  pounds  sterling  per  head.  If  you  arrive  liere  as  early  as 
May,  or  even  June,  another  five  pounds  per  head  will  carry  you 
on  to  that  point,  where  you  may  take  your  leave  of  dependance 
on  any  thing  earthly  but  your  own  exeitions.  At  this  time  I 
suppose  you  to  have  remaining  one  hundred  pounds  (borrowed 
probably  from  some  English  friends,  who  rely  on  your  integrity, 
and  who  may  have  directed  the  interetit  to  be  paid  to  me  on 
their  behalf,  and  the  piincipal  in  due  season). — We  will  now,  if 
you  please,  turn  it  into  dollars,  and  consider  how  it  may  be  dis- 
posed of.  A  hundred  pounds  sterling  will  go  a  great  way  in 
dollars.  With  80  dollars  you  will  "  enter  a  quarter  section  of 
land;"  that  is,  you  will  purchase  at  the  land-office  160  acres, 
and  pay  one-fourth  of  the  purchase- money,  looking  to  the  land 
to  reward  your  pains  with  the  means  of  discharging  the  other 
three-fourths  as  they  become  due,  in  two,  three,  and  four  years. 
You  will  build  a  house  with  50  dollars,  and  you  will  find  it  ex- 
tremely comfortable  and  convenient,  as  it  will  be  really  and  truly 
yours.  Two  horses  will  cost,  with  harness  and  plough,  100. 
Co«vs,  and  hogs,  and  seed  corn,  and  fencing,  with  other  expen- 
ces,  will  require  the  remaining  210  dollars.  This  beginning, 
humble  as  it  appears,  is  affluence  and  splendor,  compared  with 
the  original  outfit  of  settlers  in  general.  Yet  no  man  remains  in 
poverty,  who  possesses  even  moderate  industry  and  economy, 
and  especially  of  time.  You  would  of  course  bring  with  you  your 
sea-bedding  and  store  of  blankets,  for  you  will  need  them  on  the 
Ohio ;  and  you  should  leave  England  with  a  good  stock  of  wear- 
ing apparel.  Your  luggage  must  be  composed  of  light  articles, 
on  account  of  the  costly  land-carriage  from  the  eastern  port  to 
Pittsburg,  which  will  be  from  seven  to  ten  dollars  per  lOOib. 
nearly  sixpence  sterling  per  pound.  A  few  simple  medicines  of 
good  quality  are  indispensable,  such  as  calomel,  bark  in  powder, 
castor  oil,  calcined  magnesia,  and  laudanum  :  they  may  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  on  the  voyage  and; journey,  as  well  as 
after  your  arrival.  Change  of  climate  and  situation  will  produce 
temporary  indisposition ;  but  with  prompt  and  judicious  treat- 
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ment,  which  is  happily  of  the  most  simple  kind,  the  complaint!) 
to  which  new  comers  are  liable  are  seldom  dangerous  or  difficult 
to  overcome. 


Household  furniture  is  to  be  procured  at  a  moderate  price,  and 
pretty  well  made.  The  woods  furnish  cherry  and  black  walnut, 
and  probably  various  other  kinds  of  timber  suitable  for  cabinet- 
making;  and  workmen  of  that  description  are  not  very  rare. 
Beds  and  bedding  should  be  broug'ht  out.  Kitchen  furniture  is 
found  at  the  stores.  Groceries  in  general  have  been  received 
from  your  city  or  Baltimore ;  now  they  come  from  New  Orleans : 
coffee  is  about  forty  cents  per  pound  j  sugar,  from  twenty-two 
to  fifty  cents ;  tea,  two  dollars  fifty  cents ;  salt  is  found  or  made 
in  abundance,  and  of  good  quality,  in  various  parts  of  the  west- 
ern country.  Vast  quantities  of  pork  and  beef  are  cured  for  the 
southern  market.  The  demand  for  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in- 
creases so  rapidly,  that  the  supply  does  not  always  keep  pace 
with  it ;  and  those  who  want  money  or  foresight  are  sometimes 
compelled  to  pay  high  prices.  High  prices  stimulate  the  produ- 
cer; supply  is  increased;  and  the  ai tides  soon  recover  their  due 
level,  until  a  similar  cause  operates  in  again  occasioning  a  tem- 
porary scarcity.  Thus,  salt  which  might  be  afforded  at  seventy- 
five  cents  per  bushel,  now  sells  at  two  dollars  and  upwards. 

Nothing  but  fencing  and  providing  water  for  stock  is  wanted 
to  reduce  a  prairie  into  the  conditio*.:  of  useful  grass  land ;  and 
from  that  state,  we  all  know,  the  transition  to  arable  is  through 
a  simple  process,  easy  to  perform,  and  profitable  as  it  goes  on. 
Thus,  no  addition,  except  the  above  on  the  score  of  improve- 
ment, is  to  be  made  to  the  first  cost,  as  regards  the  land. 
Buildings,  proportioned  to  the  owner's  inclination  cr  purse,  are 
of  course  requisite  on  every  estate.  The  dividing  a  section  (six 
hundred  and  forty  acres)  into  inclosures  of  twenty-five  acres 
each,  with  proper  avenues  of  communication,  each  inclosure 
being  supplied  with  water  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  and 
live  hedges  planted  or  sown,  will  cost  less  than  two  dollars  per 
acre.  This,  added  to  the  purchase  money,  when  the  whole  is 
paid,  will  amount  to  eighteen  shillings  sterling  per  acre,  or  five 
hundred  and  seventy-six  pounds  for  six  hundred  and  forty  acres. 
Calculations  on  the  capital  to  be  employed  or  expended  on 
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buildings,  and  stock   alive  and  dead,  would  be  futile,  as  tluB 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  means.     The  larger  the  amount 
within  the  limits  of  utility,  the  greater  the  profit ;  but,  as  the 
iiccessury  outgoings   are   trifling,   a  suiall   sum  will   do.     Two 
thousand  pounds  sterling  for  these  purposes  would  place  the 
owner  in  a  state  of  comfort,  and  even  afiluence.     I  conclude 
from  these  data,  that  an  English  farmer,  possessing  three  thou- 
sand pounds,    besides   the  charges  of  removal,    may  establish 
himself  well  as  a  proprietor  and  occupier  of  such  an  estate.     I 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  you  to  do  as  I  have  done  ; 
— that  is,  to  head  the  tide  of  emigration,  and  provide  for  your 
friends  where  the  lands  are  yei  unappropriated.    After  traversing 
the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  looking  out  for  a  tract  suited  to 
my  own  views,  and  those  of  a  number  of  our  countrymen  who 
have  signified  their  intentions  of  following  our  example,  I   have 
fixed  on  this  spot  in  Illinois,  and  am  the  better  pleased  with  it, 
the  moie  I  see  of  it.     As  to  obtaining  laborers:  a  single  settler 
may  get  his  labor  done  by  the  piece  on  moderate  terms,  not 
higher  than  in  some  parts  of  Eng!  md ;   but  if  many   families 
settle  together,  all  requiring  this  article,  and  none  supplying  it, 
they  must  obtain  it  from  elsewhere.     Let  them  import  English 
labourers,  or  make  advantageous  proposals  to  such  as  are  con- 
tinually arriving  at  the  eastern  ports.     Provisions  are  cheap  of 
course :  wheat  3s.  4d,  sterling,  per  bushel  j  beef  and  pork  2d. 
per  pound;  groceries  and  clothing  dear.     I'uilding  moderate, 
either  by  wood  or  brick  :  bricks  are  laid  by  the  thousand,  at 
eight  dollars  or  under,  includinj;;  lime. — Horses,  60  to  100  dol- 
lars, or  upwards;  cows,   10  to  20  dollars;  sows,  3  to  5  dollars. 
Society  is  made  up  of  new  comers  chiefly,  and  of  course  must 
partake  of  the  leading  characters  of  these.     There  is  generally 
a  little  bias  of  attraction   in   a  newly  settled  neighbourhooc;!, 
which  brings  emigrants  from  some  particular  state  or  country  to 
that  spot;  and  thus  a  tone  is  given  to  the  society.     Where  we 
are  settling,  society  is   yet  unborn  as  it  were.     It  will,  as  in 
other  plajes,  be  made  up  of  such  us  come;  among  whom  Eng- 
lish farmers,  I  presume,  will  form  a  large  proportion.— Mecha- 
nic's wages,  1   dollar  to  1|,     Carpenters,  smiths,  shoemakers, 
brickmakers,  and  bricklayers,  are  among  the  first  in  requisition 
for  a  new  settlement;  others  follow  in  course, — tanners,  sad- 
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dlcrs,  tailors,  hritter-j.  tinvvorkcrs,  »S:c.  &:c. — We  rely  on  pood 
iiKirkets  tor  produce,  througii   tiie  j^rand  n;ivigui)ie  cominunica- 

tion  we  enjoy   with  tlic  ocean 'The  manufactures  ol"  cotton, 

woollen,  linen,  &c.  are  not  at  present  eli^;ible.     Jk'er,  spirits, 
pottery,  tanning,  are  objects  of  immediate  attention.     Imple- 
ments are  cheap,  till  you  commence  with  the  iron.     A  waggon, 
'S3  or  40  dollars,  exclusive  of  tier  to  wheels.     A  strong  waggon 
for  the  road  complete  will  amount  to  160  dollars  or  upwanls. — 
The  best  mode  of  coming  from   England  to  this  part  of  the 
western  coutitry  is  by  an  eastern  port,  thence  to  Pittsburg,  and 
down  the  Ohio  to  Shawnee  'Jown,     Clothing,  bedding,   and 
household  linen,  simple  medicines  of  the  best  (quality,  and  sun- 
dry small  articles  of  cutlery  and  light  tools,  are  the  best  things 
for  an  emigrant  to  bring  out. — I  can  hardly  reply  to  your  inquiry 
about  the  manner  of  travelling ;  it  must  be  suited  to  the  party. 
Horseback  is  the  most  pleasant  and  expeditious;  on  foot  the 
cheapest :  a  light  waggon  is  eligible  in  some  cdses ;  in  others^, 
the  stage  is  a  necessary  evil. 


This  seems  the  most  proper  place  to  introduce  some  extracts 
from  a  work  of  Mr.  Fearon,  a  recent  traveller  in  the  United 
States.  This  publication  contains  many  useful  observations, 
though  the  author  is  generally  thought  to  have  viewed  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  through  an  unfavorable  medium ;  to 
have  been  disposed  to  exaggerate  what  was  faulty,  and  diminish 
what  was  good :  and  it  mUst  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  tincture 
of  acrimony  diffused  through  the  work  which  gives  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  supposition.  The  author  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  views  and  objects  in  visiting  the  United  States. 

I  was  deputed  by  a  circle  of  friends,  whose  persons  and  whose 
interests  are  most  dear  to  me,  to  visit  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  order  to  furnish  them  with  materials  to  regulate 
th^L  -iccirjioT,  oo  the  swbjset  of  emi.^ruf'icn.  Into  the  motives 
and  the  views  which  led  to  this  proposed  measure  on  their  part, 
it  is  not  requisite  that  I  should  enter  much  in  detail ;  they  are, 
I  fear,  known  and  felt  too  generally  to  render  description  neces- 
sary. 

Emigration  had,  at  the  time  of  my  appointment,  assumed  a  to- 
tally new  character :  it  w  as  no  longer  merely  the  poor,  the  idle. 
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the  profligate,  or  the  wildly  speculative,  who  were  proposing  ta 
quit  their  native  country;  hut  men  also  of  capital,  of  industry,  of 
sober  habits  and  regular  pursuits  ;  men  of  reflection,  who  appre- 
hended approaching  evils ;  men  of  upright  and  conscientious 
minds,  to  whose  happiness  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  essen- 
tial;  and  men  of  domestic  feelings,  who  wished  to  provide  for 
the  future  support  and  prosperity  of  their  offspring. 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these  it  was,  that  my  friends  di- 
rected their  thoughts,  in  the  way  of  enquiry  merely,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  emigration  to  America ;  having  so  done,  they  naturally 
set  themselves  seriously  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  country 
and  the  character  of  the  people ;  but,  singular  as  it  may  appear, 
they  were  unable  to  obtain  satisfactory  information.  Most  of 
the  books  which  they  could  procure  contained  statements  which 
were  evidently  partial  j  some  were  written  t«  exalt  and  some  to 
vilify  the  situation  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  but  none 
of  them  possessed  that  kind  of  information  which  was  wanted  by 
my  friends ;  no  lists  of  prices,  of  wages,  rents,  &c. ;  no  state- 
ments, or  but  imperfect  ones,  relative  to  individual  trades  or 
manufactures;  little  or  nothing,  in  short,  of  that  homely  kind 
of  intelligence  which  was  wanted  on  such  an  occasion.  It  was, 
at  length,  resolved  that  some  one  should  visit  the  country  to 
make  the  necessary  inquiries — the  lot  fell  upon  myself;  but  I 
owe  it  in  justice  both  to  the  public  and  to  myself  to  state,  that 
circumstances,  which,  at  the  time,  left  me  free  from  my  usual 
pursuits,  rather  than  any  supposed  peculiar  fitness  for  the  under- 
taking, guided  their  choice  of  me  for  the  task ;  although  it  is 
among  the  first  pleasures  of  my  life  to  reflect  that  they  relied,  at 
least,  upon  my  faithfulness  and  industry. 

Recurring  to  the  fact  of  publication,  I  pretend  to  few,  if  any, 
of  the  accomplishments  which  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  re- 
gular traveller,  writing  professedly  for  the  instructions  or  amuse- 
ment of  the  public.  The  information,  however,  which  I  was 
deputed  to  coIIe9t,  I  sought  for  with  all  the  diligence,  and  for- 
warded with  all  the  accuracy,  in  my  power.  It  was  my  wish  to 
put  my  friends  as  much  as  possible  into  my  situation — to  inform 
them  both  of  what  I  saw  myself,  ^nd  what  I  learned  from  others, 
where  I  thought  that  information  might  be  relied  upon.  My 
enquiries  were  facilitated  by  various  introductions^  and  aided  hy 
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some  pergonal  frienda  who  had  previously  emigrated  to  Ame- 
rica. 

In  Mr.  Fearon's  first  Report  there  occurs  the  following  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  state  of  building  and  other  mechanic  arts 
at  New  York. 

In  answer  to  the  various  enquiries  relative  to  their  trades  and 
professions,  made  by  our  several  friends,  I  shall  now  proceed 
briefly  to  give  the  purport  of  all  the  information  which  I  have 
hitherto  collected  either  by  my  own  observation  or  through  the 
means  of  the  introductions  given  me ;  and  in  doing  this,  I  shall 
not  confine  myself  to  their  form  of  question  and  answer,  as  the 
same  fact  will,  in  many  instances,  reply  to  several  of  their  que- 
ries ;  and  I  should  wish  to  give  the  information  in  as  clear  and 
compressed  a  manner  as  lies  within  my  power. 

Building  appears  brisk  in  the  city,     it  is  generally  performe() 
by  contract.     A  person  intending  to  have  a  house  erected  con- 
tracts with  a  professed  builder ;  the  builder,  with  a  bricklayer ; 
and  he,  with  all  others  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  de- 
sign.    In  some  cases,  a  builder  is  a  sort  of  head  workman,  for 
the  purpose  of  overseeing  the  others ;  receiving  for  his  agency 
seven-pence  per  day  from  the  wages  of  each  man ;  the  men  be- 
ing employed  and  paid  by  him.     There  are  occasional  instances 
in  which  there  is  no  contract,  every  thing  being  paid  for  accord- 
ing to  measure  and  value.     In  the  city,  houses  of  wood  are  not 
now  allowed,  but  in  the  environs  they  are  very  general;  and 
many  of  them  handsome  in  appearance.     They  are  commonly 
of  two  stories,  and  painted  white,  with  green  shutters.     The 
expence  of  a  frame  (wood)  house  is  materially  affected  by  situa* 
tion :  on  an  average,  they  will  cost  to  erect  about  the  same  as  a 
brick  house  in  England.    The  builder  is  sometimes  his  own  tim- 
ber-merchant.   Indeed,  all  men  here  know  a  portion,  and  enter 
a  little  into  every  thing . — the  necessary  consequence  of  a  com- 
paratively new  state  of  society. 

The  timber,  or  (as  tlse  term  is  here)  lumber  yards  are  not  on 
that  large  and  compact  scale  with  which,  in  England,  oui; 
friends  C— —  and  M— — —  are  familiar.  Mahogany  yards  are 
generally  separate  concerns.  Oak  boards  are  this  day  £5  12s. 
6d.  per  thousand  feet.  Shingles  (an  article  used  instead  of  tiles 
or  slates,)  <£1  2s.  6d.  per  thousand  feet,  to  which  is  to  be  added  a 
37. — VOL.  II.  3  B 
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duty  of  15  per  cent.     Honduras  mahogany  is  five-pence  half- 
penny to  seven-pence  farthing  the  superficial  foot;  and  St.  Do- 
mingo, nine*  pence  three  farthings  to  seventeen-pence  halfpenny. 
Mahogany  is  used  for  cupboards,  doors,  and  banisters,  and  for 
all  kinds  of  cabinet  work.     Curl  maple,    a  native  and  most 
beautiful  wood,  is  also  mncli  approved.     Veneer  is  in  general 
demand,  and  is  cut  by  machinery.    Chests  of  drawers  are  chiefly 
made  of  St.  Domingo  mahogany,  the  inside  being  faced  with 
boxwood  :  shaded  veneer  and  curl  maple  are  also  used  for  this 
purpose.     I  would  remark,  that  the  cabinet  work  executed  in 
this  city  is  light  and  elegant,  superior  indeed,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  to  English  workmanship.     I  have  seen  some  with  cut 
glass,  instead  of  brass  ornaments,  which  had  a  beautiful  effect. 
The  retail  price  of  a  three  feet  six  inch  chest  of  drawers,  well 
finished  and  of  good  quality,  is  £3  16s.  6d. ;  of  a  three  feet  ten, 
with  brass  rollers,  £5  8s.     A  table,  three  feet  long,  four  and  a 
half  wide,  ^3  78.  6d. ;  ditto  with  turned  legs,  £4  Ss.  6d,  j  three 
and  a  half  long,  five  and  a  half  wide,  (plain,)  £3  1 2s. ;  ditto 
better  finished,  je4  lOs. ;  ladies'  work  tables,  (very  plain,)  18s. 
Cabinet-makers'  shops,  of  which  there  are  several  in  Greenwich 
street,  contain  a  variety,  but  not  a  large  stock.     They  are  ge- 
nerally small  concerns,  apparently  owned  by  journeymen,  com- 
menced on  their  own  account. 

Chair-making  here,  and  at  the  town  of  Newark,  ten  miles 
distant,  is  an  extensive  business.  The  retail  price  of  wooden 
chairs  is  from  4s.  6d.  to  9s. ;  of  curl  maple  with  rush  seat,  lis. ; 
of  ditto  with  cane  seat,  13s.  6d.  to  of*!  2s.  6d. ;  of  ditto,  most 
handsomely  finished,  ^1  9s.;  sofas,  of  the  several  descriptions 
enumerated  above,  are  the  price  of  six  chairs.  I  have  seen  in 
parlours  of  genteel  houses,  a  neat  wooden  chair,  which  has  not 
appeared  objectionable,  and  of  which  the  price  could  not  have 
exceeded  9s.  Cabinet-makers,  timber- merchants,  and  builders 
complain — ^they  all  say  that  their  trades  have  been  good,  but 
that  there  is  now  a  great  increase  in  the  numbers  engaged,  and 
that  the  times  are  so  altered  with  the  merchants  that  all  classes 
feel  the  change  very  sensibly.  These  complaints  I  believe  to  be 
generally  well  founded ;  but  1  do  not  conceive  the  depression  to 
be  equal  to  that  felt  in  England.  I  would  also  make  some  de- 
duction from  their  supposed  amount  of  grievances.    When  did 
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you  ever  know  a  body  of  men  admit,  or  even  feel,  that  they 
u'ere  doing  as  much  trade,  as  in  their  own  estimation  they 
ought  ?  or  who  did  not  think  that  there  were  too  many  in  their 
particular  branches  ?  Every  individual  desires  to  be  a  monopo- 
list, yet  no  wi^e  legislator  would  ever  exclude  competition. 

A  good  cabinet  maker,  who  should  have  no  more  than  an 
hundred  pounds  after  paying  tiie  expences  of  his  voyage,  would 
obtain  a  comfortable  livelihood ;  as  would  also  an  active  spe- 
culating carpenter  or  mason,  under  the  same  circumstances.  A 
greater  amount  of  capital  would^  of  course,  be  more  advanta- 
geous. 

A  timber-merchant  should  have  a  capital  of  not  less  than  a 
thousand  pounds,  as  he  ought  to  pay  cash  for  his  stock,  with 
the  exception  of  mahogany.  The  wages  of  a  journeyman  car- 
penter is  7s.  10|d.  per  day  j  of  a  mason  8s.  5d.  This  difference 
arises,  I  believe,  from  the  latter  being  an  out-door  business, 
which,  in  the  winter  months,  from  the  extreme  severity  of  the 
weather,  is  of  necessity  suspended.  Cabinet-makers  are  paid 
by  the  piece.  When  in  full  employ,  their  earning  may  amount 
to  50s.  per  week :  a  safe  average  is  36s.  A  man  in  either  of 
the  above  trades,  need  not  be  apprehensive  but  that  he  should 
get  a  living. 

We  select  the  following  from  different  parts  of  his  work  with- 
out much  regard  to  classification. 

The  capitalist  may  manage  to  obtain  7  per  cent,  with  good 
security.  The  lawyer  and  the  -doctor  will  not  succeed.  An  or- 
thodox minister  would  do  so.  By  the  way,  the  worn-out,  ex- 
posed impostor  Frey,  who  said  he  was  converted  from  Juduaism 
to  Christianity,  has  been  attracting  hrge  audiences  in  New  York, 
The  proficient  in  the  fine  arts  wiN  \md  little  encouragement. 
The  literary  man  must  starve.  The  tutors*  posts  are  preoccu- 
pied. The  shop-keeper  may  ido  as  well,  but  not  better  than  in 
London — unless  he  be  a  man  of  superior  talent  and  large  capi- 
tal :  for  such  re^juisites,  I  think,  there  is  a  fine  opening.  The 
farmer  (Mr.  Cobbett  says)  must  labor  hard,  and  be  but  scantily 
remunerated.  The  clerk  and  shopman  will  get  but  little  more 
than  their  board  and  lodging.  Mechanics,  whose  trades  are  of 
the  first  necessity,  will  do  well :  those  not  such,  or  who  under- 
stand only  the  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  glass,  earthenware,  silk 
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and  stocklnpf  manufactures,  cannot  obtain  employment.  The 
laboring  man  will  <lo  well ;  particularly  if  he  have  a  wife  and 
children,  who  are  capable  of  contributing,  not  merely  to  the 
consuming,  but  to  the  earning  also  of  the  common  stock. 

The  following  observations  occur  with  respect  to  Philadel- 
phia. 

Of  the  state  of  public  morals,  I  find  considerable  difficulty  in 
forming  my  judgment.  The  habits  of  the  people  are  marked  by 
caution  and  secrecy.  Although  the  eyes  and  ears  of  a  stranger 
are  not  insulted  in  the  openness  of  noon-day  with  evidence  of 
hardened  profligacy,  I  have,  nevertheless,  reason  to  believe  in 
its  existence  to  a  very  groat  extent ;  though  perhaps  there  is  no 
Philadelphia  parent  would  say  to  me  whal  a  respectable  inhabi- 
tant of  New  York  did — "  There  is  not  a  father  in  this'^ity  but 
who  is  sorry  that  he  has  got  a  son." 

To  classify  the  population  of  this  city,  I  should  only  have  to 
repeat  what  I  have  communicated  concerning  other  parts  of  the 
Union.  There  is,  of  course,  here  no  iank  of  society  corre- 
spondent to  the  peerage,  or  the  "  haut-ion,"  in  England  ;  but 
there  are  many  who  keep  carriages,  have  truly  elegant  houses, 
and  superb  furniture.  These  are  called  of  the  *^  first  class ;"  and 
although  they  have  not  the  pomp  or  the  titles,  they  have  the 
pride  of  an  aristocracy.  The  small  and  middling  tradesmen  do 
not  make  much  exertion,  live  easily,  save  no  money,  and  ap- 
pear to  care  nothing  about  either  the  present  or  future.  If  they 
find  business  getting  bad,  they  do,  what  is  called,  "sell  out,** 
and  pack  up  for  the  "  back  country.**  The  laborer  and  mecha- 
nic are  independent,  not  in  purse,  but  in  condition.  Neither 
they  nor  their  masters  conceive  that  any  obligation  is  conferred 
by  employing  them.  They  live  well,  and  may  always  have  a 
dollar  in  their  pockets.  Men  are  here  independent  of  each 
other :  this  will  show  itself  even  in  half  an  hour's  walk  through 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia. 

In  my  third  Report  I  stated,  that  my  feelings  were  generally 
those  of  disappointment.  My  feelings  (to  use  the  same  unphi- 
losophical  criterion)  are  now  more  favorable  towards  this  coun- 
try, Philadelphia  has  done  much  towards  raising  America  in  my 
estimation.  But  I  presume  that  none  will  come  out  until  they 
hear  from  me  again.     Were  I  proceeding  no  farther  than  this 
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city,  and  felt  it  necessary  that  I  should  mnke  up  my  mind,  for 
or  against  emigration,  I  should  feel  myself  most  awkwardly  situ- 
ated ;  for  although  it  occupies  my  attention  at  all  times,  I  cannot 
make  even  an  ap[)roach  toward*  a  decision.     The  capitalist  will 
receive  in  this  state  legal  intere  .t  of  (>  per  cent. ;  in  the  state  of 
New  York  7  per  cent.     I  think  that  7,  oi  j^^rhaps  8,  might  he 
made  upon  good  security.     Property  of  all  kinds  is  selling  every 
day  at  the   Exchange  Coffee  Rooms.     There  is  not  now  any 
great  scope  for  mercantile  speculation.     Lands  can  he  purcha- 
sed, OI  new  and  large  concerns  estahlished  :  but  either  of  these 
would  he   hazardous.     Capital   is  certainly  wanted  throughout 
the  country.     I  think  a  brewery  could  he  established  with 'sound 
hopes  of  success,  and  not.  requiring  more  than   from  ten  to  fif- 
teen thousand  pounds.     A  London  shopkeeper,  with  a  capital 
of  from  three  to  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  who  could  import  his 
goods  from  the  first  markets,  would  I  think  succeed — not  be- 
cause there  is  a  want  of  "dry  good  stores;"  for  I  believe  one- 
lialf  could  he  spared  :  but  there  is  an  ignorance  of  good  princi- 
ples of  business ;  and,  I  suspect,  a  very  general  deficiency  of 
means.    Lawyers,  doctors,  clerks,  shopmen,  literary  men,  artists, 
and  schoolmasters,  would,  to  use  an  American  phrase,  **  come 
to  a  bad  market."     Mechanics  can  form  their  own  judgment, 
from  the  statements  in  the  preceding  pages.    Weavers,  stocking- 
makers,  and  others,  acquainted  only  with  the  cotton,  woollen, 
hardware,  "and  linen  manufactures,  would  find  emplo)ment  very 
difficult  to  obtain.     A  few  evenings  since  I  saw  a  carpenter  and 
his  wife,  who  had  been  here  but  one  month,  from  Hull  m  York- 
shire.    The  husband  stated,  that  in  England  he  earned  21s.  per 
week;  that  he  now  obtains  Sis.  6d.;  that  he  finds  great  difli- 
culty  in  getting  his  money  from  his  employer;  that,  "taking 
one  thing  with  another,"  the  expence  of  living  is  as  nearly  like 
that  in  England  as  possible;  that  had  he  been  acquainted  with 
every  thing  which  he  at  present  knows,  he  would  not  have  left 
home ;  but  that,  having  done  so,  he  is  well  satisfied ;  and  has 
now  saved  some  money — a  thing  which  he  had  hardly  ever  be- 
fore effected.    I  state  this  man's  information,  because  I  consider 
it  deserving  of  your  confidence.     It  is  equally  free  from  the  wild 
rhapsodies  of  some  persons,  and  the  deplorable  pictures  which 
several  Englishmen  in  this  city,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Union, 
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have  given  mc  of  their  disappointments,  and  of  America  in  go- 
geral.     The  earpenter's  success   is  just  what  would  attend  any 
other  industrious  man  of  the  same  business,  or  of  several  others 
previously  enumerated.     His  ideas  of  the  difficulties  which  he 
had  encountered  are  natural,  as  lie  has  not  been  engaged  suffi- 
ciently long  in  other  pursuits  to  obliterate  these  impressions. 
Could  I  see  him  in  twelve  months  from  the  present  time,  I 
think  his  condition  would  he,  if  I  may  judge  from  others,  some- 
thing like  the  following :— -saved  fourteen  guineas ;  living  in  two 
small  rooms  ;  independent  of  his  master,  and  his  master  of  him  ; 
thinks  the  Americans  a  very  dirty  and  disagreeable  people,  and 
hates  them  from  his  soul ;  would  be  delighted  to  see  old  Eng- 
land again,  and  smoke  his  pipe  and  drink  his  pint,  and  talk 
politics  with  the  cobbler,  and  abuse  the  taxes,  and  then  he  re- 
members that  he  is  in  America,  where  he  catmot   endure  the 
thoughts  of  having  his  bones  buried ;   thinks  of  returning  to 
England,  where  his  wife  is  also  anxious  to  go,  in  order  that  she 
may  drink  tea  and  gossip  with  her  old  neighbours;  then  they 
both  conjure  up  their  former  sea  sickness,  their  fear  of  being 
drowned,   the  money  that  their  p<'\ssage  would  cost,  and  that 
when  they  got  to  Hull,  his  most  laborious  application  would  not 
more  than  provide  them  with  a  bare  existence.     He  then  deter- 
mines to  remain  in  America,  keep  the  money  which  he  has  sa- 
ved, add  as  much  more  to  it  as  he  can,  and  make  himself  as 
contented  and  happy  as  lays  in  his  power. 

The  man  of  small  property,  who  intends  living  upon  the  inte- 
rest, and  wants  to  remove  to  a  cheaper  country  than  England, 
should  pause  before  the  object  of  his  choice  be  America.  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  large  towns,  living  is  not,  upon  the  whole, 
lower  than  in  English  cities.  In  the  interior  it  may  be  less  than 
in  the  country  parts  of  England.  But  such  a  man  must,  of 
necessity,  have  his  ideas  of  happiness  associated  with  many 
sources  of  comfort  and  gratification,  which  he  would  seek  for  in 
vain  within  the  United  States. 

After  what  Mr.  Birkbeck  has  said  of  the  Illinois  territory,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  know  in  what  point  of 
view  it  was  considered  by  Mr.  Fearon. 

After  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey,  I  have  at  length  reached 
the  Illinois  territory,  which  in  all  probability  will  soon  become 
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the  twentieth  State  of  this  flourishiiit;  Rcpuhlic.  In  my  report 
from  Philadelphia,  sent  in  the  Kloctru,  and  uhich  1  calculate 
you  will  receive  hy  ahout  the  I'Jth  Deceniher,  1  forwarded  all 
the  information  of  which  I  was  then  in  poHses^sion.  Though 
I  have  seen  a  large  portion  of  this  intcrenting  continent,  my 
mind  is  by  no  means  yet  made  up  concerning  it.  I  have  in  fact 
come  to  no  decision,  and  can  as  yet,  at  least  make  no  final 
report  of  the  country,  or  its  inhabitants.  I  feel  that  my  resi- 
dence here  has  been  too  brief  to  enable  mc  correctly  to  form  a 
judgment  upon  what  is,  in  more  senses  of  the  expression  than 
one,  ''a  new  world,"  or  fully  to  comprehend  a  land  and  a  nco- 
ple  essentially  different  from  those  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
contemplate.  Acting  under  this  impression,  therefore,  I  would 
wish,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  give  you,  as  far  as  lies  in  my 
power,  facts  from  which  you  may  form  your  own  judgment,  and 
be  enabled  hereafter,  perhaps,  the  better  to  sec  the  propriety  of 
mine. 

Although  it  was  not  a  part  of  our  original  views  that  I  should 
have  visited  the  Illinois  territory ;  yet  conceiving  the  practicabil- 
ity of  a  comfortable  settlement  in  the  eastern  states  extremely 
questionable,  and  finding  that  the  old  settled  States,  even  oa 
this  side  of  the  mountains,  offered  not  much  greater  encourage- 
ment, property  in  all  the  towns  which  are  possessed  of  reason- 
able advantages  having  attained  the  full  amount  of  Philadelphian 
value,  and,  in  the  country,  speculators  having  laid  their  hands 
upon  a  vast  number  of  fine  tracts,  I  thought  it  best  to  seek 
elsewhere ;  not  that  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  &c.  there  was  no  land 
yet  to  be  purchased  at  government  prices ;  but  it  appeared  to 
me,  that  if  a  removal  from  England  should  become,  under  all 
circumstances,  our  duty,  and  if,  as  was  by  no  means  improba- 
ble, we  should  be  induced  to  mark  out  a  new  channel  for  our 
exertions,  by  becoming  agriculturists,  it  would  be  no  great  addi- 
tion to  our  privations  to  proceed  a  little  farther  west  than  Ohio, 
where,  if  we  could  not  find  cheaper  lands,  we  should  at  least 
have  a  greater  variety  for  selection,  and  possess  all  the  advanta- 
ges enjoyed  by  the  first  proprietors  of  well- chosen  sections. 
With  these  impressions  I  have  advanced  thus  far,  and  am  now 
anxious  to  close  this  report  in  time  for  the  post,  previous  to  the 
farther  pursuit  of  my  objects.   As  it  is  written  close,  and  on  very 
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thin  paper,  I  trust  the  postage  will  not  be  extravagant.     It  will 

go  by  way  of  New  York,  inclosed  to  the  care  of  Messrs. 

of  that  city.  I  pass  over  Indiana,  a  state  to  which  there  exist 
some  strong  objections.  The  territory  of  Illinois,  though  but 
very  thinly  populated,  has  been  inhabited  at  Kaskaski,  and  a 
few  other  places,  for  many  years,  originally,  I  believe,  by  the 
French  from  Canadrc. 

The  inhabitants  of  Illinois  may,  perhaps,  be  ranked  as  fol> 
lows :  First,  the  Indian  hunters,  who  are  neither  different  in 
character  or  pursuits  from  their  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Colum- 
bus. 2d,  The  "  Squatters,"  who  are  half-civilized  and  half- 
savage.  These  are,  in  character  and  habits,  extremely  wretch- 
ed, indeed,  I  prefer  the  genuine  uncontaminated  Indian.  3d. 
A  medley  of  land  jobbers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  farmers,  who 
traverse  this  immense  continent,  founding  settlements,  and  en- 
gaging in  all  kinds  of  speculation.  4th,  Some  old  French  set- 
tlers, possessed  of  considerable  proj)erty,  and  living  in  ease  and 
comfort. 

Concerning  the  state  of  society,  my  experience  does  not  allow 
me  to  say  much,  or  to  speak  with  confidence.  Generally,  I  sus- 
pect that  the  powers  of  the  legislature  are,  as  yet,  weak  in  their 
operation.  Small  provocations  insure  the  most  relentless  and 
violent  resentments.  Duels  are  frequent.  The  dirk  is  an  inse- 
parable companion  of  all  classes ;  and  the  laws  are  robbed  of 
their  terror,  by  not  being  firmly  and  equally  administered,  A 
general  character  of  independence,  both  as  to  the  means  of  liv- 
ing and  habits  of  society,  appears  universal.  Here,  no  man  is 
either  thought  or  called  "  master  j"  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  there  found  any  coarse  vulgarity.  A  cold,  selfish  indifference 
is  the  common  characteristic  of  the  laborer  and  the  judge ;  and 
I  should  hope  that  Illinois  state  constitution  will  not,  when 
formed,  authorize  and  legalize  slavery;  yet  the  Ohio  practice 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  continue  as  it  now  is  in  Illinois, — inden- 
turing negroes  for  a  term  of  from  10  to  15  years.  This  baleful 
practice  promises  a  perpetuation  of  practical  slavery  throughout 
America. 

Of  the  climate  I  know  but  little  from  personal  experience. 
The  mornings  and  evenings,  at  this  time,  are  extremely  cold. 
In  July  and  August  Fahrenheit  ranges  from  85°  to  105.     In  the 
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It  will 


winter  (which  is  not  lonj;),  from  10  below  to  20  above  zero. 
The  wildness  of  the  country  inipiies  an  unformed  climate.  The 
disturbance  of  a  great  body  of  fsurplus  vegetable  matter,  upon 
the  first  settling  of  land,  together  with  the  dampness  arising 
from  stagnant  waters,  frequently  produce  bilious  fevers  and 
agues. 

Mv  mind  continues  undecided  concerning  our  removal.  When 
in  England  I  had  hoped,  in  conmion  with  yourselves,  that  the 
old  settled  states  of  America,  which  must  be  so  much  better 
suited  to  our  habits  and  pursuits  than  an  uncultivated  wilder- 
ness, would  have  aiforded  sufficient  inducenunt  to  emigration, 
particularly  as  our  objects  are  the  continuance  in  well-established 
habits  of  industry,  and  not  rapid  fortune- waking.  With  the 
means  of  forming  a  judgment  on  this  subject,  I  have  endeavour- 
ed, as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  to  supply  you  in  the  course  of 
my  preceding  reports. 

Should  your  minds  be  favorable  to  a  western  country  settle- 
ment, I  should  wish  to  press  upon  your  deliberate  re-considera- 
tion the  following  ideas : 

First, — Is  it  essential  to  your  prosperity  and  happiness  that 
you  should  leave  England  ? 

Second, — Do  the  habits  and  character  of  the  American  peo- 
ple afford  you  rational  grounds  for  desiring  to  become  their  fel- 
low-citizens? 

Third, — Have  all  of  you  the  dispositions  requisite  in  order  to 
become  cultivators  of  a  wilderness  ? 

Fourth, — Assuming  that  you  have  those  dispositions,  are  you 
fitted  for  such  an  entire  change  of  pursuits,  and  can  you  endure 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  necessarily  attendant  on  such  a  situ- 
ation ? 

If,  after  cool,  deliberate,  and  rational  consideration,  with  your 
minds  as  free  from  enthusiastic  expectations  connected  with 
this  continent,  as  they  well  can  be  und.T  the  existence  of  the 
present  order  of  things  in  England,  you  can  answer  in  the  affir- 
mative, then  I  have  little  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  recommend- 
ing to  your  attention  the  Illinois  territory. 
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The  following  letter  from   Mr.  Rirkbeck    (dated  Princeton, 
Nov.  29.  1817.)  to  Mr.  Fearon,  contains  useful  information  to 
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those  who  may  contemplate  a  removal  to  the  United  States, 
with  a  view  to  agriculture. 
"  Sir, 

"  It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  afford  you  satisfactory 
information  on  the  several  particulars  you  mention,  but  I  am, 
like  yourself  a  stranger  in  this  country,  and  can  therefore  only 
communicate  to  you  my  opinions  in  answer  to  your  enquiries. 

"  To  the  first,  as  to  the  most  eligible  part  of  the  United 
States  for  obtaining  improved  farms,  or  uncultivated  lands  for 
Englishmen,  &;c.  I  reply,  that  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of 
the  number  of  families  you  mention,  it  will  be  vain  to  look  for 
improved  farms  in  any  part  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of.  Pro- 
bably a  single  family  might  be  suited  in  almost  any  large  dis- 
trict, as  the  changes  which  are  continually  occurring  in  human 
affairs,  will  occasionally  throw  eligible  farms  into  the  market 
every  where.  But  you  can  have  no  choice  of  cultivated  lands, 
as  those  you  would  prefer  are  the  least  likely  to  be  disposed  of  ^ 
and  it  is  altogether  unlikely  you  should  meet  with  a  body  of 
such  lands,  for  the  accommodation  of  thirty  or  forty  families ; 
considering,  too,  that  by  travelling  a  few  days*  journey  farther 
west,  you  may  have  a  choice  of  land  of  equal  value  at  one- 
tenth  of  the  price,  where  they  may  settle  contiguous,  or  at 
least  near  to  each  other,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
you  to  do  as  I  have  done  ;  that  is,  to  head  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion, and  provide  for  your  friends  where  the  lands  are  yet  unap- 
propriated. 

"  After  traversing  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  looking  out 
foi  a  tract  suited  to  my  own  views,  and  those  of  a  number  of 
our  countrymen  who  have  signified  their  intentions  of  following 
our  example,  I  have  fixed  on  this  spot  in  Illinois,  and  am  the 
better  pleased  with  it  the  more  1  sec  of  it. 

''  As  to  obtaining  laborers.  A  single  settler  may  get  his  labor 
done  by  the  piece  on  moderate  terms,  not  higher  than  in  some 
parts  of  England ;  but  if  many  families  settle  together,  all  re- 
quiring this  article,  and  none  supplying  it,  they  must  obtain  it 
from  elsewhere.  Let  them  import  Engli  laborers,  or  make 
advantageous  proposals  to  such  as  are  conti^iually  arriving  at  the 
eastern  ports. 

**  Provisions  are  cheap  of  course.   Wheat  three  and  four-pence 
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sterling  per  bushel.  Beef  and  pork  two-pence  per  pound,  gro- 
ceries and  clothing  dear,  building  moderate,  cither  by  wood  or 
brick.  Bricks  are  laid  by  the  thousand,  at  eight  dollars  or  un- 
der, including  lime. 

Privations  I  cannot  enumerate.  Their  amount  depends  on 
the  previous  habits  and  present  disposition  of  individuals  :  for 
myself  and  family,  the  privations  already  experienced,  or  anti- 
cipated, are  of  small  account  compared  with  the  advantages. 

*' Horses,  60  to  100  dollars,  or  upwards  j  cows,  10  to  20 
dollars ;  sows,  3  to  5  dollars. 

**  Society  is  made  up  of  new-comers  chiefly,  and,  of  course, 
must  partake  of  the  leading  characters  of  these.  There  is  ge- 
nerally a  little  bias  of  attraction  in  a  newly  settled  neighbour- 
hood, which  brings  emigrants  from  some  particular  state  or 
country  to  that  spot;  and  thus  a  tone  is  given  to  society.  Where 
we  are  settling,  society  is  yet  unborn  as  it  were.  It  will,  as  in  . 
other  places,  be  made  up  of  such  as  come;  among  whom  Eng- 
lish farmers,  I  presume,  will  form  a  large  proportion. 
"  Roads  as  yet  are  in  a  state  of  nature. 

"  Purchases  of  land  are  best  made  at  the  land-offices :  pay- 
ments, five  years,  or  prompt ;  if  the  latter,  eight  per  cent,  dis- 
count. 

*'  Mechanic's  wages,  1  dollar  to  1|.  Carpenters,  smiths, 
shoemakers,  brickmakers,  and  bricklayers,  are  among  the  first 
in  requisition  for  a  new  settlement:  others  follow  in  course;  — 
tanners,  saddlers,  tailors,  hatters,  tin-workers,  &,'c.  &c. 

We  rely  on  good  markets  for  produce,  through  the  grand  na- 
vigable communication  we  enjoy  with  the  ocean. 

*'  Medical  aid  is  not  of  difficult  attainment.  The  English  of 
both  sexes,  and  strangers  in  general,  are  liable  to  some  bilious 
attacks  on  their  first  arrival ;  these  complaints  seem,  however, 
simple,  and  not  difficult  to  manage  if  taken  in  time. 

*'  The  manufactures  you  mention  may  hereafter  be  eligible ; 
cotton,  woollen,  linen,  stockings,  &ic.  Certainly  not  at  present. 
Beer,  spirits,  pottery,  tanning,  are  objects  of  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

"  The  minerals  of  our  district  are  not  much  known.  We 
have  excellent  limestone  j  I  believe  we  have  coal ;  wood  will, 
however,  be  the  cheapest  fuel  for  some  years. 
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"  Implpinonts  nre  rlicap  till  you  commence  with  the  iron.  A 
wap;gon,  .'iii  or  40  dollars,  exclusive  of  tier  to  wheels.  A  stroiif» 
wnggon  for  the  road  complete  will  amount  to  KiO  dollars  or  up- 
wards. 

"  The  hcst  mode  of  coniini;  from  England  to  this  part  of  the 
western  country  is  by  an  eastern  port,  thence  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
down  the  Ohio  to  Shawnee  town.  (  lotliing,  bedding,  liouse- 
hold  linen,  simple  medicines  of  the  best  (jualiiy,  and  sundry 
small  articles  of  cutlery  and  light  tools,  are  the  best  things  for 
an  emigrant  to  bring  out. 

"  I  can  hardly  reply  to  your  in(|uiry  about  the  maimer  of  tra- 
velling ;  it  must  bt  suited  to  the  party.  Horseback  is  the  most 
pleasant  and  ex|)editious  ;  on  foot  the  cheapest ;  a  ligl'.t  waggon 
is  eligible  in  some  cases ;  in  others  the  stage  is  a  necessary  evil. 
I  see  I  shall  render  you  liable  to  double  postage,  but  1  wished  to 
reply  to  each  of  your  iniiuiries  as  far  as  I  could. 

**  To  serve  you  or  your  friends  will  be  a  pleasure  to,  Sir, 

"  Yours,  &c.  &c. 

"MottRIS    BiRKBECK." 

«ToMr.  U    1m:aron,  Post-Oftice,  Baltimore." 

The  account  which  Mr.  Fearon  has  given  of  the  character  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  displays  considerable  ability, 
though  in  some  respects  it  seems  to  manifest  a  desire  to  depre- 
ciate it  beyond  its  due  level;  but  as  in  the  course  of  the  work  we 
have  had  occasion  to  quote  the  testimony  of  friends,  it  may  not 
be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
remarks,  we  will  not  say  of  an  enemy,  but  of  a.  severe  and 
somewhat  uncandid  censor. 

To  understand  America  correctly,  it  is,  in  some  measure,  ne- 
cessary to  recur  to  the  character  and  condition  of  its  first  civil- 
ized population.  They  were,  in  the  first  instance,  emigrants 
from  the  several  European  nations,  particularly  England;  the 
most  respectable  class  of  which  were  those  who  fled  from  reli- 
gious persecution ;  no  inconsiderable  number  of  transports ;  the 
great  body  of  the  rest  were  as  emigrants  ever  are — the  most  en- 
terprising, the  most  needy,  but  by  no  means  the  most  intelligent 
of  their  native  country.  It  is  such  only,  generally  speaking, 
that  can  be  induced  to  quit  the  land  which  gave  them  birth  ; 
pven  although  the  exchange  should  bring  with  it  the  most  deci- 
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(led  a<lvniitaf^t'H.     'I'lic  word  liomo  contains  a  sacred  spell,  which 
iJircly  <'Uii  he  broken.     We  chtij^  to  the  hovels,  the  rocks,  and 
the  sands  o\  our  hiith-phiee,  with  a  (iiial  affection  which  seldom 
ceases  hiit  with  onr  c'stenee.     These  leelipf^s  the  Deity  seems 
to  have  implanted  lor  wise  purposes  in  the   hosonis  of  all   men. 
The  emigrant  to  a   wilderness  will   iherelore  rarely  he  a  man 
even   moderate  i>   his  ^vorldly  cireunistances ;  and   he  uill  still 
more  rarely  he  p>.';.esse<l  ot"  re/i;ular  hahits,  or  a  cultivated  mind. 
Exeepsions   will  exist  of  persons   who  take  distant  views,  and 
who  can  hrin^i;  every  Icehnt;  and  thouj;lit  under   the  guidance  of 
reflection  and  principle  ;  but  such   will   ever   be  but  exceptions, 
while  our  nutme  renniins  the  same.     Such  then  were  the  seeds 
of  American  society;  let  us  look  at  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  men   were  [)laced;   in   a  country   where  civilizalioti    had 
made  no  j)rot;ress ;  where  every  man,  both   in   mind  and  bodv, 
was  fully  occupied  in  obtaining  the  bare  means  of  subsistence  j 
and  where  their  relative  situation  tcnvards  the  natives  of  the  soil 
>vas  caUulated  to  deriden  every  just,  benevolent,  and  humane 
sentiment.      As  society   rulvanred,   indeed,  the  whole  population 
no  longer  remained  "  hewers  oi  wood,  and  drawers  of  water." 
l^Jlassification  commenced  ;  but  still  those  whose  views,  means, 
or  habits  could  be  mental,  were  extremely   limited   in   number. 
They  left  Europe  at  a  dark   period,  not  themselves  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  national  picture;   even  those  amongst  them 
who  had  leisure  for  literary  objects,  met  with  obstacles  at  every 
step — the  want  of  books,  the  want  of  society,  and  of  communi- 
cation with   learned   individuals  or  of  scientific  bodies.     There 
was  besides  no  history    attached  to  their  country ;  they  lived 
indeed  in  a  new  world,  "  which  was  endeared   to  them  by  no 
recollections,  aiid  which  could  neither  excite  nor  gratify  their 
curiosity,  by  the  records  of  the  past."     'j'he  first  accessions  of 
strength  from  the  "old  country,"  furm^ji'd  little  besides  an  in- 
crease of  the  manual  labor.    The  colonial  government  introduced 
some  men  of  information :  public  education  was  attended   to  : 
iic'nes  increased  ;  the  slave-trade  was  encouraged ;  negroes  were 
introduced  in  every  American  colony ;  the  extermination  of  In- 
dians went  on,  the  invaders  gradually  seizing  on  their  country. 
Literature  was  now  in  some  respects  advancing,  though  the  co- 
lonists depended  for  their  mental  as  well  as  bodily  clothing  upon 
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the  mother-country ;  English,  Dutch,  Irish,  Scotch,  Germans, 
and  their  several  descendants,  were  becoming  to  speak  one  Ian- 
gunge,  and  liave  one  common  interest.     They  were,  as  colonists 
ever,  and  necessarily  are,  inferior  to  the  parent  country  in  the 
first  class  of  its  intelligence,  but  above  its  grosser  ignorance. 
Society  had  at  this  time  acquired  stability.    The  Revolution  now 
took  place.     The  motives  and  causes  which  led  to  this  most  im- 
portant event  arc  deserving  of  marked  attention  :  they  were  not, 
as  had  been  the  case  with  most  other  great  national  struggles,  a 
dissatisfaction  generally  with  their  government,  or  a  desire  to  be 
an  independent  people.     Their  resistance  went  to  one  specific 
claim  of  the  English  ministry,  taxation  without  representation  ; 
this  object  defeated,  their  design  was  to  return  to  their  former 
political  condition  :  that  there  was  no  original  intention  to  esta- 
blish an  independent  constitution,  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
in  his  "  Notes  on  Virgininia  "     In  the  April  of  1776,   three 
months  before  the  declaration  of  independence,  Paine's  **  Com- 
mon Sense"  appeared.    Previous  to  the  publication  of  this  book, 
the  leaders  in  the  contest  wore  made  ac(iuainted  with  its  object 
and   general   purport.      They    wore   then   alarmed — completely 
frightened  at  the  bare  idea  of  declaring  themselves  independent. 
Six  individuals  could  not  be  found,  who,  at  that  time,  would  go 
the  length  of  a  separation  from  the  mother- country,  from  which 
a  small  concession,  with  regard  to  the  stamp-act,  was  hailed 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  delight—  the  wish  of  the  whole  people 
being  to  heal  the  existing  differences,  and  return  to  their  former 
dependant  situation.     These  facts  are  necessary  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  as  they  will  account  for  much  which  exists  in  the  people 
of  the  United  States  at  the  present  day.     The  effect  of  "  Com- 
mon Sense"  upon   the  public   mind  was   electric.     Men  were 
alarmed  indeed — but  they  read,    and  conviction   flashed  upon 
their  minds.     Three  months  after  the  appearance  of  this  book, 
the  "  Declaration  of  Independence"  was  signed.     The  contest 
now  assumed  altogether  an  altered  aspect ;  the  struggle  was  no 
longer  for  a  rescue  from  a  peculiar  mode  of  taxation,  but  for  the 
maintaining  of  rights,  political  and  national,  for  vital  and  fun- 
damental principles,  which  if  once  established,  would  build  upon 
their  shores  a  temple  of  freedom,  and  leave  it  there,  a  model 
for  other  nations  and  for  after  ages.     The  friends  of  human 
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liberty  in  Europe  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  fun  their  darling  flame. 
Others  also  emigrated  of  a  more  dubious  character :  America 
became  the  receptacle  for  speculators  and  fortune  hunters,  for 
adventurers  and  base  and  demoralized  characters  of  every  shade 
and  description.  The  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture  were  ex- 
changed for  those  of  the  sword;  society  was  shifted  from  its 
base,  and  every  thing  became  disorganized.  Peace  was  at 
length  proclaimed,  but  it  failed  to  bring  with  it  those  halcyon 
days,  of  which  the  olive-branch  is  generally  considered  the  pre- 
cursor. America  was  now  a  chaos,  bankrupt  alike,  it  was  fear- 
ed, in  morals  and  in  finances.  Their  warmest  patriots  doubted 
whether  their  independence  were  not  in  fact  a  curse  to  them. 
The  administration  of  Washington,  which  succeedrd,  was  mark- 
ed by  policy,  by  sound  views,  and  by  political  wisdom  ;  but,  in 
drawing  up  the  constitution,  the  desire  to  guard  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  corruption,  nearly  produced  the  effect  of  destroying 
all  government — a  jealousy  of  power,  carried  to  an  imprudent 
excess,  had  too  much  weakened  the  pillars  which  should  sup- 
port the  political  fabric.  A  revision  of  the  principles  of  the 
federal  union  became  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  republic. 
This  question  gave  rise  to  two  great  political  parties*,  practi- 
cally though  not  theoretically  possessed  of  opposite  principles  of 
government,  and  fostering  in  their  breasts,  even  unto  this  day, 
the  most  implacable  hatred.  The  friend  of  domestic  peace  and 
of  public  morals,  feeling,  perhaps  too  acutely,  present  evils, 
without  calculating  that  a  time  for  their  correction  must  arrive, 
fondly  dwelt  upon  a  remembrance  of  those  days  when  they  were 
children  of  the  English  family;  forgetting,  as  men  too  frequently 
do  when  reviewing  the  past,  all  that  was  painful  and  uitpleasant, 
and  only  cherishing  the  recollection  and  sighing  after  advantages 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived.  European  politics  became 
now  the  subject  of  general  attention.  The  French  revolution 
naturally  produced  unusual  excitement :  a  large  majority  were 
its  advocates.  They  considered  the  event  as  only  a  continuation 
of  the  struggle  which  they  had  commenced,  for  the  emancipa- 
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*  Those  who  advocated  the  measure  of  a  revision  of  the  Constitution,, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  powers  of  the  genera!  government,  took 
the  name  of  FederaiistH,  and  their  opponents  that  of  Democrats. 
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tion  of  the  world.  Others,  sickened  with  the  effects  of  theij* 
own  change,  viewed  it  with  jaundiced  eyes.  Great  Britain  join- 
ing in  the  confederacy  against  the  new  Repuhlie,  and  the  ex- 
cesses conunitted  by  the  French,  afforded  fresh  food  for  the 
nourishment  of  pohtical  parties  on  this  continent,  t  he  federal- 
ists now  obtained  the  additional  title  of  English  tories,  and  the 
democrats,  that  of  French  jacobins.  Uevolutionisis  upon  the 
wildest  principles  flocked  to  America.  The  French  became  so 
numerous  and  so  strong,  that  those  who  differed  from  them  were 
in  fact  exposed  to  a  system  of  practical  proscription  throughout 
the  Union.  A  head,  less  deliberate  and  cool  than  Washington's, 
wonld  have  been  driven  into  an  open  alliance  with  republican 
France;  as  it  was,  the  Gallic  ambassador  (Genet)  nearly  set  the 
adminiiitration  at  defiance.  So  triumphant  indeed  were  these 
advocates  of  desperate  measures,  that  at  one  period  an  expres- 
sion of  difference  of  opinion  endangered  personal  safety,  and 
even  a  list  of  proscribed  Americans  (among  which  was  Mr.  John 
Quincy  Adams)  was  suspended  from  the  mast-head  of  >a  French 
frigate  in  Boston  harbour.  This  danger,  however,  was  by  |)ru- 
dence  ultimately  avoided,  and  peril  from  the  contrary  side  would 
seem  next  to  have  followed.  The  presidency  of  Mr.  Adams  (a 
federalist)  succeeded  that  of  Washington.  Some  of  his  mea- 
sures were  perhaps  compelled  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times ; 
but  no  friend  of  liberty  can  advocate  his  fourteen  years'  natural- 
ization law  ;  his  frequent  public  prosecutions  for  libel ;  his  plans 
for  a  standing  army,  and  his  aim  to  obtain  the  state  and  style 
of  royalty.  The  effect  of  his  administration  was  to  re- excite 
all  the  violent  and  turbulent  feelings  of  the  democratic  party, 
which  Washingtan's  policy  had  allayed.  At  the  termination  of 
the  first  period  of  his  presidency,  a  desperate  conflict  ensued : 
the  federal  party  were  defeated  in  his  person  for  the  President- 
ship by  a  majority  of  one.  Mr.  Jefferson  rose  upon  his  ruins, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  democratic  party  have 
sat  at  the  helm  of  state.  The  unsuccessful  attempt  at  revolu- 
tion in  Ireland,  threw  into  America  a  considerable  number  of 
well-intentioned  perhaps,  but  certainly  very  diseased  members  of 
the  body  politic ;  while  the  accession  of  multitudes  of  the  most 
ignorant  classes  of  society  from  Holland  and  Germany,  together 
with  the  vast  increase  of  black  population,  rapidly  added  to  the 
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numerical  population,  exteiidinjj;  the  range  and  increasing  tlie 
produce  of  manual  labor  without  adding  any  thing  that  was  va- 
luahli'  to,  it  I  may  so.  express  myself,  the  stwck  of  nrvtional  mind. 
America,  in  the  mean  time,  in  her  political  cjipacity,  was  luak-f 
ing  rapid  advances  towards  taking  her  standing  as<  a  ^rst-ratc 
pow^r.    Her  iutcrna!  resources  were  boundless;  Uev  geogra{>hi<'al 
situation   secured  her  from  attack  during  the   vveuKlWss,  as  it 
were,  of  infancy;  her  population  went  on  increasing  in  a  ratio 
not  paralleled  in  modern  times,  but  easily  to  htt  t^couivtet^  for 
upon  well-known  principles  of  political  economy.     At  this  ti^e 
it  was  that  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe  threw  iiiiito  her  hands 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  and  ei»aWed  her  toi  erect  a  njer- 
cantile  marine,  only  second  to  that  of  Great  r^itain.     This  un- 
expected,   and   unprepare^t-foc    influx   of   wealib,    demoralized, 
while  it  enriched ;  with  the  people,  there  was  no  preparation,  no 
pupillage,  no  gradation,  no  step  from   the  primitive  log-house 
to  the  splendor  of  the  palaee.     European  luxury  and  vice,  un- 
adorned by  Europi- ill  knowledge,  and  not  ameliorated  by  fjiiro- 
pean  habits  of  rofineinent,  rapidly  ovcrspreJHJ  the  land,  and  pro- 
duced their  natural  and  unavoidable  tonsequtiices.    The  pursuits 
of  th«   whole  people  assumed  also  a  hazardous  and  speculative 
cast;  opportunities  for  indulging  wh;ch  were  constantly  picsent- 
ed  by  the  disturbed  state  of  European  commerce,  and  by  their 
own  vast  unpeopled  continent.    'J'he  means  of  living  were  in  the 
liands  of  every  man,  with  the  occupation  of  but  one-fourth  part 
of  his  time.     They  were  in  possession  of  political  and  domestic 
ease,  the  sources,  or  the  value  of  which,  their  want  of  reflection 
prevented  them  from  estimating;  and  having  at  once  the  means, 
the  time,  and  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  passions,  or 
indulging  their  indolence,  they  have  not  pursued  learning  beyond 
their  school'books.    Thus,  neglecting  to  encourage  any  pursuits, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  winch  may  be  called  mental, 
they  ap|)ear,  as  a  nation,  to  have  sunk  into  habits  of  indolqijice 
and  indifference ;  they  are  neither  lively  in  their  t^mpecs,  nor 
generous  ta  their  dispositicMis:  though  a  great  political  nafipn, 
they  have  Httlie  science  audi  no  literatuie ;  and,  as  indiv^uaJa, 
while  they  arQ  theoretically  possessed  of  freedom  and  indfp«^^- 
dence,  they  are  too  frequently  but  mere  nuichintjs  in  tl\e  h^id^ 
oC  interested  and  unprincipled  men. 
tiS. — VOL.  If.  3d 
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The  war  of  1 812  forms  an  important  epoch  in  their  history  ; 
it  not  only  called  into  action  all  their  latent  animosities,  but  it 
produced  an  ciTect  which  had  not  been  anticipated.  It  was 
found  that  their  resources,  tho\igh  vast,  and  even  boundless, 
were  as  yet  unorganized,  and  not  of  a  kind  of  which  they  could 
immediately  avail  themselves.  Party  violence  was  extreme- 
loans  cotild  not  not  be  negociated — government  securities  sold 
at  33|  per  cent,  discount — specie  had  disappeared,  and  penny 
and  two- penny  notes  were  a  common  circulating  medium.  A 
convention  was  held  of  the  New  England  states,  which,  had  not 
peace  intervened  to  prevent  their  views  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion, would  probably  have  terminated  in  a  division  of  the  staten. 
Loans,  contracts,  jobs,  smuggling,  peculation,  and  fraud  in- 
fected every  part  of  the  Union.  The  nation  suffered, — but,  as 
their  sufferings  were  of  short  duration,  they  have  now  almost 
forgotten  their  existence. 

Looking  fairly  therefore  at  all  these  circumstances,  we  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  to  find  that  American  theory  is  at  least  two 
centuries  in  advance  of  American  practice.  We  have  usually 
connected  with  our  ideas  of  republicanism  and  unpolished  man- 
ners, a  simplicity  and  honesty  of  mind  which  more  than  com- 
pensate for  all  minor  defects.  That  we  should  not  meet  with 
even  an  approach  to  these  characteristics  in  America  is  by  no 
means  extaordinary,  when  we  reflect  upon  their  origin  and  the 
materials  from  which  their  present  character  is  derived.  They^ 
were  not  originally  a  new  people,  who  have  f^ratlually  advanced 
from  barbarism  to  a  knowledge  of  enlightened  political  princi- 
ples ;  on  the  contrary,  they  formed  not  even  the  best  portion  of 
an  old  stock,  and  they  have  been  placed  in  novel  circumstances, 
and  occupied  in  pursuits  little  calculated  to  increase  political  vir- 
tue, or  advance  mental  acquirements.  Their  constitution  itself 
is  not  an  original  production ;  it  is  modelled,  in  fact,  upon  that 
of  England,  partaking  of  most  of  its  forms,  intermixed  with 
many  peculiarities  of  the  colonial  regime.  In  the  instance  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  original  charter  of  Charles  II.  is  its  present 
farm  of  government.  The  laws  of  England  are  at  this  moment, 
almost  without  even  an  attempt  at  improvement,  the  laws  of 
America.  Old  Bailey,  Hicks'  Hall,  and  Westminster  causes, 
with  the  acts  of  George  III.,  &;c.  &;c.  &c.  are  now  cited  in  the 
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most  (listunt  courts  of  law — in  the  wilderness  as  well  as  in  old 
America:  even  the  French  lawyers  in  Louisiana  are  compelled 
to  substitute  Coke's  Institutes,  Hlackstone's  Commentaries,  and 
last's  Reports,  in  the  stead  of  the  laws  of  the  nncien  /t'ginie,  or 
the  modern  assistance  which  could  have  been  derived  from  the 
Code  Napoleon  ! 

The  theory  of  education  is  British,  at  least  so  far  as  that 
name  can  be  given  to  mere  externals ;  the  plans  of  public 
schools,  mode  of  study,  and  the  authors  used,  being  taken  from 
English  practice,  but  without  the  solidity  of  en(|uiry,  and  va- 
riety of  assistance  derived  both  Ironi  writers  and  professors, 
which  characterize  our  present  establishments. 

The  reading  of  Americans  (for  I  have  not  seen  in  society  an 
approach  to  what  can  be  calleJ  study)  is  English ;  there  being 
few  native  writers,  and  but  a  small  number  of  these  who  possess 
the  respect  of  even  their  own  countrymen.  Our  novels  and  po- 
etry, not  excepting  those  which  proceed  from  the  Minerva  press, 
meet  with  an  immediate  reprint,  and  constitute  practically  the 
entire  American  library. 

After  some  observations  on  the  national  vanity  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  assigning  the  causes  of  it,  the  author 
goes  on  to  observe,  that  there  are  additional  considerations  wor- 
thy of  our  attention  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  One  which  suggests  itself  is,  the  want  of  social 
subordination  which  exists  among  them.  Servants  feel  them- 
selves independent  of  their  employers,  and  children  of  their 
parents.  This  may  be  attended  with  some  advantages  :  it  may 
please  when  contrasted  with  the  degrading  slavery  of  the  Euro- 
pean world ;  but  it  is  not  free  from  serious  and  peculiar  evils. 
It  increases  selBsh  feelings  and  pursuits ;  it  individualizes  society, 
and  prevents  a  developement  of  those  social  qualities  which  are 
of  important  benefit  to,  as  well  as  the  greatest  ornament  of  our 
nature.  Early  marriages  partly  proceed  perhaps  from  this  state 
of  things,  though  the  great  source  of  their  frequency  is  certainly, 
in  conformity  with  a  well-known  theory — the  ease  with  which 
the  necessaries  of  life  can  be  obtained.  Arguments  are  not 
wanting  in  favor  of  youthful  matrimonial  engagements ;  and, 
without  considering  the  matter  in  an  individual  point  of  view, 
it  certainly  contributes  tc  the  more  rapid   advai:tement  of  a 
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cmmtry  re<nu'i}ng^)n)»ii!ntini).  Wt,  strmig  an  "mfh  rfasom  may 
be,  I  should,  if  morally  considerH,  hesitate  in  henring  my  te:^- 
timany  to  their  solidity.  The  youth  of  twenty,  and  the  CeniHle 
rtf  fourteen,  are  ill  fitted  for  the  cni-es,  anxieties,  ntid  rdueation 
of  ta  family — neither  tfirir  hodily  nor  mental  strength  has  attain- 
ed maturity.  Those  days  hKo  which  ought  to  he  devoted  to  the 
aequircment  of  solid  iidormatjo)),  and  to  the  improving,  perhaps 
•it  may  be  said,  to  the-creating  the  charaetcr,  are  necessarily  de- 
voted to  other  objects.  Tlie  cares  of  life,  under  (ueh  circum- 
stances, begin  to  press  upon  individuals  who  have  not  previously 
bad  tinte  or  opportunity  to  learn  i's  duties.  No  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  swpport  of  u  rising  family — to  this  therefore 
every  other  object  will  generally  be  sacrifi<  ed :  by  these  means 
a  sordid  and  calculating  spirit  is  engendered — the  more  gene- 
rous feelings  of  our  nature  acquire  neither  strength  nor  stability  j 
and  every  mental  and  ennobling  pursuit  is  abandoned  with  a 
view  to  the  getting  on  in  life. 

The  American  female  character  requires  our  attention:  in 
mental  pursuits  it  would  appear  to  he  at  present  but  little  ad- 
vanced. This  proceeds  no  doubt  from  a  variety  of  causes;  all 
that  has  been  said  of  the  male  population,  by  a  natural  re-aetion 
affecting  the  female  also.  The  demand,  too,  (if  I  may  be  excu- 
sed a  mercantile  phrase  upon  such  a  8ubject,(  exceeding  the  sup- 
ply, together  with  the  comparatively  less  value  set  upon  domes- 
tic comfort,  may,  perhaps,  have  tended  to  prodoce  the  extreme 
attention  to  mere  personal  ornament,  and  the  universal  neglect 
ot  either  mental  or  domestic  knowledge,  which  appears  to  exist 
among  the  females  here,  as  compared  with  those  of  England. 

The  reflections  generated  by  these  considerations  are,  what 
my  personal  observation  has  confirmed — that  a  great  part  of  the 
nation  are  content  to  be  employed  in  procuring  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  in  mere  animal  enjoyment.  These  several  cau- 
ses may  have  assisted  in  the  production  of  a  general  fact,  that 
here  all  knowledge,  beyond  that  of  immediate  pecuniary  interest, 
is  superficial. 

The  statesman  of  America  has  heretofore  been  altogether  of 
a  different,  and,  perhaps,  a  superior  race  to  those  of  Europe. 
There  has  been  in  this  country  nothing  of  the  regularly- trained 
and  family  born  great  men.     A  senator,  a  secretary  of  state,  or 
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n  prcsidt-nt,  i»<  coirnnonly  u  liiuycr,  wlio  Iik«*  risen  hy  Iii'b  t.'Ui^ts 
or  porscv  raiico;  and,  in  iidditidii,  ho  is  not  \nilrc(|U(Mit!y  n  Jar- 
mt'r :  and  whvu  his  <)tti<  i;il  dntit'S  hav«!  tiTtninntf*!,  lit*  roturns 
from  W;ishinjjt(>i(  to  liis  linnic,  and  resninis  Ins  foriDer  occMpa- 
tion«.  Frniti  tliis  d(>inf«>tic  and  sound  inodr  of  condiuting  tin; 
piihlic  wpul,  tliiTC  h«8  of  late  yciirn  lu'cn  h  partial  dovi.ition. 
('crtain  l,i  lilifs  have  cd^od  tlu'mselvei  into  mtvtrnnicnt  oIliccM, 
(ind  have  proved  to  We,  in  pracrice  at  least,  adherents  of  tlio  <loc- 
trine  of  hereditary  descent ;  yet  tlie  general  features  remain  as 
«leseril>cd:  and,  however  discordant  the  fact  may  apiwar  with 
the  principles  of  lepitimacy,  I  Ix  lieve  none  will  he  hnmd  hardy 
enough  to  assert,  that  these  men  (lixpiay  any  want  ol  the  know- 
led;(e  or  ahility  re(pnred  hy  their  station  ;  or  that  they  do  not 
play  their  parls  with  as  n)uch  vigor,  effect,  and  integrity,  an  tf 
they  had  been  tlie  descendants  of  an  ancient  and  titled  aiis- 
tocraey. 

The  existence  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  haw  a  ino^t 
visible  effect  upon  the  national  character.  It  neeessaiily  bru- 
talizes tire  minds  of  the  southern  aiul  wesfern  inhabitants^  it 
I(Hvers,  iitdeed,  the  tone  of  humane  and  correct  feeling  througl>- 
o\it  tlie  Union;  and  imperceptibly  contributes  to  the  existence 
of  th  »t  great  difference  which  here  exists  between  theory  and 
practice.  The  treatment  of  the  Indian  nations  is  but  ill  cnlcu- 
lated  to  excite  liberal  or  humane  feelings;  fin,  howcvev  Mr. 
Munroe  and  others  may  attempt  to  philosophize  upon  the  bene- 
fits which  aiise  from  uncivilized  man's  making  way  before  a  more 
"  dense  population,"  the  admitted  fact  is,  that  Americans  are 
making  continued  encroachments  upon  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants, either  under  the  semblance  of  treaties,  or  by  direct  war- 
fare, produced,  .is  the  present  one  is  said  to  have  been,  by  de- 
signed aggressiot)s,  and  aggravating  insults  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

The  diversity  of  laws  in  separate  States,  by  which  acts  con- 
sidered as  a  crime  in  one  part  are  not  punishable  in  another, 
and  also  many  confused  impressions  of  right  and  wrong,  generate 
much  evil,  while  the  state  of  the  bankrupt  laws,  and  an  immensic 
and  complicated  paper  currency,  are  universal  and  increasing 
evils  ;  each  of  these  having  opened  an  extensive  field  to  the  cal- 
culations of  avidity  and  the  speculations  of  the  dishonest.     The 
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list  of  insolvencies  in  the  state  from  which  I  now  write  is  enor- 
mous. Faihire  in  trade,  so  far  from  being  a  cause  of  loss,  or  a 
subject  of  shame,  is  generally  the  means  of  securing  a  fortune ; 
and  so  callous  upon  this  subject  has  the  public  mind  become, 
that  no  kind  of  disadvantage  or  disgrace  attaches  to  the  indivi- 
dual, who  takes  therefore,  little  pains  to  disguise  the  source  of 
his  wealth. 

Mr.  Fearon  concludes  his  diffuse  sketch  in  the  following  terms. 
I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  lay  before  you  a  true  representation 
of  the  American  character,  with  the  sources  from  which  it  may 
have  been  formed,  and  the  causes  which  have  conduced  to  its 
production.  Although  I  believe  it  must  improve,  yet  I  am  by 
no  means  sanguine  in  my  anticipations  that  improvement  will 
be  immediate,  or  even  rapid  in  its  progress.  Many  of  the 
causes,  external  and  internal,  which  have  already  operated,  will 
continue  to  exist  j  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  placed  in  the  very  stamina  of  the  character  of  this 
people,  a  coldness,  a  selfishness,  and  a  spirit  of  conceit,  which 
form  strong  barriers  against  improvement.  Let  us  however,  still 
hope  for  the  best.  In  opposition  •.  iliese  obstacles,  there  are 
strong  and  living  truths  abroad.  The  principles  at  least  of  liber- 
ty are  acknowledged,  and  the  fact  of  a  free  government  exists  as 
an  example  to  the  world.  As  rational  men,  these  things  are 
worthy  of  our  respect ;  and,  in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  we  may  be 
assured  that  all  the  rest,  however  dark  and  unintelligible  to  us  it 
may  appear,  will  still  finally  and  effectually  "  work  together  for 
good." 

Mr.  Fearon  enters  into  a  long  examination  of  Mr.  Birkbeck's 
"  notes"  and  "  letters,"  many  statements  of  which  he  contro- 
verts; he  concludes  this  discussion  with  the  following  important 
admission: — As  to  America  generally — it  possesses  some  most 
important  advantages,  among  which  are  to  be  enumerated,  an 
extensive  and,  in  parts,  a  very  feitile  country — a  population  iiot 
filled  up— -and,  above  all,  a  rcjisonable  and  a  cheap  government. 
These  give  to  the  poor  man  a  reconipence  for  his  labor  propor- 
tionate to  his  deserts :  they  also  open  numerous  sources  for  the 
valuable  employment  of  capital  j  and  they  give  a  solid  satisfaction, 
as  to  the  future,  in  the  mind  of  a  man  of  family  or  of  property, 
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which  it  is  impossible  to  derive  from  a  contemplation  of  the  pre- 
sent condition,  and  the  present  policy  of  any  of  the  old  govern- 
ments. 

The  following  seems  the  summing  up  of  the  evidence  on  both 
sides;  it  may  however  be  questioned  whether  it  be  done  quite 
impartially,  and  this  will  conclude  our  c-.'-^cts  from  Mr.  Fearon's 
publication — with  the  exception  of  some  practical  hints  to  emi- 
grants, which  we  subjoin,  though  they  contain  some  repetitions 
of  what  has  been  given  in  this  department  of  our  work. 

In  going  to  America  then,  I  would  say  generally,  the  emigrant 
must  expect  to  find — not  an  economical  or  cleanly  people;  not  a 
social  or  generous  people ;  not  a  people  of  enlarged  ideas  j  not  a 
people  of  liberal  opinions,  or  towards  whom  you  can  express  vour 
thoughts  '*  free  as  air;"  not  a  people  friendly  to  the  advocates  of 
liberty  in  Europe;  not  a  people  who  understand  liberty  from  in- 
vestigation and  from  principle ;  not  a  people  who  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "  honor"  and  "  generosity."  On 
the  other  hand  he  will  find  a  country  possessed  of  the  most 
enlightened  civil  and  political  advantages;  a  people  reaping  the 
full  reward  of  their  own  labors,  a  people  not  paying  tythes,  and 
not  subjected  to  heavy  taxation  without  representation ;  a  people 
with  a  small  national  debt ;  a  people  without  spies  and  infor- 
mers; a  people  without  an  enormous  standing  army;  a  people 
in  possession  of  an  extent  of  territory  capable  of  sustaining  an 
increase  of  millions  and  tens  of  millions  of  population;  and  a 
people  rapidly  advancing  towards  national  wealth  and  greatness. 

The  classes  of  British  society  who  would  be  benefited  by  an 
exchange  of  country,  are,  1  conceive,  first,  that  large  and  much 
injured  body  of  men,  who  are  here  chained  to  the  country  and 
the  political  system,  which  oppresses  and  grinds  them  to  the 
earth, — I  mean  our  extreme  poor.  They  would  not  be  in 
America  a  week,  before  they  would  experience  a  rapid  advance 
in  the  scale  of  being.  Instead  of  depending  for  subsistence  upon 
charity  soup,  occasional  parochial  relief,  and  bowing  with  slavish 
submission  to  the  tyrant  of  the  poor-house;  they  would,  if  indus- 
trious and  willing  to  labor,  earn  4s,  6d.  to  (is.  9d.  a  dav,  have 
meat  at  least  seven  times  in  the  week,  and  know  "no  one  who 
"could  make  them  afraid."  The  second  class  would  be  the  me- 
chanicSj  in  branches  of  first  necessity,  with  the  general  exclu- 
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sioa,  however,  of  those  acquainted  with  the  British  staple  ma- 
nufactures of  cotton  and  woollen  only;  hut  for  others,  whose 
earnings  here  are  under  .'3()s.  a  week,  or  whose  eai|jloyment  is 
of  that  precarious  nature,  that  they  cannot  reasonably  calculate, 
by  the  exercise  of  prudence  and  economy,  on  layinj;  by  any 
thing  for  what  is  called  "a  rainy  day,"  or  on  making  a  provision 
for  old  age — for  such  persons  as  these,  particularly  if  they  have, 
or  anticipate  the  having  a  family,  emigration  to  America  will 
certainly  advance  their  pecuniary  interests,  though  it  may  not 
enlarge  their  mental  sphere  of  enjoyments.  To  these  two  classes, 
I  would  further  add  that  of  the  small  farmer  who  has  a  family, 
for  whom  he  can  now  barely  provide  the  necessaries  of  Hfe,  and 
concerning  a  provision  for  whom,  when  his  own  grey  hairs  are 
approaching  to  the  grave,  he  can  look  forward  with  but  little 
confidence  or  satisfaction;  to  such  a  man,  if  he  should  have  one 
hundred  pounds  clear,  that  is,  after  paying  all  his  expences  of 
removal,  &c.  America  decidedly  offers  inducements  very  superior 
to  tliose  aflbrded  by  this  country.  Such  a  father  would  there 
feel  himself  relieved  from  a  load  of  anxiety,  the  weight  o£ 
which  upoi)  his  spirits,  and  its  inBuence  in  repressing  his  exer* 
tions,  he  is  perhaps  himself  scarcely  aware  of,  till  he  feels  the 
difference  by  comparison  wh«n  he  has  shaken  it  off  in  Ihe  New 
World;— but  still  to  every  proposed  emigrant,  even  of  these 
classes,  I  would  say,  that  he  must  not  expect  to  find  either  tlw 
country  full  of  gold,  or  its  inhabitants  as  agreeable  or  as  so^iaJbile 
as  the  perhaps  unequalled  peo^  le  of  England.  He  must  prepare 
too  for  very  many  privations,  and  should  previously  h^ve  the 
mind  of  his  family,  particularly  that  qf  the-  mothw  of  his  child- 
ren, so  eatirely  in  unison  with  Uis  own,  that  they  e»ft  all  h^ve 
the  fortitude  and  good  seiiSie  necessary  (o  be^r  under  the  imme* 
rous  privations  they  will  certainly  be  3ubJQ«ted  to,  keepii\g  in 
mind  the  substantial  advantages  th^y  will  eojoy,  atHl  netting  c^ 
present  evil  against  their  future  ftud  increasing  pr<^p«rity,  which, 
in  such  a  country,  with  a  'soil  yet  uneultivated,  and  in  th^  iu* 
fancy  of  its  re^urces,  may  b«  cQ»9ider«d  a&  alii^trf,  io^urq^  tQ 
them.    ,  ••  .■■■.:■  ^  ....  ■.  ;•!-.,  -, . 

The  man  of  small  fortune,  who  QaKa  little  aboul  pQliticfi.  to 
whom  the  comforts  of  England  are  perhaps  }i\  some  degree 
essential,  but  who  wishes  to  curtail  his  expei^ditur^,  would.  >^^t 
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Qct  wisely  by  emigrating  to  America.  Indeed,  should  such  a 
infin  make  an  attempt,  he  would  return  as  expeditiously  as  did 
a  family  vvho  arrived  at  New  York  in  the  Piirific,  on  the  25th 
March,  ivith  the  intention  of  continuing,  but  who  took  a  pas- 
sage hack  in  the  same  wsscl  the  following  week  ; — they  went  to 
America  in  the  cabin,  they  departed  from  it  in  the  steerJicje. 

The  artist  may  succeed,  but  the  probability  is,  that  he  will 
tiot  do  so.  I  know  instances  on  both  sides,  wlicre  perhaps, 
equal  talent  has  been  possessed.  A  Mr.  Sluels,  a  poi trait- 
painter,    who   was  a  fellow  passenger  of  mine  in   the    VV  ash- 

ington,  has  been  eminently  successful  in  New  York  ;  Mr. , 

who  arrived  about  the  same  time,  has  been  unable  to  procure 
his  board:ng  expences.  Generally,  I  should  not  anticipate,  judg- 
ing from  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people,  that,  at  least, 
the  superior  artist  would  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  emigrate. 
The  lawyer  and  the  doctor,  and,  turning  to  another  class,  the 
clerk  and  the  shopman,  will  find  no  opening  in  America, 

The  London  linen  and  woollen  draper,  and  haberdashfe'r,  who 
has  large  capital,  good  connections  in  this  country,  and  who 
would  adopt  the  most  improved  English  modes  of  transacting 
retail  business,  would,  I  think,  be  very  successful ; — though,  it 
should  be  understood,  that  shopkeeping  is  overdone  throughout 
America ;  but  their  plan  of  doing  business  is  so  defective,  that  I 
conceive  there  may  be  a  good  opening  for  a  person  with  the 
above:  cpialificatiotis. 

A  literary  man  will  not  meet  with  any  encouragement,  the 
Amerrcan  library  being  irnported,  and  newspaper  editors  having 
no  rnducement  to  occupy  their  talents  upon  any  topics  beyond 
exti"acts  from  English  papers,  advertisements,  and  shipping  in- 
telKg<encfe. 

The  very  superior  mechanic,  in  a  business  of  which  the  arti- 
cles haVe  heretofore  been  imported,  might  succeed;  and  if  he 
did  so'  at  all,  it  would  probably  be  in  an  eminent  degree.     Two 

cases  of  this  sort  came  under  my  knowledge;  Mr.  ,    of 

P  '■  'f  manufacturer  of  bird-cages,  fenders,  and  brass  stands  for 
fiTe-plac&,  arrived  in  America,  without  property,  has  brought 
up  a  \krgi  faWiily,  and  is  now  a  man  of  considerable  wealth. 
M^.'  ■'•'■"  '■"  ■'  ',  of  "■■  ■  ,  a  piano- forte  maker,  has  been  similarly 
Kii^ftessftjl;  I  do  not  state  these  cases  on  the  ground  that  there 
38. — VOL.  If.  S  E 
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is  now  an  opening  in  either  of  these  callings,  but  merely  as  illus- 
trative of  the  idea  given  at  the  cuinniencement  of  this  para- 
graph. 

The  merchant  1  do  not  conceive  would  be  very  successful, 
that  being  a  profession  so  adapted  to  the  native  American  ha- 
bits, and  is  entirely  preoccupied. 

To  the  capitalist,  as  such,  I  hardly  know  what  to  say :  Ame- 
rica is  the  country  of  speculation,  and  therefore,  as  such,  capi- 
tal might  be  employed  with  singular  advantage.  On  the  whole, 
to  such  I  can  only  recommend  a  perusal  of  the  previous  details. 

Choice  of  a  Vessel. — A  ship  is  preferable  to  a  brig,  as  the  sea 
motion  in  the  former  will  be  less  felt,  and  the  accommodations 
are  generally  superior.   The  English  ships  in  the  American  trade 
are  not  equal  to  those  in  other  trades ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
the  best  American  vessels  are  in  the  British  trade  ;  so  that  it  is 
well  to  select  an  American  ship,  the  safe  age  of  which  will  be 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  timber  and  the  building,  and 
these  can  only  be  known  by  persons  very  conversant  in  those 
subjects.     There  are  certain  ships  of  established  reputation,  a 
few  of  which  go  to  the  port  of  London,  and  a  greater  number 
to  Liverpool ;  among  the  former  are  the  Electra,  Captain  Ro- 
binson, and  the  Tontine,  Captain  Turly,  for  Philadelphia  j  the 
Criterion,  Captain  Avery,  and  the  Minerva  Smyth  (a  very  supe- 
rior ship).  Captain  Allen,  foi  New  York;  there  is  also  the  Ve- 
nus of  New  York,  the  character  of  which  is,  I  believe,  respect* 
able;   but   I  cannot  speak  of  her   from   personal  knowledge. 
From  the  port  of  Liverpool  there  are  a  great  number  of  first-rate 
ships  for  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  New  York ;  among  the  latter 
is  what  are  called  the  "  Packet   Line,'*  which  consists  of  the 
Pacific,  (an  old  but  good  vessel,)  Captain  Williams ;  the  Amity, 
Captain  Stanton ;  the  Courier,  Captain  Bowne ;  and  the  James 
Munroe,  Captain  Watkinson  (Captain  Watkinson  is  a  careful 
and  excellent  seaman).    One  of  these  vessels  sails  punctually  on 
the  first  of  every  month  from  Liverpool.   The  charge  for  passage 
is,  in  the  cabin,  45  guineas,  which  includes  wine,  and,  indeed, 
almost  every  luxury — in  the  steerage  £9.  exclusive   of  every 
thing  but  water.     The  house  of  Crapper,  Benson,  and  Co.  at 
Liverpool,  are  the  agents  for  these  ships,  which  are  first-rate  in 
every  respect,  and  all  their  commanders  are  men  of  great  expe- 
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TJetice.  There  are  also  quite  equal  to  these,  the  Nestor,  Cap- 
tain Stirling ;  the  Atlantic,  Captain  Matlock ;  and  the  Anne 
Maria,  Captain  Waite  (ot  the  latter  vessel  and  captain,  Mr. 
Flower,  who  recently  went  in  her  with  a  large  party  to  the  Uni- 
-ted  States,  speaks  in  the  very  highest  terms)  :  to  these  I  would 
add,  as  respectable  ships,  the  Ann,  the  Carolina  Ann,  and  the 
Importer.  There  are  several  others  of  this  class  with  whose 
names  I  am  not  familiar;  but  it  would  be  judicious  in  every  per- 
son to  make  minute  inquiries  as  to  the  character  of  the  ship  and 
captain  with  which  they  propose  engaging;  for  it  should  be 
known  that  there  are  some  very  indifferent  ^American  ships, 
which  go  to  both  Liverpool  and  London,  and  particularly  the 
latter  port.  A  regular  trader  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  a 
chance  ship.  The  prices  (with  the  exception  of  the  packet 
ships)  will  vary  according  to  circumstances ;  for  the  cabin  from 
30  to  45,  and  for  the  steerage  from  7  to  10  guinea?;.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  even  this  is  a  subject  of  barter.  A  few  ships 
sail  from  Bristol  and  Greenock  for  Nuw  York — the  Fanny  from 
the  latter  port  is  rather  celebrated.  A  passage  from  Havre,  in 
France,  to  America,  is  often  to  be  obtained  much  cheaper  than 
from  this  country.  Should  a  large  party  engage  the  same  vessel, 
they  would  act  prudently  to  procure  an  extra  boat,  for  in  case 
of  accident  or  shipwreck,  the  two  ship-boats  would  not  be  found 
sufficient ;  and  upon  such  melancholy  occurrences  the  crew  com- 
monly escape,  and  the  passengers  are  lost. 

Cabin  Passengers,  though  supplied  by  the  captain,  would  find 
a  small  private  stock  desirable.  A  plum  cake,  soda  powders,  a 
few  good  apples  and  oranges  (the  latter  will  keep  if  not  previ- 
ously bruised,  and  if  each  orange  is  carefully  rolled  in  paper), 
preserves  of  several  kinds,  and  .cider,  which  will  be  found  parti- 
cularly pleasant  at  sea. 

Steerage  Passengers  should  provide  for  seventy,  though  they 
may  not  be  out  more  than  fifty  days.  They  are  compelled  by 
law  to  take  801bs.  of  meat.  I  should  recommend  a  variety ;  say 
SOlbs.  beef,  20  of  ham,  20  of  tongue,  10  of  bacon:  herrings 
are  pleasant,  and  salt  cod  particularly  so,  when  eaten  with  egg- 
sauce  :  501bs.  bread,  of  the  best  biscuit,  and  loaves  cut  in  slices 
and  toasted :  rusks  will  be  found  very  pleasant  in  tea :  30  to 
401bs.  of  flour ;  a  few  pounds  of  oatmeal ;  ditto  of  rice ;  ditto 
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of  groats;  ditto  of  arrow  root;  10  cheese;  lOOlbs.  potatoes. 
Have  a  small  net  bag  to  boil  them  in :  this  will  prevent  confu- 
sion with  the  cook,  and  also  their  being  exchanged  for  other^s  of, 
perhaps,  an  inferior  quality.  5lb8.  coffee,  ground,  and  kept 
corked  in  a  bottle,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  atmospheric 
air:  lib.  tea;  141bs.  sugar:  a  small  quantity  of  spirits,  of  wine, 
and  bottled  porter:  the  latter,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  with  sugar  and  nutmeg,  will  be  found  very  agreeable. 
Have  a  definite  understanding  for  the  quantity  of  water  per  day. 
A  filtering  machine  can  be  bought  at  79,  Titchfield-street,  Lon- 
don, for  20s.  Eggs  to  be  kept  in  Bran,  and  frequently  turned. 
lOlbs  butter.  Milk  will  keep,  if  boiled,  and  mixed  with  sugar, 
in  the  proportion  of  21bs.  to  the  quart.  If  the  articles  enume- 
rated under  the  head  Cabin  Passengers  can  be  afforded,  they 
would  be  found  particularly  pleasant.  If  there  are  females  in 
the  party,  there  should  be  some  fowls.  A  few  tin  articles  for 
the  purposes  of  cooking,  &c.  Sea  sickness  cannot  be  prevented 
by  any  thing  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  though  it  can  be  pia- 
terially  lessened  by  being  as  much  as  possible  u{)un  deck,  and  by 
eating  little  at  a  time,  and  frequently.  .    ij  .   ,<;  .r 

In  choosing  a  birth,  either  in  the  cabin  or  steerage,  thje  mid- 
dle of  the  vessel,  or  as  near  to  it  as  can  be  procured,  is  desira- 
ble, on  account  of  the  ship's  motion  being  there  leirs  felt.  Books 
will  be  an  occasional,  and  but  an  occasional,  relief  to  the  mo- 
notony of  a  sea  voyage.  Those  of  a  light  and  amusing  cl^arac- 
ter  are  the  most  suitable.  Reading  for  more  than  half  an  hour 
at  any  one  time  produces  the  head-ache,  and  sensibly  affects  the 
eyes.  Medicines  are  an  important  article  of  sea  stores :  th^y 
should  be  in  pills,  and  taken  frequently,  witti  great  exacti^ess,  at 
stated  periods,  and  in  as  small  quantities  as  can  possibly  produce 
the  effect.  Steerage  passengers  should  have  a  specific  agreenient 
with  the  captain  for  the  use  of  the  place  of  convenience :  th.is  is 
an  important  consideration;  and  I  have  heard  of  great  inconve- 
nience experienced  by  such  persions  in  beirig  denied  this.  A 
flute,  a  violin,  and  a  pack  of  cards,  are  pleasant  companions. 

Packing  up. — A  selection  should  be  made  in  a  box  by  them- 
selves of  clothes  intended  to  be  \vo«'^  at  sea.  Those  of  the 
most  inferior  kind  will  do  as  well  a^  the  best.  A  warm  great 
coat  will  be  found  usjeful.   The  provision  casks  should  be  written 
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on  "  Stores."  JBagfgage  must  be  entered  at  the  Custom-house  ; 
und  in  procuring  a  cocket,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  whole 
of  the  packages  are  enumerated :  if  this  is  neglected,  an  addi- 
tional evoence  will  be  incurred. 

Articles  desirable  to  be  taken  out. — Ciolhing  of  every  kind, 
except  silks  and  silk  pocket  handkerchiefs.  Females  wouhl  do 
well  to  take  no  article  of  dress,  particular  in  appearance.  Men's 
trowsers  should  he  of  the  Wellington  kind  only.  The  American 
fashions  differ  in  some  things  from  ours ;  and  any  deviation  from 
them  is  much  remarked  upon.  Most  convenient  and  unbreaka- 
ble articles  of  domestic  utensils.  No  cabinet  furniture.  A  good 
stock  of  table-linen  and  bedding:  whether  feather  beds  are  de- 
sirable or  not  is,  I  believe,  (juestionable.  Carpeting,  if  it  can 
be  cut  to  suit  other  sized  rooms  ;  stationary  of  every  kind  ;  agri- 
cultural implements;  musical  and  philosophical  instruments. 
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United  States'  Duties  on  Importation  upon  the  following 

Articles : 

^  Per  Cent. 

Side  and  Fire  Arms             -             -  -             20 

All  articles  manufactured  of  brass  -             -       20 

Buttons    -             -             -             -  -             2.Q 

Bonnets          -             -             -  -             -       30 

Bridles  and  Saddles            _             -  .             ^q 

Books  (blank)             -             -  -             -       30 

Cutlery     -             -             -            -  -             20 

All  articles  manufactured  of  cotton  -             -       25 

Millinery               -            -            -  -            80  ' 

All  articles  manufactured  of  copper,  and  pewter,       20 

Ditto  of  steel,  and  tin       -             -  -             20 

Parasols  and  Umbrellas      -             -  -             SO 

Paper             -             -             -  -             -       30 

Printing  Types     -            -            -  -            20 

All  articles  manufactured  of  wool  -             -       25 

Ditto  of  wood      -            -            -  -            30 

Ditto  of  earthen  and  stone  ware  -             -       20 

Ale  and  Beer  in  bottles,  per  gallon  8d. 

Ditto  in  casks           -            _  _     ^ifj. 

Shoes  (leather),  per  pair              -  13d. 
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Articles  free  of  Duties :  ' 

Philosophical  Apparatus,  if  specially  imported  by  order,  and  for 
the  use  of  any  society,  incorporated  for  philosophical  or  lite- 
rary purposes,  or  fur  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  or 
by  order  and  for  the  use  of  any  seminary  of  les^rning. 

Anatomical  Preparations.  , 

Animals  imported  for  breed. 

Wearing  Apparel,  and  other  personal  baggage,  in  actual  use. 

Rate  of  Coins  : 

English  Pound  Sterling  is  4  dollars,  44  cents. 

Irish  ditto,  4  dollars,  10  cents. 

French  Livre,  18|  cents. 

Dutch  Florin,  or  Guilder,  40  cents. 

Fees  of  OJ^cers : 

To  the  Collectors  and  Naval  Officers, 
Every  port  entry  2  dollars. 

Permit  to  land  goods  20  cents.  ^    /  - 

Every  bond  taken  officially  40  cents. 
Bill  of  health  20  cents. 

(There  is  common>y  a  demand  of  two  dollars  made  for  this  by 
the  captain :  this  is,  of  course,  an  imposition.) 

Passengers'  Baggage,  ^c. 

Entry  is  to  be  mjide  by  passengers  of  all  clothes,  tools,  or  im- 
plements of  trade,  or  profession,  arriving  in  the  United  States 
to  settle,  which  articles  are  exempted  from  duty.  The  form  of 
such  entry,  and  oath  respecting  the  same,  as  follows : 

Entry  oj  baggage,  wearing  apparel,  i^c.  imported  hy 

in  the  master,  from 

New  York, 
(Here  tJie  particulars  to  be  inserted.) 

District  of  * 

Port  of 
I,  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly 

swear,  {or  aj^rm,)  that  the  entry  subscribed  by  me  and  hereto 
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annexed,  contains,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  a 
a  just  and  true  account  of  the  contents  of  the  several 

mentioned  in  the  suid  entry,  imported  in  the 
from  and    'at  they  contain  no 

goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  whatever,  oih^c  than  the  wearing 
apparel  and  other  ptMsonal  baggage  (or  if'  the  case  require)  and 
the  tools  of  the  trade  of  all  which 

are  the  property  of  who  has,  or 

have  arrived,  who  is,  or  are  shortly  expected  to  arrive  in  the 
United  States :  and  are  iint  directly  or  indirectly  imported  for 
any  other  person  or  persons,  or  intended  for  sale. 

So  iiBLP  Mu  God. 


f 


If  the  articles  shall  be  entered  by  any  other  person  than  the 
owner,  bond  to  be  given  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  what 
the  duties  would  be,  if  imported  subject  to  duty ;  that  the  owner 
shall  within  one  year  verify  such  entry  on  oath,  or  the  collector 
may  direct  such  baggage  to  be  examined ;  and  if  any  article  is 
contained  therein,  which  ought  to  pay  duty,  entry  must  be  made 
thereof;  and  if  an  entry  is  made  as  aforesaid,  and  upon  exami- 
nation thereof,  any  article  is  found  therein  subject  to  duty,  (jiot 
fiaving  been  expressed  at  the  time  of  making  the  ent)'y,)'\t  is  for- 
feited, arid  the  person  in  whose  baggage  the  same  sh^li  be 
found,  forfeits  and  shall  pay  treble  the  value  thereof. 

Mechanics,  intending  to  continue  as  such,  would  do  well  to 
remain  in  New  York,  Baltimore  or  Philadelphia,  until  they  be- 
come familiarised  with  the  country.  Persons  designing  to  settle 
in  the  western  states  will  save  some  expences  by  landing  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. Those  to  whom  a  few  pounds  is  not  an  object,  will 
shorten  their  voyage  two  or  three  days  by  arriving  at  New 
York.  The  summer  route  from  thence  to  Philadelphia  is  parti- 
cularly pleasant,  with  the  exception  of  25  miles  land- carriage, 
and  sleeping  one  night  on  the  road  :  the  whole  can  be  comple- 
ted for  about  ten  dollars.  In  winter,  there  are  excellent  stages 
(by  far  the  best  in  America)  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia : 
the  fare  is  from  eight  to  ten  dollars,  and  the  journey  is  comple- 
ted in  fourteen  hours,-«distance,  96  miles. 

The  route  to  the  western  country,  by  way  of  New  Orleans^  is 
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attcmlefl  with  many  (Ilsadvantaf^es :  it  i-*  inucli  longer,  and  more 
dangerous,  in  consi'(|Ucnce  of  a  great  deal  of  coasting,  and  the 
difiicviities  of  the  gulf  of  Florida.  The  vojage  from  the  Balaize, 
ut  the  junction  of  the  Missi-ssippi  with  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  to 
New  Orleans,  though  Init  KM)  miles,  is  always  tedious,  and 
sometimes  vessels  are  three  weeks  in  getting  up  that  distance. 
The  yellow  fever  is  of  annual  occurrence  at  New  Orleans.  The 
steam -hoats,  though  numerous,  cannot  proceed  at  stated  periods, 
and  a  residence  at  New  Orleans  may  be  long,  and  must  he  ex- 
pensive ;  and  to  take  passage  in  a  keel-boat  up  the  stream, 
would  be  an  almost  endless  undertaking. 

'Ilic  best  mode,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  proceed  from  Philadel- 
phia by  way  of  Pittsburgh.     Horseb.ick  is  very  preferable  to  the 
stage,  particularly  on  the  Alleghany  mountains.     A  poor  family 
would  have  their  baggage  conveyed  in  the  cheapest  way  by  the 
regular  stage- waggons, — themselves  wviking ;  and  this  they  will 
find  in  crossing  the  mountains  to  be  be<,<er  than  riding  (except 
on  horseback).     They  should  take  with  them  as  good  a  stock  of 
eatables  as  they  can  with  convenience,  the  charges  on  the  road 
being  very  extravagant.     Those  who  have  their  own  waggons 
should  have  them  made  as  strong  as  possible,  and  their  horses 
should  be  in  good  condition.     Small  articles  of  cutlery,  and  i.ll 
the  machinery  necessary  fi?r  repairs  on  the  road,  are  of  first  ne- 
cessity.    When  arrived  at  Pittsburgh,  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
mode  of  travelling  is  to  float  down  the  river ;  for  which  purpose 
there  are  boats  of  almost  every  variety,  (steam-boats  excepted,) 
from  2s.  3d.  upwards,  per  hundred  miles.     Upon  this  mode  of 
travelling  I  do  not  enlarge :  half  an  hour's  residence  in  Pitts- 
burgh Will  convey  more  information  than  I  could  in  twenty  pa- 
ges.   Warm  clothing  should  be  taken,  as  there  is  sure  to  be 
some  severe  weather  in  every  part  of  America.     I'he  articles  re- 
quiredf  in  flfoating  down  the  river  will  be  nearly  as  follows:— 
The  "  Pittsburgh  Navigator,"  a  small  volume,  and  which  mhy 
be  had  at  Cramer  and  Spears;  nails,  hammer,  hatchet,  tinder- 
box,  box  for  fire,  gridiron,  iron  pot,  coffee-pot,  cofFee-mill,  tea- 
pot, plates,  spoons,  knives  and  forks,  mugs,  candles,  coillee,  tea,' 
sugar,  spirits,  meat,  potaitoesr,  bread,  pens  and  ink,  paper,  me- 
dicine, and  a  gun.     If  there  is  what  is  called  '' a  good  stage  of 
wateir,"  t^at  is,  il  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  are  high,  which  they 
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Always  are  in  the  spring  and  auttimn,  boat  vill  be  ta'  'n  by  tlw 
stream  without  rowing,  from  three  to  four  mik-H  por  liuur.  V,\ 
cept  in  cases  of  dense  fog,  they  can  be  allowed  to  float  at  itig  w 
in  the  Ohio.  In  the  Mississippi  this  would  not  he  miI'o,  tli*  h*- 
vigation  of  the  latter  river  being  both  difficult  and  daiJ^rnnMi. 
Unless  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  are  very  high  at  its  f;d!.s  near 
Louisville,  a  pildt  should  be  engaged  to  navigate  tho  boat  over 
them. 

Though  we  have  already  given  some  extracts  from  Mr.  P>irl4- 
beck's  Letters  from  Illinois,  yet  as  the  following  letter  addressed 
to  his  son,  is  entirely  of  a  practical  nature,  and  furnishes  details 
which  may  be  useful  to  those  agriculturists  who  may  be  delibe- 
rating on  the  subject,  we  give  it  entire. 

*♦  I  have  now,  however,  so  far  entered  into  the  details  of  our 
own  establishment,  that  it  would  be  wrong  any  longer  to  w"th» 
hold  from  you  some  particulars  of  our  Illinois  farming,  as  they 
lie  practically  before  me.  I  shall  give  you  an  estimate  of  expen- 
diture and  produce,  on  a  section  of  land  such  as  I  have  now  un- 
der my  eye.  The  expences  are  put  higher  than  the  rates  actu- 
ally paid  in  this  country,  and  the  produce  on  the  whole,  I  be- 
lieve, within  the  average ;  so  that  you  may  rely  on  its  being  a 
safe  statement. 

**  When  you  have  given  it  your  attention,  look  around  you  for 
the  cheapest  and  most  eligible  farm  within  your  observation  j 
make  your  calculations  of  capital  employed,  and  of  profit  and 
loss,  and  then  compare.  It  will  soon  be  time  for  you  to  decide 
on  your  future  settlement.  I  certainly  wish  that  you  may  join 
us.  What  I  feel  on  that  point  as  your  father ;  what  we  all  feel 
when  we  indulge  the  hope  of  again  embracing  you;  your  own 
corresponding  emotions  of  affection  ; — in  making  your  decision, 
keep  these  considerations  out  of  view :  but  if  you  conclude  to 
follow  us,  give  them  full  scope;  and  they  will  bear  you  up 
through  the  difficulties  and  discouragement  which  you  will 
doubtless  experience. 

**  The  course  of  cultivation  which  I  have  made  the  ground- 
work of  the  following  calculations,  may  not  turn  out  to  be  the 
best,  but  it  is  most  likely  to  succeed,  under  "  existing  circum- 
stances," of  any  that  has  occurred  to  me. 

"  It  is  customary  to  plant  Indian  corn  on  the  first  ploughing 
38. — vol..  II.  3  F 
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on  newly  broken  tip  prairies,  and  the  crop  is  left  to  struggle 
with  the  grass,  which  springs  up  abundantly  between  the  fur-  • 
rows.  Our  method  of  skim* ploughing,  I  expect,  will  be  found 
of  great  advantage,  not  only  as  regards  this  first  crop,  but  to 
the  wheat  which  follows.  Should  it  prove  that  I  am  too  san- 
guine in  this  particular,  the  produce  of  the  first  crop  is  set  too 
high ;  but  by  way  of  .compensation,  you  will  observe  that  1  have 
entirely  omitted  the  profits  on  live  stock ;  and  it  is  on  the 
boundless  scope  for  rearing  and  fattening  hogs  and  cattle,  that 
the  farmers  place  their  chief  reliance. 

**  You  will  also  observe,  that  the  balance  always  comes  out 
an  even  sum ;  this  is  owing  to  the  last  line  of  the  list  of  expen- 
ces,  which  is  merely  an  allowance  for  incidents ;  and  to  ease  the 
calculation,  I  have  put  that  at  such  a  sum  as  makes  up  the 
whole  number. 

"  The  farm  is  a  section,  or  640  acres,  and  consists  of  240 
acres  wood,  and  400  prairie.  The  site  of  the  house  and  farm- 
buildings,  with  garden,  orchard,  ani!  sundry  other  convenient 
inclosures,  are  to  be  included  in  the  240  acres.  The  plan  is 
to  break  up  100  acres  per  annum;  after  which  it  may  be  laid 
down  to  grass,  or  continued  partly  or  wholly  arable,  under  this 
or  any  other  course  of  crops,  as  may  be  found  expedient.  The 
100  acres  is  to  be  planted  with  Indian  corn  in  May,  and  with 
wheat  in  October,  after  the  Indian  corn :  thus  the  whole  400 
acres  of  prairie  will  be  brought  into  cultivation  in  four  years. 

<«  A  capital  of  .£2,000  sterling  (8889  dollars) may  be  invested 
on  a  section  of  such  land,  in  the  following  manner :  viz. 

Dollari. 

Purchase  of  the  land,  640  acres,  at  2  dollars  per  acre  1,280 
House  and  buildings,  exceedingly  convenient  and  com- 
fortable, may  be  bnilt  for  1,500 
A  rail  fence  round  the  woods,  1,000  rods,  at  25  cents 

per  rod  250 
About  1,800  rods  of  ditch  and  bank,  to  divide  the  arable 

into  10  fields,  at  d3f  600 

Planting  1,800  rods  of  live  fence  150 

Fruit-trees  for  orchard.  Sic,  100 

Horses  and  other  live  stock  1,500 

Implements  and  furniture    *  1,000 
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Oolluri. 

Provision  for  one  year,  and  sundry  incidental  chargei  1,000 
•Sundry  articles  of  linen,  bookH,  apparel,  implements,  &c. 

brought  from  England  1,000 
Carriage  of  ditto,  suppose  2,0001b.  at   10  dollars   per 

cwt.  200 

Voyage  and  travelling  expences  of  one  person,  suppose  .309 

Dollsfrs  8,8H9 


Note.— The  first  instalment  on  the  land  is  .320  dollars, 
therefore  960  dollars  of  the  purchase- money  remain  in  hand,  to 
be  applied  to  the  expences  of  cultivation,  in  addition  to  the 
sums  above  stated. 


Expenditure  of  first  year. 

Breaking  up  100  acres,  2  dollars  per  acre 

Indian  corn  for  seed,  5  barrels  (a  barrel  is  5  bushels) 

Planting  ditto 

Horse-hoeing  ditto,  1  dollar  per  acre 

Harvesting  ditto,  1|  dollar  per  acre 

Ploughing  the  same  land  for  wheat,  1  dollar  per  acre 

Seed  wheat,  sowing,  and  harrowing 

Incidental  expences 


200 
10 
25 
100 
150 
100 
175 
240 


1,000 


Produce  of  first  year. 

100  acres  Indian  corn,  50  bushels  (or  10  barrels)  per 
acre,  at  2  dollars  per  barrel 


2,000 


Net  produce  1,000 
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Expenditure  of  second  year. 

Breaking  up  100  acres  for  Indian  corn,  with  expences  on 

that  crop 
Harvesting  and  threshing  wheat,  100  acres 


485 
350 
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Ploughing  100  acres  for  wheat,  seed,  &c. 
Incidents 


Produce  of  second  year, 

100  acres  Indian  corn,  10  barrels  per  acre,  Doiian. 

2  dollars  per  barrel  2,000 

100  acres  wheat,  20  bushels  per  acre,  3|  dol- 
lars per  barrel  of  b  bushels  1,500- 


Dollars. 

275 

290 

1,400 


J,500 


Net  produce  2,100 


Expenditure  of  third  year. 

Breaking  up  100  acres  as  before,  with  expences  on  crop 

of  Indian  corn  48$ 

Ploughing  100  acres  wheat  stubble  for  Indian  corn  100 

Horse-hoeing,  harvesting,  &c.  ditto  ^85 

Harvesting  and  threshing  100  acres  wheat  350 
Dung-carting  100  acres  for  wheat,  after  second  crop  of 

Indian  corn  200 

Ploughing  200  acres  wheat,  seed,  &c.  550 

Incidents  330 


2,300 


Produce  of  third  year. 

200  acres  Indian  corn,  10  barrels  per  acre,  2  oonm. 

dollars  per  barrel  4,000 
100  acres  wheat,  20  bushels  per  acre,  3|  dol- 

Iftrs  per  barrel  1,500 


5,500 


Ha 

Ad. 


Net  produce  3,200 


Expenditure  oj  fourth  year. 


As  the  third 


2,300 
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Harvesting  and  threshing  100  acres  move  wheat 
Additional  incidents 
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Dollars. 

350 
50 

2,700 


Produce  of  fourth  year. 


200  acres  Indian  corn,  as  aboye 
200  acres  wheat 


Dollar!. 

4,000 
3,000 


7,000 


Net  produce  4,300 


Summary. 


EXPENCE3. 

PRODUCE. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

First  year                                            1,000 

2,000 

Second                                                1,400 

3,500 

Third                                                -2,300 

5,500 

Fourth                                                2,700 

7,000 

Housekeeping  and  other  expences. 

18,000 

four  yjears,                                   4,000 

11,400 

Dollars  1 1,400        6,600 


Net  proceeds  per  ann. 

Increasing  value  of  land  by  cultivation  and 

settlements,   half  a  dollar  per  ann.   on 

640  acres 


1,650 


320 


Annual  clear  profit  1,970 


^<  Housekeeping  and  other  expences  being  paid,  there  remains 
a  profit  of  22  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  and  you  are  improving 
vour  own  estate. 

"  Our  narket  at  the  above  prices,  or  exceeding  them,  I  think 
is  sure.  The  demand  for  grain  will  probably  fully  equal  the 
produce  for  some  years,  owing  to  the  influx  of  new  settlers ; 
and  the  southern  states^  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans, 
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will  be  an  increasing  and  sure  market  for  our  surplus  of  every 
kind :  vast  quantities  of  pork  and  beef  are  shipped  for  New  Or- 
leans from  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  In  this  shape,  that  is,  when 
applied  to  fattening  cattle  and  hogs,  we  may  insure  two  dollars 
per  barrel  for  Indian  corn. 

We  shall  also  add  an  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  the  same 
intelligent  gentleman,  as  it  refers  to  a  subject  particularly  inte- 
resting to  those  Englishmen  who  may  have  emigration  to  the 
United  States  in  contemplation. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  our  plan  of  colonising  exten- 
sively, with  a  special  view  to  the  relief  of  our  suffering  country- 
men of  the  lower  orders,  is  not  at  present  successful.  A  good 
number  may  be  benefited  by  the  arrangements  we  are  making 
for  their  reception  on  a  contracted  scale ;  but  the  application  to 
Congress,  alluded  to  in  my  journal,  which  was  calculated  prin- 
cipally for  the  service  of  that  class,  has,  I  fear,  proved  abortive. 
I  have  transmitted  to  Congress,  through  the  hands  of  our  mem- 
ber for  Illinois,  the  following  memorial : 

To  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, the  Memorial  of  Morris  Birkbeck,  an  English  far- 
mer, lately  settled  in  the  territory  of  Illinois,  respectfully 
states— 

**  That  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  chiefly  yeomen  farmers, 
farming  laborers,  and  rural  mechanics,  are  desirous  of  removing 
with  their  families  and  their  capital  into  this  country,  provided 
that,  by  having  situations  prepared  for  them,  they  might  escape 
the  wearisome  and  expensive  travel  in  quest  of  a  settlement, 
which  has  broken  the  spirits  and  drained  the  purses  of  many  of 
their  emigrant  brethren,  terminating  too  frequently  in  disap- 
pointment. 

**  Many  estimable  persons  of  the  classes  above  mentioned  have 
reposed  such  a  degree  of  confidence  in  the  experience  of  your 
memorialist,  as  would  attract  them  to  the  spot  which  he  has 
chosen  for  himself.  Their  attention  has  accordingly  been  di- 
rected with  some  anxiety  to  his  movements;  and  when,  after  a 
laborious  journey  through  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  he 
has  at  length  fixed  on  a  situation  in  the  Illinois  atlapted  to  his 
private  views,  settlements  are  nmltiplying  so  rapidly  around  it. 
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that  it  does  not  afford  a  scope  of  eligible  unappropriated  land, 
to  which  he  c  uUl  invite  any  considerable  number  of  his  friends. 

*'  There  are,  however,  lands  as  yet  unsurveyed  lying  iihout 
twenty  miles  north  of  tiiis  place,  on  which  sufficient  room  might 
be  obtained  ;  and  the  object  of  this  memorial  is  to  solicit  the 
grant  by  purchase  of  a  tract  of  this  land,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing a  colony  of  English  farmers,  laborers  and  mechanics. 

"  Feeling,  as  does  your  memorialist,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  the  people  of  America  are  of  one  family,  notwithstand- 
ing the  unhappy  political  disputes  which  have  divided  the  two 
countries,  he  believes  that  this  recollection  will  be  sufficient  to 
insure,  from  the  representatives  of  a  free  people,  a  favorable 
issue  to  his  application  in  behalf  of  his  suffering  brethren. 
Nov.  20,  1817.  (Signed)  Morris  Birkbeck. 

My  proposal  in  the  above  memorial  was  indefinite,  designedly, 
that,  if  acceded  to,  it  might  be  on  a  general  principle,  to  be 
extended  as  far  as  would  be  found  beneficial;  and  might  be 
guarded  from  abuse  by  provisions  arising  out  of  the  principle  it- 
self.   I  entertained  a  hope  that  it  would  be  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, who  would  have  permitted  me  to  explain  my  views;  and 
possibly  I  may  yet  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  as  I  have 
not  yet  learned  that  it  has  been  absolutely  rejected.     Other  pe- 
titions for  grants  of  lands  in  favor  of  particular  descriptions  of 
emigrants  have  been  rejected  during  this  session,  for  reasons 
which  my  friends  give  me  to  understand  will  be  fatal  to  mine. 
The  following  I  consider  to  be  the  tenor  of  these  objections : 

"  That  no  public  lands  can  be  granted  or  disposed  of  but  ac- 
cording to  the  general  law  on  that  subject,  without  a  special  act 
of  legislation. 

<'  That  although  in  certain  cases  such  special  acts  have  been 
made  in  favor  of  bodies  of  foreign  emigrants,  it  has  always  been 
on  the  ground,  and  in  consideration  of,  a  general  public  benefit 
accruing ;  such  as  the  introduction  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  by 
the  Swiss  colony  at  Vevay,  Indiana,  and  the  olive  in  Louisiana. 
"  That  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  general  policy  of  this  go- 
vernment to  encourage  the  settlement  of  foreigners  in  distinct 
masses,  but  rather  to  promote  their  speedy  amalgamation  with 
the  community  of  American  citizens. 
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"And  that  all  such  grants  are  liable  to  be  abused  by  specula- 
tors for  private  emolument. 

*'  Taking  these  objections  in  an  inverted  order,  I  think  I 
could  show  that  the  last  would  not  apply  to  this  case,  where  no 
indulgence  is  sought  for  in  point  of  price.  It  would  be  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  that  certain  lands,  which  are  yet  not  surveyed, 
and  of  course  unproductive,  might  be  opened  to  us  as  an  asylum, 
in  which  English  en.'grants  with  capital  might  provide  for  Eng- 
lish emigrants  without  it.  The  title  of  these  lands  might  remain 
in  the  United  States  until  the  purchase  should  be  completed  by 
actual  settlers,  paying  the  price  on  entry. 

"  The  nationality  in  some  particulars  which  might  be  retained 
by  such  a  settlement,  would  not  surely  be  found  to  weigh  against 
its  usefulness. 

"  When  it  is  considered  that  the  men  with  capital  who  emi- 
grate as  farmers  are  republicans  to  the  core ',  that  to  such  men, 
and  the  sons  of  such,  tiie  republic  whose  protection  they  now 
solicit,  owes  its  existence — what  is  this  nationality  ?  is  it  not 
American  in  its  essential  qualities  ? 

*'  The  poorer  order  of  emigrants  from  England,  what  they  have 
of  politics  is  of  the  same  cast ;  but  the  ignorance,  the  nullity, 
of  a  great  proportion  of  the  rural  English  population  on  these 
subjects,  is  wholly  incomprehensible  in  this  country. 

**  Humanity,  interest,  necessity,  will  call  for  the  interference 
of  the  general  government  on  behalf  of  those  unfortunate  per- 
sons who  are  cast  destitute  on  the  eastern  shores,  and  on  behalf 
of  those  cities  and  states  which  are  burthened  by  them.  But 
their  countrymen,  themselves  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
becoming  so,  would  anticipate  this  interference,  and  crave  per- 
mission to  provide  for  them  on  some  unappropriated  spot,  to 
which  they  would  instantly  give  a  value  which  it  may  not  other- 
wise attain  for  ages. 

"That  there  is  wanting  the  'dignus  vindice  nodus;'  that  the 
object  of  this  measure  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  a  solemn  act  of 
legislation ;  that  it  is  not  of  equal  importance  with  the  vineyards 
at  Vevay,  or  the  olive  grounds  projected  in  Louisiana — when 
the  several  conditions  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  eastern  states, 
and  of  this  western  country,  are  viewed  in  connexion  with  it — 
will  hardly  be  maintained. 
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■*  I  hare  not  the  meam  of  reference  at  hand,  but  I  thinli  it 
was  about  the  year  15S0  that  the  Portuguese  brought  from  the 
vHd  world  the  first  cargo  of  muscles  and  sinews  for  the  cuhiva^ 
tton  of  t^e  new.     Nearly  three  hundred  years  has  this  dreadful 
export,  with  all  that  belongs  to  it,  been  sustained  by  Africa, 
until  half  America,  with  her  islands,  is  peopled,  not  by  freemen, 
but  by  overseers  and  slaves.      If  those  muscles  and  sinews, 
clothed  as  they  were  in  sable,  had  come  hither  animated  bjr 
willing  minds ;  if  the  men  who  conducted,  instead  of  staining 
themselves  with  atrocities  which  no  pen  can  describe,  had  been 
employed  in  deeds  of  kindness ;  if  the  masters  who  received 
them  had  paid  them  for  their  labors  instead  of  torturmg  them 
— but  as  all  this  was  impossible,  why  if  about  the  matter  ?-^ 
That  yott  may  for  a  moment  glance  over  Africa,  over  the  inter- 
vening ocean,   and  over  that  large  portion  of  the  new  world 
which  Africa  has  peopled  with  unwiiring  laborers,  and  think  of 
the  miseries  ',nd  the  crimes  that  would  have  been  spared  to  hu- 
manity during  this  period  of  three  hundred  years :  think  what 
America  and  her  islands  would  be  now,  and  how  diflferent  their 
prospects,  if  involuntary  servitude  had  never  defiled  her  soil, 

**  America  yet  needs  muscles  and  sinews — Europe  oAfers  them. 
They  would  come  animated  by  willing  minds:  deeds  of  kindness 
alone,  costing  not  a  cent,  are  looked  for  from  America.  If  they 
come  in  groups  and  remain  so,  they  will  be  groups  of  freemen. 
Why  does  America  love  her  government  ?  Will  not  these  men 
love  it  for  the  same  reason,  and  more  intensely,  from  the  recol- 
lection of  the  bondage  they  have  quitted  ?** 

Though  the  following  extracts  of  letters  from  Mr.  Richard 
Flower  do  not  contain  much  general  information,  yet,  as  they 
present  a  near  view  of  the  domestic  life  of  a  British  settler  in 
the  Illinois  territory,  they  will  on  that  account  be  interesting  to 
those  who  may  contemplate  a  removal  to  that  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Albion,  Illinois,  Jan.  18,  1820. 
"  My  whole  family,  I  think  enjoy,  since  we  have  been  here, 
much  better  health  Ulan  in  England,  and  we  have  enjoyed  the 
fine  Indian  summer,  vt^ich  has  lasted  full  two  months,  of  meet 
charming  temperatute,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  70  to  75. 
We  had  only  two  wet  d&ys  in  November,  und  c^e  sudden 
39.— VOL.  IL  3  G 
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dmnge  to  35  degrees  ;  the  weather  in  December  was  equally 
fiite  till  Christmas-day,  when  we  had  frost  and  snow  much  as 
in  England,  and  since  that  time  some  very  cold  days,  the  ther- 
mometer being  below  freezing,  22  degrees.    We  have  now  mild- 
er weather,  but  a  frost  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  thermo- 
meter again  at  freezing,  but  gently  thawing.    Our  settlement  has 
been  remarkably  healthy,  and  every   thing  going  on  tolerably 
well.     You  will  say  tolerably  vcell  has  a  suspicious  sound;  I  will 
therefore  allude  to  that  term  in  future,  and  state  the  inconveni- 
ences as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  the  autumn.     We  have  experi- 
enced considerable  inconvenience  from  drought,  and  been  obli- 
ged to  draw  water  by  carriage  to  the  town,  whose  wells  did  not 
supply  the  inhabitants  with  a  sufficiency,  and  the  people  (like 
the  Israelites)  murmured  at  us,  the  town  proprietors,  as  much 
as  ever  that  stiffnecked  people  did  at  Moses.     I  had  no  rock  to 
strike,  or  power  to  raise  water  by  miracle  of  any  kind,  and 
therefore  applied  industry  and  perseverance  to  make  up  this  de- 
ficiency, and  offered  to  supply  them  with  fine  spring  water  at  a 
I  dollar  per  barrel,  from  the  most  delightful  spring,  found  on 
George's  estate,  only  eight  feet  deep,    and  inexhaustible.      I 
had   nearly  two-  miles  to  draw  it,  but  1  lost  nothing  by  my 
contract,    and  murmuring  was  allayed.     This  want  of  water 
would  have  been  a  serious  objection  to  our  settlement  if  it  had 
been  local,  but  it  has  been  an  unusual  drought  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  western  Country,  such  as  has  been  rarely  experien- 
ced, and  we  have  been  much  better  off  than  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky; it  has  also  awakened  our  energies,  and  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  town  a  delightful  well  has  been  opened,  besides  two 
others  at  a  mile  and  a  half,  so  that  no  real  want  has  been 
known,  only  inconvenience  suffered.     I  am  rather  particular  on 
this  subject,  as  report  had  spread  that  our  town  had  broke  up, 
our  people  scattered,  and  disease  prevailed  for  want  of  water, 
all  which  was  notoriously  false;  and,  through  mercy,  I  think 
there  have  been  fewer  deaths  in  the  number  of  inhabitants  than 
in  any  part  of   England.      Another   inconvenience  f?om   this 
drought  was,  the  burning  of  the  prairies  much  earlier  than 
usual.     There  is  a  grandeur  in  this  scene  almost  indescribable 
.  and  somewhat  alarming.     We  see  whole  prairies,   containing 
thousands  of  acres,  like  a  sea  or  lake  of  fire  ascending^  columns 
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of  smoke  so  affect  the  air,  that  it  ia  a  fog  of  smoke,  and  painful 
to  the  eyes  ;  but  after  a  few  days  all  is  over,  and  the  sky  clear 
and  the  air  serene,  but  our  herbage  is  gone.     At  this  season  the 
cattle  go  into  the  barn  :  we  pay  a  herdsman  to  look  after  them, 
and  if  the  season  is  not  immoderately  wet,  thev  come  out  as  fat 
as  sheep  from  Coleseed,   ind  afford  profit  to  the  grazier.     Our 
bullocks,  which  were  b(/Ught  at  sixteen  and  seventeen  dollars 
last  year,  are  now  selling  at  Albion  Market  from  twenty-eight 
to  thirty-one  dollars  each,  paying  nearly  cent,  per  cent,  for  nine 
months*  keeping;   tims   we  are  this  year  principally  graziers, 
having  200  acres  enclosed,  and  moie  enclosing.     George  will 
liave  a  fine  farm  opened,  an  excellent  garden   and  young  trees, 
and  vegetables  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth.     It  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  concealed,  that  we  are  much  in  want  of  farming 
laborers ;  we  cannot  get  a  regular  ploughman,  and  a  ploughboy 
is  still  a  scarcer  commodity  ;  and  till   we  can  get  our  prairies 
once  broken,  and  go  with  two  horses  without  a  driver,  plough- 
ing will  be  diHicult  to  get  performed.     Our  people  put  on  the 
independent  airs  of  Americans,  without  either  their  natural  or 
noble  independence,  which   disdains  any  thing  like   servitude, 
but,  as  if  delightirg  to  tease  us  gave  them  great  pleasure,  they 
quit  their  work  suddenly  and  without  reason  j  but  we  greatly 
counteract  this  by  keeping  them  out  of  employ  and  our  money 
in  our  pockets,  and  pay  gangs  of  Americans,  who  come  out 
and  are  always  migrating  for  a  job  of  work,  and  then  return  to 
their  farms.     We  are  also,  \fi  many  instances,  destitute  of  wo- 
men servants,  but  then  we  have  plenty  of  helps,  or  charwomen, 
who  will  come  and  work  by  the  day  or  half  day,  and  then  re- 
turn to  their  families.     My  wife  has  managed  this  business  ad- 
mirably well :  observing  their  disposition,  she  hires  them  by  the 
hour,  sees  well  to  them  for  the  time  being,  and  generally  gets  a 
whole  day's  work  done  in  a  few  hours.     This  occasional  assist- 
ance, in  addition  to  the  services  of  Mrs.  Carter  and  a  woman 
servant,  makes  us  comfortably  served. 

"  On  our  return  of  Christmas-day,  we  invited  our  party  as  at 
Marden  j  we  assembled  thirty-two  in  number.  A  more  inteUi- 
gent,  sensible  collection,  I  never  had  under  my  root  in  England. 
A  plentiful  supply  of  plum-pudding,  roast  beef,  and  mince  pies 
were  at  table,  and  turkeys  in  plenty,  having  purchased  four  for 
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a  dollar  the  preceding  week.  Wc  found  among  the  party  good 
musicians,  good  singers,  and  the  young  ^•eople  danced,  nine 
couple,  and  the  whole  party  were  innocently  luippy  and  cheerful 
during  the  evening.  The  company  were  pleased  to  say  I  had 
transferred  old  England,  and  its  comforts  to  the  Illinois,  Thns, 
my  dear  Sir,  we  are  not  in  the  least  in  want  of  society ;  and  I 
wotjid  not  change  my  situation  for  any  in  America,  nor  for  dis- 
turhed  and  tnmultuovs  England. 

"  Aly  efforts  to  assemble  the  people  to  public  worship  have  been 
successful :  our  place  is  well  attended,  often  from  forty  to  ftftj 
people  through  winter,  and  amongst  our  congregation  we  often 
number  a  part  of  Birkbeck's  children  and  servants.  Our  singing 
is  excellent ;  our  prayers,  the  reformed  Unitarian  service.  The 
sermons  which  have  been  read  are  froin  an  author  I  never  met 
with  in  England,  a  Mr.  Butcher;  they  are,  without  exception, 
the  best  practical  Sermons  I  havr  ever  seen.  Our  Library- Room 
is  well  attended  in  the  afternoon;  the  people,  improving  in 
oltsanlincss  and  sobriety,  recover  their  intellectual  faculties,  and 
interest  themselves  in  moral  and  christian  converse.  When  I 
arrived  at  Albion,  a  more  disorganized,  demoralized  state  of  so* 
ciety  never  existed ;  the  experinnent  has  been  made— the  aban« 
donment  of  christian  institutes  and  christian  sabbaths,  and  liv- 
ing without  God  in  the  world  has  been  fuirly  tried.  If  those 
theologians  in  England  who  despise  the  sabbath,  and  liiugh  at 
congregational  worship,  had  been  sent  to  the  English  settlement 
in  the  Illinois  at  the  time  I  arrived,  they  would,  or  they  ought 

to  have  hid  their  faces  for  shame.     B *s  family  played  at 

cricket,  tlie  backwoodsmen  shot  at  marks,  their  favorite  sport, 
and  the  Sunday  revels  ended  in  riot  and  savage  fighting ;  this 
was  too  much  fo«  infidel  nerves.  All  this  also  took  place  at 
Albion ;  but  when  a  few,  a  very  few,  better  men  met  and  read 
the  Scriptures,  and  offered  prajpev,  at  a  poor  contemptible  log- 
house,  these  revellers  were  awed  into  silence,  and  the  sabbath 
at  Albion  became  decently  cptiet.  One  of  its  inhabitants,  of  an 
infidel  east^  said  to  me,  "^  Sir !  this  is  very  extraordinary,  that 
what  the  law  could  not  effect,  so  little  an  assembly  meeting  for 
worship  should  have  effected."  "  Sir,"  said  I,  "  I  am  surpri- 
sed that  you  do  not  perceive  that  you  are  offerins;  a  stronger  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  this  christian  institute  than  any  I  can  pre- 
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6«nt  t4)  you.     If  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  in  congrei^ation 
has  had  such  efficacious  and   fuch  wonderful  effects,  you  ought 
no  lonflitT  to  reject  or  neglect  giving  your  attention  to  its  con- 
tents and  its  precious  religious  institutions."     Thus,  my  dear 
Sir,  my  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  others  have  been  greatly  bless- 
ed.    I  appear  at  present  more  satisfied  with  my  lot,  because  I 
appear  to  be  more  useful  than  ever:  in  England,  all  my  attempt* 
at  UNPfuliicss  were  puny  compared  to  what  they  are  here.     Ma- 
ny people  here  openly  express  thei?  gratitude  to  me  as  the  savi- 
our of  this  place,  which  they  say  mu^tt  hate  dispersed  if  I  had 
not  arrived.    This  is  encouraging  to  a  heart  wounded  with  afflic- 
tion as  mine  has  been,  and  is  urging  me  on  to  plans  of  future 
usefuIncKH.    A  place  for  education,  a  f»unday-school,  and,  above 
all,  a  Bible  Society,  if  we  increase,  shall  be  my  aim  and  endea- 
vour.    I  have  already  abundant  testimony  that  God  wiil  bles» 
his  word,  aud  if  the  rest  of  my  life  should  be  spent  in  such  use- 
ful woik  and  employment,  my  death-bed  will  be  n»ore  cnlm  than 
if  I  had  been  taken  from  life  before  I  had  arrived  at  this  period 
ef  utility.     Vou  will,  I  trust,  be  able  to  appreciate  the  station 
Providence  has  placed  me  in,  and  feel  pleasure  at  this  communi- 
cation.    My  house,  which  is  nearly  finished,  is  a  comfortable 
one,  and  can  boast  a  roof  that  nr  iher  Hertford  nor  Marden 
could  boast.     It  stands  the  most  drenching  rains  and  drifting 
snows  without  letting  in  any  wet.     I  described  it  in  my  former 
letters;  and  while  I  am  satisfied  with  the  comfort  it  affords,  the 
Americans  behold  it  with  astonishment. 

**  You  would  have  been  much  amused  if  you  had  been  with  u» 
a  few  weeks  since,  when  I  had  a  visit  from  captain  Burke,  a 
sensible  and  intelligent  backwoodsman.  He  paid  me  a  short 
visit,  put  off  his  business  that  he  might  fetch  his  wife,  which  he 
did ;  we  thought  we  saw  through  the  plan  j  he  returned  with  her 
the  next  day,  and  we  felt  disposed  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  , 
"There,  wife,"  said  he,  "did  you  ever  see  such  fixings?"  He 
felt  the  paper— looked  in  a  mirror  over  our  chimney-piece  which 
reflected  the  cattle  grazing  in  the  field  before  the  house,  and 
gazed  with  amazement.  But  turning  from]  these  sights  to  the 
library,  **  Now,"  said  he  to  my  wife,  "  does  your  old  gentleman'* 
(for  that  is  my  title  here)  "  read  all  those  books  ?"  "  Yes,'* 
said  ahe,  "  he  has  read  most  of  them."    **  Why  if  1  was  to  read 
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half  thcin,  I  should  drive  all  the  little  ncme  in  my  head  out  of 
it."     I  rt'pli.'d  that  we  read  to  increase  our  sense  and  our  know- 
ledge ;  bat  this  untutored  sun  of  nature  could  not  conceive  of 
thii^  tdl  I  took  down  a  volume  of  Nhavv's  /oology.     "  V'ou,  Mr. 
Buri;e,  ore  an  old  hunter,  and  have  met  with  many  snakes  in 
your  time.     I  never  saw  above  one  in  my  life  ;  now  it  I  can  tcU 
you   as   much  about   yeur   snakes,   and  deer,    and   bears,    and 
wolves,  ai  much  or  more  than  vou  know,  vou  will  sec  the  usu  of 
books."     I  read  to  him  a  description  of  ihe  rattle- siiuke,  and 
then  showed  him  the  plate,  and  soon.     I  lis  attention  was  ar- 
rested, and  his  thirst  for  knowledge  fast  increasing.     "  I  never 
saw  an   hidian  in  my  life,  and  yet,"  said  I,  "  I  can  tell  you 
all  about  them."     I  read  a^ain  and  showed  him  a  colored  plate. 
**  There,"  said,  he,  "  wife,  is  not  this  wonderful,  that  this  gen- 
tleman, coming  so  many  miles,  should  know  these  things  from 
books  only?"     "See   ye,"   said  he,   pointing   to   the   Indian, 
*'  got  him  to  a  turn."     In  short,  I  never  felt  niore  interested  for 
an  hour  or  two,  to  sec  how  this  man's  mind  thirsted  after  know- 
ledge; and  though  he  dreaded  the  appearance  of  so  many  books, 
he  seemed,  before  he  left,  us  if  he  could  spend  his  life  amongst 
them. — Our  Library  is  now  consolidated  ;  and,  that  the  kind 
intentions  of  yourself  ami  others  may  not  bo  lost,  and  that  your 
names  may  live  in  our  lucmoiies  and  be  perpetuated  to  future 
generations,  I  have  conveyed  all  the  l)ooks  presented  to  us  in 
trust,  to  the  proprietors  of  the  town  for  the  use  of  the  Albion 
Library ;  written  the  names  of  the  donors  in  them,  and  in  my 
next  letter  I  shall,  pro  forma,  be  able  to  convey  to  you  our  uni- 
ted thanks  for  the  books  presented.   Our  little  Library  is  the  ad- 
miration of  travellers,  and  Americans  say  we  have  accomplished 
more  in  one  year  than  many  new  settltnu-nts  have  effected  in 
fifty — a  well  supplied  market,  a  neat  place  of  worship,  and  a 
good  library. 

Letter  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  on  Emigration  to  the  United  States 
of  Jmerica. 

[The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  American  Government,  late  An»bassador  to  England,  ad- 
dressed to  M.  Maurice  de  Furstenwaerter,  has  been  published  in 
the  German,  and  copied  into  the  English  newspapers :  and  thft 
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D(\mc  ntid  charnctor  of  the  writer,  tlic  f;nnd  sense  and  li'j*  lu) 
spirit  wliicli  pcrvaiio  the  ducutniiit,  and  tiie  importance  nt  the 
•ubjcct  at  the  present  niotnoiir,  induce  us  to  give  it  all  the 
publicity  and  poruiuncnce  wliich  these  pages  can  promise.] 

•<  /f'<i.«/untft()>j,  Jmiff  \4,  ISIU. 

"Sir, — I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  letter  of  the 
2'2d  of  A})ril,  with  the  enelosure  of  the  liaron  de  Ciagcrn,  your 
relative,  and  a  copy  of  your  printed  report :  1  hope,  and  indeed 
entertain  nu  doubt,  that  the  latter  may  be  of  great  utility  to 
such  of  your  countrymen  as  may  have  formed  erroneous  ideas 
with  regard  to  emigration  from  Europe  to  this  country.  It  ha$ 
been  clearly  shown  to  you,  that  you  have  accurately  seized  the 
idea  in  your  report,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  never  taken  any  steps  to  invite  or  encourage  emigrants  to 
come  from  any  part  of  Europe  to  America.  It  has  never  held 
out  any  inducements  to  draw  to  this  country  the  subjects  of  a 
foreign  state.  Motives  of  humanity  have  sometimes  determin- 
ed it  to  offer  certain  facilities  to  some  emigrants  who  may  have 
arrived  here  with  the  intention  of  establishing  themselves  here, 
and  who  had  need  particular  assistance  for  executing  their 
intention.  Neithci  tlie  government  of  the  Union,  nor  the  diffe- 
rent states  that  comjjose  it,  despise  or  disdain  the  increase  of 
strength  and  prosperity  which  the  nation  might  receive  from  a 
mass  of  new  inhabitants,  healthful,  laborious,  and  temperate ; 
nor  are  they  more  indifferent  to  the  great  advantages  which 
this  country  has  derived,  and  is  still  deriving,  from  the  con- 
course of  adopted  children  poming  from  Germany;  but  there 
is  one  principle  on  which  all  the  institutions  of  this  Republic 
arc  founded,  and  which  is  a  permanent  objection  to  t^.anting 
favors  to  new  comers.  This  is  not  a  country  of  privileges, 
but  of  an  equality  of  rights.  The  sovereigns  of  Europe  grant 
to  certain  classes  of  individuals  certain  privileges,  which  have 
some  object  of  political  utility ;  but  it  is  the  general  opinion 
here,  that  privileges  granted  to  one  class  of  people  are  necessa- 
rily an  injury  to  some  other. 

"  Emigrants  from  Germany,  or  from  any  other  country,  have 
not  on  arriving  here  any  favor  to  expect  from  the  governments ; 
but  in  case  they  should  desire  to  become  citizens  of  the  state, 
they  may  flatter  themselves  with  enjoying  the  same  rights  as  the 
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natives  of  the  country.  If  they  possess  property,  they  may  reck- 
on upon  finding  the  means  of  increasing  it  with  moderation, 
but  with  certainty;  if  they  are  poor  but  laborious,  honest,  and 
know  how  to  be  satisfied  with  a  little,  they  will  succeed  in 
gaining  enough  to  support  themselves  and  their  families ;  they 
will  pass  an  independent  but  a  laborious  and  painful  life,  and 
if  they  cannot  accomn>odate  themselves  to  the  moral,  political, 
and  physical  state  (^  this  counrry,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  will 
always  be  open  to  them  to  return  to  their  native  coantries. 
They  must  bend  their  characters  to  necessity,  or  they  will 
•«8uredly  fail  as  Americans  tn  all  tiieir  schemes  of  fortune; 
they  mvtst  throw  off,  as  it  were,  their  European  skin,  never 
more  to  resume  it;  they  must  direct  their  thoughts  rather 
forwards  towards  their  posterity,  than  behind  them  to  their 
ancestors ;  they  must  persuade  themselves  that,  whatever  may 
be  their  own  sentiments,  those  of  their  children  will  assuredly 
approach  more  to  the  habits  of  the  country,  and  will  catch 
tomethirig  of  the  haughtiness,  perhaps  a  little  contemptuous- 
oess,  which  they  have  themselves  remarked  with  surprise  in 
the  general  character  of  this  people,  and  perhaps  still  more 
particularly  in  the  individuals  of  German  origin  who  are  born 
in  this  country. 

'*  Tliis  sentiment  of  superiority  over  all  other  nations,  which 
tiever  leaves  them,  and  whieh  has  been  so  very  displeasing  to 
fmreigtiers  who  have  visited  our  shores,  proceeds  from  the  opi- 
nion entertained  by  each  individual,  that,  in  quality  of  a  mem- 
ber of  society,  there  is  no  person  in  this  country  superior  to 
him.  Proud  of  this  feeling,  he  regards  with  some  haughtine.«.^ 
those  nations  among  whom  the  mass  of  the  people  are  regarded 
as  subordinate  to  certain  privileged  classes,  and  where  men  are 
great  or  insignificant  by  the  hazard  of  their  birth.  But  from 
this  it  also  happens  that  no  government  in  the  world  has  so 
little  means  of  bestowing  favor  as  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  governments  are  the  servants  of  the  people,  and  they  are 
regarded  as  such  by  the  people,  who  create  and  depose  them. 

**  Tbey  are  elected  to  administer  the  public  affairs  for  a  short 
ipaoe  of  time,  and  when  the  people  are  not  satisfied  with  them, 
they  cease  to  maintain  them  in  their  fmetions.  But  if  the 
means  of  the  g^ernment  to  do  good  are  limited,  the  neans  «t 
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doing  ill  are  limited  also.  Dependance  here  in  the  affairs  of 
government  is  precisely  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  what  takes  place 
iii  Europe.  The  people  here  do  not  depend  upon  those  that 
govern  them  ;  but  the  latter,  as  such,  depend  constantly  upon 
the  good- will  of  the  people. 

*'  We  know  very  well  that,  of  the  quantity  of  foreigners  who 
every  year  come  to  our  country  to  fix  their  abode,  none  of  them 
come  from  taste,  or  from  any  regard  to  a  country  to  which  they 
are  totally  strangers,  and  of  which  the  Germans  do  not  under- 
stand even  the  language.  We  know  that  they  come  here  not 
for  our  advantage,  but  for  their  own ;  not  to  labor  for  our  pros- 
perity, but  to  ameliorate  their  own  condition.  Thus  we  expect 
to  see  very  few  individuals  of  Europe  who  enjoy  in  their  owti 
country  ease,  happiness,  or  even  any  gratification,  come  and 
settle  in  America.  Those  who  are  happy  and  contented  remain 
at  home,  and  it  requires  a  principle  of  motion  not  less  powerful 
than  want  to  remove  a  man  from  his  native  country,  and  the 
place  where  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors  are  placed.  Of  the 
small  number  of  emigrants  of  fortune  who  endeavoured  to  settle 
in  our  country,  a  considerable  portion  were  dissatisfied  with  our 
singular  customs,  and  after  a  certain  residence  returned  home* 
There  are  certainly  some  exceptions  j  and  in  the  most  opulent, 
and  distinguished  class  of  our  fellow-citizens,  we  have  tha  good 
fortune  to  count  some  individuals  who  would  have  acquired  for- 
times  and  distinctions  even  had  they  not  passed  into  a  new  coun- 
try, and  another  portion  of  the  world.  We  should  feci  grea^ 
satisfaction  in  seeing  yourself  among  this  number,  and  that  it 
would  accord  with  your  dispositions  and  sentiments. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir  &c. 

"JOHN  QUINCY  ADAte.'? 
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The  following  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Franklin  iciU  not,  pef" 
haps,  be  thought  an  inappropriate  sequel  to  the  history  of  a 
Country,  to  whose  prosperity,  independence,  and  happiness, 
he  so  largely  contributed* 

Dr.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  sprung,  as  he  himself  informs^ 
us,  from  a  family  settled  for  a  long  course  of  years  id  the  village  of 
Ecton,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  they  had  augmented  their  in* 
come,  arifiing  from  a  small  patrimony  of  thirty  acres,  by  adding  to 
it  the  profits  of  a  blacksmith's  business.  His  father,  Jo8ias>  having 
been  converted  by  some  nonconformist  ministers,  left  Engkad  for 
America,  in  1682,  and  settled  at  Boston,  as  a  soap-boiler  and  taiiow- 
chandler.  At  this  place,  in  1706,  Benjamin,  the  yoougeat  of  his 
■ous,  was  born.  It  appeared  at  first  to  be  his  destiny  to  become  a 
tallow-chandler,  like  his  father ;  bat,  as  he  manifested  a  partlcolar 
dislike  to  that  occupation,  different  plans  were  thought  of,  which 
ended  in  his  becoming  a  printer,  in  171b,  under  one  of  hit  brothers, 
wtio  was  settled  at  Boston,  and  in  1721  began  to  print  a  newspaper. 
This  was  a  business  much  more  to  his  taste,  and  he  soon  showed  a 
talent  for  reading,  and  occasionally  wrote  verses  which  were  printed 
in  his  brother's  newspaper,  although  unknown  to  the  latter.  He 
wrote  also  in  the  sane  some  prose  essays,  and  had  the  sagaeity  to 
cultivate  his  style  after  the  model  of  the  Spectator.  With  his  bro. 
ther  he  continued  as  an  apprentice,  until  their  frequent  disagree- 
ments,  and  the  harsh  treatment  he  experienced,  induced  him  to 
leave  Boston  privately,  and  take  a  conveyance  by  sea  to  New  York. 
This  happened  in  1 723.  From  New  York  he  immediately  proceeded, 
in  quest  of  employment,  to  Philadelphia,  not  without  some  distress- 
ing adventures.  His  own  description  of  his  first  entrance  into  thai 
city,  where  he  waa  afterwards  in  so  high  a  situation,  is  too  eoric  js- 
to  be  omitted. 

"  On  my  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  I  was  in  my  working  dress,  ny 
best  clothes  being  to  come  by  sea.  I  waa  covered  with  dirt ;  my 
pocVets  were  filled  with  shirts  and  stockings;  I  was  nnacquaioted 
with  a  single  soul  in  the  place,  and  knew  not  where  to  seek  for  a  lodgx 
ing.  Fatigoed  with  walking,  rowing,  and  having  passed  the  night 
without  sleep,  I  was  extremely  hungry,  and  all  my  money  eonslsted 
of  a  Dutch  dollar,  and  about  a  shilling's-worth  of  coppers,  which  I 
gave  to  the  boatmen  for  my  pasaaere.  As  I  had  assisted  them  in 
rowing,  they  refused  it  at  first,  but  I  insisted  on  their  taking  it.  A 
man  is  sometimes  more  generois  when  he  has  little,  than  when  b« 
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lias  mnch  money ;  probably  because  in  the  Brst  case  lie  is  desirous 
i>f  concealing  his  poverty. 

"  1  walked  towards  the  top  of  the  street,  looking  eagerly  on  both 
•ides,  till  I  came  to  Market-street,  where  1  met  a  child  with  a  lonf 
of  bread.  Often  had  I  made  my  dinner  on  dry  bread.  1  enquired 
where  he  bought  it,  and  went  straight  to  the  baker's  shop  which  he 
pointed  out  to  me.  I  asked  for  some  biscuits,  expecting  to  fnd  such 
as  we  had  at  Boston  ;  but  they  made,  it  Keems,  none  of  that  sort  at 
Philadelphia.  I  then  asked  for  a  threepenny  loaf.  They  made  no 
loaves  of  that  price.  Finding  myself  ignorant  of  the  prices  as  well 
as  of  the  different  kinds  of  bread,  I  desired  him  to  let  me  have 
threepenny  worth  of  bread  of  some  kind  or  other.  He  gave  me  three 
large  rolls.  I  was  surprised  at  receiving  so  much :  1  took  them, 
however,  and  having  no  room  in  my  pockets,  I  walked  on  with  a  roll 
under  each  arm,  eating  the  third.  In  this  manner  I  went  through 
Market-stieet  to  Fourth>street,  and  passed  the  house  of  Mr.  Read, 
the  father  of  my  future  wife.  She  was  standing  at  the  door,  observ- 
ed me,  and  thought,  with  reason,  that  I  made  a  very  singular  and 
grot«!6qne  appearance.'* 

Notwithstanding  this  unpromising  comr^encement,  Franklin  soon 
Met  with  employment  in  his  busiuess,  working  under  one  Keimer,  a 
very  indifferent  printer,  though  at  that  time  almost  the  only  one  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1724,  encouraged  by  the  specious  promises  of  Sir 
Wiltiaip  J^eith,  governor  of  the  province,  Franklin  sailed  for  £ng« 
iand,  with  a  view  of  purchasing  materials  for  settini;  up  a  press ; 
though  his  father,  to  whom  he  had  applied,  prudently  declined  en* 
couraging  the  plan,  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth,  as  he  was  theti 
only  eighteen.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  h^d  the  mortification 
to  find  that  the  governor,  who  had  pretended  to  give  him  letters  of 
recommendation,  and  of  creditior  the  sum  required  for  his  purchases, 
bad  only  deceived  him ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  work  at  his  trade  in 
London  for  a  maintenance.  The  most  exemplary  industry,  frugality, 
and  temperance,  with  great  quickness  and  skill  in  his  business,  both 
as  a  pressman,  and  as  a  compositor,  made  this  rather  a  lucrative 
situation.  He  reformed  the  workmen  in  the  houses  where  he  was 
employed,  which  were,  first  Mr.  Palmer's,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Watta' 
in  Wild-street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  a 
kindness  which  he  always  remembered.  Desirous,  however,  of  re- 
turning to  Philadelphia,  he  engaged  himself  as  book-keeper  to  a 
merchant,  at  fifty  pounds  a  year;  "which,**  says  he,  "was  less 
than  I  earned  as  a  compositor.**  He  left  England  July  23,  1726, 
and  reached  Philadelphia  early  in  October.    In  1727,  Mr.  Denham 
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the  mereiiaot  died,  and  Fraoklio  retarned  to  liis  ocenpalinn  ai  4 
printer,  under  Keimer,  his  first  mHster,  with  a  liandvome  salary. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  he  set  up  for  himself  in  the  Name  buNiness, 
in  concert  with  one  Meredith,  a  young  man  whose  father  was  opu- 
lent, and  supplied  the  money  required. 

A  little  before  this,  he  had  gradually  associated  a  number  of  per> 
sons,  like  himself,  of  an  eager  qnd  inquiMitive  turn  of  mind,  and 
formed  them  into  a  club,  or  society,  to  hold  meetings  for  their  mu- 
tual improvement  iu  all  kinds  of  useful  knowledge,  which  was  in 
high  repute  for  many  years  after.  Among  many  other  useful  regula- 
tions, they  agreed  to  bring  such  bocks  as  they  had  into  one  place, 
to  form  a  common  library  ;  but  this  furnishing  only  a  scanty  supply, 
they  resolved  to  contribute  a  small  sum  monthly  towArds  the  pur* 
chase  of  books  for  their  use  from  London.  In  this  way  their  stock 
began  to  increase  rapidly ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  being 
desirous  of  profiting  by  their  library,  proposed  that  the  books  should 
be  Sent  out  on  paying  a  small  sum  for  this  indulgence.  Thus  in  « 
few  years  the  society  became  rich,  and  possessed  more  books  than 
were  perhaps  to  be  found  in  all  the  other  colonies;  and  the  example 
began  to  be  followed  in  other  places. 

About  1728  or  1729,  Franklin  set  up  a  newspaper,  the  second  ia 
Philadelphia,  which  proved  very  profitable,  and  afinrded  him  an  op. 
portunity  of  making  himself  known  as  a  political  writer,  by  his  in- 
serting several  attempts  of  that  kind  in  it.  He  also  get  up  a  shop 
for  the  sale  of  books  and  articles  of  stationary,  and  in  1730  he  roar> 
ried  a  lady,  now  a  widow,  whom  he  courted  before  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, when  she  was  unmarried.  He  afterwards  began  to  have  some 
leisure,  both  for  reading  books,  and  writing  Ihem,:  of  which  he  gave 
many  specimens  from  time  to  time.  In  173^,  he  heo^an  to  publish 
**  Poor  Richard's  Almanack,"  which  was  continued  for  many  years. 
It  was  always  remarkable  for  the  numerous  and  valuable  concise 
maxims  which  it  contained,  for  the  ecoaoiny  of  human  lift;;  all  tend- 
ing to  industry  and  frugality  ;  and  which  were  comprised  in  a  well, 
known  address,  entitled,  "The  Way  to  Wealth,''  This  has  been 
trtins'ated  into  various  languages,  and  inserted  in  almost  every  ma< 
gnzine  and  newspaper  in  Great  Britaiir  or  America.  It  has  also  been 
jprinted  on  a  large  sheet,  proper  to  be  framed,  and  hong  up  in  con. 
ApicnouB  places  in  all  houses,  as  it  very  well  deserves  to  be.  Mr. 
Fr»iiklin  became  gradually  more  known  for  his  political  'talents.  In 
173($,  he  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  was  re-elected  by  succeeding  assemblies  for  several  years, 
till  he  was  cboseit  a  representative  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  and 
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m  1737  lie  was  appointed  poBt-maslcr  of  llial  cily.     In  1738,  he 
formed  the  first  lirn-coinj>any  iliere,  to  extiiijjruisli   nii«l  prevent  ihea 
and  tlie  burning  of  Iioiihcs;  nri  exanipU)  wliicli  was  soon  fuilowcd  hy 
other  persons,  and  other  placra.     And  soon  afier,  iic  suj^jjested  the 
plan  of  an  aRsociation  for  insuring  linu^i&s  and  sliips  from  losses  by 
iiif,  whiCli  w..rt  at'rt[)te<i  j  rji.d   iiu:   jssociiilion  c^Mivinues  io  IIijm  dny, 
111  1744,  (iininr;   a   war  between   Fruiice  asid   Great   Britain,  so'.ua 
F<-ench    ami    Indians   made   inroads    opon    the    fiontier   inhai/iianls 
of  llie  province,    wlio   were    ijiiprovided   f«)r   such    an    attack;    tlio 
sHuaHon  of  tlie  province  was   at   lliis   time    truly    alannini:,    beMif»- 
destitute  of  every  ms-'ans  of  flcfeuce.    At  lliis  crisis  Franlilin  s{ef)psd 
forth,  and  proposed  to  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Pliilacielphiji,  ?» 
plan  of   a   voluntary    associaliou   for  tlie   flt'lcnre  of   the   province. 
This  was  approved  of,  and   signed    by    1200  persons  iinme'Jiuteiv. 
Copies  of  it  were   circulated    liirougli    the   pvovince;  a!id  iri  a  «iiorl 
tirne  the  number  of  signatures  amounted  to  10,000,     Franklin  wag 
cliofien  colonel  of  tlie  l-'hiladelpiiia  regiment ;   but  iie   did  not   think 
proper  to  accept  of  the  honor. 

Pursuits  of  a  different  nature  now  occupied  the  jjreatest  pail  (»f 
liin  attention  for  some  years.  Ik'ing  always  much  addicted  to  the 
study  of  natural  philosophy,  and  the  discovery  of  the  Leyden  expe. 
riineot  in  eicctricily  ita«ing'  rendered  that  science  an  object  of  gene- 
ral (-(irinsit>,  Mr.  Fr«nklin  ap|)lied  himself  to  it,  and  soon  be^^in  !<> 
distinguish  himself  eminenlly  in  that  way.  Me  cngasred  in  a  e  >nrsR 
of  electrical  experiments  with  all  the  ardour  and  thirst  for  discovery 
which  characterized  the  philosophers  of  that  day.  By  these  he  was 
enabled  lo  mnke  a  aumber  of  important  discoveries,  and  to  iiropoiie 
theories  to  account  for  various  phenomena;  which  have  been  ^ene. 
rally  adopted,  and  which  will  probably  endure  for  ages.  Mis  obser- 
vations he  communicated  in  a  series  of  letters  to  his  friend  !Mr.  Peter 
Cullinson;  the  first  of  which  is  dated  March  28,  1747.  In  these  he 
makes  known  the  power  of  points  in  drawing  and  throwing  off  ihe 
electric  matter,  which  had  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  electrieiniiK. 
He  also  made  the  discovery  of  a  plus  and  minus,  or  of  a  positive 
and  negative  slate  of  electricity;  from  whence,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  he  explained  the  phenomena  of  the  Leyden  phial,  first  ob- 
served by  Cuneus  or  Muschenbrocck,  which  had  much  perplexed 
philosophers.  He  showed  that  the  bottle,  wheii  charged,  contained, 
no  more  electricity  than  before,  but  that  as  much  was  taken  from 
one  side  as  was  thrown  on  tlie  other;  and  that,  to  dischanre  it,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  make  a  communication  between  the  two  sides 
by  which  the  equilibrium  miijht  be  restored,  and  that  then  no  si"-i(8 
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hf  electricily  vould  remain.     He  afterwards  demonstrated  by  expe- 
riments, that  the  electricily  did  not  reside  in  the  coating,  as  had 
been  supposed,  but  in  the  pores  of  the  glass  itself.     After  a  phial 
■was  charged,  he  removed  the  coaling,  and  found  that  upon  applying 
a  new  coaling  the  shock  might  slill  be  received.     In  1749,  he  first 
suggested  his  idea  of  explaining  the  phenomena  of  thunder-gusts,  and 
of  the  aurora  borealis,   upon  eieclrical  principles.     He  points  oat 
many  particulars  in  which  lightning  and  electricity  agree;  and  he 
adduces  many  facts,  and  reasoning  from  facts,  in  support  of  his  po- 
sitions.    In  the  same  year  he  conceived  the  bold  and  grand  idea  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  by  actually  drawing  down  the 
forked  lightning,  by  means  of  sharp-poinlcd  iron  rods  raist^d  into  the 
region  of  the  clouds;  from  whence  he  derived  his  method  of  securing 
buildings  and  ships  from  being  damaged   by  lightning.     It  was  not 
until  the  summer  of  1752  that  be  was  enabled  to  complete  his  grand 
discovery,  the  experiment  of  the  electiical  kite,  which  being  raised 
up  into  the  clouds,  brought  thence  the  electricity  »r  lightning  down 
to  the  earth;  and  M.  D'Alibard  made  the  experiment  about  the  same 
time  in  France,  by  following  the  track  which  Franklin  had  before 
pointed  out.     I'he  letters  which  he  sent  to  Mr.  Collinson,  it  is  said, 
were  refused  a  place  among  the  papers  of  the  royal  society  of  Lon- 
don; and  Mr.  Collinson  published  them  in  a  separate  volume,  under 
the  title  of  "  New   Experiments  and   Observations  on   ElcclricUy, 
made  at  Philadelphia,  in  America,"  which  were  read  with  avidity,  and 
soon  translated  into  diffurent  languages,     llis  theories  wete  at  first 
npposed  by  several  philosophers,  and  by  the  members  of  the  royal 
society  of  London  ;  but  in  1705,  when  he  returned  to  that  city,  they 
voted  him  the  gold  medal  which  is  annually  given  to  the  person  who 
presents  the  best  paper  on  some  tnlercsting  subject.     He  was  also 
admitted  a  member  of  the  society,  and   had  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
conferred  upon  him  by  diflferent  universities;  but  at  this  time,  by 
reason  of  the  war  which  broke  out  between  I^ritain  and   France,  he 
returned  to  America,  and  interested  himself  in  the  public  afiairs  of 
that  country.     Indeed,  he  had  dune  this  long  before ;  for  although 
philosophy  was  a  principal  objert  of  Franklin's  pursuit  for  several 
years,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  it  alone.     In  1747  he  became  a 
member  of  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  burgess  for 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.     Being  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  man  from 
his  infancy,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  steady  opponent  of 
the  unjust '   '  emea  of  the  proprietaries.     He  was  sood  looked  up  to 
as  the  head  o    '  .o.  cpposilioo;  and  to  him  have  been  attributed  many 
of  the  spirit  a   eplies  of  the  assembly  to  the  messages  of  the  govcr- 
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DOT>.  His  influence  io  the  body  wag  very  great,  not  from  any  aupe. 
rior  powera  of  elu4ueuce ;  he  apuke  but  aeldom,  and  he  nev.er  waa 
known  to  make  any  thing  like  an  elaborate  harangue;  but  hia  apeeoh- 
ea  generally  conaiating  of  a  aingle  aentence,  or  of  a  well-told  story, 
the  moral  waa  always  obviously  to  the  point.  He  never  attempted 
the  flowery  flielda  of  oratory.  Hia  manner  waa  plain  and  mild. 
Hia  style  in  apeakiug  was,  like  that  of  hia  writings,  simple,  una- 
dorned, and  remarkably  concise.  With  thia  plain  manner,  and  hia 
penetrating  and  solid  judgment,  he  was  able  to  confound  the  most 
eloquent  and  subtle  of  hia  adversaries,  to  confirm  the  opinions  of 
his  frr~  V  d  td  make  converta  of  the  unprejudiced  who  had  op- 
posed b.u).  ''ith  a  single  observation  he  baa  rendered  of  no  avail 
a  long  and  elegant  diacourse,  '  U^ermiued  the  fate  of  a  question 
of  importance. 

In  1749  be  proposed  a  plan  of  an  academy  to  be  erected  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  foundation  for  posterity  to  erect  a  semina- 
ry of  learning,  more  extensive  and  suitable  to  future  circumstances  j 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1750,  three  of  the  achoola  were  opened, 
namely,  the  Latin  and  Greek  school,  the  raathematieal,  and  the  Eng- 
lish schools.  This  foundation  soon  after  gave  rise  to  another  more 
extensive  college,  incorporated  by  charter  May  27,  1755,  which 
sti '4  subsists,  and  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  In  1752  he  waa 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  for 
the  cure  and  relief  of  indigent  invalids,  which  has  proved  of  the 
greatest  use  to  that  class  of  persons.  Having  conducted  himself  so 
i'<^ll  as  post-roaster  of  Philadelphia,  he  waa  in  1733  appointed  de- 
futy  post-master  general  for  the  whole  British  colonies. 

The  colonies  being  much  exposed  to  depredations  in  their  frontier 
by  the  Indians  and  the  French;  at  a  meeting  of  commissioners  from 
several  of  the  provinces,  Mr.  Franklin  proposed  a  plan  for  the  gene- 
ral defence,  to  establish  in  the  colonies  a  general  government,  to  be 
administered  by  a  president-general,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  by 
a  grand  council,  consisting  of  members  chosen  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  different  colonies;  a  plan  which  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  by  the  commissioners  pre&ent.  The  plan,  however,  had  a  singular 
fate:  it  was  disapproved  of  by  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain,  be- 
cause it  gave  too  much  power  to  the  representatives  of  the  people ; 
and  it  was  rejected  by  every  assembly,  as  giving  to  the  president., 
general,  who  was  to  be  the  representative  of  the  crown,  an  influence 
greater  than  appeared  to  them  proper,  in  a  plan  of  government  in- 
tended for  freemen.  Perhaps  this  rejection  on  both  sides  is  the 
atrongeit  proof  that  could  be  adduced  of  the  excellence  of  it,  as 
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•iiited  to  the  Riliialio!i  of  Great  Britain  a?i(l  America  at  that  time* 
It  3i)pearH  to  Imve  bluercd  exactly  in  tlie  middle,  between  the  op|io. 
sil^  interests  of  both.  Whether  the  adoptiou  of  Ihia  plan  wouUi 
have  prevented  the  separation  of  America  from  Great  Britain,  is  a 
(|U(  lilion  which  mi^ht  i.  ford  mucli  room  for  speculation. 

In  1757  he  uas  sent  to  Knghin<i,  ivitli  a  petition  to  the  kin^  and 
council,  against  the  proprietaries,  who  refused  to  bear  any  sltaie  in 
the  |iiihlic  expenses  and  usseasmenls ;  which  he  got  settled  to  the 
satisfuction  of  the  stale.  After  th<^  completion  of  this  hntiiness, 
Franklin  remained  at  Ih..  court  df  (ireat  Britain  for  some  time,  as 
agent  for  the  province  of  Pennsylvania;  and  also  for  those  of  Mas- 
sachnsetts,  Maryland,  and  Georgia.  Soon  after  this,  be  published 
his  (!'anada  pamphlet,  in  which  he  pointed  out,  in  a  very  forcible 
manner,  the  advantages  that  would  re«iilt  from  the  conquest  of  this 
provinue  from  the  French.  An  expedition  was  arcordingly  planned, 
and  the  command  given  to  General  Wolfe;  the  success  of  which  is 
well  known.  He  now  divided  his  time  indeed  between  philosophy 
and  politics,  rendering  many  services  to  both.  Whilst  here,  he  in- 
vented the  elegant  musical  instrument  called  the  Armonica,  formed 
of  <■  lasses  played  oti  by  the  fingers.  \r  .inmmer  of  1762  he  re- 
turned to  A:nerica  ;  on  the  p>assago  to  wluv^n  he  observed  the  singu- 
lar effect  produced  by  the  agiialion  of  a  ves&el  containing  oil,  Hukt- 
ing  on  water;  the  apper  surface  uf  the  oil  remained  smootli  and  un- 
disturbed, whilst  the  water  was  agitated  with  the  utmost  commotion. 
On  his  return  he  received  (he  tiianks  of  tite  assembly  of  Pennsylva- 
nia;  which  having  annually  elected  him  a  member  in  his  absence,  he 
again  took  his  seal  in  this  body,  and  continued  a  steady  defender  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people. 

In  17G4,  by  the  irtrigues  of  the  proprietaries,  Frajiklin  lost  hia 
seat  in  tiie  assembly,  which  he  had  possessed  for  fourteen  years; 
but  was  immediately  appointed  provincial  agent  to  England,  fur 
which  country  he  presently  set  out.  In  1766  lie  was  examined  be- 
fore the  parliament,  relative  to  the  stamp-act ;  which  was  soon  after 
repealed.  The  same  year  he  made  a  journey  into  Holland  and  Ger- 
many ;  and  another  into  France;  being  everywhere  received  with 
the  greatest  respect  by  the  literati  of  all  nations.  In  1773  he  attrac- 
ted the  public  attention  by  a  letter  on  the- duel  between  Mr.  Whate- 
ley  and  Mr.  Temple,  concerning  the  publication  of  governor  Hut- 
chinson's letters,  declaring  thai  he  was  the  person  who  had  disco- 
vered those  letters.  On  the  29lli  of  January  next  year,  he  was  ex- 
amined before  the  privy-council,  on  a  petition  he  had  presented  long 
before  as  agent  for  Massachusetts  Bay  against  Mr.  Hutchiosou; 
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bol  litis  petition  being  disagreeable  to  ministry,  it  was  precipitately 
rpj(;clfcd,  and  Dr.  Franklin  was  noon  after  removed  from  liis  office  rf 
postmaster  fifeneral  for  America.  Finding  now  all  efforts  to  restore 
harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  useless,  lie  return- 
ed to  America  in  1776,  just  after  tlie  commencement  of  Ir  stili- 
lies  Being  named  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  continental  con- 
gress, lie  had  a  principal  share  in  hringin:;  atiAut  the  revolution  and 
declaration  of  independency  on  the  part  of  the  colonies.  In  177G 
he  was  deputed  by  congress  to  Canada,  to  negociate  with  the  people 
of  that  country,  and  to  persuade  them  to  throw  off  the  British  yoke; 
but  the  d&nadians  had  been  so  mach  disgusted  with  the  hot- headed 
zeal  of  the  New  Englanders,  who  had  burnt  some  of  their  chapels, 
that  they  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposals,  though  enforced  hy  all 
the  arguments  Dr.  Franklin  could  make  use  of.  On  (he  arrival  of 
Lord  Howe  in  America,  in  1776,  he  entered  upon  a  correspondence 
with  him  nn  the  subject  of  reconciliation.  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed,  with  two  others,  to  wait  upon  the  English  commissioners,  and 
learn  the  extent  of  their  powers;  but  as  these  only  went  to  the 
granting  pardon  upvn  sabmission,  he  joined  his  colleagues  in  consi- 
dering them  aa  insufficient.  Dr.  Franklin  was  decidedly  in  favor  of 
a  declaration  of  independence,  and  was  appointed  president  of  the 
convention  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  govern- 
ment for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  When  it  was  determined  by 
congreaa  to  open  a  public  negociation  with  Francp,  Dr.  Franklin  was 
fixed  upon  to  go  to  that  country;  and  he  hron:;ht  about  the  treaty  of 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  which  produced  an  immediate  wur 
between  England  and  France.  Dr.  Franklin  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sinners,  who,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  sisrned  the  provi. 
Rional  articles  of  peace  in  1782,  and  the  definitive  treaty  in  the  fol- 
following  year.  Before  he  left  Europe,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Sweden  and  Prnssia.  Having  seen  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes 
in  the  independence  of  his  country,  he  requested  to  be  recalled,  and 
after  repeated  solicitations  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
On  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  he  repaired  to  Havre  de  grace,  and 
crossing  the  English  channel,  landed  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  from  whence,  after  a  favorable  passage,  he  arrived  safe  at 
Philadelphia  in  1785  Here  he  was  received  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions  of  a  vast  and  almost  innumerable  multitude,  who  had  flocked 
from  ail  parte  to  see  him,  and  who  conducted  him  'in  triumph  to  his 
own  house,  where  in  a  few  days  he  was  visited  by  the  members  of 
congress,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia.  He  was 
afterwards  twice  chosen  president  of  the  assembly  of  Philadelphia ; 
39- — VOL.  II.  3  I 
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but  in  1788  the  increasing  infirmities  of  his  age  obliged  him  to  Mk 

and  obtain  permission  to  retire  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 

tranquillity  ;  and  on|the   I7th  of  April,  1790,  he  died  at  the  great 

age  of  eighty-four  years  and  three  months.     He  left  behind  him  one 

son,  a  zealous  loyalist,  and  a  daughter  married  to  a  merchant  in  Phi- 

ladelphia.     Dr.  Franklin  was  anther  of  many  tracts  on  electricity, 

and  other  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  as  well  as  on  political  and 

miscellaneous  subjects.      Many  of  his  papers  are  inserted  in  the 

Philosophical  Transactions  of  liundon;  and   his  eseajts  have  been 

frequently  reprinted  in  this  country  as  well  as  m  America,  and  have, 

in  common  with  his  other  works,  been  translated  into  several  modern 

languages.     A  complete  edition  of  all  these  was  printed  in  London 

in  1806,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  with  "  Memoirs  of  his  early  life,  written  by 

himself,"  to  which  the  preceding  article  is  in  a  considerable  degree 

indebted. 

As  a  philosoplier  the  distinguishing  chnracteristica  of  Frti:;:!:i'n't 
mind,  as  they  have  been  appreciated  by  a  very  judicious  writer, 
seem  to  have  been  n  clearness  of  apprehension,  and  a  steady  and  ihi- 
deviating  common  sense.  We  do  uoL  find  him  taking  unrestrained 
excursions  into  the  more  d  fficnlt  labyrinths  of  pliiloaophical  inquiry, 
or  indulging  in  conjecture  and  hypothesis.  He  is  in  the  <:nnbtant 
habit  of  referring  to  acknowledged  faots  and  observations,  and  sug- 
gests the  trials  by  which  his  speculative  opinions  may  be  put  to  the 
test.  He  does  not  seek  for  extraordinary  occasions  of  trying  his 
philosophical  acumen,  nor  sits  down  with  the  preconceiveo  intention 
of  constructing  a  philosophical  system.  It  is  in  the  course  of  his 
familiar  correspondence  that  he  proposes  his  new  explanations  of 
phenomena,  and  brings  into  notice  his  new  discoveries.  A  question 
put  by  a  friend,  or  an  accidental  occurrence  of  the  day,  generally 
forms  the  ground-work  of  these  speculations.  They  are  taken  up  by 
the  author  as  the  ordinary  topics,  of  friendly  intercourse;  they  appear 
to  cost  him  no  labor  ;  and  are  discussed  without  any  parade.  If  an 
ingenious  solution  of  a  phenomenon  is  suggested,  it  is  introduced 
with  as  much  simplicity  as  if  it  were  .the  most  natural  and  obviuui 
explanation  that  could  be  offered;  and  the  author  seems  to  value 
himself  so  litt'e  upon  it,  that  the  reader  is  in  danger  of  estimating 
it  below  its  real  importance.  If  a  mere  hypothesis  be  proposed,  the 
author  himself  is  the  first  to  point  ont  its  inftufliciency>  and  abandons 
it  with  more  facility  than  he  had  constructed  it.  Even  the  letters  on 
electricity,  which  are  by  far  the  most  tinished  of  Franklin's  perform- 
snces,  are  distinctly  characterized  by  all  these  peculiarities.  The} 
are  at  first  suggested  by  the  accidental  present  of  an  electrical  tube 
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from  a  oorrespoDdent  in  London  ;  Franklin  and  hit  friends  are  iuaen- 
sibly  engaged  iu  a  course  of  electrical  experimentk. ;  the  reiulta  are 
from  tiae  to  time  communicated  to  the  [x>ndon  correspondent;  sere> 
ral  important  discoveries  are  made ;  and  at  length  there  arises  a  fi- 
nished and  ingenious  theory  of  electricity.  On  this  account  the 
writings  of  Franklin  possess  a  peculiar  charm.  ■  They  excite  a  favor- 
able disposition  and  a  friendly  interest  in  the  reader.  The  author 
never  betrays  any  exertion,  nor  displays  an  oowarrantable  partiality 
for  his  own  speculations;  he  assumes  no  superiority  over  his  readers, 
nor  seeks  to  elevate  the  importance  of  his  oonceptions,  by  the  ad- 
ventitious aid  of  declamation,  or  rhetorical  flourishes.  He  exhibits 
no  false  zeal,  no  enthusiasm,  but  calmly  and  mcdestly  seeks  after 
truth ;  and  if  he  fails  to  find  it,  has  no  desire  to  impose  a  counterfeit 
in  its  stead.  He  makes  a  familiar  amusement  of  philosophical  spe» 
culation;  and  while  the  read^  thinks  he  has  before  him  an  ordinary 
and  unstudied  letter  to  a  friend,  he  is  insensibly  engaged  in  deep 
disqaisitions  of  science,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  iogenious  so- 
Jatiooa  of  difficult  phenomeDa.    :  i 
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UNITED  STATES. 


^  REMARKS.  These  tables  were  rnnKtructed  from  the  late  ceniug, 
with  additional  information  ai  to  new  counties,  and  the  population  of  a 
niiiihcr  of  towns  and  village*.  In  some  inilances  the  population  of  the 
tuivukhips  oul>  could  be  ascertained  ;  19  such  tp.  ig  added  to  the  name* 


Slates  and  Territories. 

Area  Sq.  Miles. 

Population 

Se«t  of        Memb.  to 

last  Census. 

Government.   Con^ 

reis. 

Maine 
Massachusetts 

31,750 
8,500 

228.705 
472,040 

Portland") 
Boston    / 

10 

New  Ilirnpsbire 

8.500 

2i4,i60 

Concord 

9 

Vermont 

8,700 

217,S95 

Montpellier 

6 

Rhode  Island 

1,500 

76  931 

Providence 

2 

Connecticut 

4,000 

261,942 

Ilariford 

7 

New  York 

46,000 

959,049 

Albany 

t7 

New  Jersey 

6,600 

245,562 

Trenton 

« 

Pcnnsylfinia 

42,500 

810,091 

Harrisburg 

93 

Delaware 

1,700 

72,074 

Dorer 

S 

Maryland 

10,800 

380,546 

Annapolis 

0 

Virginia 

64,000 

974.622 

Richmond 

99 

Ohio 

39,000 

230,760 

Columbus 

Kentucky 

39,000 

406.511 

Frankfurt 

10 

Tennessee 

40,000 

261,727 

Nashville 

0 

North  Cirotina 

46,000 

555,500 

llaleigb 

13 

Sou'h  Cafoliaa 

28,700 

415,115 

Columbia 

0 

Georgia 

58,000 

252,433 

Milledgeviile 

6 

Louisiana 

48,000 

76,556 

New  Orleans 

1 

*  Indiana 

3'l-,000 

68,780 

Corydon 

1 

■f  Mississippi 

43,000 

45,929 

Washington 

1 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

100 

24.023 

Washington 

0 

Iliinoi*  Territory 

50,000 

12,1^82 

Kaskaskia 

0 

Ml 

N« 
Ml 
+ 

At 
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Michigan  Territory  527,0^0  4.702     Detroit 

North.wc!it  Tcrrirorj     147,000 

Mikhouri  IVrriloiy      1,.^80.000  120  815     St.  Louil 

f  Alabama  Territory      46,000  21)488 


2,45«,3fiO     7,239,1)03 

Addition  io  Indiana  tod  MiuiN.l       __  „_„       Each   Siate'\ 
J      •       J .     A 1  L        rr.      ,.         r      79,360  ,  I 

Senators.  J 


fippi,aod  in  Alabama  Territory.  J 


433 
0 
0 

18i 
40 


7,319,2«3 

ociiatuio.  ^ 

Total  le^isUfure     224 

•  Population  by  Ccnius  I8I& 

f  Population  by  Ccdiuh 

lbl6. 

MAINE. 

Counties. 

Townships. 

I'oputation. 

Chief  Towns. 

Cumboriand 

S4 

42,831 

I'OKTLAND 

7,169 

Hancuclc 

7« 

30,C.i  k 

Castine 

1,0.36 

A.ennebcck 

n 

32  564 

Hallow  '1 

2,068 

Lincoln 

M 

42,992 

Wisca-'.  t 

2,083 

Oxford 

S7 

I7.G30 

Part 

Somerset 

37 

12,910 

?\orridj;owock 

880 

Washington 

84 

7,87( 

Machias 

1,570 

York 

91 

41,877 

York 

S,04P 

8 


288 


228,705 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Coifnties. 

Townships. 

Population 

Chief  Town*. 

Barnstaple 

14 

22,211 

Barnstable 

Berkshire 

S2 

35,907 

Stockbridge 

1,261 

Bristol 

10 

37,168 

Taunion 

Duk«*a 

3 

3,290 

Edgarton 

\yW5 

Essex 

93 

71.888 

rSalera 
(.Newbury  port 

12,612 

1,634 

*  Franklin 

*  Ilampden 

Ilaoipshire 

64 

76,275 

Springfield 

2.767 

Middlese'v 

44 

52,789 

Concord 

1,633 

Nantucket 

1 

6,807 

Sherburne 

Norfolk 

22 

31,245 

Dudham 

2,172 

•K 
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Plymouth 

Suffolk 

Worcester 

U 


18 
51 


35,169      Plymouth  4,22  A 

34,381       Boston  33,250 

64.910      Worcester  2,677 


290  472,0*0 

*  Laid  out  tincc  last  Censiit, 


NEW  HAMPSHIUE. 


Counties.     . 

Townships. 

Population. 

Chief  Towns, 

Cheshire 

35 

40.. 088 

Keeoe  tp. 

1,646 

Coos 

2* 

3,991 

Lancaster  tp. 

717 

Grafton 

35 

28,462 

Haverhill  tp. 

1,105 

Hillsborough 

42 

49,249 

1 

Amherst  tp. 
'-CONCOED  tp. 

1,554 
2,393 

Rockingham 

4tf 

50,175  j 

Portsmouth  tp. 
..Exeter  ip. 

6,934 
1,759 

Strafford 

f 

31 
813 

41,595 

Dover  tp. 

2,288 

0 

214,460 

VERMONT. 


Counties. 

Townships, 

Population. 

Chief  Towns. 

' 

Addison 

24 

19,993 

Middlebury 

715 

Bennington 

16 

15,893 

Bennington 

611 

Caledonia 

23 

18.730 

Danville 

771 

Chittenden 

24 

18,120 

Burlington 

804 

E  sex 

14 

3,087 

Guildhall 

685 

Fianklin 

19 

16,42? 

St.  Albans 

729 

Grand  Isle 

6 

3.415 

North  Hero 

82 

*  Jeffeison 

MOMT    ELLIER 

Orange 

20 

25,247 

Chelsea 

745 

Orleans 

23 

5,830 

Crafisbury 

832 

Rutland 

27 

29,486 

Rutland 

658 

Windham 

24 

26,760 

Brattleborough 

786 

Windsor 

23 

34,879 

Windsor 

1 

898 

:     IS 

242 

217,895 

1 

i  ■ ' 

•  Laid  out  since  the  last  Ceasui'. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 


Counties. 

Townships. 

Population. 

Chief  Towns. 

Bristol 

3 

5,972 

Bristol 

2,692' 

Kent 

4 

9,831. 

Warwick 

Newport 

7 

16,294 

Newport 

7,90t 

Providence 

10 

30,769 

Providence 

10,071 

Washington 

7 

I4.90i 

S.  Kiiigstoa. 

5 


31 


76,931 


CONNECTICUT. 


Counties. 

Townships. 

Population, 

Chief  Towns. 

,  , 

Fairfield 

17 

40.950 

FairBeld 

Han  ford 

18 

44,733 

Hartford 

3,995 

LitchSeld 

1       22 

41,375 

Litchfield 

M'ddlesex 

7 

20,723 

Middietown 

2,014 

New  Havfn 

17 

37,064 

New  Haven 

"  5,772 

New  London 

13 

;i4,737 

New  London 

3,238 

Tolland 

10 

l:i,T79 

T..llan.i 

1,63a 

Windham 

15 

QS.GIl 

Witidhaia 

50O 

r. 


119 


261.942 


NEW  YORK. 


Counties. 

Townships. 

Puptilation. 

Chief  Towns, 

Albany 

8 

34,661 

Albany 

9,356 

Aiieghaiijr 

5 

1  942 

Angelica  tp. 

439 

Brouoie 

6 

8,130 

Chrnan^ro  tp. 

225 

t  Cattaraiigm 

1 

Olean  tp. 

453 

CayujB^a 

10 

29,843 

Auburn  tp. 

50O 

-t-  Chatauquc 

3 

Chat<«uque  tp. 

1.039 

Chenango 

14 

21.70,4 

Norwich 

225 

Clinton 

:     6 

1.002 

Plitttsburg  tp. 

3,112 

Columbia 

U 

32,390 

Hudson 

4048 

Cortlandt 

8 

8,869 

Homer 

350 

Delaware 

14 

20.303 

Delhi  (p. 

2,396 

Dutchess 

le 

51  .363 

Poughkecpsie 

1,800 

Essex 

11 

9,477 

Elizabcthtown 

tp.1,362 

•'U 
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Franklin 

4 

Genesee 

10 

Greene 

7 

Herkimer     , 

10 

Jefferson 

n 

Kings 
Lewis 

6 
7 

Madison 

II 

Mnnt;;(oniery 
New  York 

15 

1 

Niagara 
f  Patnam 

4 

Oneida 

26 

Onondaga 
Ontario 

13 

24 

Orange 
Otsego 
Queens 

11 
6 

Rensse'laer 

19 

Richmond 

4 

Rockland 

4 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

t4 

4 
8 

Seneca 

7 

Steuben 

0 

St.  La^vrence 

Saifolk 

SuUiTao 

Tioga 

UUter 

+  Warren 

Washington 

West  Chester 

9 

7 

9 

19 

91 
31 

2.617 

Ezraville 

767 

12,588 

Batafia 

200 

19,536 

Catfkill 

1.000 

22,04t> 

Herkimer  tp. 

475 

15  140 

Watertuwn 

250 

8,303 

Fialbush  tp. 

1,159 

6,433 

MartinaburgK 

150 

25,1+4 

Cazeno?ia 

500 

41,2U 

Johnstown 

605 

96.373 

New  York 

96,373 

8,971 

Buffalo 

500 

33,792 

Utica 

1,500 

25.987 

Onondago 

525 

40  032 

CananrlaiKua 

685 

34,374 

New  burgh 

2,000 

38.802 

Otsego 

550 

19.336 

Northempstcadtp  2750 

36,309 

Troy 

2,640 

5  347 

Richmond 

100 

7758 

Clarksiown  tp. 

1,996 

33,147 

Saratoga 

10.201 

Schenectady 

2,000 

18.945 

Schoharie 

125 

16  609 

Orid  tp. 

4  535 

7  2t6 

Bath 

250 

7  88,5 

O^densborg 

305 

21.113 

Rifeihead  tp. 

1711 

6.108 

Thomson  ip. 

1.300 

7,899 

Spencer  ip. 

3,128 

26,576 

Kingston 

750 

44,289 

Salem 

280 

30,272 

Bedford  (p. 

2,.374 

47  452  959.049 

By  a  state  Census  taken  in  1815   the  population  was  about 
1,030  JOO. 

f  VkiA  out  siBce  the  last  Census  was  taken. 
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Critiit:  i. 

Townships. 

Population 

Ciiief  Towns. 

Berg  "' 

7 

KiGOS 

HackpHsack  tp.    1,958 

Burlington 

13 

2t,979 

Burlington  tp.      2,41<J 

Cape  May 

3 

3,G32 

C.  H. 

CumberlaDd 

8 

12,670 

Bridgetown 

Essex 

10 

23,984 

Newark  tp.           8,008 

Gloucesfer 

10 

ly.741 

Gioucp^ter  Ip.       1,720 

Hunterdon 

10 

24.553 

Tkenton  tp.         3,002 

Middlesex 

8 

20,381 

New  Brunswick  tp.6,3 12 

Monmouth 

7 

22.150 

Frcc'iold              4,784 

Morris 

10 

21,828 

Morristown  tp.3,   753 

Salem 

9 

12,761 

Salem                       929 

Somerset 

7 

14,728 

Boundbrook 

Sussex 

15 

25,549 

Newtown  tp.        2,082 

IS 


IIG 


245,562 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Counties. 

Townships. 

Population, 

Chief  Town*. 

Adams 

18 

]5,152 

Gttiysburg 

Alleghany 

15 

25,317 

Pittsburg 

4,76* 

Armstrong 

7 

6,143 

Kitaniiig 

309 

Beaver 

12 

12,163 

Beaver 

426 

Bedford 

15 

15,746 

Bedford 

547 

Berks 

33 

43.116 

Reading  tp. 

3,462 

+  Bradford, 

late  Ontario 

Meansville 

Bucks 

29 

32,371 

Doylestown 

Butler 

13 

7,346 

Butler  tp. 

458 

Cambria 

a 

2,117 

Ebensburg 

75 

Centre 

u 

10,681 

Beliefont 

303 

Chester 

40 

39,596 

West  Chester 

471 

ClearEeld 

1 

b75 

Clearfield  tp. 

875 

+  Columbia 

DatiT.lle 

Crawford 

H 

6,178 

Meadville 

457 

Cumberland 

18 

26,757 

Cariilc 

2,491 

Dauphin 

15 

31,883 

Harrisburgii 

tp.2,287 

Delaware 

St 

14  734 

Chester 

1,056 

Erie 

U 

.'?.758 

Erie 

S94 

40.— 

VOL.  II. 

3  K 
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Fayette 

If 

24,714 

Union 

909 

Franklio 

14 

23,083 

Chambersh*<rg 

2,000 

Greene 

10 

12,544 

Waynesboro* 

Huot'ingdon 

18 

1 4,778 

Huntiogfion 

676 

Indiana 

7 

6,214 

Indiana 

200 

Jefferson 

1 

161 

Jefferson  tp. 

161 

Lancaster 

S5 

52,927 

Lancaster 

5.405 

+  Lebanon 

Ijebanon 

f  Lehigh 

Northampton 

Luzerne 

20 

18,109 

Wilkesbarre 

1,225 

Lycoming 

18 

ii.ooa 

Williamsport 

344 

M*KeaD 

1 

142 

Smethports 

Mercer 

16 

8,277 

Mercer 

Mifflia 

9 

12.132 

Lewistovrn 

4T4 

Montgomery 

SO 

29,703 

Norristown 

1,336 

Northampton 

32 

38,145 

Easton 

Northumberland 

26 

36,327 

Sunbory 

790 

Philadelphia 

18 

11 1,200 1 

Philadelphia  city 
Do.    county 

92,866 
18,344 

Porter 

1 

29 

Cnwdersport 

+  Pike 

1 

Miiford 

83 

+  Schuylkill 

Orwigsburg 

Somersett 

15 

11,284 

Somerset 

489 

f  Sasquehannil 

Montrose 

Tioga 

2 

1,687 

Wellsborougb 

i  Union 

New  Berlin 

Venango 

8 

3,060 

Franklin 

159 

Warren 

2 

827 

Warren 

Washington 

23 

38,289 

Washington 

1,301 

Wayne 

12 

4,125 

Bethany 

Westmoreland 

U 

26,392 

Greenburg 

685 

York 

^2 
651 

31,958 

York 

2,847 

50 

810,091 

+  Laid  ont 

since  last  Census. 

DELAWARE. 


Counties. 

Hundreds, 

Populatioo. 

Chief  Towns. 

Kent 

5 

20,495 

Dover 

800 

New  Castle 

9 

24,429 

Wilmiogton 

4,406 

Sussex 

n 

27,750 

Georgetown 

400 

21 


72,674 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  TABLES. 
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MARYLAND. 


676 
200 
161 
5.405 


83 
489 


Countlei. 

Population 

.     Chief  Towns. 

Alicfhany 

6,909 

CuBiberiand 

Ann  Arundel 

26,668 

Annapolis 

Batiiwore 

29,255, 

k 

Do.  City 

East  precinUofdo. 

35,685  /  „  ,,. 
4,050  [^*'*"»«'^* 
6,922^ 

West  do. 

Cecil 

13,066 

EII<ton 

Calvert 

8.005 

St.  Leonards 

Caroline 

9,458 

Dentsn 

Charles 

20,245 

Port  Tobacco 

Dorchester 

18,108 

Cambridge 

Frederick 

34,437 

Fredericktown 

Harford 

21258 

Harford 

Kent 

11,4-50 

Chester 

Montgomery 

17,980 

Unity 

Prince  George 

20,589 

Mat  (borough 

Queen  Ann's 

1^,648 

Centreville 

Si.  Mary's 

12.794 

Leonard  T. 

Somerset 

17,195 

Princess  Ann 

Talbot 

14,230 

Easton 

Washington 

18.730 

Elizabeth  town 

Worcester 

16,971 

Snuw.Hill 

2.000 
46,556 


4,100 


19  380,546 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

«nMr^5«-.  Popnlatlon; 

Wa£;hingtni»  vjjiy          .             ,             ,             .             =  8,208 

Georgetown                 .....  4,948 
Washington  County,  exclusive  of  the  City  and  Georgetown    2,315 

Aie:xandria                  .....  7,227 

Aiesandfia  County  excHasi?©  of  the  Town      .            .  1,125 

VIRGINIA. 


I 


:  hi 


I 


Cfluntiest 
Accomack 


Population. 

15,743 


Clujf  Town«. 
Droffisaood 


! 
1 


440 
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Albemarlo 

i8,?r)8 

Charlottesville 

Amclm 

]  0,094 

Amherst 

10,018 

New  (;laBgow 

Augusta 

14,308 

StiMihton 

Hath 

4.837 

Warm  Springs 

lieclford 

10,148 

Liberty 

Berkley 

11,479 

Martinshurg 

Butetuurt 

13,301 

Fincaslle 

700 

Brooke 

6  813 

Chariutiluwn 

Brun«'Wick 

15,411 

Buckiri^liain 

20.050 

New  Canton 

Caiiij>beU 

J  1,001 

Lvnchhursi: 

Caroline 

17,544 

Port  Royal 

1,500 

Charles  City 

5,186 

Chailollc 

13,161 

Marysville 

Chesterfield 

9.979 

Manchester 

Cumberland 

9>992 

Cartcrsville 

Culpepper 

18,967 

Fairfax 

Cabell 

2.717 

Diuwiddie 

12,524 

Petersburg 

5.668 

Elizabeth  City 

3,608 

Hnmpton 

Essex 

9,376 

Tappahannock 

600 

Faquicr 

22,689 

Warrentown 

Fair/ax 

13,111 

Centreville 

Fluvanna 

4,775 

Columbia 

Frederick 

22.574 

Winchester 

2,500 

Franklin 

10,724 

Rocky  Mount 

Gloucester 

10,427 

Goochland 

10,203 

Grayson 

4,941 

Greensville 

Greenbriar 

5,914 

Lewisburg 

Greensville 

6.858 

Hickbford 

Giles 

3,745 

Halifax 

22,133 

South  Boston 

Hampshire 

9,784 

Rumney 

Haroter, 

15,082 

Hanover 

Hardy 

6,525 

Moorfields 

Harrison 

9,958 

Clarkesburg 

Henrico 

9.945 

Richmond 

9,735 

Henry 

5,611 

Martinsville 

Isle  of  Wight 

9,186 

Smithfield 

James  City 

9,094 

Williamsburg 

1,500 

TOrOGRAnilCAIi  TABLES. 
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Jeffersnn 

Kenhaway 

King  and  Queen 

King  George 

Kiitg  William 

Lancaster 

Lee 

Loudon 

Louisa 

Iiunetibuiir 

Madison 

Matthews 

Mecklliiburg 

MiddlcHex 

Monongalia 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Matoii 

Nansemond 

New  Kent 

Norfolk  County 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Notlaway 

Nelson 

Ohio 

Orange 

Patrick 

Pendleton 

Pittsylvania 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward, 

Princess  Anne 

Prince  William 

Prince  George 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Shenandoah 

Southampton 


11,851 

Charles  Town 

3,806 

Charles  Town 

10,988 

Dunkirk 

6,454 

9,285 

Dt^laware 

5,592 

Kilm*rno"ck 

4.694 

Jonesville 

21.338 

Leesburg 

11,900 

12,265 

Hungary 

8,381 

Madison 

4,227 

18,453 

St.  Tammany 

4,414 

Urbaiina 

12,793 

Morgan  Town 

5,444 

Unioa  Town 

8,409 

Chriatiansburg 

1991 

Point  Pleasant 

10,324 

Suffolk 

6.478 

Cum!>erland 

13.679 

Norfolk 

7,474 

8,308 

Biidge  Town 

9,278 

9,684 

8,175 

Wheeling' 

12,323 

Staunardsviile 

4,695 

4,239 

Franklin 

17,172 

Dan«iile 

8,073 

12,409 

James  Town 

9,498 

Kempsville 

11,311 

Haymarket 

8,050 

2,854 

Beverley 

6,214 

10,318 

Lexington 

12,753 

6,316 

Franklin 

13,646 

Woodstock 

13,497 

Jerusalem 

400 


350 
9,193 


400 
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)d,29G  Fredericksborg 

9,830  Falmouth 

6,855  Cobhani 
11.362 

3,007  Jeffersonville 


Spotsylvania 

Stafford 

Surry 

Sussex 

Tazewell 

*  Tyler 

Warwick 

Washington 

Westmoreland 

Wood 

Wythe 

York 

City  of  Richmond 

Norfolk  Borough 

Petcrsbargh 

97  974,622 

•  Laid  out  since  the  last  Census  was  taken. 

OHIO. 


1,500 


1.835 

12,136 

Abiugton 

8.102 

Leeds 

d,03« 

Newport 

8,256 

Evansham 

5,187 

York 

9,735 

9,193 

d.e68 

700 


Counties. 

Townsliips. 

Populations. 

Adams 

9 

9.434 

*  Ashtabula 

Athens 

4 

2.791 

Belmont 

11 

11,097 

Butler 

• 

11.150 

Cayahoga 

4 

1,469 

Chnropaign 

ft 

6.S03 

*  Clark 

Clermont 

8 

9,965 

Clinton 

S 

2.674 

Columbiana 

17 

10878 

*  Coshocton 

*Dark 

Delaware 

» 

2,000 

♦Erie 

Fairfield 

V5 

llfSSl 

Fayette 

4 

1,854 

Franklin 

8. 

S,486 

Gallia 

1«    . 

4.181 

Chief  Towns. 
West  Union  224 

Jeiferion 

Athena  tp.  840 

St.  Clairsfillc 
Hamilton 

Cleaveland  tp.         547 
Ufbanna 
Greeofille 

Williamsburg  tp.  1,251 
Wilmington 
New  Lisbon 
Coshocton 

Delaware 

New  Lancaater 
Washington 

{Franklinton  tp.     916 
Columbus  448 

Gallipolis 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  TABLES. 
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1.500 


700 


224 

840 

547 


Giieg« 
Guernsey 
Green 
Hamilton 

*  Harrison 
Highland 

*  Huron 

*  Jackson 
Jefferson 

*  Johnson 
Koox 

*  Lawrence 
Licking 
Madison 

*  Medina 
Miami 

*•  Monroe 

Montgomery 

Muskingum 

Pickaway 

Portage 

Preble 

*  Richland 
Ross 
Sciota 
Stark 
TrambnII 
Tuscarawa 
Warren 
Washington 

*  Wayne 


8 

9 

6 

11 


15 

» 

7 
6 


7 

11 

10 

9 

7 

16 
9 
7 

19 

5 
12 


2,017 

Chardon 

3.051 

Cambridge 

6,870 

Zetiia  *p. 

1,429 

5,253 

Cincinriaii  t;j. 

2.540 

5.766 

Hillsborough 

17,260      StubcnTillo  tp      1,617 
2.Kd       MuuotYeruon 


3,852       Newark  tp; 
1 ,603      Nfw  London 

3,941      Trof 


S39 


7,722 

Dayton  tp. 

1746 

10,036 

ZnnesTille  tp. 

2,154 

7,124 

Circlevilie 

2,995 

Ravenna 

3,304 

Eaton 
Mansfield 

15,514 

Chillicothe  tp. 

1,369 

3,399 

Portsmouth 

2.734 

Canton  tp. 

846 

8,671 

Warren  tp. 

875 

3,045 

New  Philadeipli 

ia 

9.925 

Lebanon 

5.991 

Marietto  tp. 
Wooster 

1,463 

46  320  230,760 

The  present  population  of  Ohio  is  estimated  at  450,000., 
The  Indians  in  the  state  of  Ohio  in  1816  amounted  3030. 
*  Laid  out  lince  last  Census. 


(l! 


ill 


916 

44» 


Counties. 

Adair 

Barren 


KENTUCKY. 

Population.        Chief  Toww«  Popalatfoik 

6,011       Colombia  175 

11,286      Ghfgow  444 


444 
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Boone 

s.nns 

• 

Bracken 

3,45 1 

Augusta 

255 

Breckenridge 

3.430 

B'lurbon 

18,009 

Paris 

838 

Butler 

2,181 

Bullet 

4,311 

Clarke 

11,519 

Winchester 

533 

Casey 

3,285 

Liberty 

33 

Campbell 

3,060 

Neirport 

413 

Christian 

11,020 

Hopkinsville 

181 

Cumberland 

6,101 

Burksville 

106 

Chy 

2  398 

Cnldwell 

4,2(J8 

£**till 

2,082 

Fayette 

21.370 

LexingKon 

4,326 

Franklin 

8,013 

FUANKFORT 

1 ,099 

Fl«'ming 

8,947 

Floyd 

3.485 

Prestnnville 

32 

Gallatin 

3,307 

Port  William 

120 

Greenup 

2.309 

Greene 

6.735 

Greensburg 

132 

Grayson 

2,301 

G'lrrard 

9,1  S6 

Lanraster 

260 

Henry 

6,777 

Newcrtsile 

125 

Hnrrison 

7,752 

Cynthiana 

3^)9 

HenJerson 

4.703 

Henderson 

159 

Harden 

7.531 

Elizabeth  Town 

181 

Hopkins 

2,964 

Madisonville 

37 

Jessamine 

8,377 

Nicholasville 

158 

Jtf^rson 

13,399 

Louisvill.' 

1,357 

Knox 

5.875 

Barboursville 

55 

Livingston 

3.674 

Smithiand 

99 

Lewis 

2,337 

Lincoln 

8.676 

Logan 

12,123 

Rii8<elville 

5.12 

Ma^on 

12.459 

Washington 

815 

Mercer 

12,630 

Danville 

432 

Mi'l'^on 

15,540 

Richmond 

366 

Muhlt-n  burgh 

4,181 

Greenville 

75 

Mon^yomery 

12,975 

Muuntsterling 

325 

Nicholas 

4,898 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  TABLES. 


413 


255 
838 


53^ 
33 
4\3 
J8I 
I0(j 


4,32a 

1,090 

32 
l20 

132 

260 
125 

3<i0 

159 

181 

37 

158 

li357 

55 

09 


5.12 
815 
432 
366 
75 
325 


Nelson 

Ohio 

Palaiki 

Pendleton 

RockcMtl* 

Scott 

Shelby 

*  Union 

Weyne 

Washington 

Warren 

Woodford 

5§ 


17 


i  4,078 

Bardstown 

3,682 

Hartford 

6,8'i7 

3,061 

Falmouth 

1.731 

12,419 

Georgetomi 

14,837 

Sbelbjville 

5,430 

MoDticello 

13,248 

Spriogfield 

11,937 

Bowling- Green 

9,659 

Versailles 

406  511 
Laid  oBt  lince  the  Cenmi  was  takes. 

TENNESSEE. 


CoUDtlM. 

Population. 

Cliief  Tnwni. 

Anderson 

3,059 

Clinton 

Bledsoe 

8,839 

Pikevillo 

Blount 

3,259 

Maryville 

Campbell 

2.668 

Jacksonburg 

Carter 

4,190 

Elizabethtowa 

Claiborne 

4.798 

Tazewell 

Cocke 

5,154 

Newport 

Granger 

6.397 

Rutledge 

Greene 

9,713 

Greenville 

Hawkins 

7,643 

Rogeravill* 

JeSersoa 

7,309 

Dandridge 

Knox 

10,171 

Knoxvills 

Rhea 

2,504 

Washingtoa 

Roane 

5581 

Kingston 

Sevier 

4,595 

Sevierville 

Sullivan 

«.847 

Bloonstville 

Wasbingion 

7,740 

Jonesboroagh 

101,367 


891 

110 

121 

520 
4S4 

37 
249 
154 
481 


40. — ^yoL.  M. 


3l 
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CouBtiet. 

BtHlinrd 

DnviHson 

BickAon 

Franklin 

Gilei 

Hickman 

Humphriea 

Jackson 

Lincoln 

Montgomery 

Maury 

Oferton 

Kobertson 

Rutherford 

Sumner 

Smith 

Stuart 

"Wilson 

Williamson^ 

White 

Warren 

21 


WEST  TEN r:  ."SEP:, 


popnUlinn. 

Chief  Towiu. 

8,242 

Shelbyvilie 

15,008 

Nashvillb 

4,5ia 

Ciiarlotte 

5,730 

Winchester 

4540 

Pulaski 

2,533 

Vernon 

1.511 

Reynoldsburg 

5,401 

Williamsburg 

6,104. 

Fayettefille 

8.021 

Clarkesville 

10.359 

Columbia 

5,643 

Monroe 

7,270 

Springfield 

10,265 

Murfreeaboroagli 

IS,792 

Gallatin 

11,649 

Carthage 

4.262 

Doter 

11,952 

Lebanon 

13,153 

Franklin                                         1 

4,023 

Sparta                                              1 

5.725 

M'MinfilU                                    1 

160,360 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Countief. 

Populatioo. 

Chief  Towns. 

Anion 

8,831 

Wadesborough 

Aah 

3,694 

Beaufoit 

7,203 

Washiagton 

Bertie 

11,218 

Windsor 

Bladen 

5,671 

ElizabethtowB 

BrooBwick 

4,778 

Brunswick 

Bancome 

9,277 

Aahville 

Burke 

11,007 

MorgantowB 

Cabarraa 

6,158 

Concord 

Camden 

6,347 

Joneabnrg 

Carteret 

4,823 

Beaaford 

€0t 


Caa 

Cha 
Chd 
Col 


€09 


Cftiwell 

Chathaoi 

Chowan 

Cotambua 

Craven 

Cumberland 

Currituck 

Dupliii 

Edgecomb 

Frauklin 

Gatei 

GranvilU 

Green 

Guildford 

Halifax 

Haywood 

Hcrlford 

Hyde 

Iredel 

Johnioa 
Jones 

Leiioir 

Lincoln 

Martin 

Meclinburg 

Moore 

Montgomery 

Nash 

New  Hanover 

Northampton 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pasquotank 

Person 

Pitt 

Perquimans 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham 

Rowan 


11,767 

12,977 

C.2f)7 

:).()2'2 

12,«7G 

9,382 

7.861} 
12.423 
lO.KJG 

15,576 
4,867 

11.420 

15,620 
2,780 
6,052 
6,t)2!> 

10,972 

6.867 
4/J68 

5.672 

16,359 

6,987 

14,272 

6,367 

8,430 

7,268 

11,466 

13,082 

6,669 

20,136 

7,674 

6,642 

9,169 

6,062 

10,112 

6,696 

7,628 

10,316 

21,643 
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Lcasbiirg 

Pitisborough 

Kdenton 

1.6C0 

Whitt'sville 

1 

Newb«ni 

2,4G7 

Fayettevillo 

1^00                       1 

Indiantown 

; 

Sarecto 

Tarborough 

COO 

Louisburg 

C.  H. 

Willjamsborough 

1 

C.  H. 

1 

Marliville 

300 

HJifax 

1 
1 

1 

I  1 

Wyiiion 

GcTroantowD 

Statesville 

Smithfield 

Trenton 

Kington 

liincolnton 

Williaraston 

Charlotte 

AUordstowQ 

Henderson 

C.  H. 

Wilmington 

C.  H. 

Swansborough 

Hillsborough 

Nixonton 

Roxboro' 

Greenville 

Hartford 

C.  H. 

Rockingham 

Lomberton 

Danbury 

Salisbury 


1,689 


I' 

I 


208 
600 
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Rutherford 

13.202 

Rutherfordlon 

Sampson 

6,620 

C.  H. 

Stokes 

11,645 

Upper  Sara 

Snrry 

10,366 

Salem 

700 

Tyrrel 

3,364 

ElizabethtowD 

Wake 

17,086 

Raleigh 

1,000 

Warren 

11,004 

Warrenton 

300 

Washington 

3,464 

Plymouth 

Wavne 

8,687 

Waynesboro* 

Wilkes 

9,054 

Wilkes  C.  H. 

62 


555,500 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Counties. 

Population. 

Chief  Towns. 

Abbeville 

21,160 

Abbeville 

""  All  Saints 

Barnwell 

12,280 

Beaufort 

25,887 

Reaufort 

1,000 

+  Charleston  City 

24,711 

Charleston  District 

38,468 

Chester 

11,479 

Chester 

Chesterfield 

5A64 

*  Ciaremout 

*  Clarendon 

Colleton 

26.359 

• 

Darlington 

9,047 

!E'1gefield 

23,160 

i 

Fairfield 

.     11,857 

Fairfield 

Georgetown 

15,679 

Georgetown 

2,000 

Greenville 

13,133 

Greenville 

Horry 

4,349 

Kershaw 

9,867 

Camden 

1,000 

Lancaster 

6,313 

Laurens 

14982 

Laurenn 

> 

Lexington 

6,641 

*  Liberty 

*  Marion 

^ 

Marlborough 

4,966 

Marlboroogh 

' 

Mason 

8,884 

Nevhury 

13,964 

Newbury 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  TABLES 


149 


700 

1,000 
300 


1,000 


2,000 
1,000 


Orange 

13,229 

Orangeburg 

Pendleton 

22,897 

Pendleton 

*  Finkney 

Richland 

9.0J)7 

Columbia 

S|)'cirtan 

14,259 

Snartanburg 

*  St.  Peleri 

Suiyfler 

19,054 

Stalesburg 

I'tiion 

10.990 

Union 

Wiliinmsburg 

6.a71 

Williamsburg 

York 

10,052 

York 

1,500 


86  415.115 

t  By  a  recent  CensoB  Charleston  coutained, 
Whit..  People  .  .  1 1,^29 

Free  People  of  Colour      .  .  1,2'JO 

Slaves  .  •  •  11,>15 


Countiei. 

Baldwin 

Bryan 

Butlock 

Burke 

Camden 

Chatham 

Clarke 

Columbia 

Effingham 

Elbert 

^  Emanuel 

Franklin 

Glynn 

Greene 

Hancock 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jones 


25,944 


^  Laid  out  since  last  Census. 


GEORGIA. 

Population, 

Seats  of  Justice. 

6,356 

MiLLEDGEVILLC 

j;:57 

2,827 

C.H. 

2.305 

Statesbnrgh 

10,858 

Waynesboro' 

224 

3,941 

St.  Mary's 

585 

13,640 

Savannah 

•.2!  J 

7,628 

Athens 

273 

11,242 

Applington 

2.586 

Springfield 

12,156 

Elberton 
C.  H. 

10,815 

Carnesville 

78 

3,417 

Brunswick 

11.679 

Greenboro* 

411 

13.330 

Sparta 

317 

10.569 

Jefferson 

7t) 

7,573 

Monticello 

220 

6,111 

Louisville 

62* 

8,697 

Clinton 

m 
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Laurens 

a.2io 

C.II. 

Lll)orly 

6,9.28 

Suubn;y 

Lit?*co!n 

4,5CJ 

(•incoluton 

Ibr 

*  Madison 

l^anielsville 

. 

M'lntosh 

3,733 

Dariea 

206 

Monlgomtry 

2.954 

C.  11. 

' 

Mcv-'tia 

8,369 

Madison 

2.9 

Oglethorpe 

12,297 

Lesing  on 

222 

Pulaski 

2,093 

ilarlford 

Putnam 

10,029 

Ealonton 

183 

Ricliinond 

6,189 

Augusta 

i:.476 

Scriven 

4.477 

Ja^ksunboro' 

20 

Tallual 

2,206 

C.  H. 

Telfair 

744 

C.  H. 

Twiggs 

3.405 

Marion 

'Walton 

1,026 

Warren 

8,725 

Warrenton 

!23 

.Wasliington 

9.940 

Sandersville 

"Wayne 

676 

C.  H. 

Wilkes 

14,887 

Washington 

59' 

Wilkinson 

2.154 

Irwinton 

^0 

254,433 

4  Laid  out  Bince  the  Census  was  taken. 

, 

LOUISIANA. 


Parishes. 

Ascension 

Assumption 

Avoyelles 

Baton  Rouge  West 

Concordia 

Iberville 

Interior  of  La  Fourche 

Nalchiloc*  es 

Ourihi'.ia 
Ocatatioola 

Orleans 
Plaquemines 
Poini  Coupee 


Population. 

2,219 

4,472 

1,109 

1,463 

2.875 

2,079 

1,995 

1)870 

1,077 

1,164 

24.562 

1.549 

4.639 


Cliief  Towns. 
Doualdaouville 


Concordia 


Natchitoches 


New  Orllan* 


300 


200 


COO 


17,242 
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Rapides 

Z.r^o 

Alc^.cudri::. 

200 

St.  Bernard 

irio 

St.  diaries 

3.;}i 

St.  John  Baptiste 

2,':o 

St.  James 

C,C55 

St.  Landre  *! 
Opc'ousas  J 

5,C48 

Opeiousarj 

3C0 

St.  Mary's  &  St.  Martin 
A*:tacapaB 

''}  7,G73 

Ct.  r.Iaitia',- 

ICO 

7G,C0G 

*  Raton  Rouge  EastN 

i 

'Haton  Rouge 

soo 

*"  New  Feliciana       9 

10,000  .< 

1  St.  Fraucisville 

4C0 

♦St.;  Helena             f 

1  Springfield 

ICO 

*  St.  Tammany        / 

^ 

.C.  H. 

26  86,506 

*  These  f^ur  parishes,  situated  between  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl 
rivers,  and  the  Iberville,  and  33d  degree  of  N.  latitude,  were  addeJ 
to  'ihe  stale  after  the  Census  was  takeu. 


INDIANA. 

I8l5. 

Count  iet 

Population.     Seats  of  Justice  and  Chief  Tot^as. 

Clark 

7,000     Charleston,  New  Albaoy,  Utica 

Dearborn 

4426    Lawrenceburg' 

*  Davis 

Frank Im 

'J/r/O    Brookeville 

Gibson 

6,:jlif     Princeton 

Harrison 

Q/lii'}      O'TlYDO^f                                                                   1 

*  Jackson 

firotcnstoan,  Velona 

Jefferson 

-4,095    Madison,  New  Lexingto» 

*  Jennings 

yer;ijn 

Knox 

^,800     «/i?Jc«?nn<r5,  Shakertown. 

*  Orang* 

Paolit  Crleans,  Bono                                j 

Perry 

3,000     Trofj                                                        ■ 

Posey 

3,000    Blackford,  Harmon j? 

•  Ripley 

' 

*  Sallivao 

Fort  Hani^oB 

Switzerland 

3,600     Vevaif 

Warwiek 

3,00y    Dariia^ton 
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T/:  .hifjg'.on 
Wayne 


6,600    Salem,  Freilerieksburg 
6,290    Centreviile,  Salisbury 


68.780 
CoiiTDON  is  the  seat  of  government. 
Tlie  scats  of  justice  are  marked  in  italics. 

*  Lnid  out  since  Census  of  1815. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


t816. 

Counties. 

Population. 

Seats  of  Justice  and  Chief  TownK 

Adams 

9,998 

Washington,  Natchez 

Amite 

5,059 

Liberty 

Claiborne 

3,506 

Gibsonport 

Franklin 

2,708 

Frankiin  C.  U. 

Greene 

1,721 

Hancock 

1,000 

St.  Louis,  Biloxi 

Jefferson 

4.906 

Hnntston,  Union 

Lawrence 

1.784 

Marion 

1.701 

Jacksonville 

Pike 

2,618 

Warren 

Wayne 

2,084 

Wilkinson 

7.275 

Fort  Adams,  Pinkneyvilie* 
Woodvitle,  Sligo 

45,979 

, 

Of  this  population  21,276  are  slaves. 

*  Laid  out  iince  the  Census  o/ 1816. 

ALABAMA  TERRITORY. 


Counties* 
Baldwin 
Clarke 
Monroe 
Jackson 
WaHhington 
Madisen 


1816. 
Population. 
1,163 
4,196 
5,296     Fort  Min,  Fort  Montgomery 

969 

2.559 

14,200 


Chief  Tovrns. 
Fort  Stoddart 


Fort  St.  Stephen! 
Huotaville 
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Ifobili  1,300       Mobile 

^>t.- ' "  ■,,,...■ 

29,683  , 

Of  this  population  9,24-7  are  slaves. 
Tbe  Indians  not  enumerated,  probably  amount  to  iO.Q'JO. 

♦ 

ILLINOIS  TERRITORY. 


Counties. 

PopulatioDt 

Chief  Towns. 

«  Edward 

.  E2(iwardsfill.t 

*  Johnson 

■ 

*  Madison 

Randolph 

7,275 

Kaskassia 

St.  Clair 

5,007 

♦  Wabash 

Qn 


6  12,282 

The  population  probably  exceeds  20,000. 
Other  towns.     St.  Philip,  Caliokia,  Prairie  du  Rocber,  Sb«w- 
■ee  town,  Wilkinsonville,  L'AigU,  Belle  Fountaine. 

*  Laid  out  since  the  last   Census  was  taken. 

MICHIGAN  TERRITORY. 


District!. 

Population.     Chief  Towns 

Detroit 

2,227      Detroit 

Erie 

1,340 

Huron 

580 

Miehilimaekinac 

616 

4 


4,762 


'J  ne  prestoiit  population  probably  exc«eds  12,000. 

MISSOURI  TERRITORY. 


770 


Districts. 
Capi!  Girardeau 
Wev  Madrid 
St.  Charles 

40.— -VOL.  II. 


Population. 
3,888 
2,!03 
3,506 

3m 


Chief  Towns. 
Cape  Girardoaii 
New  Madrid 
St.  Charles 


4M 
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St.  liouis 

St.  Genevieve 

Counties  laid  oot  since  laat 

CenBDB : 
Arkansas 
Howard 
Lawrence 
Washington 


5,667      St.  Louu 
4,620      St.  Genevieve 


>  1,062 


1,600 


7  29,841 

The  population  has  probably  doubled  sinee  last  eessas. 
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Ambkica,  discovery  of,  by  Columbus,  i.  8* 
.  darivation  of  its  name,  i.  i. 

geographical  sitetch  of,  i.  155. 
original  inhabitantg,  description  of,  i.  10'2, 
(Nortli)  geograpliical  and  natural  liistory  of,  i.  ICO. 
political  history  of,  i.  231. 
inland  se^i.s  and  lalies,  i.  161i 

United  Colonies  declared  fre:;  and  independent  State*^ 
i.  283.     See  United  States. 
(Sonth)  geographical  .ketch  of,  i.  155, 
principal  rivers  of,  i.  loC. 
Americus  Vesputius,  gives  hii  oame  to  the  New  V/orld,  i.  11. 
Amazon,  river,  i.  161. 

Andre,  (Major)  arrest  and  execution  of,  i.  342. 
Apalachian  Mountains,  i.  17*2. 
Arnold,  (Gen.)  treason  aud  flight  of,  i.  343. 
Aix-la-Chapelie,  treaty  of^  i.  233. 
Baltimore,  (Lord)  charter  granted  to,  i.  53. 
BTmudas  Islands,  account  of,  i.  203. 
Uirkbeck's  Works,  extracts  from,  il,  .'iCd. 

letter  on  American  agriculture,  ii.  40.^. 
Boston,  disturbances  at,  i.  249, 

destruction  of  Tea  at,  i.  253. 
severe  laws  against,  i.  253. 
Assembly,  spirited  conduct  of,  i.  254, 
removed  to  Salem,  i.  254. 
Braddock,  (Gen.)  defeat  of,  i,  232. 
British  Settlements,  progress  of,  i.  220, 
Bunkers  Hill,  engagement  at,  i,  262. 

Burgoyne,  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  British  army,  i.  30S* 
military  operations  of,  i.  308. 
surrender  of,  i.  308. 
Campaigns  of  the  revolutionary  war,  i.  259  to  380. 
Canada,  discovery  of,  i.  20. 

colonizatien  of,  i.  47.        ' 
description  of,  i.  196. 
invaded  by  Britain,  i.  232. 
cession  of,  to  Great  Britain,  i.  <M2. 
operations  of  revolutionary  war  in,  i. 
prospects  it  holds  out  to  emigrants,  ii 
Cape  Breton,  account  of,  i.  201. 
Carolina,  (North)  statistical  view  of,  ii.  140. 
(South)  statistical  view  of*  ii,  147. 
Carloton,  (Gen.)  assumts  the  command  of  the  British  army,  1.  373, 
Charter  (first)  granted  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  i,  29. 
Caribee  Islands,  account  of,  i.  216. 
Clinton,  (Sir  Henry)  pvacuates  Philadelphia,  i,318, 
Cotoai«s,  (Brixisb)  cuustitutions  variovs,  i.  244. 
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CoUnie*,  contest  of,  with  the  mother  country,  i,  246. 
cnu»os  of,  i,  218. 

congress  of,  at  Philadelphia,  i.  259. 
hostililiea  curomeoced  with  Great  Britain,  i.  ttS- 
operations  of  the  revolutionary  wnr,  i.  259  to  380. 
declare  ihemtiplveA  free  and  independent  itates>  i.  889. 
Culnrobus  sails  nn  n  vovaj^e  of  discovery,  i.  7. 
discovers  the  New  World,  i,  8. 
secontt  and  subsequent  voyaf;e8  of,  i.  10. 
Columbian  Valley,  account  of,  ii.  203. 

Territory,  description  of,  ii.  209. 
Concord,  seizure  of  stores  at,  i.  S59. 
Congress  of  British  Colonies  meet  at  Philadelphia,  i.  S57< 

articles  of  confederation  agreed  to,  i.  266. 
appoint  Geo.  Washington,  Esq.,  general,  i.  '260. 
declare  the  Unitod  Colonies  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  i. '281. 
Contest  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Colonies,  i.  246* 
Cornwallis,  (Karl)  commands  the  British  army,  i.  336. 
military  operations  of,  i.  356, 
besieged  at  York  Town,  i.  3tiS. 
surrender  of,  to  the  American  array,  i.  371. 
Cortex  conquers  Mexico,  i.  18. 
Cuba,  descriplion  of,  i.  214. 
Delaware,  statistical  view  of  the  state  of,  i.  52. 
Domingo,  account  of,  i.  '21S. 

cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  at«  i.  II. 
Earthquakes,  i.  438. 
Emigrants,  advice  to  ditfercnt  classes  of,  321 1 

advice  to,  from  Clemens  Burleigh,  ii.  347. 
classification  of,  ii.  330. 
certificate,  necessary  form  of,  ii.  316. 
to  Canada,  instructions  respecting,  ii.  295* 
to  United  Slates,  instructions  respecting,  ii.  316. 
Birkbeck's  Works,  extracts  from  t  >,  ii.  364i 
Fearon's  advice  to,  ii.395,  • 

letter  from  R.  H.  Bishop  to,  ii.  355. 

letters  from  D.  Thomas  on  the  climate  of  IndTana,  ii.  358. 
port  to  debark  at,  proper  choice  of,  ii.  318. 
report  from  committee  at  New  York,  ii.  328. 
Estaing,  (Count  D')  sails  from  Toulon,  i.  319 

operations  of  id  America,  i.  320. 
Fayette,  (Gen.)  grant  of  land  to.  ii.  164. 
Fearon's  remarks  on  the  United  Stales,  ii.  384. 

advice  to  emigrants,  ii.  395, 
Florida,  discovery  of,  i.  20. 

statistical  view  of,  ii.  '>\8, 
Franklin,  (Dr.  Benjamin)  biographical  sketch  of,  ii.  42-2t 

appointed  delegate,  i.  206. 
Gnge.  (Gen.)  defeated  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  i.  336. 
Georgia,  statistical  view  of  the  state  of,  ii.  15S. 
Greenland,  account  of,  i.  2('5. 

Hampshire,  (New)  statistical  view  of  the  state  of,  i.  4!72t 
Howe,  (Lord)  arrives  in  Amprica,  i.  292. 

makes  propositions  for  p«ace,  h  29K 
Indians,  account  of,  i.  .52. 

coofcrence  niih,  note,  i.  l&\. 
Indians,  dissensions  with,  i.  5'i, 
preseai  slate  of,  il.  87li 
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Indiann,  Btntistiral  view  of  thettat*nf,  ii.  109, 
Illinoii  Territory,  it.-itistical  vitw  of,  ii.  169. 
Jamaira,  i.  213. 

Kentucky,  Btatistical  account  of  (be  Rtate  of,  ii.  laa^ 
caverns  of,  ii.  liS. 
characters  and  mnnnert  of,  ii   1S8. 
extent  of  iiavii^ahie  watert  in,ii  I'Jti. 
Lawrenac,  River  St.  i.  170. 
Lakes,  North  Amerirn  (larjrer)  k  163. 
Labrador,  account  of,  i.  307. 
Laurens,  (Henry,  Esq.)  captured,  i.  S55. 
Louisiana,  statistical  view  of  tht*  ttate  of,  ii.  Hi. 
Maryland,  granted  to  Lord  Baltiinor*,  i.  69. 
early  history  of,  I.  54. 
•tatistical  view  of  the  state  of,  ii.  57. 
Maisachusetts  State,  tiettlement  of,  i.  63. 

i?arly  history  of,  i.  67. 
liingular  delusion  in,  i,  229^ 
statistical  view  of,  ii.  67. 
Magellan,  Straits  of,  i.  155. 
Meixco,  conquest  cf,  by  the  Spaniards,  i.  13. 

Gulf  of,  i.  161. 
Mountains  in  North  America,  i.  \T2» 
Missouri  Territory,  ii.  192. 
Mnntralm,  (Geu  )  death  of  i.  24IL 
Mississippi  Rfver,  i.  165. 
Newfoundland;  discovered  by  Cabot,  i.  If. 
fisheries  at,  i.  162. 
Rpoirraphy  of,  i.  202. 
New  Brunswick,  description  of,  i.  199. 
New  Hampshire,  statistical  view  of  the  state  of,  i.  iVA 
New  Jersey,  statistical  view  of  the  state  of,  ii.  I, 
New  Orleans,  situation  of,  for  trade,  i.  Kitt. 
New  York,  statistical  view  of  the  state  of.  ii.  1. 
Nova  Scotia,  description  of,  I.  200. 
North  West  Territory,  statistical  view  of,  ii.  ISO, 
Ohio,  statistical  view  of  the  state  of,  ii.  87. 
Paper  Money,  effects  of,  i.  495. 
Peace,  treaty  of  1763,  i.  249. 

Peace,  preliminary  articles  of,  between  Gre%t  Britaia  sad  the  Uaited  5(ate» 
i.  380.  ' 

Penn,  (William)  charter  granted  to,  i,  78- 
tolerant  laws  of,  i.  87. 
treaty  with  the  Indians  by,  i.  8fi, 
Pennsylvania,  settlement  of,  i,  81. 

city,  founding  of,  1.92. 
province,  account  of  by  Wm.  Penn,  1.  9JK 
statistical  view  of  the  state  of  ii.  ftt. 
Peru,  conquest  of  by  Pizarro,  1. 14. 
Porto  Rico,  i  216. 

Quebec,  capture  hf,  by  the  English,  i.  242, 
Raleigh,  (Sir  Walter)  voyages  of,  to  Ameriea,  1.  90. 
Rhode  Island,  statistical  view  of  the  state  of,  i.  400« 
San  Salvador,  first  American  land  discovered,  i.  9.   ' 
Slaves,  Situation  of,  in  Virginia,  ii.  77,  ^ 

Stamp  Act  passed,  i.  247. 

repealed,  i.  248. 
S^tatistical  View  of  th?  United  State«,  U  44.^. 
Tarleton,  galHot  cpnduct  ef,  i,  887,. 
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Tobacco,  culture  of  ii.  81.  -       '. 

lennnsee  state,  itnliitical  view  of  ii.  l34. 

Topographical  tablet,  ii.  4Sf . 

United  Statei  of  America,  axricallural  progress  of,  i.  230 

aspect  of  country  and  aature  of  toll,  ii.  436* 
Banit  National  ii.  '20.*! 
boundaries  of,  i.  4l6. 
declaration  of  independence,  i.  283. 
commerce,  gen^rdl  view  of,  i.  839. 
constitution  ad.dpi'fij,  i.  419. 
d(  jcribrd,  ii.  84^. 
climate,  i.  IHl.  \ 

education,  state  nf,    i.  265. 
feoiogical  structure  of,  ii.  42J. 
Indepefideoce  of,   rec    ,'nized  by  Oreat   Britaiis 

1,  380. 
judiciary  syo^t- m,  ii.  950. 
mineralojty  of,  i.t9l. 
mineral  waters,  i.  iP*^ 
nint  establishment  of,  ii.  261. 
mannfactures  of,  ii.  234. 
navigation  internal,  i.  l71. 
natural  curiosities  of,  I.  193. 
paper  currency  of,  i.  333. 
population  of,  ii.  823. 
post'Office  establishment  of,  ii.  S6&. 
public  lands,  ii.  987. 
public  debt,  ii.  955. 
religion,  stale  of,  ii.  973. 
revolutionary  war,  events  of,  i,  285. 
statistical  view  of,  i.  445. 
seasons  in,  i.  182. 
soil  of,  i.  183. 

treaty  of  alliance  with  France,  i.  816- 

.Spain,  i.  328« 
territorial  got  ernments,  i.  245. 
vegetables  of,  i.  183, 
zoology  of,  i,  i88. 
Utrecht,  treaty  of,  i.  239. 
Virginia,  discovery  of,  i.  24. 

colonization  of,  1.  26. 
colonial  assembly  first,  i.  50. 
distresses  of,  i.  44, 
statist'icnl  view  of,  ii.  65. 
transports  to,  i,  51. 
Waahlngton,  George,  Eaq.  first  member  of,  i.  232.  . 

appointed  commander  of  the  American  troops^ 

i.  261. 
anecdote  of  majoi  Andre,  i.  344. 
resigns  his  commissicHi  into  the  hands  of  Coa- 

gr*88,  i.  393. 
city,  description  of,  ii.  200. 


Zoologf  of  the  United  States,  i.  188. 
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DavtM  and  Booth,  P-tnler«,  Ltedt. 
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